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Itona  Crntprst 

By  mart  OHOLMONDELET, 
iofHOR  OF  'Thb  Dantebs  Jewels/  <Sib  Chablbs  Danybbs/  Ac. 

chapteb  xxvm. 

"  Time  and  cliance  are  but  a  tide.'*— Bwrn*. 

BETWEEN  aspiration  and  achieyement  there  is  no  great  galf 
fixed.  God  does  not  mock  His  children  by  putting  a  lying 
epirit  in  the  month  of  their  prophetic  instincts.  Only  the  faith  of 
concentrated  endeayoar,  only  the  stem  years  which  must  hold  fast 
the  burden  of  a  great  hope,  only  the  patience  strong  and  meek 
which  is  content  to  bow  beneath  '^  the  fatigne  of  a  long  and 
distant  purpose  " ;  only  these  stepping-stones,  and  no  gulf  impass- 
able by  human  feet,  divide  aspiration  from  achieyement. 

To  aspire  is  to  listen  to  the  word  of  command.  To  achieye  is  to 
obey,  and  to  continue  to  obey,  that  yoice.  It  is  giyen  to  all  to 
fispire.  Few  allow  themselyes  to  achieye.  John  had  begun  to 
see  that. 

If  he  meant  to  achieye  anything,  it  was  time  he  put  his  hand  to 
tbe  plough.    He  had  listened  and  learned  long  enough. 

"My  time  has  come,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  sat  alone  in  the 
library  at  Oyerleigh  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  "I  am 
twenty-eight.  I  haye  been  '  promising '  long  enough.  The  time  Oc 
promise  is  past.  I  must  perform,  or  the  time  of  performance 
will  pass  me  by." 

He  knit  his  heayy  brows. 

"I  must  act,"  he  said  to  himself,  ^'and  I  cannot  act.  I  must 
work,  and  I  cannot  work." 

John  was  conscious  of  haying  had — ^he  still  had — ^high  ambitions, 
^  enthusiasms.     Yet  lo !  idl  his  life  seemed  to  hinge  on  the 
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2  DIANA  TEMPEST. 

question  whether  Di  would  become  his  wife.  Who  has  not 
experienced,  almost  with  a  sense  of  traitorship  to  his  own  nature, 
how  the  noblest  influences  at  work  upon  it  may  be  caught  up  into 
the  loom  of  an  all-absorbing  personal  passion,  adding  a  new  beanty 
and  dignity  to  the  fabric,  but  nevertheless  changing  for  the  time 
the  pattern  of  the  life  ? 

John's  whole  heart  was  set  on  one  object  There  is  a  Bubicon 
in  the  feelings  to  pass  which  is  to  cut  off  retreat.  John  had  long 
passed  it. 

"I cannot  do  two  things  at  the  same  time,"  he  said.  "I  will 
ask  Mrs.  Gourtenay  and  Di  here  for  the  hunt  ball,  and  settle 
matters  one  way  or  the  other  with  Di.  After  that,  whether  I 
succeed  or  fail,  I  will  throw  myself  heart  and  soul  into  the  career 

Lord prophesies  for  me.    The  general  election  comes  on  in  the 

spring.    I  will  stand  then." 

John  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Minister  who  had  such  a  high  opinion 
of  him — or  perhaps  of  his  position — preserved  a  copy,  pigeon-holed 
it,  and  put  it  from  his  mind.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  Di  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  had  seen  her  several  times  since  the  fancy 
ball.  Each  particular  of  those  meetings  was  noted  down  in  the 
unwritten  diary  which  contains  all  that  is  of  interest  in  our  lives, 
which  no  friend  noed  be  entreated  to  burn  at  our  departure. 

He  was  aware  that  a  subtle  change  had  come  about  between  hxDi 
and  Di ;  that  they  had  touched  new  ground.  If  he  had  been  in 
love  before — which,  of  course,  he  ought  to  have  been — he  would  have 
understood  what  that  change  meant.  As  it  was,  he  did  not.  No 
doubt  he  would  be  wiser  next  time. 

Yet  even  John,  creeping  mole-like  through  self-made  labyrinths 
of  conjecture  one  inch  below  the  surface,  asked  himself  whether  it 
was  credible  that  Di  was  actually  beginning  to  care  for  him.  When 
he  knew  for  certain  she  did  not,  there  seemed  no  reason  that  she 
should  not.  Now  that  he  was  insane  enough  to  imagine  she  might, 
he  was  aware  of  a  thousand  deficiencies  in  himself  which  made  it 
impossible.    And  yet 

So  he  wrote  another  letter,  this  time  to  Mrs.  Courtenay,  inviting 
her  and  Di  to  the  hunt  ball  in  his  neighbourhood,  at  the  end  of 
January. 

lAnd  his  invitation  was  accepted.  And  one  if  not  two  persons, 
perhaps  even  a  third  old  enough  to  know  better,  began  the 
unprofitable  task  of  counting  days. 

It  was  an  iron  winter.  It  affected  Fritz's  health  deleteriously. 
His  short  legs  raised  him  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  he  was  subject  to  chills  and  cramps  owing  to  the  constant 
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eontact  of  the  under  portion  of  his  long  ginger  person  with  the 
fiBow.  Not  that  there  was  much  snow.  One  steel  and  iron  £roat 
succeeded  another.  Lindo,  on  the  contrary,  fonnd  the  cold  slight 
compared  with  the  two  winters  which  he  had  passed  in  Bnssia  with 
John.  His  wool  had  been  allowed  to  grow,  to  the  great  relief  of 
Mitty,  who  could  not  "  abide"  the  ^'bare-backed  state"  which  the 
exigencies  of  fSEushion  required  of  him  during  the  summer. 

It  was  a  winter  not  to  be  forgotten,  a  winter  such  as  the 
oldest  people  at  Overleigh  could  hardly  recall.  As  the  days  in  the 
new  year  lengthened,  the  frost  strengthened,  as  the  saying  goes. 
The  Tillage  beck  at  Orerleigh  froze.  By«and-by  the  great  riyers 
froze. 

Carts  went  oyer  the  Thames.  Some  one  fonder  of  driying  than 
of  horses,  droye  a  four-in-hand  on  the  ice  at  Oxford.  The  long 
lake  below  Oyerleigh  Castle,  which  had  formerly  supplied  tne  moat, 
was  frozen  feet  thick.  The  little  islands  and  the  boathouse 
were  lapped  in  ice.  It  became  barely  possible  as  the  days  went 
on  to  ka^p  one  end  open  for  the  swans  and  ducks.  The  herons 
came  to  diyide  the  open  space  with  them.  The  great  frost  of  18 — 
was  not  one  that  would  be  quickly  forgotten. 

John  kept  open  house,  for  the  ice  at  Oyerleigh  was  the  best  in 
Uie  neighbourhood;  and  all  the  neighbours  within  distance 
thronged  to  it.  Mothers  droye  oyer  with  their  daughters ;  for 
skating  is  a  healthy  pursuit,  and  those  that  can't  skate  can  learn. 

The  most  inaccessible  hunting  men,  rendered  desperate  like  the 
herons  by  the  frost,  turned  up  regularly  at  Oyerleigh  to  play  hockey, 
or  emulate  John's  figure-skating,  which  by  reason  of  long  practice 
in  Bussia  was  **  bad  to  beat." 

John  was  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  ice  in  his  furred  Bussian 
coat  lined  yrith  sable  paws,  in  which  he  had  skated  at  the  ice 
camiyals  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Mitty,  with  bright  winter-apple  cheeks  and  a  splendid  new 
beayer  muff,  would  come  down  to  watch  her  darling  wheel  and 
sweep. 

^  If  the  frost  holds  I  will  haye  an  ice  camiyal  when  Di  is  here," 
John  said  to  himself;  and  after  that  he  watched  the  glass 
carefully. 

The  day  of  Di's  arriyal  drew  near,  came,  and  actually  Di  with  it. 
She  was  positiyely  in  the  housa  Archie  came  the  same  day,  but 
not  yrith  her.  Archie  had  inyariably  shown  such  a  marked  pro- 
pensity for  trayelling  by  any  train  except  that  preyiously  agreed 
upon,  when  he  was  depended  on  to  escort  his  sister,  that  after 
a  l<mg  course  of  irritation  Mrs.  Gourtenay  had  ceased  to  allow  him 
to  chaperon  Pi,  to  the  disgust  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  yery 
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proud  of  his  ornamental  sister  when  she  was  not  in  the  way,  and 
who  complained  bitterly  at  not  being  considered  good  enongh  to 
take  her  out.  So  Mrs.  Gonrtenay,  who  had  accepted  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  but  who  had  never  had  the  faintest  intention  of 
leaying  her  own  fireside  in  such  inhuman  weather,  discovered  a 
tendency  to  bronchitis,  and  failed  at  the  last  moment,  confiding  Di 
to  the  charge  of  Miss  Fane,  who  good-naturedly  came  down  from 
London  to  assist  John  in  entertaining  his  guests. 

And  still  the  following  day  the  frost  held.  The  hunt  ball  had 
dwindled  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  ice  camiyal  at 
Overleigh  the  night  following  the  ball.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
was  ringing  with  it.  Such  a  thing  had  never  taken  phice  within 
the  memory  of  man  at  Overleigh.  The  neighbours,  the  tenantry, 
cottagers  and  all,  were  invited.  The  hockey-players  rejoiced  in  the 
rumour  that  there  would  be  hockey  by  torchlight,  with  goals  lit  up 
by  flambeaux  and  a  phosphorescent  bung.  Would  the  frost  hold  ? 
That  was  the  burning  topic  of  the  day. 

There  was  a  large  house-party  at  Overleigh,  a  throng  of  people 
who  in  Di's  imagination  existed  only  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  and  melted  into  the  walls  at  other  times.  They  came  and 
went,  and  skated  and  laughed,  and  wore  beautiful  furs,  especially 
Lady  Alice  Fane,  but  they  had  no  independent  existence  of  their 
own.  The  only  real  people  among  the  crowd  of  dancing  skating 
shadows  were  herself  and  John,  with  whom  all  that  first  day  she 
had  hardly  exchanged  a  word — to  her  relief,  was  it,  or  her  dis- 
appointment ? 

After  tea  she  went  up  with  Miss  Fane  to  the  low  entresol  room 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  that  lady's  use,  to  help  her  to  re- 
arrange the  men's  button-holes,  which  John  had  pronounced  to  be 
too  la^ge.  As  soon  as  Di  took  them  in  hand  Miss  Fane  of  course 
discovered,  as  was  the  case,  that  she  was  doing  them  far  better  than 
she  could  herself,  and  presently  trotted  off  on  the  pretext  of  seeing 
to  some  older  lady  who  did  not  want  seeing  to,  and  did  not 
return. 

Di  was  not  sorry.  She  rearranged  the  bunches  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  at  leisure,  glad  of  the  quiet  interval  after  a  long  and 
unprofitable  day. 

Presently  the  person  of  whom  she  happened  to  be  thinking 
happened  to  come  in.  He  would  have  been  an  idiot  if  he  had  not, 
though  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  chronicle  that  he  had  had  doubts 
on  the  subject. 

'^  I  thought  I  should  find  Aunt  Loo  here,"  he  said  rather  guiltily, 
for  falsehood  sat  ungracefully  upon  him.  And  he  looked  round 
the  apartment  as  if  she  might  be  concealed  in  a  comer. 
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*'  She  was  here  a  moment  ago/'  said  Di,  and  she  began  to  sort  the 
flowers  all  oyer  again. 

"  The  frost  shows  no  sign  of  giring." 

"I  am  glad." 

After  the  frost  John  found  nothing  further  of  equal  originality 
to  say,  and  presently  he  sat  down,  neither  near  to  her  nor  very  far 
away,  with  his  chin  in  his  hands,  watching  her  wire  her  flowerp. 
The  shaded  light  dealt  gently  with  the  folds  of  Di's  amber  tea-gown, 
and  touched  the  lowest  ripple  of  her  yellow  hair.  She  dropped  a 
single  lily,  and  he  picked  it  up  for  her,  and  laid  it  on  her  knee. 
It  was  a  day  of  little  things ;  the  little  things  lore  glorifies.  He 
did  not  know  that  his  attitude  was  that  of  a  lover — did  not  realise 
the  inference  he  would  assuredly  have  drawn  if  he  had  seen 
another  man  sit  as  he  was  sitting  then.  He  had  forgotten  all 
about  that.  He  thought  of  nothing;  neither  thought  of  any- 
thing in  the  blind  unspeakable  happiness  and  comfort  of  being 
near  each  other,  and  at  peace  with  each  other. 

Afterwards,  long  afterwards,  John  remembered  that  hour  with  the 
feeling  as  of  a  Paradise  lost,  that  had  been  only  half  realised  at  the 
time.  He  wondered  how  he  had  borne  such  happiness  so  easily ; 
why  no  yoice  from  Heayen  had  warned  him  to  speak  then  or  here- 
after for  e?er  hold  his  peace.  And  yet  at  the  time  it  had  seemed 
only  the  dawning  of  a  coming  day,  the  herald  of  a  more  sure 
and  perfect  joy  to  be.  The  prophetic  conviction  had  been  at  the 
moment  too  deep  for  doubt  that  there  would  be  many  times  like 
that. 

'^Many  times,"  each  thought,  lying  awake  through  the  short 
winter  night  after  the  ball. 

John  had  discovered  that  to  be  alternately  absolutely  certain  of 
two  opposite  conclusions,  without  being  able  to  remain  in  either,  is 
to  be  in  a  state  of  doubt.  He  found  he  could  bear  that  blister  as 
ill  as  most  men. 

''  I  will  speak  to  her  the  morning  after  the  carnival,"  he  said, 
**  when  all  this  tribe  of  people  have  gone.  What  is  the  day  going 
to  belike?" 

He  got  up  and  unbarred  his  shutter,  and  looked  out  The  late 
grey  morning  was  shivering  up  the  sky.  The  stars  were  white  with 
cold.  The  frost  had  wrought  an  ice  fairyland  on  the  lattice. 
While  that  fragile  web  held  against  the  pane,  the  frost  that 
wrapped  the  whole  country  would  hold  also. 
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Chaptkb  XXIX. 

"  A  funeral  mom  is  lit  in  heaven's  hollow. 
And  pale  the  star-lights  follow." — Christina  BoaseUi. 

TowABDS  nine  o'clock  in  the  eyenrng  carriage  after  carriage 
began  to  driye  up  to  Overleigh  in  the  moonlight.  When  Di  came 
down,  the  white  stone  hall  and  the  mnsic-room  were  already 
crowded  with  guests,  among  whom  she  recognised  Lord  Hemsworth, 
Mr.  Lnmley,  and  Miss  Crupps^  who  had  been  staying  at  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  hunt  ball  the  night  before,  and  had 
come  on  with  their  respectiye  parties,  to  the  not  unmixed  grati- 
fication of  John. 

"Here  we  are  again,"  said  Mr.  Lumley,  flying  up  to  her.  " No 
fayouritism,  I  beg,  Miss  Tempest.  Tempest  shall  carry  one  skate, 
and  I  will  take  the  other.  Hemsworth  must  make  himself  happy 
with  the  button-hook.  Great  heayens  I  Tempest,  whose  f anered 
haye  you  been  ordering  ?  " 

For  at  that  moment  the  alarm  bell  of  the  Castle  began  to 
toll. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  hide  in  the  curtains,"  stfid  John.  '^  That 
bell  is  only  rung  in  case  of  fira    It  is  the  signal  for  lighting  up." 

And,  headed  by  a  band  of  torches,  the  whole  party  went 
streaming  out  of  the  wide  archway,  a  gay  crowd  of  laughing 
expectant  people,  into  the  gardens,  where  yari-coloured  lines  of 
lights  gleamed  terrace  below  terrace  along  the  stone  balustrades, 
and  Neptone  reined  in  his  dolphins  in  the  midst  of  his  fountain 
in  a  shower  of  golden  spray. 

The  path  down  to  the  lake  through  the  wood  was  lit  by  strings 
of  Chinese  lanterns  in  the  branches.  The  little  bridge  oyer  the 
frozen  brook  was  outlined  with  miniature  rose-coloured  lights,  in 
which  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  hoar-frost  on  each  transfigured 
reed  and  twig  glowed  flame-colour  to  their  inmost  tracery 
against  the  darkness  of  the  oyerhanging  trees. 

Di  walked  with  John  in  fairyland. 

^^  Beauty  and  the  beast,"  said  some  one,  probably  Mr.  Lumley. 
But  only  the  *'  beast "  heard,  and  he  did  not  care. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  exclamations  as  they  all  emerged  from 
the  wood  into  the  open. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  a  clear  sky,  bat  its  light  was  lost  in 
the  glare  of  the  bonfires  leaping  red  and  blue  and  intensest 
green  on  the  further  bank  of  the  lake,  round  which  a  yast  crowd 
was  already  assembled.    The  islands  shone,  complete  circles  of 
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<»Ioiired  light  like  jewels  in  a  silver  shield.  The  whole  lake  of 
glAss  blazed.  The  bonfires  flung  great  staggering  shadows 
across  the  hanging  woods. 

John  and  Di  looked  back. 

High  overhead  Overleigh  hung  in  mid  air  in  a  thin  veil  of  mist, 
a  castle  bnilt  in  light.  Every  window  and  archer's  loophole  from 
battlement  to  basement,  the  long  lines  of  mnllioned  lattice  of  the 
pictnre-gallery  and  the  garret  gallery  above,  throbbed  with  light. 
The  dming-hall  gleamed  through  its  double  glass.  The  rose 
window  of  the  chapel  was  a  rose  of  fire. 

"They  have  forgotten  my  window,"  said  John,  and  Di  saw  that 
tbe  lowest  portion  of  the  western  tower  was  dark.  Her  own  oriel 
window,  and  Archie's  next  it,  shone  bravely. 

Mitty  was  watching  from  the  nursery  window.  In  the  fierce 
wavering  light  she  could  see  John,  conspicuous  in  his  Bussian  coat 
and  peaked  Bussian  cap,  advance  across  the  ice,  escorted  by  torches, 
to  the  ever-increasing  multitude  upon  the  further  bank.  The 
enthusiastic  cheeting  of  the  crowd  when  it  caught  sight  of  him 
came  up  to  her,  as  she  sat  with  a  cheek  pressed  against  the  lattice, 
and  she  wept  for  joy. 

Di's  heart  quickened  as  she  heard  it.  Her  pride,  which  had  at 
first  steeled  her  against  John,  had  deserted  to  his  side.  It  centred 
in  Um  now.  She  was  proud  of  him.  Lord  Hemsworth,  on  his 
knees  before  her,  fastening  her  skates,  asked  her  some  question 
relating  to  a  strap,  and  looking  up  as  she  did  not  answer, 
marvelled  at  the  splendid  colour  in  her  cheek,  and  the  flash  in 
tbe  eyes  looking  beyond  him  over  his  head.  At  a  signal  from 
John  the  band  began  to  play,  and  some  few  among  the  crowd  to 
dance  on  the  sanded  portion  of  the  ice  set  apart  for  them ;  but  far 
the  greater  number  gathered  in  dense  masses  to  watch  the 
'^  musical  ride  "  on  skates,  which  the  house-party  at  Overleigh  had 
been  practising  the  previous  day,  which  John  led  with  Lady 
Alice,  circling  in  and  out  round  groups  of  torches,  and  ending 
with  a  grand  chain,  in  which  Mr.  Lumley  and  Miss  Crupps 
coUapsed  together,  to  the  delight  of  the  spectators  and  of  Mr. 
Lnmley  himself,  who  said  he  should  tell  his  mamma. 

And  still  the  crowd  increased. 

As  John  was  watching  the  hockey-players,  contorted  like 
prawns,  wheeling  fiwt  and  furious  between  their  flaming  goals, 
which  dripped  liquid  fire  on  to  the  ice,  the  local  policeman  came 
up  to  him — 

"  There's  over  two  thousand  people  here  to-night,  sir,"  he  said. 

"The  more  the  better,"  said  John. 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I've  been  about  among  'em,  me  and  Jones,  and 
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there's  a  sight  of  people  here,  sir,  as  are  no  tenants  of  yours,  and 
ronghish  characters  some  of  'em." 

"  Sure  to  be,"  said  John.  "  If  there  is  any  horseplay,  treat  it 
short  and  sharp.  I'll  back  you  up.  I've  a  dozen  men  down  here 
from  the  house  to  help  to  keep  order.  But  there  will  be  no  need. 
Trust  Yorkshiremen  to  keep  amused  and  in  a  good  temper." 

And  in  truth  the  great  concourse  of  John's  guests  was  enjoying 
itself  ^to  the  utmost,  dancing,  sliding,  clutching,  falling  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other  with  perfect  good  humour,  shouting  with 
laughter,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  together. 

As  the  night  advanced  an  ox  was  roasted  whole  on  the  ice,  and 
a  cauldron  of  beer  was  boiled.  There  was  a  tent  on  the  bank  in 
which  a  colossal  supper  had  been  prepared  for  all.  Behind  it 
great  brick  fireplaces  had  been  built,  round  which  the  people  sat 
in  hundreds,  drinking,  singing,  heating  beer  and  soup.  They 
were  tactful,  these  rough  Yorkshiremen  ;  not  one  came  across  to 
the  further  bank  set  apart  for  "t*  quality,"  where  another 
supper,  not  half  so  decorously  conducted,  was  in  full  swing  by 
the  boathouse.  John  skated  down  there  after  presiding  at 
the  tent. 

Perhaps  negus  and  mutton  broth  were  never  handed  about 
under  such  dangerous  circumstances.  The  best  ConsominS  a  la 
Royale  watered  the  earth.  The  men  tottered  on  their  skates  over 
the  frozen  ground,  bearing  soup  to  the  coveys  of  girls  sitting 
on  the  bank  in  nests  of  fur  rugs.  Mr.  Lumley  and  Miss  Grupps 
had  supper  together  in  one  of  the  boats,  Mr.  Lumley  con- 
tinually vociferating,  ''Not  at  home,"  when  called  upon,  and 
retaliating  with  Genoese  pastry  until  he  was  dislodged  with  oars, 
when  he  emerged  wielding  the  drumstick  of  a  chicken,  and  a  free 
fight  ensued  between  him  and  little  Mr.  Dawnay,  armed  with  a 
soup-ladle,  which  ended  in  Mr.  Lumley 's  being  forced  on  to  his 
knees  among  the  mince-pies,  and  disarmed. 

John  looked  round  for  Di,  but  she  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
girls,  and  he  felt  aggrieved  that  she  had  not  kept  a  vacant  seat 
for  him  beside  her,  which  of  course  she  could  easily  have  done. 
Presently,  when  the  fireworks  began,  everyone  made  a  move 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  in  twos  and  threes,  and  then 
his  opportunity  came. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  help  her  to  her  feet,  and  they  skated 
down  the  ice  together.  Everyone  was  skating  hand  in  hand,  but 
surely  no  two  hands  trembled  one  in  the  other  as  theirs  did. 

The  evening  was  growing  late.  A  low  mist  was  creeping  vague 
and  billowy  across  the  land,  making  the  tops  of  the  trees  look  like 
islands  in  a  ghostly  sea.    The  bonfires,  burning  down  red  and 
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retier  into  throbbing  hearts  of  fire^  gleamed  blurred  and  weird. 
The  rockets  rosbed  into  the  air  and  dropped  in  coloured  flame> 
flushing  the  baze.     The  moon  peered  in  and  out. 

And  to  John  and  Di  it  seemed  as  if  they  too  were  sweeping  on 
winged  feet  among  a  thoosand  phantasmagoria,  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  were  the  only  realities.  In  other  words,  they  were  in 
lore. 

*'  Come  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  and  let  ns  look  at 
the  fireworks  from  there,"  said  John ;  and  they  wheeled  away  from 
the  crowd  and  the  music  and  the  noise,  past  all  the  people  and 
the  lighted  islands  and  the  boathouse,  and  the  swinging  lamps 
akmg  the  banks,  away  to  the  deserted  end  of  the  lake.  A  great 
stillness  seemed  to  have  retreated  there  under  shadow  of  the 
oyerhanging  trees.  The  little  island  left  in  darkness  for  the 
wat^owl,  with  its  laurels  bending  frozen  into  the  ice,  had  no 
part  or  lot  in  the  distant  jargon  of  sound,  and  the  medley  of 
rising,  falling,  skimming  lights.  There  was  no  sound  pave  the 
ringing  of  their  skates,  and  a  little  crackling  of  the  ice  among  the 
grass  at  the  edge. 

They  skated  round  the  island,  and  then  slackened  and  stood 
^11  to  look  at  the  scene  in  the  distance. 

One  of  the  bonfires  just  replenished  leapt  one  instant  lurid 
high,  only  to  fall  the  next  in  a  whirlwind  of  sparks,  and 
eoyer  the  lake  with  a  rush  of  smoke.  Figures  dashed  in  and  out, 
one  moment  in  the  full  glare  of  light,  the  next  flying  like  shadows 
tiirough  the  smoke. 

**  It  is  like  a  dream/'  said  Di.  *^  If  it  is  one,  I  hope  I  shan't 
wake  np  just  yet." 

To  John  it  was  not  so  wild  and  incredible  a  dream  as  that  her 
hand  was  still  in  his.  She  had  not  withdrawn  it.  No,  his  senses 
did  not  deceiye  him.  He  looked  at  it,  gloved  in  his  bare  one.  He 
held  it  stilL  He  could  not  wait  another  moment.  He  must  have 
it  to  keep  always.  Surely,  surely,  fate  had  not  thrown  them 
together  for  nothing,  beneath  this  veiled  moon,  among  the  silver 
trees. 
•*  Di,"  he  said,  below  his  breath. 

''There  is  some  one  on  the  bank  watching  us,"  said  Di, 
suddenly. 

John  turned,  and  in  the  uncertain  light  saw  a  man's  figure 
tame  deliberately  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  trees  to  the  bank  above 
yieice. 
John  gave  a  sharp  exclamation. 
•'What  has  he  got  in  his  hand  ?  "  said  Di 
He  did  not  answer.    He  dropped  her  hand  and  moved  suddenly 
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away  from  her.  The  figure  slowly  raised  one  arm.  There  was  a 
click  and  a  snap. 

''  Missed  fire/'  said  John,  making  a  rash  for  the  edge.  Bat  he 
turned  immediately.  He  remembered  his  skates.  Di  screamed 
piercingly.  In  the  distance  came  the  crackling  of  fireworks,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  delighted  crowd.    Would  no  one  hear  ? 

The  figure  on  the  bank  did  not  stir ;  only  a  little  steel  edge  of 
light  rose  slowly  again.  There  was  a  sharp  report,  a  momentary 
puff  of  light  in  smoke,  and  John  staggered,  and  began  scratching 
and  scraping  the  ice  with  his  skates.  Di  raised  shrieks  that 
shook  the  stars,  and  rashed  towards  him. 

And  the  cruel  moon  came  creeping  out,  making  all  things 
visible. 

"  Go  back,"  he  gasped  hoarsely.  "  Keep  away  from  me.  He 
will  fire  again." 

And  he  did  so,  for  as  she  rushed  up  to  John,  and  in  spite  of  the 
strength  with  which  he  pushed  her  from  him,  caught  him  in  her 
arms  and  held  him  tightly  to  her,  there  was  a  second  report,  and 
the  muff  hopped  and  ripped  in  her  hand. 

She  screamed  again.  Surely  some  one  would  come !  She 
could  hear  the  ringing  of  skates  and  voices.  Torches  were 
-wheeling  towards  her.  Lanterns  were  running  along  the  edge. 
Good  God !  how  slow  they  were ! 

"  Go  back — go  back ! "  gasped  John,  and  his  head  fell  forward 
on  her  breast.  He  seemed  slipping  out  of  her  arms,  but  she 
upheld  him,  clasped  convulsively  to  her  with  the  strength  of 
despair. 

"  Where  ?  "  shouted  voices,  half-way  up  the  lake.  She  tried  to 
shriek  again,  but  only  a  harsh  guttural  sound  escaped  her  lips. 

The  man  had  not  gone  away.  She  had  her  back  to  him,  but 
she  heard  him  run  a  few  steps  along  the  frost-bitten  bank,  and 
she  knew  it  was  to  make  his  work  sure. 

John  became  a  dead  weight  upon  her.  She  struggled  fiercely 
with  him,  but  he  dragged  her  heavily  to  her  knees,  and  fell  from 
her  grasp,  exposing  himself  to  full  view.  There  was  a  click. 
With  a  wild  cry  she  flung  herself  down  upon  his  body,  covering 
him  with  her  own,  her  face  pressed  against  his. 

"  We  will  die  together !    We  will  die  together ! "  she  gasped. 

She  heard  a  low  curse  from  the  bank.  And  suddenly  there  was 
a  turmoil  of  voices,  and  a  rushing  and  flaring  of  lights  all  round 
her,  and  then  a  sharp  cry  like  the  fire  engines  clearing  the 
London  streets. 

^'I  must  get  him  to  the  side,"  she  said  to  herself,  and 
she  beat  her  hands  feebly  on  the  ice.     Away  in  the  distance, 
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in  Bome  otiier  world,  the  band  strnck  np  ^^  He's  a  fine  old  English 
gentleman." 

Her  hands  touched  something  wet  and  warm. 

"The  thaw  has  come  at  last,"  she  thought,  and  conscionsness 
aad  feeling  ebbed  away  together. 


Ghapteb  XXX. 

**  And  dawn,  sore  trembling  still  and  grey  with  fear, 
liooked  hardly  forth,  a  f^ce  of  heavier  cheer 
Than  one  which  grief  or  dread  yet  half  enshrouds." 

Svnnbwme. 

When  Di  came  to  herself  it  was  to  find  that  she  was  sitting  on 
HiB  bank  supported  by  Miss  Ompps'  trembling  arm,  with  her 
head  on  Miss  Ompps'  shoulder.  Some  one,  bending  over  her — 
could  it  be  Lord  Hemsworth  with  that  blanched  face  and  bare 
head? — ^was  wiping  her  face  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman. 

"  Have  I  had  a  fall  ?  "  she  asked  dizzily.  "  I  don't  remember. 
I  thought  it  was— Miss  Crupps  who  fell." 

"Yes,  you  haye  had  a  fall,"  said  Lord  Hemsworth  hurriedly, 
"but  you  will  be  all  right  directly.  Don't  be  all  night  with  that 
brandy,  Lumley." 

Di  suddenly  perceived  Mr.  Lumley  close  at  haiid,  trying  to 
jerk  something  out  of  a  little  silver  lamp  into  a  tumbler.  She 
had  seen  that  lamp  before.  It  had  been  handed  round  with 
lighted  brandy  in  it  with  the  mince-pies.  No  one  drank  it  by 
itself.     Evidently  there  was  something  wrong. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  said,  beginning  to  look  about  her. 
A  confused  gleam  of  remembrance  was  dawning  in  her  eyes, 
which  terrified  Lord  Hemsworth. 

"Drink  this,"  he  said  quickly,  pressing  the  tumbler  against 
her  lip. 

Her  teeth  chattered  against  the  rim.  Miss  Crupps  was  weeping 
silently.    Di  pushed  away  the  glass  and  stared  wildly  about  her. 

What  was  this  great  crowd  of  eyes  kept  back  by  a  chain  of 
men?  What  was  that  man  in  a  red  uniform  with  a  trumpet, 
4Mning  forward  to  see  P  There  was  a  sound  of  women  crying. 
How  dark  it  was !    Where  was  the  moon  gone  to  ? 

"What  is  it?"  she  whispered  hoarsely,  stretching  out  her 
hands  to  Lord  Hemsworth,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  agony  of 
appeal     *'  What  has  happened  ?  " 

But  he  only  took  her  hands  and  held  them  hard  in  his.    If  he 
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could  have  died  to  spare  her  that  next  moment  he  would  haye 
done  it. 

"When  I  say  three/'  said  a  distinct  voice  near  at  hand. 
"  Gently,  men.    One,  two,  three.    That's  it." 

Di  turned  sharply  in  the  direction  of  the  yoice.  There  was  a 
knot  of  people  on  the  ice  at  a  little  distance.  One  was  kneeling 
down.  Another  knelt  too,  holding  a  lantern  ringed  with  mist. 
As  she  looked  the  others  raised  something  between  them  in  a  fur 
mg,  something  heavy,  and  began  to  move  slowly  to  the  bank. 

Her  face  took  a  rigid  look.  She  remembered.  She  rose 
suddenly  to  her  feet  with  a  voiceless  cry,  and  would  have  fallen 
forward  on  her  face  had  not  Lord  Hems  worth  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  He  held  her  closely  to  him,  and  put  his  shaking  blood- 
stained hand  over  her  eyes.  Miss  Crupps  sobbed  aloud.  Mr. 
Lumley  sat  down  by  her,  telling  her  not  to  cry,  and  assuring  her 
that  it  woxdd  all  be  all  right ;  but  when  he  was  not  comic  he  was 
not  up  to  much. 

There  was  no  need  to  keep  the  crowd  oflf  any  longer.  Their 
whole  interest  centred  in  John,  and  they  broke  away  in  murmur- 
ing masses  along  the  bank,  and  down  the  ice,  in  the  wake  of  the 
little  band  with  the  lantern. 

Now  that  the  lantern  had  gone,  the  place  was  wrapped  in  a 
white  darkness.  The  other  lights  had  apparently  gone  out, 
except  the  red  end  of  a  torch  on  the  bank.  The  mist  was 
covering  the  valley. 

r  "Is  he  dead?  Is  he  dead?"  gasped  Di,  clinging  con- 
vulsively to  the  friend  who  had  loved  her  so  long  and  so 
faithfully. 

"  No,  Di,  no,"  said  Lord  Hemsworth,  speaking  as  if  to  a  child. 
'*  Not  dead,  only  hurt.  And  the  doctor  is  there.  He  was  on  the 
ice  when  it  happened.  He  was  with  you  both  almost  as  soon  as  I 
was.  I  am  going  to  take  off  jour  skates.  Can  you  walk  a  little 
with  my  help  ?  Yes  ?  It  will  be  better  to  be  going  gently  home. 
Put  your  hands  in  your  muff.  Here  it  is.  You  must  put  in  the 
other  hand  as  well.  The  bank  is  steep  here.  Lean  on  me." 
And  Lord  Hemsworth  helped  her  up  the  bank,  and  guided  her 
stumbling  feet  towards  the  dwindling  constellation  of  lights  at 
the  further  end  of  the  lake.  A  party  of  men  passed  them  in  the 
drifting  mist.  One  of  them  turned  back.  It  was  Archie,  his 
face  streaming  with  perspiration. 

"  Did  you  get  him  ?  "  asked  Lord  Hemsworth. 

"  Get  him  ?  Not  a  chance,"  said  Archie.  "  He  stood  on  the 
bank  till  Dawnay  and  I  were  within  ten  yards  of  him,  and  then 
laughed  and  ran  quietly  away.    He  knew  we  could  not  follow  on 
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(fst  sbies,  though  we  made  a  rush  for  him,  and  by  the  time  we 
bd  got  them  off  he  was  out  of  sight,  of  course.  I  expeot  he  has 
joabled  back,  and  is  watching  among  the  crowd  now." 

**  Would  you  know  him  again  ?  '* 

''No,  he  was  masked.  He  would  never  hare  let  me  come  so 
dfise  to  him  if  he  had  not  been.    I  say,  how  is  John  ?  " 

Lord  Hemsworth  glared  at  Archie,  but  the  latter  was  of  the 
Bpeeies  that  neyer  takes  a  hint,  like  his  father  before  him, 
iHto  ¥BS  always  deeply  affronted  if  people  resented  his  want 
of  taei  He  caJled  it  *'  touchiness  "  on  their  part.  The  ''  touchi- 
sess"  of  the  world  in  general  affords  tactless  persons  a  perennial 
amrce  of  offended  astonishment. 

"What  are  you  frowning  at  me  about?"  said  Archie  in  an 
ifljnred  Yoice.  "  What  has  become  of  John  ?  Hullo !  What's 
tittt?  Why,  it's  the  omnibus!  They  haye  been  uncommonly 
find:  ahout  getting  it  down.  My  word !  the  horses  are  giving 
tmble.    They  can't  get  them  past  the  bonfires." 

"^  Go  on  and  say  Miss  Tempest  and  Miss  Grupps  are  coming," 
md  Lord  Hemsworth,  '^and  keep  places  for  them." 

He  knew  the  omnibus  had  not  been  sent  for  for  them,  but  he 
did  not  want  Di  to  realise  for  whom  it  was  required.  Archie 
liiiiried  on.  Miss  Crupps^  and  Mr.  Lumley  passed  at  a  little 
distance. 

"You  are  deceiving  me,"  gasped  Di.  "Ton  mean  it  kindly, 
ht  yon  are  deceiving  me.  He  is  dead.  Did  not  Archie  say  he 
was  dead  ?    It  is  no  good  keeping  it  from  me." 

Lord  Hemsworth  tried  to  soothe  her  in  vain. 

"The  man  on  the  bank  shot  twice,"  she  went  on  incoherently. 
''I  tried  to  get  between,  but  it  was  no  good.  And  I  screamed, 
kt  yon  were  all  so  long  in  coming.  I  never  knew  people  so  slow. 
Ion  were  too  late,  too  late,  too  late ! " 

Lord  Hemsworth  was  experiencing  that  unbearable  wrench  at 
Uie  heart  which  goes  by  the  easy  name  of  emotion.  He  was 
ending  his  death-warrant  in  every  random  word  Di  said.  It 
speared  to  him  that  he  had  always  known  that  John  loved  Di ; 
Old  yet  until  this  evening  he  had  never  thought  of  it,  and 
eertamly  never  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  she  cared  for  him. 
He  had  not  imagined  that  Di  could  care  for  any  one.  The  ease 
vith  which  any  man  can  marry  any  woman  nowadays;  the 
leadiness  of  women  to  give  their  affection  to  any  one,  irrespective 
i  age,  character,  and  antecedents,  has  awakened  in  men's  minds 
t  profound  and  too  well  grounded  disbelief  in  women's  love.  The 
ifmge  woman  of  the  present  day  is,  as  men  are  well  aware,  in 
bve  with  marriage,  and  in  order  to  attain  to  that  state  a 
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preference  for  one  person  rather  than  another  is  quickly  seen  to 
be  prejudicial,  for  though  loye  conduces  to  happy  marriages,  love 
conduces  also  to  the  catastrophe  of  single  life,  and  is  but  a  blind 
leader  of  the  blind  at  best. 

Lord  Hemsworth  loyed  Di,  but  that  was  different.  The  fact 
that  she,  being  human,  might  be  equally  attached  to  himself  oi 
to  some  other  man  had  never  struck  him.  It  struck  him  now, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  he  was  speechless. 

It  was  only  a  yery  great  compassion  and  tenderness  that  was 
able  to  wrestle  with  and  vanquish  the  intolerable  pain  of  the 
moment. 

"  See,  Di,"  he  said  gently,  through  his  white  lips.  "  Look  at 
that  great  tear  and  hole  through  your  muff.  I  saw  it  directly  I 
picked  it  up.  A  bullet  did  that ;  do  you  understand  ? — a  bullet 
that  perhaps  would  have  hit  Tempest  but  for  you.  But  you 
saved  him  from  it.  Perhaps  he  is  better  now,  and  afraid  you  are 
hurt.  There  is  the  carriage  coming  to  us;  let  us  go  on  to 
meet  it.*' 

And  in  truth  the  great  Overleigh  omnibus,  with  men  at  the 
horses'  heads,  was  lurching  across  the  uneven  turf  to  meet 
them. 

"  Where  is  John  ?  "  asked  Di  of  Archie,  peering  at  the  empty 
carriage. 

"The  doctor  would  not  have  him  lifted  in  after  all,'*  said 
Archie.  "  They  went  on  on  foot.  We  may  as  well  go  up  in  it," 
and  he  helped  in  Lady  Alice  Fane  and  Miss  Grupps,  who  came  up 
at  the  moment.  Lord  Hemsworth  followed  Di,  and  sat  down  by 
her.  He  was  determined  she  should  be  spared  all  questioning. 
Mr.  Lumley  and  Mr.  Dawnay  got  in  too,  and  sat  silently  staring 
straight  in  front  of  them.  No  one  spoke.  Archie  stood  on  the 
step;  and  the  long  lumbering  vehicle  turned  and  got  slowly 
under  way — the  same  in  which  such  a  merry  party  had  driven  to 
the  ball  the  night  before. 

As  they  reached  the  courtyard  a  confused  mass  of  people 
became  visible  within  it — the  guests  of  the  evening;  the  girls 
standing  about  in  silent  groups,  muffled  to  the  eyes,  for  the  cold 
had  become  intense,  the  men  hurrying  to  and  fro,  getting  out 
their  own  horses  and  helping  the  coachmen  to  harness  them. 
Through  the  darkness  came  the  uplifted  voices  of  Lindo  and 
Fritz  in  hysterics  at  being  debarred  from  taking  part  in  the 
festivities.  Carriages  were  beginning  to  drive  off.  There  was  no 
leave-taking. 

''There  is  our  omnibus,"  said  Mr.  Lumley  to  Miss  Grupps. 
**  That  is  Montagu  lighting  the  lamps.    They  will  be  looking  for 
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V."  And  they  got  out  and  rejoined  their  party,  nodding 
dently  to  the  others,  who  drove  on  to  the  hall  door,  Lord 
Heoisworth  with  them:  he  seemed  quite  ohliyious  of  the  fact 
Aat  he  was  not  staying  at  Overleigh. 

The  hall  was  brilliantly  lighted.  Every  carved  lion  and 
giiffin  on  the  grand  staircase  held  its  lamp.  The  house  party 
vas  standing  about  in  the  hall.  They  looked  at  the  remainder  as 
tbey  came  in,  but  no  one  spoke.  Miss  Fane  was  blinking  in  their 
Bodst  The  other  elder  ladies  who  had  stayed  up  at  the  Castle 
vliispered  with  their  daughters.  A  blaze  of  light  and  silver  came 
through  the  opened  folding  doors  of  the  dining-hall,  where  supper 
for  a  large  number  had  been  prepared. 

"  Any  news  ?  "  asked  Lord  Hemsworth  as  he  guided  Di  to  an 
armchair. 

MisB  Fane  shook  her  head. 

"  They  won't  let  me  in,"  she  said.  "  They  have  taken  him  to 
his  room,  and  they  won't  let  any  one  in." 

"  Who  is  with  him  ?  "  said  Di  in  a  loud  hoarse  voice  that  made 
e^rary  one  look  at  her. 

She  did  not  see  what  every  one  else  did,  namely,  that 
tlie  Beck  and  breast  of  her  grey  coat  were  drenched  with  blood — 
sot  hers. 

*'  The  doctor  and  his  sister  are  with  him.  They  were  both  on 
tlie  ice  at  the  time.  I  think  Lord  Elver  is  there  too,  and 
his  valet." 

Lord  HeiQSWorth  went  into  the  dining-hall,  and  came  back  with 
t  glass  of  champagne  and  a  roll. 

''Bring  things  out  to  the  people,"  he  said  to  the  bewildered 
serfants ;  **  they  won't  come  in  here  for  them."  And  they 
followed  with  trays  of  wine  and  soup.  Without  making  her 
QQnapicuous  he  was  thus  able  to  force  Di  to  drink  and  eat.  She 
temembered  i^terwards  his  wearying  pertinacity  till  she  had 
finished  what  he  brought  her. 

The  men,  most  of  whom  were  exhausted  by  the  pursuit  of  the 
assassin,  or  by  carrying  John  up  the  steep  ascent,  drank  large 
qnuitities  of  spirits.  Archie,  quite  worn  out,  fell  heavily  asleep  in 
ui  oak  chair.  The  women  were  beginning  to  disappear  in  twos 
and  threes.    Every  one  was  dead  beat. 

It  was  Lord  Hemsworth  who  took  the  onus  of  giving  directions, 
who  told  the  servants  to  put  out  the  lights  from  all  the  windows. 
Uias  Fane  was.  of  no  more  use  than  a  sheep  waked  at  midnight 
for  an  opinion  on  New  Zealand  lamb  would  have  been.  She 
stood  about  and  ate  sandwiches  because  they  were  handed  to 
her,  although  sh^  and  the  other  chaperons  had  just   partaken 
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of  roast  turkej ;  went  at  interyals  into  the  picture-gallery,  at 
the  end  of  which  John's  room  was,  and  came  back  shaking  her 
head. 

It  was  Lord  Hemsworth  who  helped  Di  to  her  room,  while  Miss 
Fane  accompanied  them  upstairs.  Di's  room  was  still  brilliantly 
lighted.    Lord  Hemsworth  lingered  on  the  threshold. 

*'  You  will  promise  me  to  take  off  that  damp  gown  at  once," 
he  said.  Somehow  there  seemed  nothing  peculiar  in  the  authori- 
tatiye  attitude  which  he  had  assumed  towards  Di.  She  and  Miss 
Fane  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Yes,  change  all  her  things,"  said  Miss  Fane.  "  Quite  right — 
quite  right." 

"Where  is  your  maid?  Can  you  get  her?"  asked  Lord 
Hemsworth,  uneasily. 

"  I  haye  no  maid,"  said  Di,  trying  and  failing  to  unfasten  her 
grey  furred  coat.  He  winced  as  he  saw  her  touch  it,  and  then  an 
idea  seeming  to  strike  him,  closed  the  door  and  went  downstairs 
again. 

The  servants  had  put  out  the  lamps  in  the  windows  of  the 
picture-gallery,  leaving,  with  unusual  forethought,  one  or  two 
burning  in  the  long  expanse  in  case  of  need. 

In  the  shadow  at  the  further  end,  near  John's  room,  a  bent 
figure  was  sitting,  silently  rocking  itself  to  and  fro.  It  had  been 
there  whenever  he  had  ventured  into  the  gallery.  It  was  there 
still. 

It  was  Mitty — ^Mitty  in  her  best  violet  silk  that  would  stand  of 
itself,  and  her  black  satin  apron,  and  her  gold  brooch  with  the 
mosaic  of  the  Coliseum  that  John  had  brought  her  from  Bome. 
She  raised  her  wet  face  out  of  her  apron  as  the  young  man 
touched  her  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

'*  They  won't  let  me  in  to  him,  sir,"  said  Mitty,  the  round  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  and,  hopping  on  to  her  violet  silk. 
*'  Me  that  nursed  him  since  he  was  a  baby.  He  was  put  into  my 
arms,  dir,  when  he  was  born.  I  took  him  from  the  month,  and 
they  won't  let  me  in." 

"They  will  presently,"  said  Lord  Hemsworth.  "He  T^ill 
be  asking  for  you,  you'll  see,  and  then  how  vexed  he  will  be  if 
he  sees  you  have  been  crying ! " 

"  And  the  warming-pan,  sir,"  gasped  Mitty,  shaken  with  silent 
sobs,  pointing  to  that  article  laid  on  the  settee.  "  I  got  it  ready 
myself.  I  was  as  quick  as  quick.  And  a  bit  of  brown  sugar  in  it 
to  keep  off  the  pain.  And  they  said  they  did  not  want  it — ^as  if  I 
didn't  know  what  he'd  like.  He'll  want  his  old  Mitty,  and  ho 
won't  know  they  are  keeping  me  away  from  him." 
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"Some  one  wants  yon  very  mnch,"  said  Lord  Hemsworth. 
''Poor  Miss  Tempest.  And  she  has  no  maid  with  her.  She  is  not 
fit  to  be  left  to  herself.  Won't  you  go  and  see  to  her,  Mitty  ?  " 
But  Mitty  shook  her  head.  ''  He  may  ask  for  me/'  she  said. 
"I  will  stay  here,  and  come  for  yon  the  first  minute  he  asks," 
said  Lord  Hemsworth,  moving  the  rejected  warming-pan,  and 
sitting  down  beside  her  on  the  hot  settee.  ''  Poor  Miss  Tempest ! 
And  she  tried  so  hard  to  save  him.  Won't  yon  go  to  her  ?  She 
has  only  Miss  Fane  with  her." 

*'MiM  Fane!"  said  Mitty,  evidently  with  the  recollection  of 
long-standing  fend.  "  Much  good  she'd  do  a  body ;  doesn't  know 
ehidk  from  cheese.  She  didn't  even  know  when  Master  John  had 
got  the  measles,  thongh  the  spots  was  out  all  over  him.  '  It's 
only  nettle-rash,  nnrse,'  she  says  to  me,  and  the  same  when  he 
had  them  little  ulsters  in  his  throat.    Miss  Fane  indeed  I  " 

And  after  a  little  more  persuasion  Mitty  consented  to  go  if  he 
inromised  to  come  for  her  if  John  asked  for  her. 

Lord  Hemsworth  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  Mitty  went  reluctantly 
amy.  He  was  in  mortal  anxiety  about  Di.  He  had  a  nervous 
ndsgiTing,  increased  by  his  feeling  of  masculine  helplessness  to  do 
anything  further  for  her,  lest  she  should  fall  ill  or  faint  alone  in 
that  gaily  lighted  room ;  for  of  course  Miss  Fane  would  not  have 
remained,  as  indeed  was  the  case.  She  was  yawning  herself  out 
of  the  room  when  Mitty  appeared. 

"  That's  it — that's  it,"  she  said,  evidently  relieved.  "  Get  to  bed, 
Bz.  No  use  sitting  up.  We  shall  hear  in  the  morning,"  and  she 
departed  to  her  own  room. 

Di  turned  her  white  exhausted  face  slowly  towards  the  old 
woman,  and  vaiiily  tried  to  frame  a  question.  Mitty's  maternal 
instinct  was  aroused  by  the  sight  of  her  lamb's — "  Miss  Dinah  " — 
sitting  in  her  mist-damped  clothes,  which  steamed  where  the 
warmth  of  the  fire  reached  them.  She  had  made  no  efifort  to  take 
<^her  walking  things,  but  she  was  passive  under  Mitty's  hands 
as  the  latter  unfastened  them  and  wrapped  her  in  her  warm 
dressing-gown. 

"  I  can't  go  to  bed,  Mitty,"  said  Di,  hoarsely,  holding  her  gown. 
"Don't  make  me.  Let  me  come  and  sit  in  the  nursery  with  you. 
We  shall  be  nearer  there,  and  then  I  shall  hear.  There  is  no  one 
to  come  and  tell  me  here." 

The  girl  clung  convulsively  to  the  old  woman,  and  the  two  went 
together  to  the  nursery,  and  Mitty,  after  putting  her  guest  into 
the  rocking-chair  by  the  fire,  went  down  once  more  to  ask  for  news. 
But  there  was  no  news.  John  was  still  unconscious,  and  the 
doctor  would  say  nothing.    Presently  Mitty  came  tearfully  back 
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and  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire.  Lord  Hemsworth,  who 
was  sitting  np  with  Archie,  had  promised  to  come  to  the  nursery 
the  moment  there  was  any  change. 

The  nursery  still  bore  traces  of  the  little  party  that  had  broken 
np  so  disastrously,  for  Mitty  had  invited  the  Hite  of  the  Tillage 
ladies  to  view  the  carnival  from  the  nursery  windows.  The 
*'rock"  buns  for  which  Mitty  was  celebrated,  and  one  of  Mrs. 
Alcock's  best  cakes,  were  still  oa  the  table,  and  Mitty's  fluted  silver 
teapot,  with  a  little  nest  of  clean  cups  round  it.  Presently  she 
got  up,  and,  opening  the  corner  cupboard,  began  to  put  them  away; 
but  the  impulse  of  tidying  was  forgotten  as  she  caught  sight  of 
John's  robin  mug  on  the  top  shelf.  She  took  it  down,  and  stood 
holding  it  in  her  old  withered  hands. 

"  I  give  it  him  myself,"  she  said,  "  on  his  birthday  when  he 
was  five  years  old ;  twenty-four  years  ago  come  June.  I  thought 
some  of  his  mother's  family  would  have  remembered  his  birthday, 
if  his  father  didn't  I  thought  something  would  have  come  by 
post.  But  there  wasn't  so  much  as  a  letter.  And  Mrs.  Alcock 
give  him  the  tin  plate  with  the  soldier  on  it,  but  I  never  let  him 
eat  off  it.  And  we  had  Barker's  Uttle  nephew  to  tea,  as  he  was 
learning  to  shoemaykle ;  but  nobody  took  no  notice  of  his  birthday 
e;scept  me  and  Mrs.  Alcock.  And  when  he  went  to  school  I  kep' 
his  mug  and  his  toys — he  never  had  a  many  toys,  but  what  there 
was  I  have  'em.  And  his  clothes,  my  dear,  everything  since  he 
was  born,  from  his  little  cambric  shirts,  I  have  'em  all,  put  away ; 
with  a  bit  of  camphor  to  his  velvet  suit  as  I  took  him  to  York  to 
be  measured  for,  on  purpose  to  make  him  look  pretty  to  his  papa 
when  he  come  home  from  abroad.  But  he  never  took  a  bit  of 
notice  of  him — never."  Mitty  sat  down  by  the  fire,  still  holding 
the  mug.  "  And  a  lace  collar  he  had  with  it — ^real  lace,  the  best  as 
money  could  buy.  I  might  spend  what  I  liked  on  him ;  but  no 
one  never  took  no  notice  of  him,  not  even  in  his  first  sailor's;  and 
he  with  his  pretty  ways,  and  his  grave  talk !  Mrs.  Alcock  and  me 
has  often  cried  over  the  things  he'd  eay.  There's  his  crib  still  in 
the  night-nursery,  by  my  bed.  I  could  not  eleep  without  it  was 
there  ;  and  the  little  blankets  and  sheets  and  piller-slips  as  belong, 
all  put  away,  and  not  a  iron-mould  upon  'em.  Eh,  dear  miss, 
many's  the  time  Fve  got  'em  out  and  aired  *em,  thinking  maybe 
the  day  'ud  come  when  he  would  have  a  babby  of  his  own,  and  I 
should  hold  it  in  my  old  arms  before  I  died.  And  even  if  I  was 
gone  they'd  be  all  ready,  and  the  bassinet  only  wanting  muslin 
to  it.  And  now — oh,  my  lamb,  my  lamb  I  And  they  won't  let  his 
old  Mitty  go  to  him."  And  Mitty's  grief  broke  into  a  paroxysm 
of  sobbing. 
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Di  looked  at  the  old  woman  rocking  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  rising  nnsteadily  she  went  and  knelt  down  by  her, 
potting  her  arms  ronnd  her  in  silence.  She  had  no  comfort  to 
pve  in  words.  It  seemed  as  if  her  strong  yonng  heart  were 
breaking ;  bnt  she  realised  that  Mitty's  angnish  for  a  love  knit  up 
into  so  many  faithful  years  was  greater  than  hers. 

As  she  knelt  a  step  came  along  the  creaking  garret  gallery  with 
its  nneren  flooring.    It  was  Lord  Hemsworth.   - 

He  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  the  wan  light  of  the  morning 
behind  him.     His  face  looked  pinched  and  aged. 

"He is  better,"  he  said.  "He  has  recoyerd  consciousness,  and 
bs  spoken.  The  other  doctor  has  arriyed^  and  they  think  all  will 
go  well** 

And  the  two  women  who  loyed  John  clung  and  sobbed  together. 

Lord  Hemsworth  looked  fixedly  at  Di  and  went  out 


Chapteb  XXXI. 

"Toute  passion  ntdsible  attire,  comme  le  gouffre,  par  le  yertige.  La 
faiUesse  de  volonte  amene  la  faiblesse  de  t^te,  et  Tabime,  malgrc  son 
Iu)rreiir,  fascine  alors  comcne  un  asile." — Amiel, 

Peopls  said  that  John  had  a  charmed  life.  The  diyergence  of 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  of  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  of  a  hair's- 
breadth,  and  the  little  bead  that  passed  right  through  his  neck 
would  haye  pierced  the  jugular  artery,  and  John  would  haye 
added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  names  in  Oyerleigh  Church. 
Ad  it  was,  when  once  the  direction  of  the  bullet  had  been 
aeoertained,  he  was  pronounced  to  be  in  little  danger.  He  rallied 
steadily  and  without  relapse. 

People  said  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  they  began  to  say 
something  more,  namely^  that  it  was  an  object  to  somebody  that 
it  should  be  wiped  out.  Men  are  not  shot  at  for  nothing.  John 
las  not  an  Irish  landlord.  Some  one  eyidently  bore  him  a 
grudge.  Society  instantly  formed  seyeral  more  or  less  discredit- 
able reasons  to  account  for  John's  being  the  object  of  some  one's 
rerenge.  Half-forgotten  rumours  of  Archie's  doings  were  reyiyed, 
vith  John's  name  affixed  to  them.  Decidedly  there  had  been 
aone  '^  entanglement,"  and  John  had  brought  his  fate  upon 
Umsell  Colonel  Tempest,  just  returned  from  foreign  trayel, 
Wd  the  matter  discussed  at  his  club.  His  opinion  was  asked 
«to  the  truth  of  the  reports ;  but  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
tai  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  not  deny  them.    Di's,  Lady 
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Alice  Fane's>  and  Misa  Grnpps'  names  were  all  equally  associated 
with  John's  in  the  different  versions  of  the  accident. 

Colonel  Tempest  did  not  go  to  see  his  daughter.  She  had  been 
telegraphed  for  the  morning '  after  the  ice  carnival  by  Mrs. 
Oonrtenay,  who  had  actually  developed  with  the  thaw  the 
bronchitis  which  she  had  dreaded  throughout  the  frost.  Di  and 
Archie^  whose  leave  was  up,  returned  to  town  together  for  once. 

Archie  had  experienced  a  distinct  though  shamed  pang  of 
disappointment  when  John's  state  was  pronounced  to  be  favour- 
able. All  night  long,  as  he  had  sat  waking  and  dozing  beside  the 
gallery  fire,  opposite  Lord  Hemsworth's  motionless  wakeful  figure, 
visions  of  wealth  passed,  in  spite  of  himself,  before  his  mind- 
visions  of  four-in-hands,  and  screaming  champagne  suppers,  and 
smashing  things  he  could  afford  to  pay  for,  and  running  his  own 
horses  on  the  turf.  He  did  not  want  John  to  die.  He  had  been 
dreadfully  shocked  when  he  had  first  caught  sight  of  the  stony 
upturned  face  almost  beneath  his  feet,  and,  had  strained  every 
nerve  in  his  body  to  overtake  the  murderer.  He  did  not  want 
John  to  go  where  he,  Archie,  would  have  been  terrified  to  go 
himself;  but — he  wanted  the  things  John  had,  which  his  father 
had  often  told  him  should  by  rights  have  been  his,  and  they 
could  not  both  have  them  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

He  could  not  understand  his  father's  fervent  ^'  Thank  God ! '' 
when  he  assured  him  that  John  was  out  of  danger. 

'^  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  said  Archie,  with  his  smallest 
grin.  He  was  desperately  short  of  money  again  by  this  time,  and 
he  had  no  one  to  apply  to.  He  knew  enough  of  John  to  be  aware 
that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  Twenty- 
four  hours  ago  he  had  thought — how  could  he  help  it? — that 
perhaps  there  would  be  no  further  trouble  on  that  irksome 
wearisome  subject ;  for  lack  of  money,  and  the  annoyance  entailed 
by  procuring  it,  was  the  thorn  in  Archie's  flesh.  But  now  the 
annoyance  was  still  there,  beginning,  as  it  were,  all  over  again, 
owing  to— John.  Madeleine  would  lend  him  money,  he  knew ;  but 
he  would  be  a  cad  to  take  it.  He  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing,  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  turned  it  over  in  his  mind. 

The  ice  carnival  and  John's  escape  were  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
In  ten  days  it  was  forgotten  for  a  cause  cilAre  by  everyone  except 
Clolonel  Tempest. 

Colonel  Tempest  had  had  a  fairly  pleasant  time  abroad.  While 
his  small  stock  of  ready  money  lasted — the  remainder  of  the  five 
hundred  (subtracted  from  the  sum  he  had  returned  to  John  after 
his  interview  with  Larkin — he  had  really  almost  enjoyed  himself. 
He  had  picked  up  a  few  old  companions  of  the  hanger-on  species 
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it  Baden  and  Hombnrg,  and  had  given  them  dinners — he  was 
iiirays  open-handed.  He  had  the  natural  predilection  for  the 
flodetj  of  his  social  inferiors  which  generally  accompanies  a 
predilection  for  being  deferred  to,  and  regarded  as  a  person  of 
importance.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  the  most 
liberal-minded  of  men  in  the  choice  of  his  companions,  and 
without  the  social  prejudices  of  his  class.  He  had  won  a  little  at 
''baccarat."  His  health  also  had  improved.  On  his  return  in 
December  to  the  lodgings  which  he  had  left  in  such  a  panic  in 
ivljy  be  told  himself  that  he  had  been  in  a  morbid  state  of 
health,  that  he  had  taken  things  too  much  to  heart,  that  he  had 
been  over-sensitiye,  that  there  was  no  need  to  be  afraid.  Five 
months  had  elapsed;  it  would  be  all  right.  And  it  had  been 
all  right  for  about  a  month ;  and  then 

If  the  distressing  theory  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  has  any 
tnith,  surely  sin  is  its  own  punishment. 

The  old  monotonous  pains  took  Colonel  Tempest.    ' 

Ik  is  a  popular  axiom  among  persons  in  robust  health  that 
<»ther8  labouring  long  under  a  painful  disease  become  accustomed 
to  it  It  is  perhaps  as  true  as  all  axioms,  however  freely  laid 
down  by  persons  in  one  state  respecting  the  feelings  of  others  in 
a  state  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  can  be. 

The  continual  dropping  of  water  wears  away  the  stone.  The 
stone  ought  of  course  to  put  up  an  umbrella — anyone  can  see 
(bat— or  shift  its  position.     But  it  seldom  does  so. 

There  was  a  continual  dropping  of  a  slowly  diluted  torture  on 
the  crumbling  sandstone  of  Colonel  Tempest's  heart.  The  few 
months  of  intermission  only  rendered  more  acute  the  agony  of 
the  inevitable  recommencement.  As  he  felt  in  July,  after  the 
fire  in  John's  lodgings,  so  he  felt  now — just  the  same  again,  all 
oier  again,  only  worse.  The  porous  sandstone  was  wearing 
down. 

He  wandered  like  a  ghost  in  the  snowy  places  in  the  park— for 
snow  had  followed  the  thaw — or  paced  for  hours  by  the  Serpentine, 
staring  at  the  water.  Once  in  a  path  across  the  park  he  suddenly 
ttnght  sight  of  John  walking  slowly  in  the  direction  of  Kensington. 
The  young  man  passed  vnthin  a  couple  of  yards  of  him  without 
seeing  him,  his  head  bent  and  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

''It  is  his  ghost!  "  said  Colonel  Tempest  to  himself,  clutching 
the  railing,  and  looking  back  at  the  receding  figure  with  an  access 
rf  shuddering  horror. 

Another  figure  passed,  a  heavy  man  in  an  ulster. 

**He  is  being  followed,"  thought  Colonel  Tempest.  "It  is 
Svayne;  and  he  is  following  him ! " 
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He  mshed  panting  after  the  second  figure,  and  oyertook  it  at  a 
meeting  of  the  ways. 

"  Swayne !  "he  gasped ;  "  for  mercy's  sake,  Swayne,  don't " 

A  beneyolent  elderly  face  turned  and  peered  at  him  in  the 
twilight,  and  Colonel  Tempest  remembered  that  Swayne  was 
dead. 

''My  name  is  Smith,"  said  the  man,  and,  after  waiting  a 
moment,  passed  on. 

In  a  flash  of  memory,  Colonel  Tempest  saw  Swayne's  hnddled 
figure  crouching  in  the  disordered  bed,  and  the  check  trousers 
over  a  chair,  and  the  candle  on  the  window-sill  bent  double  by 
the  heat.  That  had  been  the  manner  of  Swayne's  departure. 
How  had  he  come  to  forget  he  was  dead,  and  that  John  was  laid 
up  at  Oyerleigh  ? 

"I  am  going  mad,"  he  said  to  himself;  ''that  will  be  the  end. 
I  shall  go  mad  and  tell  everything." 

The  new  idea  haunted  him  ;  he  could  not  shake  it  off.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  wide  world  to  turn  to  for  a  change  of  thought. 
If  he  fell  asleep  at  night,  he  was  waked  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  to  find  himself  sitting  up  in  bed  talking  loudly  of  he  knew 
not  what.  Once  he  heard  himself  call  Swayne's  and  John's  names 
aloud  into  the  listening  darkness,  and  broke  into  a  cold  sweat  at 
the  thought  that  he  might  have  been  heard  in  the  next  room. 
Perhaps  the  other  lodger — the  young  man  with  the  red  hair, 
cramming  for  the  Army — knew  everything  by  this  time.  Perhaps 
the  lodging-house  people  had  been  listening  at  the  door,  and 
would  give  him  in  charge  in  the  morning  I  Did  he  not  at  that 
very  moment  hear  furtive  steps  and  whispering  on  the  landing  ? 
He  rushed  out  to  see  the  thin  tabby  cat,  the  walking  funeral  of 
the  beetles  and  mice  of  the  establishment,  slip  noiselessly  down- 
stairs; and  he  returned  to  his  room  shivering  from  head  to  foot, 
to  toss  and  shudder  until  the  morning,  and  then  furtively  eye  the 
landlady  and  her  daughter  in  curl-papers. 

More  days  passed.  Colonel  Tempest  had  had  doubts  at  first, 
but  gradually  he  became  convinced  that  the  people  in  the  house 
knew.  He  was  sure  of  it  by  the  look  in  their  faces  if  he  passed 
them  on  the  stairs.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  time ;  they  were 
waiting  to  make  certain  before  they  informed  against  him. 
Perhaps  they  had  written  to  John.  There  was  no  news  of  John, 
except  a  rumour  in  the  World  that  he  was  to  stand  at  the  coming 
general  election. 

Colonel  Tempest  became  the  prey  of  an  idee  fixi.  When  John 
came  forward  on  the  hustings  he  would  be  shot  at  and  killed. 
He  became  as  certain  of  it  as  if  it  had  already  happened.    At 
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times  he  beliered  it  had  happened — that  he  had  been  present,  and 
had  seen  him  fall  forward,  and  it  was  he,  Colonel  Tempest,  who 
had  shot  him,  and  had  been  taken  red-handed  with  one  of  his  old 
regimental  pistols  smoking  in  his  hand. 

Colonel  Tempest  had  those  pistols  somewhere.  One  day  he  got 
them  out  and  looked  at  them,  and  spent  a  long  time  rnbbing  them 
op.  They  nsed  to  hang  crosswise  nnder  a  photograph  of  himself, 
in  nniform,  in  his  wife's  little  drawing-room.  He  reooUected,  with 
tiie  bitterness  that  accompanies  the  remembrance  of  the  waste  of 
kyished  affections,  how  he  had  sat  with  his  wife  and  child  a  whole 
wet  afternoon  polishing  np  those  pistols,  while  another  man  in  his 
plaoe  would  have  gone  off  to  his  club.  (Colonel  Tempest  always 
knew  what  that  other  man  would  have  done.)  And  Di  had  been 
goitle  and  affectionate,  and  had  had  a  colour  for  once,  and  had 
played  with  her  creeping  child  like  a  cat  with  its  kitten.  And 
they  had  had  tea  together  afterwards,  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  the 
child  asleep  between  them.  Ah !  If  she  had  only  been  always 
like  that,  he  thought,  as  he  remembered  the  cloud  that,  owing  to 
her  uncertain  temper,  had  gradually  settled  on  his  home-life. 

An  intense  bitterness  was  springing  afresh  in  Colonel  Tempest's 
mind  against  his  dead  wife,  against  his  dead  brother,  against 
Swayne,  against  his  children  who  never  came  near  him  (Di  was 
nursing  Mrs.  Courtenay  in  bronchitis,  but  that  was  of  no  account), 
against  the  world  in  general,  which  did  not  care  what  became  of 
hinu     No  one  cared. 

"  They  will  be  sorry  some  day,"  he  said  to  himself.  And  still 
the  waking  nightmare  remained  of  seeing  John  fall,  and  of  finding 
he  had  shot  him  himsell 

Here  days  passed. 

And  gradually,  among  the  tottering  debris  of  a  life  undermined 
{rom  its  youth,  one  other  thought  began,  mole-like,  to  delve  and 
creep  in  the  darkness. 

Truly  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard. 

No  one  cared  what  he  suffered,  what  he  went  through.  This 
was  the  constant  refrain  of , these  latter  days.  He  had  paroxysms 
of  angry  tears  of  self-pity,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  his  heart 
rent  to  think  of  himself  sitting  bound  with  anguish  by  his  solitary 
firesida  Love  holds  the  casting  vote  iii  the  destinies  of  most  of 
UB.  There  is  only  one  love  which  wrings  the  heart  beyond  human 
endurance — the  love  of  self. 

And  yet  more  days.  The  sun  gave  no  light  by  day,  neither  the 
moon  by  night. 

'  To  the  severe  cold  of  January  a  mild  February  had  succeeded. 
March  was  dose  at  hand.    The  hope  and  yearning  of  the  spring 
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was  in  the  air  already.  Already  in  Kensington  Gardens  the  silly 
birds  had  begnn  to  sing,  and  the  snowdrops  and  the  little 
regiments  of  crocuses  had  come  up  in  double  file  to  listen. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  a  pale  London  sun  was  shining 
like  a  new  shilling  in  the  sky,  striking  as  many  sparks  as  he  could 
out  of  the  Bound  Pond.  There  was  quite  a  regatta  at  that  Cowes 
of  nursery  shipping.  The  mild  wind  was  just  strong  enough 
to  take  sailing-vessels  across.  The  big  man-of-war  belonging  to 
the  big  melancholy  man  who  seemed  open  to  an  offer,  the  yachts 
and  the  little  fishing-smacks,  everything  with  a  sail  got  over 
sooner  or  later.  The  tiny  hollow  boats  with  seats  were  being 
towed  along  the  edge  in  leading  reins.  A  wooden  doll  with  joints 
took  advantage  of  its  absence  of  costume  to  drop  out  of  the  boat  in 
which  it  was  being  conveyed,  and  take  a  swim  in  the  open.  But 
it  was  recovered.  An  old  gentleman  with  spectacles  hooked  it  out 
with  the  end  of  his  umbrella  in  a  moment,  quite  pleased  to  be  of 
use.  The  little  boys  shouted,  the  little  girls  tossed  their  manes, 
and  careered  round  the  pool  on  slender  black  legs.  Solemn  babies 
looked  on  from  perambulators. 

The  big  man  started  the  big  man-of-war  again,  and  the  whole 
fleet  came  behind  in  its  wake. 

Colonel  Tempest  was  sitting  on  a  seat  near  the  landing-place, 
where  the  ship-owners  had  run  to  clutch  their  property  a  moment 
ago.  His  hand  was  clenched  on  something  he  held  under  his 
overcoat. 

'^  When  the  big  ship  touches  the  edge,"  he  said  to  himself. 

They  came  slowly  across  the  pool  in  a  flocL  Every  little  boy 
shrieked  to  every  other  little  boy  of  his  acquaintance,  to  observe 
how  his  particular  craft  was  going.  The  big  man  alone  was 
perfectly  apathetic,  though  his  priceless  possession  was  the  first, 
of  course.  He  began  walking  slowly  round.  Half  the  children 
were  at  the  landing  before  him,  calling  to  their  boats,  and  stretch- 
ing out  their  hands  towards  them. 

The  big  one  touched  land. 

"Not  this  time,"  said  Colonel  Tempest  to  himself;  "next  time." 

How  often  he  had  said  that  already  1  How  often  his  hand  had 
failed  him  when  the  moment,  which  he  and  that  other  self  had 
agreed  upon,  had  arrived !  How  often  he  had  gone  guiltily  back 
to  the  rooms  to  which  he  had  not  intended  to  return,  and  had  lain 
down  once  more  in  the  bed  which  had  become  an  accomplice  to 
the  torture  of  every  hour  of  darkness  1 

Between  the  horror  of  returning  once  again,  and  the  horror  of 
the  step  into  another  darkness,  his  soul  oscillated  with  the  feeble 
violence  of  despair. 
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He  remembered  the  going  back  of  yesterday. 

''I  will  not  go  back  again,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  the  passion 

of  a  spoilt  child,    "  I  will  not — I  will  not." 
*'It  is  time  to  go  home,  Master  Georgie,"  said  a  nursery-maid. 
"  Jnst  once  more,  Bessie,"  pleaded  the  boy.     "Just  one  dngle 
once  more." 

*"  Well,  then,  it  must  be  the  last  time,  mind,"  said  the  good- 
oatnred  arbiter  of  fate,  turning  the  perambulator,  and  pushing  it 
along  the  edge ;  while  the  occupant  of  the  same  added  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  occasion  by  beating  a  much-chewed  musical  rattle 
against  the  wheel. 

*'The  last  iime.'^  The  chance  words  seized  upon  Colonel 
Tempest's  shuddering  panic-stricken  mind,  and  held  it  as  in  a  yice. 

''Next  time,"  he  said  oyer  and  oyer  again  to  himself.  "  Next 
time  shall  really  be  the  last  time — really  the  last,  the  very  last." 

The  boats  were  coming  across  again,  straggling  wide  of  each 
other;  how  quick,  yet  what  an  eternity  in  coming!  The  top- 
heaTj  boat  with  the  red  sail  would  be  the  first.  It  had  been 
started  long  before  the  others.  The  wind  caught  it  near  the  edge. 
It  would  turn  over.  No,  it  righted  itself.  It  neared,  it  bobbed  in 
ilio  ripple  at  the  brink ;  it  touched. 

Colonel  Tempest's  mind  had  become  quite  numb.  Be  only 
imew  that  for  some  imperative  reasoi^  which  he  had.  forgotten  he 
must  pull  the  trigger.  He  half  pulled  it ;  then  again  more 
doddedly. 

There  was  a  report.  It  stunned  him  back  to  a  kind  of  con- 
sdoQsness  of  what  he  had  done,  but  he  felt  nothing. 

There  was  a  great  silence,  and  then  a  shrieking  of  terrified 
children,  and  a  glimpse  of  agitated  people  close  at  hand,  and 
others  running  towards  him. 

The  man  vrith  the  big  boat  under  his  arm  said,  "  By  gum !  " 

Colonel  Tempest  looked  at  him.  He  felt  nothing.  Had  he 
iafled? 

The  smoke  came  curling  out  at  his  collar,  and  something 
^pped  from  his  nerveless  hand  and  lay  gleaming  on  the  grass. 
^IWe  was  a  sound  of  many  waters  in  his  ears. 

"He  might  have  spared  the  children,"  said  a  man's  voice, 
ttemnlous  with  indignation. 

"That  is  always  the  way.  No  one  thinks  of  me"  thought 
Cotouel  Tempest.  And  the  Bound  Pond  and  the  growing  crowd, 
nd  the  child  nearest  him  with  its  convulsed  face,  all  turned 
ttetly  before  his  eyes,  slid  up,  and  disappeared. 
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Thebb's  a  breath  of  western  air 
Seems  about  your  temples  straying: 

I  can  fancy  such  black  hair 
With  Atlantic  breezes  playing: 

Freedom's  self  has  pressed  a  kiss 

On  brows  I  mnst  for  ever  miss. 

Eyes — their  colour  who  could  name? 

I  ne'er  asked,  content  discerning 
Quenchless  as  the  vestal's  flame 

In  those  depths  unfathomed  buining, 
Frankly,  utterly  sincere 
The  steadfast  soul  that  knew  no  fear. 

And  your  speech — we  strive  and  toil, 
We  poor  men,  yet  leave  unuttered 

Half  we'd  say,  and  then  recoil 
With  a  "wasted  effort"  muttered: 

Little  wonder  you  spoke  true, — 

'Twas  Truth  herself  that  spoke  through  you. 

^'But  the  sun  has  set,  you  know; 

All's  dark  now!"    Nay,  pause  a  minute: 
Mark  you,  friend,  yon  afterglow, 

How  each  tree,  shrub,  flower  in  it 
Stands  clear-cut,  distinct,  defined! 
Has  noon  aught  fairer,  to  your  mind? 

My  sun's  set!    But  yet  there  stays 
Such  a  light!    To  me  all's  clearer: 

Courage  nobler  for  her  gaze, 
Freedom  for  her  brows  the  dearer, 

Truth,  because  she  spoke,  more  bright — 

Well,  that  will  last  me  till  the  night. 
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Ix  the  Ohnrcli  of  Alyerstoke,  down  by  the  Hampshire  coast,  there 
is  hanging  a  stained  and  tattered  pieoe  of  silk,  the  sight  of  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  ronse  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  breast  of  even  the 
most  phlegmatic  of  Englishmen.  It  is  all  that  war  and  the  seasons 
bie  spared  of  an  old  regimental  colonr  of  the  44th  Foot,  but  it  is  a 
record  of  imperishable  heroism.  It  has  waved  throngh  the  battle 
smoke  aronnd  the  Barmese  forts;  it  has  traversed  the  Indian 
plains;  it  has  climbed  the  mountain  wall  that  lifts  upwards  from 
the  Indus  shore ;  it  has  witnessed  a  struggle  between  a  handful  of 
Englishmen  and  a  whole  nation  in  arms  ;  it  is  the  very  flag  that 
floated  over  the  bayonets  on  that  fatal  morning  in  the  year  '48,  as 
the  battalion  filed  slowly  through  the  breach  in  the  cantonment 
vail  at  Gabul,  out  into  the  winding-sheet  of  snow  stretching  from 
the  city  to  the  grim  defile  of  the  JugduUuck.  The  men  who 
guarded  the  banner  are  sleeping  by  the  Cabul  road.  Its  blackened 
shreds,  perhaps  the  only  vestige  that  is  left  of  the  whole  doomed 
eolnmn,  rest  there  in  the  quiet  Hampshire  church  in  a  case  of 
glass  and  oak. 

To  understand  the  story,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
oommencement  of  the  present  reign,  and  to  gather  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  something  of  the  geographical  and  political  relationship 
of  India  and  Afghan  at  that  period.  The  north-western  frontier 
of  the  East  India  Company  of  those  days  bore  absolutely  no 
resemblance  at  all  to  that  of  our  modem  Empire.  So  far  from 
inarching  with  the  mountains  from  Peshawar  to  the  sea,  it  was 
heid  back  by  a  barrier  of  the  great  fighting  races  of  the 
peninsula  &om  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Scindh  had  not  yet  been 
wnqnered  by  the  genius  of  Napier ;  in  the  whole  of  the  vast 
territories  of  the  Bajput  princes  there  was  probably  not  a  solitary 
lAnte  sentinel ;  whilst  Bunjeet  Smgh,  though  a  shadow  of  his 
tomer  manhood,  still  gripped  as  firmly  as  of  yore  the  Punjab  and 
^  Cashmere  Highlands.  In  short,  when  the  English  massed  their 
favees  for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  nearest  point  from 
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wbicli  they  could  lanncli  their  blow  proved  to  be  distant,  as  the 
<^ow  flies,  some  two  hundred  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Khyber. 

The  old  Asiatic  proyerb,  "  He  that  wonld  hold  Hindustan  must 
make  himself  master  of  Afghanistan/'  had  already  begun  to  exert 
its  baneful  influence  over  the  intellect  of  Lord  Auckland — that 
unhappy  man,  who,  coming  out  from  England  with  the  generous 
design  of  **  doing  good  to  his  fellowmen/'  lived  to  see  the  characters 
upon  the  slate  of  his  good  intention  sponged  out  in  blood.  His 
ear  had  caught  the  first  low  whisper  of  the  intrigues  of  Bussia 
with  the  Afghan  Ameers.  The  pistol  shot  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
hotel  had  not  yet  brought  Yickovich's  career  to  its  tragic  close, 
and  he  knew  that  that  able  man  was  filling  the  brain  of  Dost 
Mahomed  with  dreams  of  empire  and  conquest  in  reward  for 
alliance  with  the  Czar.  The  Persians  had  made  their  camp  about 
the  walls  of  Herat,  and  though  the  splendid  genius  of  one  unaided 
British  subaltern  was  to  hold  the  ''  gate  of  Lidia  *'  hard  shut  in 
their  faces,  public  opinion  was  unanimous  in  attributing  their  attack 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Kremlin.  "  The  race,"  in  fact,  wrote 
the  most  able  of  all  Lord  Auckland's  agents, ''  was  a  neck-to-neck 
one  between  Bussia  and  England." 

The  position  was  one  which  would  have  taxed  the  powers  of 
that  "magician"  upon  the  stage  of  Central  Asian  politics,  Herbert 
Edwardes  himself:  poor  Lord  Auckland  was  hopelessly  bewildered. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  beneficence  of  the  English  raj,  and 
seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  great  charge,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  the  moment  had  arrived,  if 
not  for  the  actual  incorporation  of  the  country  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  at  least  for  the  exercise  of  a 
dominant  influence  in  its  government.  Had  he  been  content  to 
attempt  the  achievement  of  his  aims  by  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  Afghans,  and  a  loyal  efibrt  to  bind  the  two  nations 
together  in  chains  of  mutual  self-interest  and  esteem,  he  might 
have  left  a  reputation  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
brilliant  men  who  had  preceded  him  in  his  great  office.  Had  he, 
determined  as  he  ^^as  upon  the  virtual  annexation  of  the  country, 
poured  his  troops  through  the  passes,  and  proceeded  upon  the 
Bussian  principles  of  conquest,  he  might  even,  though  at  fabulous 
cost,  have  crushed  the  tribes  into  sullen  acquiescence.  But  from 
the  moment  he  embarked  upon  a  vessel  of  which  the  figure-head 
was  fraud,  and  the  guns  were  half-shotted,  it  was  evident  that  he 
would  merely  succeed  in  scuttling  his  command. 

The  mistake  into  which  Lord  Auckland  was  betrayed  was 
founded  upon  a  fatal  misconception.  The  Afghans,  he  was  induced 
to  believe,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  raj ;  if  only  their 
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deposed  monarcb.  Shah  Soojah^  would  present  himself  at  the 
month  of  the  Ehjher  at  the  head  of  two  sepoy  regiments,^  the 
tribesmen  would  carry  him  through  it  in  their  arms.  The  Shah 
listened  eagerly  to  the  suggestion.  Would  the  English  enable 
Mm  to  eompensate  himself  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  exile  by 
a  new  lease  of  power,  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  whatever  terms 
tbey  should  dictate.  But  those  years  had  witnessed  the  deyelop- 
iiient  of  a  career  remarkable  eyen  in  the  picturesque  annals  of  the 
East;  and  in  the  person  of  Dost  Mahomed,  the  Afghans  were 
conscious  that  they  possessed  one  of  the  ablest  soldiers  and  wisest 
rulers  that  the  tide  of  reyolution  had  ever  washed  into  the  throne 
ol  CabuL  Bred  to  the  most  menial  of  all  offices — ^that  of  a  sweeper 
in  the  great  tomb  of  Lamech — ^permitted  later  to  bear  the  lotah 
and  fill  the  pipe  of  his  mighty  kinsman  the  Eangmaker  Futteh 
Ehan,  the  Dost  had  forced  his  way,  by  a  display  of  splendid 
talents,  to  the  highest  position  in  his  country.  His  earlier  days 
bad  been  tempestuons  and  stained  with  excess ;  but  upon  the  foot 
of  the  throne  he  had  cast  his  past  behind  him,  and  sworn  to  rule 
bis  people  with  justice.  The  oath  was  kept.  Dost  Mahomed 
leoame  the  idol  of  the  tribes.  Strong,  however,  as  was  his 
podtion,  it  -was  beset  by  difficulties.  With  a  rival  upon  the 
tbrone  of  Herat,  and  Shah  Soojah  eternally  intriguing  beyond 
the  Indus,  with  the  Persians  pressing  from  the  west,  and  the 
Sikhs  pushing  npward  from  Peshawar,  he  felt  the  necessity  for  an 
alliance  which  should  insure  him  against  the  instability  of  tribal 
loyalty.  Of  competitors  for  that  honour  there  was  no  lack ;  but 
irith  remarkable  sagacity  the  Dost  had  foreseen  that  at  once  his 
greatest  danger  and  his  best  security  lay  in  the  attitude  of  that 
mighty  power  whose  sentinels  were  already  patrolling  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej.  He  seized,  therefore,  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Auckland  to  address  that  nobleman  in  a  letter 
in  which,  with  all  the  hyperbole  of  Oriental  imagery,  he  besought 
him  to  extend  to  the  Afghans  the  protection  of  England,  and  to 
redress  the  wrong  they  had  suffered  by  the  Sikh  conquest  of 
Peshawar. 

The  reply  of  Lord  Auckland  was  at  once  statesmanlike  and 
gracious.  The  idea  of  intervention,  it  is  true,  he  put  firmly  aside. 
**My  friend,"  he  wrote,  in  words  which  in  later  days  must  have 
recurred  with  sardonic  mockery  to  the  mind  of  the  Ameer — "  My 
ftiend,  yon  are  aware  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  British 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  other  independent 
states";  but  he  expressed  his  anxiety,  by  the  negotiation  of  a 
muuercial  treaty,  which  should  convert  the  Indus  into  the  grand 
tode  route  for  the  products  of  Central  Asia,  to  unite  the  two 
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powers  in  bonds  of  mntual  advantage.  Eq[tially  happy  was  his 
choice  of  an  envoy.  To  the  Afghan/ no  less  than  to  the  English- 
man, the  name  of  '^  Bokhara  Barnes  '*  seemed  the  password  to 
success*  A  diplomatist  who  had  won  his  earliest  honours  at  the 
court  of  the  old  Lion  of  the  Punjab ;  an  Orientalist,  who  with  the 
theoretical  learning  of  the  study  combined  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  the  tribesman  and  of  the  bazaar ;  an  explorer,  who 
had  followed  the  trail  of  Moorcroft  over  the  passes  of  the  Hindob- 
Eoosh  into  the  wild  and  inhospitable  plains  beyond,  and  whose 
ascent  of  the  Indus  had  wrung  from  a  Syud  upon  the  bank  the 
bitter  prophecy,  "  Now  is  Scindh  gone,  since  the  English  have 
seen  the  river  which  is  the  road  to  its  conquest " — Bumes  appeared 
to  his  countrymen  the  very  person  to  deal  with  the  tortuous 
workings  of  the  Asiatic  mind.  To  the  Cabulese  generally,  and 
to  their  ruler  in  particular,  the  nomination  of  Bumes  was  even 
more  acceptable.  For  whilst  his  travels  in  their  country  were 
known  to  have  impressed  him  with  a  most  favourable  estimate  of 
the  Afgban  character,  it  was  an  open  secret  that  by  personal 
acquaintance  both  with  Dost  Mahomed  and  Shah  Soojah  he  had 
formed  an  opinion  as  favourable  to  the  powers  of  the  Ameer  as 
it  was  contemptuous  of  those  of  the  pensioner  of  Loodhinah. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  over  again  the  story  of  those 
abortive  negotiations  by  which  Lord  Auckland  sought  to  obtain 
a  paramount  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Afghan  in  return  for 
services  which  were  absolutely  visionary.  Of  Bumes'  conduct  of 
the  mission  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  with  his  hands  practically  tied  behind  him,  ho 
succeeded  in  laying  the  foundations  of  an  alliance  which  might 
have  proved  the  strongest  bulwark  ever  erected  on  our  north-west 
frontier,  only  to  find  that  it  had  been  assiduously  mined  from 
Calcutta,  and,  instead  of  being  carried  up  to  its  battlements,  was 
to  be  blown  into  the  air.  The  ground  upon  which  Lord  Auckland 
justified  his  repudiation  of  Burnes'  policy  was  that  the  Ameer 
could  not  possibly  be  trusted.  The  fatuity  of  the  reasoning  was 
exposed  a  few  years  later  when  Herbert  Edwardes,  handicapped 
by  the  recollection  of  Lord  Auckland's  baseness,  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  task  over  which  Bumes  had  failed.  Then, 
with  the  sepoys  up  in  mutiny  from  Delhi  to  Peshawar,  and  with 
his  people  goading  him  to  launch  the  green  banner  through  the 
Ehyber,  the  old  man  stood  staunch.  "  I  have  made  a  treaty  with 
the  English,"  he  answered  with  splendid  loyalty,  "  and^  please 
Ood,  I  will  keep  it  to  tbe  end." 

Burnes  returned  to  India  to  discover  that  the  Government,  in 
defiance  of  every  principle  of  honour,  had  determined  to  remove 
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bj  foree  of  arms  the  capable  and  friendly  ruler  of  Gabnl  in 
kma  of  a  ereattire  of  their  own,  and  that  thmt  choice  had  fallen 
<m  Shah  Soojdi.  For  a  discredited  envoy,  whose  policy  had  been 
eeDsored  and  repudiated,  his  welcome  was  somewhat  strange.  He 
was  rewarded  with  knighthood,  and  was  offered  the  post  of  second 
political  officer  to  the  expedition.  Barnes  was  still  yoang,  ablaze 
irith  energy  and  ambition;  in  an  evil  honr  he  listened  to  the 
bhndishments  of  Lord  Auckland,  and  consented  to  return  to 
Afghan  to  complete  the  ruin  of  his  work.  But  though  the 
samples  of  the ,  man  had  been  oyercomei  his  written  words 
lemained,  and  his  words,  it  was  felt,  would  carry  immense  weight 
in  England.  For  the  express  purpose,  therefore,  of  deceiving  the 
public,  a  British  Cabinet  consented  to  stoop  to  the  artifice  of 
presenting  Parliament  with  a  version  of  his  despatches  so  edited 
tnd  80  garUed  as  to  make  him  appear  the  exponent  of  the  policy 
they  had  been  written  to  reprobate. 

80  the  die  was  cast.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1838,  the 
tnny  of  the  Lidus  broke  up  its  camp  before  Ferozepore,  and 
nttiehed  along  the  river  bank  towards  Bakkur.  The  Bolan  was 
desred  without  mishap.  The  women  of  Gandahar  welcomed  us 
by  strewing  the  streets  with  flowers.  In  the  pitch  darkness  of  a 
stormy  July  morning  a  handful  of  English  engineers  walked  up 
to  the  walls  of  Qhuznee,  threw  down  their  powder  sacks,  blew  up 
their  matches,  and  sent  the  timbers  and  masonry  of  the  Cabul 
gate  crashing  about  its  defenders.  Ten  minutes  later  the  bugles 
of  the  13th,  sounding  through  the  alleys  of  the  town,  announced 
that  the  stormers  had  carried  the  breach.  The  fall  of  the  famous 
fortress  filled  the  Afghans  with  consternation.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Dost  ^Jf  ahomed,  in  tones  vibrating  with  fire  and  emotion, 
called  upon  those  who  had  eaten  his  salt  for  thirteen  long  years 
to  follow  him  but  once  against  the  Feringhees  that  he  might  win 
at  least  a  soldier's  grave.  His  men  melting  away  under  his  very 
eyes  wavned  him  that  all  was  lost.  He  mounted  his  horse  and 
fled  towards  thEo  ffindoo-Koosh,  whilst  the  hoofs  of  Outram's 
tioopeit  thundered  in  his  rear.  On  the  7th  of  August  Shah 
Soojah  Cbtered  Gabul  in  state.  The  procession  was  to  have  been 
a  pageant  {'  it  approximated  more  nearly  to  a  funeral.  The 
atieets  wer^  deserted,  the  shops  closed,  not  a  solitary  cheer 
marred  the  solemnity  of  the  proceedings.  The  Afghans,  clustered 
in  sutten  groups  in  their  doorways,  cast  curious  glances  towards 
thsfiUng  lines  of  English  soldiers ;  but  for  the  man,  gorgeous  in 
nlk:and  glittering  with  jewels,  riding  at  their  head  upon  his 
mow-orhita  charger,  there  was  not  a  salaam,  hardly  eyen  a  glance. 
Svdvwas  the  triumph  of  Shah  Soojah. 
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The  Eoglisli  Goyernment  had  got  their  puppet  upon  the  thione 
of  Gabnl;  bat  they  were  not  long  in  discoyering  that  the  Dost, 
defeated  and  dethroned,  was  mudb  the  better  man  of  the  two. 
Whilst  their  precious  protSgS  was  holding  empty  court  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Balla  Hissar,  fighting  Afjghan  was  welling  steadily 
oyer  to  the  camp  of  the  rebel  under  the  Hindoo-Eoosh.  For  the 
next  eighteen  months  the  army  of  occupation  enjoyed  all  the 
pleasures  of  a  guerilla  war.  The  troops  were  for  oyer  marching 
and  counter-marching  against  a  phantom  enemy.  Towards  the 
end  of  October,  1840,  the  Dost  found  himself  sufficiently  strong 
to  yenture  into  the  Cabul  country.  At  last,  on  the  2nd  of 
Noyember,  Sir  Bobert  Sale,  adyancing  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force  along  the  Purwandurrah  yalley,  came  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  the  enemy.  Sale  saw  his  opportunity.  The  natiye 
cayalry  were  thrown  forward  to  outflank  the  enemy.  But  the 
Dost  had  no  intention  of  ayoiding  the  contest.  Snatching  his 
lunghi  from  his  head,  and  standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  bareheaded 
before  his  men,  he  pointed  first  to  the  green  banner  of  Islam,  and 
then  to  the  ranks  of  the  foe,  and  in  a  yoice  hoarse  with  passion  bade 
the  Faithful,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Prophet,  to  follow  him 
against  ''the  cursed  Kaffirs."  The  lines  were  closing  rapidly, 
when,  without  warning,  the  natiye  sowars  broke,  and  scattering 
in  fiight,  left  their  English  officers  to  be  cut  down  by  the  enemy. 
Opposite  the  British  lines  the  Afghans  reined  in  their  horses,  and 
haying  derisiyely  flaunted  their  banners  without  proyoking  Sale 
to  renew  the  contest,  rode  slowly  from  the  field. 

The  reyerse  was  a  serious  one.  A  man  so  little  giyen  to  panic 
as  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  felt  it  his  duty  to  hurry  off  an  express 
urging  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  resident  at  Cabul,  to 
prepare  for  the  worst.  But  the  doom  of  the  English  was  not  yei 
With  maryellous  sagacity  and  self-restraint,  Dost  Mahomed  in 
the  hour  of  yictory  coolly  weighed  his  chancea  Further  success 
he  determined  would  merely  haye  the  effect  of  bringing  a  fresh 
army  marching  through  the  Khyber.  Next  day  as  Macnaghten 
was  returning  from  his  eyening  ride,  he  was  waylaid  by  a  couple  of 
horsemen.  One  of  them  was  the  Dost  himself,  who,  i^ter  twenty- 
four  hours'  cogitation  in  the  saddle,  had  determined  upon  making 
his  submission.  It  was  a  daring  resolye,  but  eyery  calculation 
founded  on  it  was  eyentually  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  English 
haying  got  their  dreaded  opponent  safe  beyond  the  Indus,  were 
lulled  into  false  security.  The  work  of  reducing  the  army  of 
occupation  at  once  commenced.  Many  of  the  natiye  and  all  the 
white  regiments  were  withdrawn.  A  single  battalion  was 
ordered  up  from  Eumal  to  take  their  place.    ''The  country,'^ 
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note  Hiacnaghten,  upon  the  eye  as  he  imagined  of  his  return  to 
Ma  to  take  up  the  duties  of  the  great  office  with  which  he  had 
ken  rewarded,  ''was  quiet  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  Within 
two  months  he  was  a  dead  man. 

The  new  regiment  whose  name  was  destined  to  be  so  inseparably 
Med  with  that  of  Afghanistan,  was  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  Queen's  service.  For  just  a  century  its  colours,  blazoned 
irith  such  words  as  "  The  Sphinx,"  "  Peninsula,"  and  "  Ara,"  had 
wftTed  Tictoriously  across  the  globe  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Pyramids,  and  from  Cadiz  to  Bangoon.  It  had  been  raised  in  the 
oU  Jacobite  days,  immediately  preceding  the  '^  Forty-five  " ;  and 
iaits  infancy  had  heard  the  clansmen's  slogan  of  "Claymore" 
abore  the  thunder  of  the  guns  at  Preston  Pans.  Long  before  it 
had  attained  its  majority  it  had  given  proof  of  its  mettle  on  the 
day  when  Braddock  marched  his  army  over  the  crest  of  the 
Al^hanys  down  into  the  ambush  of  the  Indians,  in  the  forests 
nmadFort  Duquesne.  How  the  regiment  fought,  how  it  had  fallen, 
was  seen  in  later  days  by  the  painter  Benjamin  West,  as, 
leaning  on  his  musket  in  the  gloomy  forest,  he  watched  the  soldiers 
of  the  Black  Watch  sweep  back  the  leaves  of  three  summers,  and 
expose  the  bones  of  the  men  circled  about  those  of  their  colonel, 
whose  skeleton  was  covered  by  that  of  his  servant.  Tears  later, 
(Wge  Washington,  to  whose  genius  the  remnant  that  escaped 
owed  their  preservation,  spoke  of  the  devotion  of  the  troops  as 
*' the  most  beautiful  spectacle  he  had  ever  beheld."  It  was  not 
the  last  time  Washington  was  to  see  how  the  regiment  could  fight. 
When  the  tea-ships  had  been  emptied  into  Boston  harbour,  and 
Oambridge  organ  had  pealed  its  last  anthem  down  Bunker's  Hill, 
the  battalion,  which  in  the  meantime  had  borne  its  part  in  wresting 
Canada  from  the  French,  was  brought  over  from  Ireland.  At 
Biandywine,  and  at  Gbrmantown,  it  helped  to  rout  its  old  friend's 
vmies,  and  then,  after  assisting  in  the  capture  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  once  more  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  serve  under  Arthur 
Wellesley  in  the  operations  round  Boxtel. 

The  war  with  the  Convention  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  furious 
stmggle  with  the  Empire.  The  regiment  was  amongst  the  troops 
whidi  drove  Kl^ber's  veterans  from  the  sands  of  Aboukir  Bay,  and 
wag  with  Abercromby  when  he  fell  a  few  days  later,  in  the  moment 
rf  victory,  on  the  heights  before  Alexandria.  When  Napoleon 
Bent  Uassena  to  drive  the  English  out  of  the  Peninsula,  it  was 
^^liewd  to  join  Wellington  behind  the  towers  of  Torres  Vedras, 
^here  the  men,  no  less  from  the  greatness  of  their  hearts  than  from 
^^  alightness  of  their  stature,  won  the  honourable  nickname  of 
"the little  fighting  fours."  At  Salamanca  they  captured  the  eagle 
10L,  xoix.  D 
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of  the  62  nd;  they  were  amongst  the  heroes  whose  fortitude  con- 
rerted  the  retreat  from  Bargos  into  a  trinmph ;  and  on  that  April 
night  in   the  jear   1812,   when    British  pluck    upset   all   the 
calcalations  of  science,  it  was  they  who  first  gave  answer  to  the 
mocking  French  yoices,  inquiring  "  why  the  English  did  not  come 
into  Badajos  ?  "  hy  planting  their  colours  on  its  ramparts.     When 
the  spasm  of  the  **  hundred  days  "  shook  Europe  in  its  grip,  the 
regiment  was  in  quarters  at  Ostend.     At  midnight  on  the  15th  of 
June  the  officers  were  dancing  at  the  Dachess  of  Bichmond's  ball ; 
at  daybreak  they  were  leading  their  men  down  the  road  to  Quatre 
Bras.     Never  perhaps  had  the  regiment  fought  more  splendidly 
than  on  that  afternoon.    Shouldering  their  way  through  the  clouds 
of  French  horsemen,  they  taught  Ney  that  English  infantry  could 
meet  his  magnificent  cavalry  in  ''  a  thin  red  line."     Even  when 
the  storm  of  Fire's  lancers  swirled  suddenly  up  behind,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  form  square,  Hamerton*s  voice  rang  out  as  coolly 
and  precisely  as  on  parade,  ''  Bear  rank,  right  about  face  I  Make 
ready !  Present !  Fire  I "    "  Never  " — writes  the  chief  historian  of 
the  war — **  never,  perhaps,  did  British-  infantry  display  its  charac- 
teristic coolness  and  steadiness  more  eminently  than  on  this  trying 
occasion."     Two  days  later  they  stood  behind  Picton  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  and  answered  that  indomitable  man's  dying  order,  *'  A 
volley,  and  then  charge ! "  with  a  cheer  and  rush  that  sent  Ney's 
columns  reeling  down  the  hill  in  flight. 

For  the  next  nine  years  the  regiment  was  allowed  to  possess 
its  bayonets  in  peace,  then  it  received  orders  to  proceed  for  service 
in  Burma.  It  left  the  country  with  the  word  "  Ava  "  embroidered 
on  its  colours,  but  with  half  its  strength  mowed  down  by  the  hideous 
climate.  It  is  approaching  the  most  terrible  but  the  most  imperish- 
able of  all  the  incidents  of  its  career — an  incident  which  may  rank 
with  the  proudest  feats  of  arms  from  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
to  the  charge  of  the  six  hundred.  Such  was  the  record,  when  it 
entered  Cabul  on  the  9th  of  June,  1841,  of  the  old  44th,  now 
known  as  the  Essex  Begiment,  a  battalion  which  in  our  own 
times  had  won  for  itself  new  glories  amid  the  snows  of  the  Crimea 
and  beneath  the  fierce  sun  of  China. 

The  summer  of  1841  was  fading  rapidly  into  autumn,  and  still 
the  call  of  the  English  sentinels  echoed  along  the  ramparts  of  the 
city.  The  man  whom  Lord  Auckland  has  described  as  the  idol  of 
the  people  had  been  carried  into  Cabul,  not  exactly  as  had  been 
prophesied,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Afghans,  but  behind  British 
bayonets,  and  if  they  were  withdrawn,  it  was  abundantly  evident 
that  the  "  adoration  "  of  the  mob  would  express  itself  in  the  same 
rude  rigour  with  which  Hugh  Latimer  bundled  the  image  of  "  Our 
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lady"  through  the  gates  of  his  cathedral  at  Worcester.  The 
iehy,  however,  laid  otir  faith  open  to  doubt ;  whilst,  worst  of  all,  the 
ippalling  freedom  of  our  people  towards  the  native  women  was 
nnsing  the  name  of  Feringhee  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
Afghan.  By  the  end  of  October  the  temper  of  the  Gabulese 
eonld  no  longer  be  disguised.  Burnes,  who  lived  by  himself  in 
the  city,  received  repeated  warnings  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
With  characteristic  incredulity  he  scoffed  at  the  idea.  Not  until 
the  mob  was  howling  round  his  house  could  he  be  induced  to  Eend 
for  help.  Even  then  he  maintained  his  ability  to  quell  the  tumult 
angle-handed.  Accompanied  by  his  brother  and  Broadfoot,  he 
msiBted  on  haranguing  the  crowd  from  the  gallery  of  his  house. 
His  answer  was  the  whistling  of  bullets.  Broadfoot  was  the  first 
to  fiJl,  shot  through  the  body.  That  night  the  pariah  dogs  feasted 
upon  his  corpse.  A  moment  later  his  brother  fell.  Then  at  last 
Bumes,  hurriedly  disguising  himself,  left  the  house  with  a 
Mussulman,  who  had  sworn  on  the  Eoran  to  save  him.  Hardly 
had  they  reached  the  garden  when  the  traitor  darted  into  the 
CTOwd  shouting,  "This  is  Secunder  Bumes  1"  His  body  was 
left  where  it  fell  literally  hacked  to  pieces  with  knives. 

Even  then  a  determined  man  might  have  strangled  the  rebellion 
in  its  birth.  The  only  man,  however,  who  possessed  the  requisite 
ability  and  authority  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  in  Bumes* 
garden.  Macnaghten,  with  all  his  undoubted  capacity,  had  not  a 
shred  of  that  peculiar  fibre  which  in  the  Mutiny  days  made  half 
the  boy-politicals  in  Bengal,  Olives  of  an  hour.  Elphinstone, 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  had  been  reduced  by  ill-health  to 
that  condition  when  man  ceases  to  be  vertebrate.  His  brigadier, 
Shelton,  the  colonel  of  the  44th,  was  not  a  man  likely  to  have 
made  two  bites  at  a  street  crowd.  He  had  been  in  the  retreat 
from  Gomnna  with  Moore,  and  in  that  from  Burgos  with  Welling- 
ton; he  had  fought  at  Yimiera  and  Badajos,  at  Yittoria  and 
Salamanca,  and  a  whole  host  of  minor  battles  and  sieges.  But 
when  he  found  his  advice  asked,  only  to  be  scouted,  he  drifted  into 
a  course  of  antagonism  to  his  chief.  Elphinstone,  indeed,  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  every  blunder  open  to  an  unaided  intellect. 
The  Balla  Hissar,  the  one  impregnable  position  in  the  city,  was 
rejected  for  the  cantonments,  which  were  not  even  defensible. 
The  troops  were  scattered  instead  of  being  concentrated.  Whole 
battalions  were  massed  at  points  where  there  was  no  danger, 
whilst  officers,  with  subaltem's  guards,  were  deserted  in  charge 
of  posts  the  safety  of  which  was  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
•nay.  To  say  that  there  was  splendid  valour  displayed  in  spite 
of  every  discouragement  is  only  to  say  that  there  were  English- 
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men  in  Cabnl ;  but  already  the  native  troops  were  beginning  to 
fail.  To  mention  instances  is  almost  invidious ;  but  it  was  then 
that  Warner,  a  grim  and  taciturn  soldier,  with  the  heart  of  a  lion, 
strove  to  shame  his  quailing  sepoys  by  sallying  single-handed 
from  the  walls,  and  cutting  down,  under  a  hail  of  jezails,  the 
Afghan  banner  which  had  been  planted  at  our  gates ;  and  that  a 
sentry  of  the  44th,  named  Stuart,  refused  to  stir  when  the  bugle 
sounded  the  retreat,  and  held  his  post  with  the  bayonet  till  he 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  the  enemy.  So  November 
slipped  away.  We  made  one  more  fight  for  supremacy  on  the 
hills  beyond  the  city,  when  our  officers  covered  themselves  with 
glory,  meeting  the  charges  of  the  enemy  with  showers  of  stones 
and  with  the  sabre,  when  their  men  refused  to  follow  them  with 
the  bayonet.  In  the  gathering  darkness  of  the  winter  evening, 
Shelton,  struck  by  six  balls,  yet  still  in  the  saddle,  was  hurled 
back  under  the  cantonment  guns,  amidst  a  routed  rabble  that  no 
longer  obeyed  his  voice. 

December  came,  and  with  it  a  new  and  baleful  figure  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Dost  Mahomed's  son  Akbar  arrited  in  Cabul. 
For  awhile  the  diplomatist  succeeded  the  soldier  as  engineer  of 
the  crisis,  and  the  English  were  compelled  to  listen  to  the  un- 
palatable formula  contained  in  the  phrase  '' unconditional  sur- 
render.'' Goaded  into  desperation,  they  stooped  to  the  vilest 
methods  of  Asiatic  politics.  A  British  officer  was  guilty  of 
putting  his  name  to  a  document  which  was  nothing  less  than  an 
incitement  to  murder ;  whilst  Macnaghten  himself  condescended 
to  listen  to  9  proposal  for  keeping  Shah  Soojah  upon  the  throne 
as  a  cloak  for  the  ambition  of  Akbar  Eban.  How  far  the  Afghan 
was  sincere  will  now  never  be  known;  the  Englishman  was 
quickly  to  atone  for  his  duplicity. 

At  noon  on  the  23rd,  Macnaghten  rode  out  from  the  lines, 
accompanied  by  three  companions,  to  settle  the  details  of  what  he 
had  come  to  speak  of  as  ''  his  plot."  They  dismounted  on  some 
rising  ground  where  the  enemy  had  arrived  to  await  them. 
Hardly  had  they  seated  themselves  upon  the  grass  than  they  were 
treacherously  seized  from  behind.  Two  of  the  party  were  dragged 
away  alive.  A  third  fell  under  the  knives  of  the  Ghazees. 
Macnaghten  himself  was  rolling  on  the  ground  in  a  violent 
struggle  with  Akbar.  " Az  barae  Khoda."— "For  God's  sake," 
he  was  heard  to  say.  Then  the  Afghan,  tugging  a  pistol  from  bis 
girdle,  shot  him  deliberately  through  the  body. 

The  news  was  received  in  the  cantonments  with  inexpressible 
horror.  All  night  the  troops  stood  to  arms  along  the  ramparts 
listening  to  the  yells  of  the  Ghazees  as  they  dragged  the  corpse  of 
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the  envoy  in  trinmpb  ronnd  the  city.  On  the  morning  of  Ghriet- 
BttsEye  a  meesenger  came  in  from  Akbar,  with  the  terms  on  which 
the  garrison  was  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  its  safety.  The  country 
wts  to  be  at  once  eyacnated ;  the  artillery  and  waggons  to  be  snr- 
zendered ;  hostages  to  be  giyen  for  the  restoration  of  Dost  Maho- 
med to  his  throne ;  and  a  great  blood-tax  to  be  paid  in  return  for  a 
safe  escort  through  the  Khyber.  Li  the  council  at  which  this  ulti- 
matum was  discussed  one  yoice  alone  was  raised  against  its  accept- 
ance. A  month  preyiously,  when  the  Goorkha  regiment  had  been  cut 
up  at  Ghardur,  Eldred  Pottinger  had  fought  his  way,  bruised  and 
wounded,  into  Gabul.  Himself  by  far  the  ablest  exponent  of 
Asiatic  character  in  the  British  camp,  the  man  whose  genius  had 
baffled  the  Bussians  and  the  Persians  before  the  walls  of  Herat, 
he  rose  now  to  solemnly  warn  the  council  that  the  time  for  trusting 
A^han  faith  was  past ;  that  eyen  if  the  Sirdars  had  the  wish, 
they  no  longer  had  the  power  to  control  the  fanatical  Ghilzyes ; 
and  that  policy  no  less  than  honour  bade  them  scout  the  bare 
uotion  of  flight,  and  fight  their  way  into  the  Balla  Hissar,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Not  a  solitary  yoice  echoed  the  splendid 
appeal  The  fiat  went  out  for  retreat.  On  the  5th  of  January 
the  engineers  were  busy  throwing  down  the  cantonment  waU 
into  the  ditch  to  aid,  the  free  egress  of  the  column.  That  night 
the  army  slept  in  Gabul  for  the  last  time. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  broke  fine,  but  the  snow  which  had 
been  ialling  for  days  past  was  deep  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
cold  was  intense.  Sixteen  thousand  souls  gathered  in  the  winter 
twilight  behind  the  ruined  rampart.  The  44th  mustered  in  the 
breach,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seyen  strong.  They  were  to  lead 
the  adyance  and  act  as  escort  to  the  women  and  children  of  the 
Enropeans.  Behind  them  were  ranked  the  natiye  troops,  four 
thousand  men  of  all  arms.  The  remainder  consisted  of  a  huge  ^ 
herd  of  camp-followers — poor  creatures  of  each  sex  and  eyery  age, 
nurtured  in  the  hot  plains  of  Hindustan.  It  had  been  the  wish 
of  Shelton  that  the  baggage  should  be  loaded  by  moonlight,  ready 
for  an  early  start.  Long,  howeyer,  after  sunrise  it  lay  heaped 
about  the  transport  animals,  whilst  the  General,  seated  in  his 
nddle  outside  his  hut  door,  was  wondering  characteristically  what 
he  ought  to  do.  At  last,  at  8  o'clock,  Anquetil  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  adyance-guard  and  the  eyacuation  began.  Glcse  to 
ihe  dty  came  the  first  check.  The  bridge  of  waggons  across  the 
Cabnl  riyer  was  incomplete.  For  three  hours  the  tide  of  life 
irelling  through  the  breach  in  the  cantonment  wall  was  dammed 
^.  A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  followed.  All  semblance 
«{  order  was    lost.      The    camp-followers,  panic-stricken    and 
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frenzied  with  terror,  closed  in  upon  the  troops.  The  approaches 
of  the  hridge  were  choked  hy  a  writhing  mass  of  struggling  and 
shouting  humanity.  The  hello  wings  of  the  camels,  the  screams  of 
the  women  and  children,  and  the  imprecations  of  the  soldiers  rose  in 
one  deafening  chorus,  whilst  high  above  the  clamour  rang  out  the 
yells  of  the  Ghilzyes  as  they  dashed  plundering  through  the 
crowds,  stabbing  right  and  left.  All  day  the  stream  of  fugitiyes 
rolled  unceasingly  to  the  river.  The  snow  from  the  very  walls 
was  smirched  with  the  blood  and  strewn  with  the  frozen  carcasses 
of  the  defenceless  Hindoos.  The  winter  evening  had  closed  in 
when  the  rear-guard  descended  from  the  ramparts  and  gave  space 
to  the  rush  of  the  incendiary  and  the  looter. 

Barely  six  miles  on  the  road  the  army  bivouacked  for  the 
first  time.  Even  then  it  was  two  in  the  morning  before  the 
rear-guard  marched  in.  They  had  had  to  fight  their  way,  with 
heavy  loss,  from  the  start.  The  night  was  one  of  misery  and 
horror.  There  was  not  wood  for  a  solitary  fire.  Half-a-dozen 
tents  hardly  covered  the  English  ladies  and  children.  Officers 
and  men  huddled  themselves  together  where  they  had  halted  in 
the  snow.  The  perishing  camp-followers  wallowed  for  warmth 
under  the  camels  and  ponies  of  the  baggage  train.  Hour  after 
hour  the  shrill  yell  of  "Ghilzye,"  screamed  from  the  hill- tops 
overhead,  proclaimed  that  the  foe  was  hurrying  through  the  night 
to  occupy  the  passes  in  the  front ;  whilst  in  the  rear  the  blazing 
buildings  of  the  cantonments  flooded  the  sky  and  crimsoned  the 
snow  with  the  glare  of  flames. 

Daylight  served  only  to  reveal  the  horrors  of  the  night.  The 
whole  camping  ground  was  strewn  with  the  blackened  corpses  of 
the  natives  who  had  perished  in  the  cold;  many  were  dying 
unnoticed  where  they  lay ;  many  even  of  those  who,  numb  and 
starving,  struggled  to  their  feet,  were  disfigured  and  crippled  for 
life  by  frost-bites.  At  nine  o'clock  the  march  was  resumed. 
There  was  an  immediate  rush  of  non-combatants  to  the  front.  So 
vast,  however,  was  the  volume  of  the  fugitives  that  as  the  head 
of  the  baggage  train  approached  Boot-Ehak  the  tail  had  scarcely 
cleared  the  camping  ground,  three  miles  in  the  rear.  The  panic 
spread  to  the  troops.  Breaking  their  ranks,  and  hurling  away  their 
arms,  the  sepoys  mingled  in  the  rout.  They  had  ceased  to  be  an 
army ;  they  were  nothing  but  a  rabble  in  chaotic  and  headlong 
flight.  The  place  of  danger  having  ceased  to  be  in  the  van,  the 
44th  were  extended  to  cover  the  retreat.  Harassing  and  ceaseless 
as  the  service  was,  it  was  splendidly  performed.  Bush  after 
rush  of  the  Afghans  was  driven  back:  when  the  army  halted  at  mid- 
day every  efibrt  to  close  had  been  completely  baffled.   At  Boot-Ehak, 
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BpliiDstone  receired  assurances  that  if  he  would  only  delay,  help 
voiild  reach  him  from  the  city.  The  Koord-Gabul  was  now 
jftiming  before  him.  With  an  effort  it  might  be  cleared  by 
mghiML  In  spite  of  the  representations  of  Shelton,  he  decided 
to  trust  once  more  to  Afghan  promises,  and  retard  the  march  till 
erening.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  Sirdar,  surrounded  by  an 
immense  retinue,  approached  the  lines.  He  proyed  to  be  Akbar 
EhuL  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  demand  hostages  for  the 
eiacuation  of  Jellalabad  by  Sale,  and  to  provide  the  English  with 
necessaries  daring  the  interim.  It  was  then  too  late  to  negotiate. 
Again,  in  defiance  of  the  expostulatioDS  of  Shelton  and  Pottinger, 
the  Creneral  determined  to  spend  the  night  where  he  was.  Before 
camping,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  ground.  Once 
more  the  44th  were  called  upon.  Exhausted  and  starving  as  the 
men  were,  they  responded  gallantly.  The  hills,  swept  by  a  bayonet 
dmrge,  were  held  till  midnight :  then  the  regiment  marched  down 
to  its  bivouac  in  the  snow.  The  night  was  but  a  repetition  of  the 
Receding  one.  Here  and  there  groups  of  sepoys  were  cowering 
orer  fires  fed  by  their  accoutrements,  and  even  uniforms.  In  one 
^ace  eleven  officers  were  sleeping  round  the  embers  of  a  single 
pistol-case.  In  the  mountain  tops  the  enemy  kept  their  watches 
with  the  terrible  scream  of  "  Ghilzye." 

The  third  morning  dawned.  Heavy  firing  from  the  hills 
ushered  in  the  day,  whilst  the  Afghans  gathered  in  clouds  for  the 
attack.  Shelton,  who  commanded  in  the  centre,  had  barely  time 
to  rush  to  the  rear,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own 
regiment.  The  44th  closed  with  a  stern  shout.  For  the  first 
time  the  tribesmen  felt  the  full  shock  of  a  British  bayonet  charge. 
They  never  sought  a  repetition  of  it.  Scattering  as  rapidly  as  they 
had  come  on,  they  fled  back  into  the  hills.  A  handful  of  determined 
men  had  stemmed  the  torrent  of  the  assault.  The  negotiations 
with  Akbar  Ehan  had  meantime  been  concluded.  Hostages  were 
to  be  given  for  the  surrender  of  Jellalabad :  pending  that  event 
the  army  was  to  proceed  upon  its  way.  The  choice  of  the  Sirdar 
had  fallen  upon  Shelton,  but  when  the  General  refused  point 
Uank  to  leave  his  men,  he  consented  to  accept  Pottinger  in  his 
stead.  It  was  midday  when  that  officer,  accompanied  by  Lawrence 
and  Mackenzie,  rode  out  to  deliver  himself  up,  and  already  the 
fagitives  were  pouring  into  the  pass.  For  five  miles,  through  a 
goarge  so  narrow  that  no  ray  of  the  winter  sun  ever  penetrated  its 
gloom,  the  path  bored  up  into  the  mountains.  On  either  side  the 
gaunt  precipitous  cliffs  towered  overhead,  until  the  whole  heavens 
Beemed  to  have  been  shorn  down  to  one  streak  of  grey.  Through 
8»  centre  of  the  rocky  road  a  mountain  torrent  dashed  down 
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into  the  yalley,  strewing  the  deep  snow  on  either  shore  with 
massiye  fra^ents  of  ice. 

To  an  army  in  the  condition  of  the  English  such  an  obstacle 
could  at  the  best  have  proved  little  better  than  a  death-trap :  it 
was  quickly  to  be  conyerted  into  shambles.  No  sooner  were  the 
troops  fairly  engulfed  than  the  massacre  began.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Akbar  at  last  exerted  himself  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the 
hillmen.  The  mass  of  struggling  life,  now  splashing  through  the 
water,  now  slipping  and  floundering  oyer  the  ice  and  through  the 
snow,  was  lashed  by  a  fierce  hail  of  lead.  From  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  from  ledges  to  which  a  goat  could  haye  hardly  clung, 
the  matchlocks  rained  down  a  pitiless  fire.  The  sepoys  were  so 
benumbed  that  they  could  not  pull  their  triggers  in  defence.  And 
men  and  women  perished  like  sheep  beneath  the  long  kniyes  of 
the  Ghilzyes,  as  they  sprang  out  from  behind  every  rock  mad  for 
blood  and  plunder.  The  natives  were  allowed  to  lie  as  they 
pitched,  but  the  trunk  of  every  European  was  lopped  of  its 
members  as  a  fallen  tree  of  its  branches.  The  44th  bringing  up 
the  rear  were  compelled  to  force  their  way  over  a  carpet  of  corpses. 
How  they  succeeded  in  bringing  their  precious  convoy  of  English 
ladies  unharmed  through  the  slaughter  reads  like  a  miracle  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  as,  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  the  last 
files  cleared  the  pass,  three  thousand  bodies  were  choking  the 
gorge  beneath  them. 

The  survivors  camped  on  the  storm-swept  table-land  to  which 
they  had  fought  their  way.  The  wounded  were  crushed  together 
under  the  shelter  of  the  one  remaining  tent :  for  the  first  time 
the  ladies  were  exposed  in  the  snow.  It  was  a  night  of  com- 
parative calm.  The  Afghans  were  glutting  themselves  with  the 
loot  of  the  carcasses  in  the  pass  :  the  living  they  knew  they  could 
deal  with  at  their  leisure. 

Day  came,  and  with  it  the  now  monotonous  promise  that  if  only 
the  English  would  halt,  food  and  protection  should  be  afforded 
them.  Again  Shelton  implored  the  General  to  push  on :  again 
Elphinstone  determined  to  hearken  to  the  charmer;  and  the 
dispirited  men  threw  themselves  down  to  stiffen  in  the  snow.  As 
the  morning  advanced  the  negotiations  took  a  startling  turn. 
Pottinger  had  passed  the  night  in  a  neighbouring  castle,  in  earnest 
consultation  with  his  captor.  He  now  sent  to  advise  that  the 
Enghsh  ladies  and  their  children  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
protection  of  Akbar.  The  responsibility  of  the  step  was  enormous, 
but  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  must  be  admitted  he  had 
gauged  the  situation  accurately.  Elphinstone  accepted  the 
proposal,  stipulating  only  that  the  married  officers  ^ould  be 
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isehded  in  ii  And  so  the  little  band  separated  themselyes  from 
their  comrades,  and  the  final  catastrophe  was  robbed  of  its 
crowning  horror. 

It  was  STening.  Another  whole  day  had  been  lost,  and  not  an 
ounce  of  the  promised  provisions  had  arrived.  The  men  lay  down 
to  sleep  with  the  terror  of  starvation  added  to  their  other 
inffBrings.  Early  next  morning  they  were  once  more  on  the 
vij.  Part  of  the  camp-followers  rushed  on  madly  in  advance, 
part  hong  wearily  in  their  rear:  both  had  their  appointed 
shamblea  Before  them  lay  the  Tnngee  Pass,  a  grim  defile  strongly 
held  by  the  enemy.  The  English  were  allowed  to  pass  without 
laoBtance.  Hardly,  however,  had  their  bayonets  disappeared  from 
Tiew  than  the  Ghilzjes  rushed  down  like  wolves  upon  the  herd  of 
natires  huddled  between  the  cliffs.  There  was  no  fight ;  it  was 
sheer  butchery.  When  they  drew  off,  the  road  was  choked  with 
dead.  On  the  summit  of  the  Hafli-Eotul,  where  the  path  begins 
its  descent  to  the  valleys  below,  Blphinstone  numbered  his  people. 
Of  ike  12,000  camp-followers,  9,000  had  perished  miserably ;  the 
Teij  line  he  was  about  to  take  was  strewn  already  with  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  pressed  forward  in  the  morning.  Death  and 
desertion  had  annihilated  the  native  regiments.  Not  a  solitary 
wpoy  was  left.  About  150  sowars  of  the  5th  Native  Cavalry, 
with  50  horse  gunners,  and  250  men  of  the  41th,  made  up  the 
e&ctive  strength  of  the  army  which  four  s  days  previously  had 
inarched  out  of  Cabul  4,500  strong.  His  brigade  having  ceased 
to  exist,  Shelton  returned  to  his  duties  as  colonel  of  the  44th. 
In  order  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  safety  of  the  attenuated 
eohmm,he  detached  a  company,  under  Soutar,  to  lead  the  advance, 
and  massed  the  remainder  in  the  rear  to  hold  back  the  horde  of 
&naiies  now  driving  furiously  in  pursuit  Down  the  rugged  face 
of  the  mountain  the  men  scrambled  in  such  order  as  they  could  pre- 
Berre.  At  its  foot  the  grim  portal  of  the  Tezeen  Pass,  into  which 
all  the  morning  they  had  watched  the  Afghans  swarming  to  in- 
tercept them,  frowned  before  them.  The  passage  was  one  long  and 
bloody  fight.  Again  and  again  dense  clouds  of  the  enemy  rolled 
lownupon  the  devoted  rear-guard,  threatening  to  overwhelm  it. 
Had  the  men  wavered  for  a  moment  the  fate  of  the  whole  force  had 
^  sealed.  But  with  undaunted  front  the  little  band  held  on, 
psismg  with  hardly  a  stagger  through  the  storm  of  bullets  which 
twept  them  from  the  hill-tops,  or  facing  round  to  crush  with 
>tem  determination  the  rushes  at  their  rear.  Shelton  had  borne 
^  part  in  two  of  the  most  famous  retreats  in  history.  He  had 
S6e&  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsula  slogging  their  way  from 
inrgos,  and  Moore's  army  turn  majestically  to  bay  by  the  Atlantic, 
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at  Comnna ;  but  this  was  finer  still.  ''  Nobly  and  heroically/'  he 
wrote,  *^  those  fine  fellows  stood  by  me."  At  last,  at  twilight,  they 
emerge  from  the  darkened  pass,  decimated  but  nnconquered. 

The  moon  rose.  It  was  a  bright,  frosty  night.  After  a  brief 
halt  it  was  decided  to  push  straight  forward  to  Jugdulluck.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  march  was  resumed.  The  fire  of  the  Afghans 
opened  instantaneously  all  along  the  line.  As  the  bullets  fell,  now 
on  the  head  and  now  on  the  tail  of  the  column,  the  camp-followers 
stampeding,  like  a  herd  of  frightened  cattle,  from  front  to  rear, 
threatened  by  throwing  the  44th  into  confusion  to  make  the 
opportunity  for  which  the  Ghilzyes  swarming  along  the  mountains 
were  in  waiting.  Hour  after  hour  the  fight  went  on.  Shelton's 
men  fell  fast,  but  not  a  solitary  wounded  comrade  was  left  behind. 
Lifted  on  to  the  horses  of  the  devoted  sowars  of  the  5th  Native 
Cavalry,  they  were  borne  out  of  danger.  A  little  before  midnight 
the  column  approached  Burik-at.  The  deep  snow  of  the  mountain 
district  was  being  rapidly  left  behind,  and  the  eternal  whiteness 
of  the  landscape,  shimmering  in  the  moonlight,  was  seen  checkered 
by  great  patches  of  sand  and  herbage.  A  score  of  watch-fires 
glimmered  in  the  valley  ahead,  and  Elphinstone  pushed  forward, 
preparing  to  force  his  way  through  the  outposts  of  the  enemy. 
The  half  naked  wretches  cowering  over  the  embers  proved,  however, 
to  be  his  own  Mussulman  sepoys,  whose  religion  had  saved  them 
from  the  knives  but  not  from  the  looting  of  the  Ghilzyes.  All 
through  the  thick  darkness  that  heralded  the  dawn  the  men  toiled 
on.  The  fire  from  the  hills  lulled  down  to  mere  random  voUejs, 
but  a  new  horror  succeeded  it.  The  troops,  maddened  by  thirst, 
could  hardly  be  restrained  from  swallowing  the  water  churned 
from  the  snow  under  their  feet.  Day  came,  and  with  it  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  blazed  out  with  increased  fierceness.  The  dense  crowd 
of  camp-followers  was  beaten  down  by  the  bullets  like  a  cornfield 
under  a  storm  of  hail ;  and  the  column  struggled  forward,  leaving 
its  trail  of  corpses  even  denser  than  before.  The  advanced  guard 
was  allowed  to  make  head  unopposed :  every  effort  of  the  Grhilzyes 
was  concentrated  on  the  little  hedge  of  Englishmen  who  brought 
up  the  rear.  Again  and  again  Shelton  had  to  halt  his  men,  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  the  pursuit ;  not  once  did  they  decline  to  face  the 
ocean  of  fanatics  that  surged  down  upon  them.  At  last,  as  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  colours  flying,  and  every  wounded  comrade  safe 
in  the  midst,  the  splendid  fellows  followed  their  colonel  up  the 
hillside  at  Jugdulluck  to  the  deserted  fort  in  which  the  advanced 
guard  had  already  halted,  Elphinstone  and  his  officers  sprang  on 
to  the  ramparts  and  welcomed  them  with  ringing  cheers. 

Within  the  fort  an  unexpected  banquet  awaited  the  exhausted 
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Three  miserable  bulloeks,  wUch  had  managed  to  soryiye 

I  fflarchy  had  been  disoovered  amidst  the  camp-foUowerSy  and 

nptlj  slaughtered.    As  the  famished  troops  were  swallowing 

t  bloody,  reeking  flesh  the  enemy  was  seen  creeping  np  to  the 

There  was  no  need  to  give  the  word.     Seizing  their 

{,  the  44th  cleared  the  parapet  with  a  rush,  and  went 

)  down   the  hill  with  the   bayonet.     The  mere   sight 

determined  line  was  sufficient  for  the  Afghans.    They 

ned  and  scattered  over  the  mountains  in  precipitate  flight. 

the  day  advanced  the  misery  of  the  troops  increased.    The 

\  of  bullets  beat  incessantly  upon  the  walls.    There  was  not  a 

ifnl  of  food,  and  the  only  well  within  reach  was  the  target 

I  ten  thousand  matchlocks.     Yet,  whilst  to  remain  where  they 

as  to  face  death  by  slow  torture,  the  path  before  them 

\  between  the  stupendous  precipices  of  the  Jugdulluck 

like  an  open  tomb.    Becognising  these  facts,  Elphinstone 

upon  a  final  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  Akbar  Khan. 

[with  him  Shelton  and  Johnson,  he  rode  out  to  find  the 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached  the  Afghan  camp. 

'  received  them  courteously,  but,  in  answer  to  their  request, 

bluntly  that  he  had  no  power  whatever  over  the 

yes.    Finding  their  mission  fruitless,  they  at  once  turned  to 

The  proceeding  was  curtly  negatived  by  the  Sirdar. 

attempt,  he  insisted,  would  simply  cost  them  their  lives. 

it  or  not,  he  told  them,  they  must  sleep  where  they  were : 

ke  morning  he  would  attempt  to  bring  the  chiefs  to  reason. 

jrlj  next  day  Akbar  sent  for  them.     They  found  him  engaged 

\  forioiis  altercation  with  the  chiefs.    Johnson,  who  understood 

langnage,  heard  him,  with  mingled  menace  and  cajolery, 

[  to  stay  the  pursuit,  and  heard,  too,  the  savage  glee  with 

the  fanatics  shouted  back  their  determination  to  annihilate 

[Feiinghees.     Hour  after  hour  the  noisy  fight  went  on.     At 

» towards  evening,  cupidity  triumphed,  and  Akbar  announced 

'  r  a  huge  blood-tax  the  chiefs  would  call  off  the  tribesmen. 

r  was  the  bargain  struck,  when  a  sudden  roar  of  musketry, 

[  np  from  the  valley,  announced  that  the  column  was  once 

^  plunging  into  the  night. 

long  vigil  had  been  kept  by  the  men  with  unparalleled 

do.    But  when  the  night  had  broadened  into  day,  and  day 

i  hid  sombred  into  night,  their  leaders,  convinced  that  they 

'  t^n  the  victims  of  perfidy,  had  decided  that  if  die  they 

were  better  to  die  like  English  soldiers,  with  their 

I  in  the  throats  of  their  foes.    At  eight  o'clock  the  force 

ittOBterei    The  44th  formed  up  eighty  strong.    These,  with 
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a  score  of  gnnners  and  some  hundreds  of  camp-followers^  were 
what  the  16,000  had  now  shrank  to.  Before  starting,  Sonfaur  and 
Cumberland  tore  the  colours  of  the  44th  from  their  staffs.  The 
regimental  colour  Soutar  bound  round  his  own  body,  beneath  his 
posteen.  The  Queen's,  when  Cumberland  proved  unable  to 
conceal  it,  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  sergeants,  Patrick  Carey. 
The  poor  fellow  was  killed  in  the  pass ;  and  in  the  darkness  it 
proved  impossible  to  recover  his  body.  The  colonr  was  never 
seen  again.  It  was  a  bleak  and  starless  night  as  the  men, 
stiffened  and  exhausted  by  their  long  watch  in  the  snow,  plunged 
into  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  the  stupendous  pass.  Every  foot 
of  the  terrible  lane  had  to  be  won  by  fighting.  The  whole  defile 
swarmed  with  dusky  figures,  and  the  mountains  overhead  echoed 
back  the  scream^  of  "  Ghilzye."  The  slaughter  of  the  Hindoos  at 
once  commenced.  This  night,  however,  the  butchers  did  not 
escape.  Pent  up  between  the  walls  of  rock,  they  had  to  wait  the 
coming  of  the  English.  The  bayonets  were  driven  home  with 
murderous  effects ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  along  the  trail  of  dead 
the  heavy  goatskins  of  the  northern  snows  lay  thick  amidst  the 
linen  garments  of  the  south.  At  last,  as  the  pass  was  headed,  the 
forward  rush  of  the  camp-followers  recoiled  suddenly  upon  the 
troops;  and  the  dismayed  soldiers  caught  sight,  through  the 
gloom,  of  a  towering  barricade  choking  the  whole  passage  between 
the  beetling  cliffs.  Dismayed,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Then, 
with  the  spring  and  roar  of  a  wounded  lion,  the  British  rushed  to 
the  attack.  The  struggle  was  furious.  The  camp-followers, 
huddled  together  at  the  foot  of  the  obstacle,  were  massacred  to  a 
man.  The  sick  and  wounded,  too  weak  to  force  their  way  upwards 
over  the  rock  and  through  the  matted  rampart  of  bush  and  tree, 
dropped  one  by  one.  From  rear  and  flank  and  front  the  bullets 
poured  down  like  a  stream  of  lava.  Anquetil,  leading  the  way 
sword  in  hand,  was  amongst  the  earliest  killed.  Near  him  fell 
three  officers  of  the  44th— -Dodgin,  who  had  already  lost  his  leg; 
the  silver-haired  paymaster,  Bourke ;  and  the  herculean  Halahan, 
who  had  pitched  aside  his  sword,  and  trudged  from  Cabul  amidst 
his  men  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder.  More  than  half  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  regiment  died  with  these,  whilst  close  by  lay  the 
body  of  Nicholl,  surrounded  by  those  of  every  remaining  gunner  of 
his  glorious  troop.  Months  after  the  avenging  columns  found  the 
whitened  skeletons,  and  heard  the  tribesmen  tell,  with  mingled 
awe  and  reverence,  of  the  desperate  and  majestic  courage  with 
which  "  the  red  men  "  had  fought. 

On  the  left  of  the  Cabul  road  as  it  approaches  Qnndamuck  is 
a  low  hill,  crowned  by  a  monument.    It  is  known  to  the  English 
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m"Tbe  44th  Hill,"  for  it  was  there  that  the  regiment  made  its 
M  stand,  as  commemorated  in  the  memorial  npon  it.  In  the 
tfib'ght  of  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  January  a  great  force  of 
Albans  was  blocking  the  road  above  the  village.  All  night  the 
tlimicler  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  battle  had  floated  up  from 
the  great  pass  in  &ont,  and  in  response  every  village  and  every 
kt  upon  the  mountains  had  belched  forth  its  occupants,  greedy 
k  bot  As  the  sun  rose  a  little  band  of  men  was  seen  coming 
aknig  the  road  from  Jugdulluck.  They  were  forty-five  soldiers 
of  the  44th,  and  some  twenty  officers  of  the  entire  force.  On 
obserring  the  waiting  enemy  the  body  halted,  and  then  ascending 
the  hill  upon  the  left  waved  a  handkerchief  in  token  of  peace. 
At  first  the  hillmen  appeared  friendly.  They  agreed  to  conduct 
an  officer  to  the  village  to  negotiate  with  the  chief,  and  some 
eren  pressed  up  the  hill,  offering  the  famished  soldiers  bread. 
Saddoily,  prompted  by  perfidy,  or  mastered  by  the  passion  for 
loot,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disarm  the  nearest  men.  A  voice 
shouted  '^  Treachery,"  and  in  a  moment  the  fight  began.  For 
two  mortal  hours,  though  the  numbers  were  as  a  hundred  to  one, 
and  though  no  man  had  more  than  two  rounds  of  cartridge,  the 
UQi  held  the  hill.  Slowly  the  Afghans  circling  the  base 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  English  silence,  and,  with  a  yell  of 
tnomph,  dashed  in  with  their  knives.  Back  to  back,  with  sword 
and  hayonet,  the  regiment  fought  to  the  last.  Soutar,  felled  by  a 
terrific  blow,  which  laid  open  his  posteen  and  exposed  the 
cobniB,  was  taken  for  a  great  officer  endeavouring  to  hide  his 
rank,  and  dragged  away  for  ransom.  When  the  hill  was  swept  of 
its  last  defender  some  half-dozen  officers,  who  had  ridden  on  in 
airance,  were  all  that  remained  of  Elphinstone's  sixteen  thousand. 
Even  these  were  not  suffered  to  escape.  Tarrying  at  Futtehabad, 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  food,  they  were  set  on  by  the  villagers. 
Fire  out  of  the  six  were  slain.  Brydon  alone  was  left  to  urge  his 
fixhausted  pony  onward  over  the  snow  to  Jellalabad. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  the  sentry  on  the 
i&Qs  of  Jellalabad,  looking  out  across  the  pLEtin,  caught  sight  in 
ihe  distance  of  a  solitary  rider  struggling  forwards  to  the  fort. 
The  news  spread  like  fire.  Dennie,  who,  when  he  heard  that  the 
ttmy  had  left  Oabul  had  prophesied  that  only  one  man  would 
tteape  to  tell  that  the  rest  were  destroyed,  started  up  with  the 
words,  "Here  oomes  the  messenger."  In  a  moment  the  whole 
ttmpart  was  lined  by  anxious  faces.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  the 
horseman  approached.  He  was  seen  to  be  an  Englishman. 
SoIHng  in  his  saddle  like  a  drunken  man ;  only  keeping  his  seat 
by  clutching  his  stumbling,  weary  pony  round  the  neck,  the 
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garrison  with  a  shudder  saw  him  draw  near.  Eager  men  rode 
out  to  help  him  in.  All  he  could  gasp,  as  they  lifted  him  from 
the  saddle,  was  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  remnant  of  the 
army. 

It  was  months  before  the  whole  hideous  truth  was  known. 
Not  until  the  avenging  army  had  fought  its  way  by  the  trail  of 
rain- washed  skeletons  to  the  gates  of  Cabul,  and  brought  back 
the  prisoners  and  hostages,  could  the  story  be  pieced  together. 
Amongst  the  former  was  Soutar.     For  weeks  he  had  been  liying^ 
in  a  tribesman's  hut,  near  the  *'  Hill  of  the  44th,"  kindly  treated^ 
and  guarding  with  anxious  pride  the  tattered  banner  which  had 
saved  his  life.     It  was  destined  to  be  once  more  unfurled  at  the 
hfead  of  a  new  44th,  before  it  was  borne,  amidst  the  bayonets  of 
the    regiment,  to  rest  beneath   the  vaulting  of  the  aisles   of 
Alverstoke.    It  is  the  Union  Jack  which  wraps  the  bodies  of  our 
soldiers  when  they  have  fought  their  fight,  but  the  blended 
crosses  in  the  quiet  Hampshire  church  are  the  pall  of  an  entire 
army. 

FnEDEKiCK  Dixon. 
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h  south-western  France,  a  little  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  great 
irine-growing  district  of  the  Bordelais,  is  a  rather  extensive  tract 
of  country  called  the  Double,  which  is  scarcely  known,  even  by 
nsme,  beyond  the  region  where  it  lies.     It  is  still  one  of  the  most 
kbrn  wildernesses  in  all  France ;  but  like  the  Oamargne,  it  has 
been  much  changed  of  late  years  by  drainage  and  cultiyation,  and 
is  destined  to  become  productive  and  prosperous.    For  incalculable 
centories  it  had  remained  a  baneful  solitude,   overgrown  with 
Ti^  forest,  except  in  the  hollows  between  the  low  hills,  which 
SQceeed  one  another  like  the  undulations  of  the  sea ;  and  here, 
almost  hidden  in  summer  by  tall  reeds  and  sedges,  lay  the  pools 
and  bogs  that  poisoned  the  air  and  rendered  the  climate  abominable. 
In  the  midst  of  this  marshy  cretaceous  desert,  stretching  between 
the  Me  and  its  tributary,  the  Dronne,  and  close  to  a  wretched,  fever- 
stricken  village  called  Echourgnac,  a  small  community  of  Trappist 
monks  established  themselves  in  1868.    They  did  not  go  there 
nierely  as  ascetics  fleeiug  from  the  world,  but  also  as  philanthro- 
pists, prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
Their  mission  was  to  drain  and  to  cultivate  this  most  unhealthy 
pirt  of  the  Donble,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
who  eked  out  a  miserable  existence  there.    The  best  testimony 
that  their  labour  was  not  wasted  was  afforded  some  years  ago, 
when  the  French  Government  was  dispersing  the  monastic  com- 
munities.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Double  were  so  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  their  benefactors  being  expelled  from  their  midst,  that 
I  serious  conflict  between  them  and  the  gendarmes  was  regarded 
as  certain,  if  officials  were  sent  to  expel  the  monks.    The  danger 
^w  avoided  by  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  leave  the 
'hippists  in  peace  as  well  as  the  Carthusians. 

To  pay  a  visit  to  the  Trappists  at  Echourgnac  was  my  chief 
ootiTe  for  crossing  the  Double.  I  had  left  the  small  town  of 
Kberac,  which  is  on  the  northern  boundary  of  this  region,  early 
ia  the  afternoon  of  a  scorching  summer  day,  and  after  quitting  the 
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verdant  valley  of  the  Dronne  had  walked  over  several  miles  of 
desolate  oountry  with  a  scarcely  varying  landscape  of  scrubby 
woods  and  marshy  heaths.  I  was  now  resting  awhile  by  a  reedy 
pool  fringed  with  gorse  and  heather^  and  was  listening  to  the 
Oreads  answering  one  another  npon  their  pan-pipes,  when  I  saw 
coming  towards  me  a  fignre  which  might  have  disturbed  me  very 
much  had  I  been  living  in  those  days  when — if  there  is  any  truth 
in  legendary  lore — the  devil  only  needed  half  a  pretext  for  forcing 
his  society  upon  lonely  travellers.  This  man — for  man  it  was — 
had  a  face  so  overgrown  with  coal-black  hair  that  very  little  could 
be  seen  of  it  excepting  the  eyes  and  nose.  Beard,  whiskers,  and 
moustache  were  inseparably  mixed  up.  What  skin  was  visible 
through  the  matted  jungle  of  hair  was  little  less  swarthy  than  a 
Hindoo's.  All  the  upper  part  of  this  astonishing  head  was  hidden 
by  a  large  hat  of  black  straw,  shaped  like  an  inverted  washing- 
basin.  The  rest  of  the  figure  was  clad  in  a  frock  of  dark  brown 
serge,  with  hanging  hood.  Not  expecting  to  see  a  Trappist 
where  I  was,  I  was  startled  for  a  moment  by  the  apparition,  but  I 
quickly  guessed  that  this  was  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  still  dis- 
tant monastery  who  had  been  sent  out  on  some  little  expedition  into 
the  district.  As  he  passed  he  raised  his  hat  just  enough  to  show 
that  the  close-cropped  black  hair  beneath  it  was  turning  grey. 

The  road  led  me  through  a  little  village  where  there  was  an 
old  Bomanesque  church.  There  were  numerous  archivolts  over 
the  broad  portal,  and  above  these  was  a  horizontal  dog's-tooth 
moulding  with  grotesque  heads  at  intervals,  but  time  had  effaced 
most  of  the  carving.  All  about  the  church  the  long  grass  and  gaudy- 
mulleins  stood  over  the  bones  of  men  and  women  who,  like  their 
parents  before  them,  had  clung  to  their  old  homes  in  the  midst 
of  the  pestilential  marshes,  suffering  continually  from  malaria, 
watching  their  children  grow  paler  and  paler,  and  yet  never 
thinking  of  surrender.  What  a  strange  combination  of  heroism, 
obstinacy,  and  stupidity  do  we  find  in  human  nature !  But  new- 
things  had  changed  here.  There  was  an  air  of  prosperity  in  the 
village,  and  the  people  said  that  the  fever  had  almost  left  them. 

While  crossing  another  bit  of  wild  and  deserted  country,  I  saw 
the  dark  gleam  of  poisonous  pools  nearly  hidden  by  sallows  and 
reeds.  The  vibration  of  my  footsteps  disturbed  the  vipers  that 
lay  near  the  hot  road ;  they  slid  down  the  banks  and  curved  out 
of  sight  amongst  the  roots  of  the  heather.  These  reptiles  abound 
in  the  Double  ;  conditions  that  are  baneful  to  men  are  healthful 
to  them.  The  sighing  of  the  pines  added  to  the  sadness  of  the 
land,  for  these  trees  now  appeared  in  clumps  along  the  wayside, 
and  the  storm  wind  had  begun  to  blow.     The  sun  was  shining 
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obliquely  tiurough  a  dnn-colonred  haze  when  I  reached  the  village 
of  Echonrgnac  in  a  cultivated  valley.  Here  the  cattle  and  the 
green  fields  were  signs  of  the  cheese-making  industry  carried  on 
at  the  monastery.  The  conventual  buildings  were  now  visible  on 
tlie  top  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  with  the  church-spire  higher 
against  the  sky  than  all  the  rest.  I  made  my  way  towards  this 
little  fortress  of  asceticism  hidden  from  the  world  amidst  the  woods 
and  marshes. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  the  night  with  the  Trappists, 
eren  if  I  was  obliged  to  accept  their  charity  and  to  allow  myself 
to  be  classed  with  those  tramps  who  have  no  literary  pretext  for 
tiieir  vagabond  ways.  Indeed,  I  had  been  given  to  understand  by 
all  to  whom  I  had  spoken  on  the  subject  in  the  district,  that  the 
reverend  fathers  gave  money  sometimes  to  the  wayfarer,  but 
accepted  none  in  return  for  food  and  ehelter.  That  part  of  me 
in  which  the  'conventional  is  concentrated  said :  *'  Stop  at  the 
iim;"  but  the  other  part,  which  has  the  curiosity  and  the  errantry 
of  Qie  man  who  has  never  been  perfectly  civilised,  said :  '^  Go  on, 
and  whateveor  happens  pass  the  night  with  the  Trappists.'* 

Having  reached  the  monastery  gate,  the  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  pull  the  bell.  The  porter  opened  first  his  wicket  and  then  the 
door.  The  superior  could  not  be  approached  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar,  so  I  was  asked  to  wait  in  the  lodge.  Thus  I  had  an 
of^rtunity  of  becomiog  acquainted  with  the  porter.  Although 
he  was  very  much  in  religion,  having  been  a  brother  at 
Eehonrgnac  since  the  foundation,  he  might  be  termed  without 
disreBpect  '*  a  jolly  old  soul."  He  was,  as  he  said,  a  man  who 
hi  no  pretensions  whatever  to  be  learned.  His  lack  of  book 
bowledge  made  him  all  the  more  natural.  His  age  appeared  to 
be  about  sixty-five,  but  he  had  a  body  that  was  still  robust  and 
rigorous  under  his  dirty  brown  frock,  although  he  had  been  living 
10  many  years  on  bread  and  cheese  and  vegetables,  and  short 
eommons  withal.  The  post  of  porter  must  have  helped  him  not  a 
fiitle  to  bear  up  against  the  discipline,  for  it  allowed  him  the  use 
of  his  tongue,  and  the  rule  of  silence  would  have  been  a  more 
aerere  trial  to  him  than  to  many  another.  He  poured  out  some 
leer  lor  me  from  a  great  stone  jar  that  he  kept  near  at  hand.  I 
bd  heard  that  the  Trappists  of  Echourgnac  added  to  their  other 
aecomplishments  the  arts  of  beer-brewing  and  wine-making,  and 
W therefore  not  surprised  by  the  porter's  kindly  offer;  but  when 
laoticed  the  yellow  colour  and  soup-like  consistency  of  the  fluid 
Art  he  poured  out  for  me,  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  accepted  it. 

'It  is  a  little  thick,"  said  the  Trappist,  whose  keen  eyes  had 
Miieed  that  there  was  a  lack  of  warmth  in  the  manner  in  which 
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I  took  the  glass  from  his  hand,  "  but  the  beer  is  good.     It  is 
rather  new." 

"It  must  be  very  nourishing,"  I  replied,  after  heroically 
draining  the  cup  of  tribulation. 

''Have  some  more?"  said  this  good-natured  Trappist  as  he 
raised  the  jar  again.  I  saved  myself  from  a  second  dose  by  an 
energetic  "  merci  !  "  and  changed  his  thoughts  by  asking  him  if  he 
had  been  a  long  time  at  the  monastery. 

"  I  was  one  of  the  first  lot  who  came  here  in  July,  1868.  There 
were  twenty-two  of  us  in  all,  pieres  et  freres,  and  two  or  three 
weeks  afterwards  seventeen  were  down  with  fever.  You  can  have 
no  idea  of  what  it  was  here  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  The 
country  was  unfit  for  human  beings.  The  people  went  shivering 
about  in  the  heat  of  summer  wrapped  up  as  they  would  be  in  the 
depth  of  winter.    It  was  pitiful  to  see  them." 

He  then  entered  into  details  respecting  the  clearing  of  the  land, 
the  draining  of  the  pools,  etc.  Suddenly  remembering  the  flight 
of  time,  he  disappeared  with  my  card  and  left  me  in  charge  of  the 
lodge.  Presently  he  came  back  and  told  me  that  the  reverend 
father  was  unwell  and  could  not  see  anybody,  but  that  I  could  pass 
the  night  in  the  monastery  if  I  wished  to  do  so.  The  porter  led 
me  through  a  great  farm-yard,  then  through  a  doorway  into  a 
room,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  table,  and  in  the  comers 
four  very  small  and  low  wooden  bedsteads  with  meagre  mattresses, 
a  couple  of  sheets,  and  a  coloured  quilt. 

When  we  entered,  two  men  were  seated  at  the  table  eating 
bread  and  cheese  and  drinking  home-brewed  beer  "  thick  and 
slab,"  such  as  I  had  been  refreshed  with.  One  was  quite  young, 
perhaps  five-and-twenty,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  brother  who 
parleyed  with  the  outer  world  at  the  gate  introduced  me  with 
the  recommendation  that  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  for  me, 
adding  with  an  emphasis  by  which  he  gained  my  friendship  for 
ever  :  ^*Je  rei^onds  sur  vous"  The  young  man  said  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  his  own  meal  he  would  see  about  my  supper 
— so  he  called  it — at  once.  I  begged  him  to  take  his  time,  as  I 
was  in  no  hurry.  The  good  porter,  still  solicitous,  asked  where  I 
was  going  to  sleep,  and  the  young  man,  whom  I  afterwards  learnt 
was  a  postulant,  pointed  to  a  bed  in  one  of  the  corners.  I  was 
then  left  with  my  two  new  acquaintances.  The  postulant  had 
very  soon  finished,  and  having  brushed  the  crumbs  off  his  part  of 
the  bare  board  with  his  hand,  he  disappeared  to  see  what  he 
could  find  for  me  in  the  kitchen.  The  man  who  remained  also 
brought  his  meal  to  a  close,  but  he  did  not  whisk  the  crumbs 
away ;  he  brushed  them  into  little  heaps,  and  wetting  his  fore- 
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Inger,  raised  them  by  this  means  to  his  mouth*.     He  was  about 

6&j;  his  chin  was  shaved,  but  he  wore  whiskers,  and  a  long  rusty 

orercoat  nearly  down  to  his  heels.     He  was  very  quiet,  and  I 

(ixmght  he  looked  like  a  repentant  cabman.    There  was  something 

about  the   man    that    excited    my   curiosity,   but   I  felt  that, 

«oo8ideriiig  where  I  was,  it  would  be  yery  bad  taste  to  put  any 

leading  questions  to  him  respecting  his  history.    I  nevertheless 

fonnd  a  way  of  getting  into  conversation  with  him,  and  he  did 

1x4  need  much  persuasion  to  talk.    He  was  rather  incoherent,  but 

I  gathered  from  what  he  said  that  he  had  wandered  a  good  deal 

from  monastery  to  monastery,  now  in  the  world  and  now  almost 

"in  religion,"  without  finding  anchorage  anywhere.    "  The  world," 

be  said,  "  is  like  a  rott'On  plank,  and  we  are  like  smoke  that  comes 

and  goes.    If  we  do  not  think  of  eternity,  we  are  shipwrecked." 

Feeling  perhaps  that  something  in  the  world  was  a  little  more 

aohd  after  the  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  than  it  was  before,  he 

was  working  himself  up  to  a  communicative  humour,  and  I  was 

beginning  to  hope  that  I  should  soon  know  what  sort  of  a 

daiBcter  he  really  was,  when  the  return  of  the  postulant  changed 

Us  ideas  as  effectually  as  if  a  bucket  of  water  had  been  thrown  in 

Us&ce.    When  he  ventured  to  speak  again,  the  younger  man  told 

bim  that  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  that  the  whole  community  was 

•  WW  expected  to  observe  the  rule  of  silence.    "  Do  not  be  angry," 

he  added  as  he  heard  the  other  mutter  something  that  escaped 

oe.  "I  am  not  angry,"  replied  the  owner  of  the  long  coat  as  he 

iHded  softly  out  of  the  room. 

I  was  now  alone  with  the  postulant,  who  made  matters 
pbasanter  for  me  by  giving  a  generous  interpretation  to  the  rule 
d  dence  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  himself.  He  told  me  that  as 
I  had  come  after  the  hour  of  the  second  meal,  the  frere  cumnier 
HI  not  in  the  kitchen,  but  at  salve  ;  consequently  there  was  no 
ponibility  of  getting  even  an  omelette  made  for  me.  After 
Ming,  however,  into  all  the  corners  of  the  kitchen,  my 
pDvidential  man  had  discovered  some  cold  macaroni,  which  he 
imoited  to  me  in  a  small  tin-plate.  I  do  not  know  how  it  had 
hm  cooked,  but  its  very  dark  colour  made  me  suspicious  of  it. 
tiftough  I  knew  it  was  quite  wholesome,  I  thought  it  safer  to 
km  it  untouched,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  bread  and  cheese. 
IlV^ihis  cheese,  made  by  the  Trappists  of  the  Double  upon  the 
iM^ut  recipe,  which  is  a  secret  of  the  order,  is  of  excellent 

ff\Jf  and  deserves  its  reputation.  The  monastery  bread,  made 
ttie  wheat  grown  by  the  monks,  was  of  the  substantial  and 
fawk  kind  which  in  England  would  probably  be  called 
Mltthonse    bread,"  although    the     great  wheel    or    trencher- 
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shaped  loayes  of  the  French  provinces  might  cause  some  surpria 
there.  My  meal,  therefore,  might  have  been  worse  than  it  was 
and  as  it  was  given  to  me  for  nothing,  it  would  have  been  ver 
bad  manners  not  to  appear  pleased.  The  truth  is,  the  novelt; 
of  my  position — that  of  a  tramp  taken  in  and  fed  on  charity- 
amused  me  so  much  that  I  found  everything  perfect.  I  had  an  ide 
'^  at  the  back  of  the  head,"  that  I  should  find  a  way  of  squarioj 
matters  financially  with  the  holy  men,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  tell  i 
even  to  myself  then.  I  must  confess  that  when  a  black  bottle  wa 
placed  beside  the  bread  and  cheese  on  the  bare  table,  I  was  weal 
enough  to  hope  that  it  contained  some  of  the  excellent  white  win* 
which  I  was  told  the  Trappists  made ;  but  when  the  liquor  cami 
out  the  colour  of  peasoup,  I  recognised  the  religious  bee: 
which  bad  already  disappointed  me.  As  I  could  get  nothing 
better,  and  the  water  being  distinctly  bad,  the  most  sensible 
thing  to  do  was  to  be  reconciled  to  the  beer,  and  in  tUf 
I  succeeded  very  fairly.  Necessity  is  not  the  mother  of  inventior 
only.  The  wine,  I  afterwards  learnt,  is  only  drunk  at  the  con- 
vent in  winter.  A  portion  of  it  is  sold  to  priests  for  sacramental 
use. 

When  I  had  taken  the  keen  edge  off  my  hunger,  I  began  to  feel 
a  fresh  interest  in  the  postulant.    Somehow,  he  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  monks,  especially  Trappists,  we 
inade,  although  I  know  that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  interioi 
workings  of  a  man  there  are  no  outward  signs  to  be  relied  upon. 
There  is  puzzle  enough  in  our  own  contradictions  to  discourage 
us  from  trying  to  find  consistency  in  others ;  but  we  try  all  th^ 
same.    We  have  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  harmony  when  w^ 
analyse  our  fellow  beings,  but  none  whatever  when  we  turn  the 
faculty  introspectively.     The  sanctimonious  undertone  in  whicl 
this  young  man  spoke  struck  me  as  being  false,  for  there  wai 
nothing   in  him   that  I  could   discover  which  linked  him  t( 
the  ascetic  ideal  of  life.    But  then  the  question  arose,  why  was 
there  ?    He  was  strong  and  healthy ;  he  had  a  deep  colour  on  i 
cheeks  and  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye.      He  did  not  look  1 
if  he  had  been  crossed  in  love,  or  had  received  any  of  the  scars' 
passion  such  as  might  account  for  his  wish  to  become  a  Trappi 
He  had  seen  something  of  the  world.     He  had  been  to  Gh 
among  other  countries,  and  the  civil  war  there  had  ruined  II 
prospects,  so  he  told  me.    I  concluded  from  what  he  said  that  I 
his  return  to  France  he  had  sought  a  temporary  refuge  with  i 
Trappists,  and  that  he  preferred  to  remain  under  the  shelter  tl 
he  had  found  there,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  worse  in^  tl 
struggle  for  life  outside.    Becoming  more  confidential,  he  told 
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tbt  what  was  most  difficult  to  be  borne  by  those  in  his  position 
ns  the  rule  of  absolute  submission  and  obedience. 

I  had  not  been  at  the  table  long  when  this  postulant  glided  out 
d  the  room  saying,  "  I  will  see  if  there  is  a  way  of  getting 
mihet  bottle  of  beer."  Presently  he  returned  with  a  bottle 
inder  his  arm,  and  then  I  learnt  that  the  abbot  had  given  orders 
ihitl  WAS  to  pass  the  night  *^  dans  la  chambre  de  MonseigneurJ* 
The  prospect  of  sleeping  in  the  bishop's  bed  furnished  me  with  a 
ooQsdentious  reason  for  not  drawing  the  cork  from  the  second 
botde  of  monastic  barley-brew;  but  my  companion,  who  was 
iDore  or  less  in  religion,  did  not  give  me  a  chance  of  refusing,  for 
lie  drevit  himself  and  filled  two  glasses.  ''  Nom  dUons  trinquer" 
said  he.  We  clinked  glasses  and  talked  with  greater  freedom, 
skhoQgh  the  postulant  still  spoke  under  his  breath — it  was  a 
but  that  be  had  fallen  into.  We  were  interrupted  by  a  scuffling 
outside  and  by  the  opening  of  the  door.  A  couple  of  monks  in 
brown  frocks  were  on  the  threshold.  A  smtdl  grey-bearded 
brother  with  a  bent  back  held  in  one  hand  a  pewter  plate  and  in 
the  other  a  small  basin  of  the  same  metal.  He  was  the  frere 
^mer,  who  had  returned  from  soUve,  and  he  had  come  to  offer 
meoome  vegetable  soup  and  some  more  macaroni,  both  of  which 
Idaolined«  Not  a  word  did  these  Trappists  say,  but  they  carried 
(HI  with  the  postulant  a  conversation  in  dumb  show  as  to  what  my 
reqoiiements  would  be  on  the  morrow.  They  stroked  their 
QoieSy  rubbed  their  fingers  together,  and  grimaced  so  expressively 
all  on  my  account  that  I  suffered  agony  because  I  dared  not 
lanj^  outright. 

When  they  had  left  I  took  a  stroll  outside,  for  as  yet  I  felt  no 
iocliQ^tion  to  go  to  bed,  notwithstanding  that  a  bishop  had  slept 
upon  the  same  mattress  that  was  waiting  for  me.  Keeping 
vithin  the  convent  bounds,  where  no  woman  is  allowed  to  set  her 
^t— that  troublesome  foot  whose  imprint  may  be  found  on  most 
^  the  paths  that  lead  to  a  Trappist  monastery — wandering 
%(»id  the  buildings,  but  still  within  the  enclosure,  I  came  to  a 
U  of  waste  land  covered  with  heather  and  gorse  that  overlooked 
fto  vooded  wilderness  towards  the  west,  as  a  headland  bluff  over- 
loob  the  sea.  The  sun  had  set  and  the  wild  spirits  of  the  storm 
bid  drawn  a  translucent  drapery  of  vapour  from  the  dark 
^Qidercloud  hovering  overhead  to  where  the  fringe  of  the  forest 
Ueb  the  blood-stained  bar  upon  the  horizon's  verge,  and  this 
haiaous  orange-coloured  curtain  was  crossed  every  moment 
^lards  and  downwards  by  silvery  shafts  of  lightning.  Such  an 
Alt  of  sunset  combined  with  storm  was  like  a  new  revelation  of 
)4l^  and  the  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  would  have  held  me 
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fast  to  the  patch  of  wild  heath  if  the  rain  had  not  begnii  to  fall 
in  Bplashes.  The  long  summer  day  was  over,  and  the  night  came 
forth  in  tronble  and  with  gnshing  tears.  The  roar  of  the  thunder 
grew  louder  and  the  flash  of  the  lightning  brightened  every 
minute.  I  returned  to  the  monastery  and  found  the  postulant 
quite  anxious  to  haye  done  with  me  and  to  put  me  into  the 
bishop's  room.  He  was  sleepy — everybody  gets  sleepy  in  these 
country  places  at  about  nine  o'clock^  irrespectiye  of  canonical 
hours — whereas  I  grow  liyelier  like  a  night  bird  as  the  dusk 
deepens.  All  the  monks  must  haye  been  in  their  cells  snoring 
with  the  clear  conscience  which  is  the  gift  of  the  day  that  has 
been  well  filled  up,  when  I  reluctantly  entered  the  only  room  in 
the  place  that  had  any  pretension  to  comfort,  but  which  to  me 
was  like  a  prison.  I  was  making  an  effort  to  acquire  the  virtue 
of  resignation,  when  the  postulant  spoilt  the  mood  by  speaking 
again  of  beer.  Had  he  picked  up  in  his  wanderings  the  notion 
that  an  Englishman  could  not  live  unless  he  was  kept  well 
supplied  with  beer,  or  had  he  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
seductiyeneEs  of  the  strange  but  innocent  liquor  that  the 
Trappists  brewed?  Whatever  his  thoughts  may  have  been,  he 
darted  away  in  spite  of  my  endeayour  to  stop  him,  and  presently 
reappeared  with  another  black  bottle.  I  knew  that  he  had  not 
obtained  it  without  diplomacy,  and  that  he  had  made  my 
unquenchable  thirst  the  excuse ;  but  by  this  time  I  had  perceived 
that  his  solicitude  was  not  wholly  unselfish.  He  muttered  some- 
thing about  *'  charity ''  as  he  filled  a  glass  for  me,  notwithstanding 
my  refusal,  then  vanished  with  the  bottle.  He  had  promised  to 
wake  me  at  two  o'clock  for  matins. 

When  left  alone  I  made  an  inspection  of  the  bishop's  room.  It 
was  spacious  enough  for  fifty  people  to  dance  in,  and  the  furniture 
would  not  have  been  greatly  in  the  way.  The  stones  which  made 
the  floor  had  no  carpet,  not  even  the  descente  de  lit,  which  in  France 
is  considered  indispensable  even  when  the  floor  is  of  wood.  In  the 
comer  was  a  low  wooden  bedstead  with  dingy  curtains  suspended 
from  a  rafter,  and  a  paillasse  of  maize  leaves  with  a  thin  wool  one 
above  it ;  coarse  hempen  sheets  and  a  coloured  coverlet  completed 
the  bedding.  By  the  side  against  the  wall  was  a  broad  prie-DieUy 
with  a  lithograph  just  above  it  of  the  Holy  Child  bearing  the 
cross.  A  plain  table  in  the  centre  without  a  cloth,  a  secretaire 
with  high  crucifix  attached,  another  bare  table  with  washing- 
basin,  jug,  and  folded  towel,  with  a  few  chairs  and  several 
religious  prints,  made  up  the  furniture. 

This  room  was  on  the  ground  floor  and  looked  out  upon  a  long 
covered  terrace,  with  the  farmyard  immediately  beyond,    I  opened 
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tbe  sBshes — I  had  already  prevailed  upon  the  postulant  not  to 
fistdn  the  shutters — and,  having  blown  out  the  candle,  I  lit  my 
pipe.  I  suppose  if  I  had  had  any  sense  of  propriety  I  should 
lave  refrained  from  smoking  in  the  bishop's  room ;  but  what  was 
I  to  do,  a  prisoner  there  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  not  a 
bit  sleepy  ?  If  it  had  been  a  fine  evening  I  do  not  think  I  could 
haye  resisted  the  temptation  to  jump  out  of  the  window  and  to 
stioll  back  to  the  patch  of  imprisoned  moor.  First  a  cat  and 
then  a  great  dog  came  sneaking  along,  and  I  tried  to  get  on 
friendly  terms  with  them  from  the  window,  but  they  too  seemed 
to  have  renounced  the  world  with  all  its  pomps  and  vanities  to 
eooform  to  the  Trappist  rule,  for  each  of  them  looked  at  me  with 
pitj  and  reproach  out  of  the  corner  of  the  eye  and  described  a  wide 
semi-circle,  at  the  risk  of  getting  wet,  in  order  not  to  be  drawn 
into  conversation.  But  the  storm  at  all  events  had  not  been 
silenced;  the  thunder  growled  and  groaned,  and  every  half 
minnte  the  lightning  lit  up  all  the  stones  and  puddles  of  the 
great  farmyard,  beyond  which  my  vision  was  cut  off  by  the  roofs 
of  the  out-buildings. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasantness  of  being  shut  up,  I  felt 
that  if  the  management  of  the  weather  had  been  left  to  me  I  could 
oot  have  arranged  things  better  for  my  first  night  in  a  Trappist 
monastery.  Here  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  of  the 
Doable  under  the  same  roof  with  men  who  were  driven  into  this 
shelter  by  the  desolation  of  their  souls.  Tempest-tossed  by  the 
conflict  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  wounded  perhaps  by  secret 
griefs  and  humiliations,  strong  perchance  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
while  never  sure  of  themselves  from  one  hour  to  another,  putting 
out  upon  the  same  sea  again  and  again  only  to  be  thrown  back 
upon  the  same  desert  shore,  they  at  length  settled  down  here,  and 
they  must  have  done  so  with  the  calm  conviction  that  they  had 
bond  the  medicine  to  suit  their  kind  of  sickness  in  a  life  of 
incessant  punishment  of  self  and  labour  for  others. 

It  was  about  eleven  when  I  felt  tired  enough  to  lie  down.  I 
had  not  been  in  this  position  long  when  something  bit  me.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  enemy,  but  I  dared  not  whisper  its  name 
eien  to  myself,  for  I  was  overcome  by  its  condescension.  From  a 
liiahop  to  me  was  a  fall  in  the  social  scale  that  ought  to  have 
Bade  the  most  voracious  insect  tremble  on  the  edge  of  the 
{noipice.  Maybe  it  did  tremble  before  it  yielded  to  temptation 
ttd  forgot  its  dignity. 

The  storm  continued  all  night  with  intervals  of  calm.  A  little 
hkfte  two  o'clock  the  bell  was  rung  for  matins.  The  clang  of 
fte  metal  must  have  been  heard  clear  and  shrill  far  over  the 
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Double,  even  when  tbe  storm  seemed  to  be  rending  the  black  sails 
of  the  clouds  asunder.  The  postulant  fetched  me,  as  he  had 
promised,  and  he  led  me  through  a  labyrinth  of  passages  to  the 
church.  Although  the  building  was  almost  in  darkness,  I  could 
see  that  it  was  in  the  pointed  style,  and  that  it  was  marked  by  a 
cold  elegance  befitting  its  special  purpose.  The  naye  was  divided 
near  the  middle  by  a  Gothic  screen  of  wood  artistically  carred, 
although  the  ornamental  motiye  had  been  kept  in  subjection. 
The  half  that  adjoined  the  sanctuary  was  somewhat  h^her  than 
the  other,  and  here  the  Trappist  fathers  had  their  stalls— the 
brothers*  stalls  were  in  the  lower  part.  I  was  led  to  a  place 
below  the  screen.  The  office  had  already  commenced;  the 
monotonous  plain-chant  by  deep-toned  yoices  had  reached  me  in 
the  corridors.  Perhaps  it  was  half  an  hour  later  when  the 
chanting  ceased.  The  lamps  were  darkened  in  the  stalls  above 
the  screen — in  the  lower  part  there  was  but  one  very  small  light 
suspended  from  the  yault — then  the  monks  knelt  each  upon  ihe 
narrow  piece  of  wood  affixed  to  their  stalls  for  this  purpose,  and 
for  half  an  hour  with  heads  bent  down  they  prayed  in  silence 
while  the  thunder  groaned  outside  and  the  lightning  flashed 
through  the  clerestory  windows.  To  the  Trappists,  who  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  at  the  same  hour  had  been  going  through 
the  same  part  of  their  unchanging  discipline,  heedless  whether 
the  stars  shone  overhead  or  the  lightning  glittered,  there  was 
nothing  in  all  this  to  draw  their  minds  from  the  circle  of 
devotional  routine ;  I  alone  felt  as  if  I  was  going  down  into  my 
grave.  The  grey  light  that  was  now  making  the  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  dimly  visible  was  like  the  dawn  of  eternity  breaking 
through  the  brief  night  called  Death,  which  is  not  perhaps  so 
dark  as  it  seems.  At  three  o'clock  the  chill  and  awful  silence  was 
broken  by  the  white-robed  prior,  who  rose  from  his  low  posture 
like  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud,  and  began  to  chant  in  another  tone 
and  measure  from  what  had  gone  before,  and  which  had  in  it  the 
sadness  of  the  wind  that  I  heard  moaning  in  the  pine-tops  on  the 
moor  before  the  storm  broke.  The  voice  was  strong  and  clear, 
but  so  solemn  that  it  was  almost  unearthly,  and  it  seemed  in  some 
strange  way  to  mingle  with  the  purity  of  the  cold  dawn  that 
comes  vrhen  all  the  passions  of  the  world  are  still,  but  which 
makes  the  leaves  tremble  at  the  crime  and  trouble  of  another  day. 
When  the  prior  stood  up  the  brothers  left  to  begin  their 
manual  labour,  each  one  in  his  allotted  place.  The  fathers 
remained  in  their  stalls  until  after  the  four  o'clock  mass,  and 
then  they  too  fell  to  work  until  six  o'clock — the  hour  of  prima  I 
soon  followed  the  brothers,  although  not  so  far  as  the  fields,  the 
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flbeese  rooms,  and  f arm-bnildings.  I  retnrned  to  my  room ;  but, 
aslbad  to  pass  on  the  upper  side  of  the  screen  on  leaying  the 
dinreb,  I  looked  at  the  two  rows  of  white  figures  standing  in 
thor  stalls.  It  may  haye  been  the  effect  of  the  mingled  daylight 
9sA  lan^fdight,  or  of  my  own  imagination :  whatever  the  reason, 
I  thought  during  those  few  seconds  that  I  had  never  before  seen 
BQch  a  collection  of  strange  and  startling  faces.  They  were  not 
iluse  of  weak  men,  but  of  sombre  men  who  had  walked  through 
Hell  like  Dante,  and  who  bore  upon  their  calm  and  corpse*like 
features  tiie  deep-cut  traces  of  the  flame  and  horror. 

I  took  up  my  old  place  by  the  window,  and  watched  in  the 
twilight  of  morning  an  aged  brother,  with  frock  hitched  up  above 
liis  naked  ankles  and  his  feet  in  great  sabots,  fetch  sack  after  sack 
of  what  I  supposed  to  be  bran,  and  carry  it  away  on  his  shoulders. 
He  passed  dose  to  me,  and  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  which 
1  interpreted  to  mean :  ^'  You  must  be  a  lunatic  to  stare  at  me 
Q»tead  of  going  to  bed — you,  who  have  Monseigueur's  soft  bed 
tnd  are  at  liberty  to  sleep."  But  no  word  passed  between  us. 
At  length  I  did  go  to  bed  again  and  slept. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  in  my  room,  and  on  opening  my 
eyes  I  saw  a  long  figure  in  white  two  or  three  yards  from  me,  and 
I  realised  that  a  Trappist  father  was  watching  me.  Then,  when 
id  perceived  that  I  was  awake,  he  glided  from  the  room  without 
nying  a  word.  Had  I  spoken,  he  would  have  replied  and 
explained  what  he  wanted ;  but  I  had  not  recovered  sufficiently 
&om  my  surprise  to  remember  the  rule  until  he  was  gone.  I  now 
called  to  mind  that  the  postulant  had  told  me  over-night  that  a 
certain  father  would  show  me  round  the  monastery  after  prime. 
Tkis  then  was  he,  and  I  was  doubtless  keeping  him  waiting,  for  it 
was  seven  o'clock.  A  few  minutes  later  he  returned.  I  was  then 
at  my  ablutions. 

Now,  although  I  have  grown  pretty  well  accustomed  to  go 
tkough  this  daily  duty  with  the  aid  of  salad-bowls  and  slop- 
basins  while  living  in  the  French  provinces,  I  think  it  good  for 
the  mind  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  a  thorough  wash  even  when 
this  is  practically  impossible.  When,  therefore,  the  Trappjst 
stalked  again  into  my  room  without  giving  me  warning,  his 
co^nme,  primitive  as  it  was,  was  surpassed  by  the  simplicity  of . 
ntine.  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  vnth  him  in  two  or  three 
ttinutes,  and  he  retired  vrith  a  slow  and  stately  nod.  I  tried  very 
hard  to  keep  my  word,  for  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  the 
^r  open  again.  When  I  opened  it  myself,  I  found  the  father 
pacing  slowly  in  the  passage.  Knowing  that  there  is  not  much 
to  be  had  in  a  Trappist  monastery  without  asking,  I  opened  the 
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conyersation  bymakiDg  some  delicate  allasions  to  breakfast.  The 
truth  is  that  the  bread  and  cheese  supper  was  nothing  to  me  now 
but  an  unsatisfactory  recollection,  and,  with  the  sense  of  vacuum 
that  distressed  me,  I  was  unwilling  to  follow  the  monk  upon  the 
promised  round  lest  I  should  die  of  inanition  on  the  way.  He 
asked  me  what  I  would  like  to  eat,  and  I  said,  ''  Anything  that  is 
near  at  hand."  Had  I  suggested  that  a  chop  or  a  steak  would  be 
suitable  after  so  light  a  dinner,  I  should  not  have  had  it ;  but  I 
should  haye  receiyed  a  large  measure  of  silent  reprobation  for  my 
bad  taste  in  asking  for  it,  and  also  for  haying  reminded  a 
Trappist  of  such  vanities  of  the  past. 

The  father — he  was  becoming  fatherly  indeed — went  to  a 
cupboard  of  the  sdlle  a  manger  already  described,  and  brought  out 
what  I  had  left  of  the  bread  and  cheese  set  before  me  the  previous 
evening.  Having  placed  this  on  the  table,  together  with  a  bottle 
of  beer — the  postulant  had  led  me  to  hope  for  coffee  and  milk, 
but  there  was  evidently  no  escape  from  malt  liquor  here — ^be 
withdrew  to  a  little  office  close  by  where  he  was  wont  to  perform 
the  daily  duty  of  keeping  the  cheese  accounts  of  the  monastery. 
I  felt  sure  that  when  he  had  reckoned  up  a  few  figures  he  would 
be  coming  round  to  tear  me  away  from  the  bread  and  cheese,  so  I 
endeavoured  to  hasten  the  consumption  with  as  much  speed  as  I 
could  decently  put  on.  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture.  I  had  not 
been  seated  five  minutes  when  he  came  back  and  wandered  half 
round  the  table. 

^'  tTatirai  fini  dans  un  petit  moment,  monpere,^*  said  I,  as  I  cut 
off  another  piece  of  cheese.  By-the-bye,  nobody  should  call  a 
Trappist  "  Monsieur,"  because  the  monk  has  ceased  to  have  even 
a  name  of  his  own  other  than  his  religious  one,  and  has  become  a 
father  or  brother  to  everybody.  He  returned  to  his  accounts  ; 
but  he  Jiad  not  gone  very  deeply  into  them  when  he  saw  me 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  little  den.  He  left  his  books  at  once, 
and  we  walked  side  by  side  where  he  chose  to  lead  me.  He  was  a 
rather  tall  man,  with  a  face  that  was  an  enigma.  The  features 
were  so  like  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  that  if  the 
English  Freethinker  had  disappeared  mysteriously  I  might  have 
strongly  suspected  him  of  having  turned  Trappist,  for  if  the 
members  of  the  order  had  written  their  history  one  would  not  be 
surprised  to  find  anybody  in  it. 

This  father  volunteered  no  information  whatever;  it  had  all 
to  be  drawn  out  of  him.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  with  something  of  the  hesitation  of  a  man  who 
is  recalling  his  mother  tongue  after  many  years  of  disuse.  His 
face  was  large  and  heavy ;  but  there  was  a  keen  light  in  his  eyes 
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which  at  times  was  that  of  gaiety  well  kept  under.  He  soon  let 
me  see  that  eyen  a  Trappist  may  give  ont  an  occasional  flash  of 
hmnoni'.  I  was  questioning  him  respecting  the  help  that  the 
monastery  gave  to  the  poor,  and  he  told  me  that  in  addition  to 
thirty  or  forty  persons  Hying  in  the  locality  who  receiyed  regular 
assistance  eyery  day,  about  the  same  number  of  wanderers  stopped 
at  the  gate  and  waited  for  the  bread  and  cheese  which  was  neyer 
refused  them. 

"Men  looking  for  work?  **  I  asked  innocently. 

"Yes/'  replied  the  monk,  without  moying  a  muscle  of  his  stolid 
face;  **and  who  pray  to  God  that  He  will  not  give  them  any." 

It  was  evident  that  no  sentimental  illusions  respecting  the 
^gg^g  class  were  entertained  by  the  community.  The  monk 
confirmed  what  people  in  the  country  had  already  told  me  of  the 
help  afforded  by  the  Trappists  to  peasant  agriculturists  in 
^difficulties.  The  sick  were  moreover  supplied  with  medicines 
gratuitously  from  the  small  pharmacy  attached  to  the  monastery. 
I  did  not  ask  the  question,  but  I  concluded  that  at  least  one  of  the 
&thers  had  a  medical  diploma.  The  medicine  that  was  chiefly 
wanted  in  the  Double  when  the  Trappists  settled  there  was 
quinine ;  the  demand  upon  it  was  very  heavy  years  ago,  but  by 
removing  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  the  fever-breeding 
miasma,  the  monks  have  been  able  to  economise  the  drug. 

Talking  about  these  matters,  we  reached  the  refectory.  A  great 
cold  room  with  whitewashed  walls  and  five  long  narrow  tables 
with  benches  on  each  side,  stretching  from  end  to  end,  was  the 
place  where  the  monks  took  their  very  frugal  meals.  The  tables 
were  laid  for  the  first  meal.  There  were  no  cloths,  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  there  were  no  napkins,  although  these 
are  considered  so  essential  in  France  that  even  in  the  most 
wretched  auberge  one  is  usually  laid  before  the  guest,  ^rappists, 
however,  have  little  need  of  them.  At  each  place  were  a  wooden 
apoon  and  fork,  a  plate,  a  jug  of  water,  and  another  jug — a  smaller 
one — of  beer,  and  a  porringer  for  soup,  which  is  the  chief  of  the 
Trappists'  diet.  Yery  thin  soup  it  is;  the  ingredients  being 
water,  chopped  vegetables,  bread,  and  a  little  oil  or  butter. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  no  oily  matter,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  was  allowed  in  the  soup,  nor  was  it  permissible,  except  in 
case  of  sickness,  to  have  more  than  one  meal  a  day;  but  the 
necessity  of  relaxing  the  rule  a  little  was  realised.*  Now,  during 
the  six  summer  months  of  the  year,  there  are  two  meals  a  day, 
Bamely,  at  eleven  and  six ;  but  in  winter  there  is  still  only  one 
that  is  called  a  meal,  and  this  is  at  four.  There  is,  however,  a 
yoiiter— just  something  to  keep  the  stomach  from  collapsing — at 
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ten  in  the  morning.  No  flesh,  nor  fish,  nor  animal  product, 
except  cheese  and  bntter,  is  eaten  by  these  Trappists  unless  they 
fall  ill,  and  then  they  have  meat  or  anything  else  that  they  may 
need  to  make  them  well.  There  is,  howeyer,  very  little  sickness 
amongst  them.  The  living  of  each  Trappist  probably  costs  no 
more  than  sixpence  a  day  to  the  community.  Assuming  that  the 
money  brought  into  the  common  fund  by  those  who  haye  a  private 
fortune — the  fathers  as  a  rule  are  men  of  some  independent 
means — covers  the  establishment  expenses  and  the  taxation 
imposed  by  the  State,  there  must  remain  a  considerable  profit  on 
the  work  of  each  individual,  whether  he  labours  in  the  fields  or 
in  the  dairy  and  cheese  rooms,  or  concerns  himself  with  the  sales 
and  the  accounts,  or,  like  the  porter  at  the  gate,  tests  with  an 
instrument  the  richness  of  the  milk  that  is  brought  in  by  the 
peasants,  lest  they  who  have  been  befriended  by  the  monks  in 
sickness  and  penury  should  steal  from  them  in  return.  To  devote 
this  surplus  obtained  by  a  life  of  sacrifice,  compared  to  which  the 
material  misery  of  the  beggars  whom  they  relieve  is  luxury,  to 
the  lessening  of  human  suffering,  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
family,  offering  the  hand  of  charity  to  the  worthy  and  the 
unworthy,  expecting  no  honour  from  all  this,  and  not  even 
gratitude,  is  a  life  that  makes  that  of  the  theoretical  philan- 
thropists and  humanitarian  philosophers  look  rather  barren.  Let 
every  man  who  lives  up  to  an  unselfish  ideal  have  full  credit  for 
it,  whether  he  be  a  Trappist  or  a  Buddhist. 

At  one  end  of  the  refectory,  below  the  line  of  tables,  was  a 
small  wooden  bench  for  a  single  person.  The  monk  pointed  to  it 
with  half  a  smile  upon  his  face.  '*  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  The 
stool  of  penitence,"  he  replied.  Here  a  monk,  who  had  brought 
upon  himself  some  disciplinary  correction,  sat  by  order  of  the 
abbot  in  view  of  everybody,  and  had  the  extra  mortification  of 
watching  the  others  eat,  while  he,  the  penitent,  had  nothing  to 
put  between  his  teeth.  I  wondered  if  my  cicerone  had  ever  been 
perched  there,  but  I  was  not  on  such  terms  of  familiarity  with 
him  that  I  could  ask  the  question. 

From  the  refectory  we  went  to  the  dormitory,  an  oblong  room 
with  a  passage  down  the  middle,  and  cells  on  each  side — about 
fifty  altogether.  They  were  very  narrow,  and  were  separated  by 
lath  and  plaster  partitions,  only  carried  to  the  height  of  about 
six  feet.  These  partitions,  which  had  been  whitewashed  over, 
looked  very  fragile  and  dilapidated,  and  altogether  the  appearance 
of  this  great  dormitory  was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  A  glance 
into  the  interior  of  two  or  three  of  the  cells  deepened  this 
impression.    In  each  was  a  small  wooden  bedstead  about  a  foot 
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md  a  half  high,  with  nothing  npon  it  bnt  a  yery  thin  paillasse,  a 
Uack  blanket  (the  colonr  of  the  wool)  and  a  little  bolster.  Upon 
a  nail  hxuig  a  small  cat-o' -nine-tails  of  knotted  whipcord.  *^  How 
often  do  yon  administer  to  yonrselves  the  discipline  ? "  I  asked. 
^  Eyery  Friday,"  said  the  monk.  To  other  qnestions  that  I  put 
to  him  he  replied  that  abont  ten  members  of  the  community  were 
priests,  and  that  fathers  and  brothers  nsed  the  dormitory  in 
oommon.  There  was  no  distinction  between  the  two  classes  as 
regards  the  yows  that  were  taken. 

We  passed  into  the  cloisters,  which  were  very  plain,  without 

any  attempt  at  architectural  ornament,  but  the  garden  that  filled 

the  eentre  of  tiie  quadrangle  was  carefully  kept,  and  the  many 

flowers  there  were  evidently  watered  and  otherwise  tended  by 

hai^  tiiat  were  gentle  to  them.    Then  I  asked  if  it  was  true  that 

ihe  Biembers  of  the  community,  when  they  passed  one  another 

in  their  ordinary  occupations,  were  allowed  to  break  the  rule  of 

olence  only  to  say,  "Eemember  death."     "No,"  replied  the 

monk,  "  it  is  a  legend  that  originated  with  Chateaubriand."    We 

readied  the  ohapter-house,  a  plain  room  with  benches  along  the 

walls  and  a  case  containing  a  small  collection  of  books.    I  saw 

nothiBg  of  interest  here  excepting  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  order 

of  Beformed  Cistercians,  called   Trappists,  showing  its  descent 

from  the  Abbey  of  Gtteaux,  and  a  portrait  of  P^re  Dom  S^bastien, 

Abbot-General  of  the  Trappists,  who  was  a  pontifical  zouave 

before  he  put  on  the  habit  of  the  most  ascetic  of  the  monastic 

orders. 

I  asked  to  see  the  cemetery,  and  was  led  to  an « uncultivated 
spot  a  little  beyond  the  block  of  convent  buildings.  A  small 
grassy  enclosure,  with  a  wooden  paling  round  it,  was  the  monks' 
burying-place.  About  twelve  had  died  in  the  twenty-five  years 
of  tiie  monastery's  existence,  but  most  of  the  graves  looked  recent. 
This  was  explained  to  me  by  the  Father,  who  actually  smiled  as  he 
said :  **  We  who  came  here  at  the  commencement  are  getting  old 
now  and  are  following  one  another  to  the  cemetery  rather  quickly." 
Wearers  of  the  white  frock  and  wearers  of  the  brown  frock  were 
lying  in  perfect  equality  side  by  side  as  they  happened  to  die, 
each  having  a  small  cross  of  white  wood  standing  in  the  grass  of 

his  grave.    I  read :  "  N.  Baphael,  monachus ,  natus ,  pro- 

fesBus ,  obiit "    The  dates  I  took  no  note  of.    With  the 

exception  of  the  name  and  the  dates,  the  inscription  on  each  cross 
"was  the  same  as  on  the  others.  And  the  name,  it  need  scarcely^be 
said,  was  the  one  taken  in  religion. 

**  Do  you  know  one  another's  family  names  ? "  I  asked  of  the 
living  monk  by  my  side,  who  appeared  to  have  lapsed  into 
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meditation,  thinking,  perhaps,  how  far  his  place  would  be  from 
the  last  on  the  line. 

'^  As  a  rnle  we  do  not.  There  are  only  two  or  three  monks  here 
whose  names  I  know." 

Lastly,  I  was  taken  to  the  farm  buildings,  where  there  were 
about  fifty  cows  and  one  hundred  pigs.  A  young  brother,  a 
noyice,  was  busy,  with  his  frock  hitched  up,  cleaning  out  the 
pigsties.  He  was  piously  plying  the  shovel,  but  his  face  had  not 
yet  acquired  an  expression  of  perfect  resignation.  He  was  young, 
howcYer,  and  perhaps  he  had  been  brought  up  in  better  society 
than  that  of  pigs. 

I  was  invited  with  much  kindness  and  courtesy  to  stay  until 
after  the  eleven  o'clock  meal;  but  grateful  as  I  felt  to  the 
Trappists  for  their  bread  and  cheese  and  home-brewed  beer,  which 
had  enabled  me  to  sustain  life  for  more  than  twelve  hours,  I  was 
quite  content  with  what  I  had  received  in  that  way.  My  curiosity 
being  also  satisfied,  I  gladly  went  forth  into  the  wicked  world 
again  after  exchanging  a  cordial  farewell  with  the  genial  porter, 
who,  when  he  caught  sight  of  me  returning  to  his  lodge,  looked 
sharply  to  see  if  the  jar  of  beer  was  safe,  and  his  mind  being  made 
easy  on  the  point,  he  begged  me  to  let  him  pour  me  out  a  glass. 
Then  he  gazed  at  me  with  round  eyes  of  surprise  and  reproach 
when  I  declined  the  offer  with  more  animation  than  discretion 
should  have  permitted. 

E.  Habrisox  Babker. 
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^  |iiri^  fm  Cuss. 

By  Mes.   H.    H.    PENEOSE. 

Ghapteb  I. 

Tox  BocKNEB  and  his  wife,  Damaris,  were  coming  home 
together  for  the  first  time.  They  had  been  married  two  days  ago 
it  "Pop  "  Langford's,  which  was  eight  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
Fort  Ballantyne ;  and  from  that  great  city — the  greatest  Damaris 
bad  erer  yisited — the  way  was  long  to  Bimesville,  and  the  road 
just  a  little  worse  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
Florida.  They  were  drawn  along  it  in  a  covered  waggon,  by  a 
iean  pony,  that,  judging  from  the  prominence  of  his  ribs,  one 
would  haye  supposed  unfit  to  perform  the  journey  in  a  week ;  but 
lie  was  managing  it  in  a  day,  in  spite  of  appearances,  and  even 
indulging  in  a  mild  trot  whenever  he  chanced  on  a  bit  of  road  that 
m  not  quite  under  water,  and  did  not  contain  more  than  one 
palmetto  root  to  the  yard. 

"Have  we  very  much  farther  to  go  ?  "  asked  Damaris,  glancing 
from  the  sky  to  Tom's  face,  on  which  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun 
fas  reflected. 

"Not  more'n  about  four  miles,  I  reckon.  I'm  afraid  you  are 
'most  dead  already,  Damaris.  You  wouldn't  like  to  camp  here 
for  the  night,  I  suppose  ?  " 

As  they  were  crossing  a  flooded  ford  when  he  spoke,  it  did  not 
mm  quite  probable  that  she  would  like  it. 

"Fd  git  along  right  enough,"  said  Damaris,  '^  if  I  could  git  out 
and  stretch  for  a  bit.  I  never  before  went  farther  than  from  Pop's 
{dace  to  Fort  Ballantyne,  and  there's  enough  difference  between 
^t  miles  and  twenty-three  to  make  one  feel  sort  o'  cramped." 

"  You  might  git  out,  of  course,  if  there  wasn't  such  a  durned 
lot  of  water,  but  you  c'uldn't  walk  here.  'Tis  always  like  this,  you 
iee,  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,"  he  added  reflectively. 

Damaris  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  Tom  began  to  pity  her  very 
aoch.    Presently  he  became  possessed  of  a  brilliant  idea. 

"I  know  what  we'll  do,"  he  exclaimed  triumphantly.  "Joe 
Settleby'g  house  is  two  miles  nearer  than  mine ;  we'll  get  out 
ftm  and  stay  supper.    Joe  is  always  glad  to  see  a  fellow." 
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*^  Does  he  live  alone  ? "  asked  Damaris,  who  np  to  this  time^ 
had  not  felt  the  smallest  curiosity  concerning  her  new  neighbours. 

"  No,  there's  his  wife — Sarah  Nettleby." 

"  Will  she  be  glad  to  see  us,  too  ?  " 

*^  I  don't  know/'  said  Tom  with  an  air  of  sublime  indifference. 
'*  I  don't  ever  pay  much  attention  whether  she  is  or  not  Tou 
won't  like  her,  I  reckon,  Damaris.  She's  a  hard  little  cuss,  she 
is ;  but  then,  she's  half  a  Northerner,  so  that  accounts  for  it." 

''  Perhaps,"  said  Damaris,  hesitating  between  the  desire  to  rest 
and  the  dread  of  a  cool  reception,  "it  would  be  better  to  go 
straight  home." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  answered  Tom  with  decision.  "  Joe  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  you  need  not  give  a  dum  for  what  his  wife  thinks,  any 
more  than  I  do.  If  she  wants  to  come  to  your  house  she'll  come, 
and  you  can  do  the  same  by  hers.  Besides,  she  may  be  all  right. 
SIm'b  well  enough — for  a  Northerner — ^when  she  is  in  a  good 
humour." 

It  appeared,  howeyer,  that  Sarah  Nettleby  was  not  all  right  that 
eyening,  for  as  soon  as  she  had  made  out  the  approaching  waggon 
through  the  fsst  deepening  twilight,  she  went  round  to  the  back 
of  the  house  where  Joe  was  chopping  firewood,  and  made  plain  her 
sentiments. 

<<  Here's  Tom  Bockner's  waggon,"  she  announced  in  an  un- 
pleasantly high-pitched  Yoice.  "  He  is  bringing  home  his  new 
wife,  I  guess ;  and  they  are  coming  right  here.  Mind  you  don't 
go  asking  them  to  supper,  Joe ;  there's  nothing  in  the  house  to 
make  a  decent  meal,  and  I  don't  want  that  Cracker  chit  turning 
up  her  nose  at  our  things." 

Now  there  were  two  things  in  this  speech  that  Joe  did  not  like. 
In  the  first  place,  being  a  through-bred  Cracker  himself,  it  did 
not  please  him  to  hear  the  word  used  as  a  term  of  disparagement : 
and,  in  the  second,  haying  all  a  Cracker's  notions  on  the  subject 
of  hospitality,  he  did  not  care  to  be  told  that  guests  were  un- 
welcome for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  supper  was  a  simple 
one.  So,  although  little  used  to  resisting  his  wife's  firmly  esta- 
blished authority,  he  put  down  his  axe  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  defend  his  dignity  by  an  act  of  heroism, 
and,  reaching  the  gate  of  his  little  garden  just  as  the  lean  pony 
came  to  a  halt,  inyited  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  supper  with 
infinite  cordiality.  Sarah  followed  slowly,  and  having  been 
formally  *^  made  known  "  to  Mrs.  Bockner,  stood  beside  the  waggon 
in  silence  so  repellant  that  Damaris  turned  inyoluntarily  to  whisper 
to  Tom  that  she  would  rather  not  stay.  Howeyer,  Tom  was 
already  on  the  ground  holding  out  his  hand  to  aid  her  to  alight ; 
so  there  seemed  no  help  for  it,  and  she  got  out  reluctantly  enough. 
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Mng  only  a  little  relieved  by  Joe's  weloome  and  congratnlations 
» they  walked  towards  the  house. 

Wliile  Sarah  bustled  about  with  some  unnecessary  clatter, 
mking  her  preparations  for  supper,  and  occasionally  snapping  at 
Joe  for  not  having  cut  the  firewood  to  her  liking,  Damaris,  watch- 
mg  her,  took  as  charitable  a  view  of  her  personal  appearance  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  yet  came  to  the  conclusion 
tkt  this  was  a  face  with  which  she  could  never  make  friends. 

Sarah  Nettleby  was  a  slight,  wiry  little  woman  with  the 
douring  of  a  drab  moth.  Her  nose  and  elbows  were  sharp,  and 
hr  dust-coloured  hair  corresponded  painfully  with  her  pale  com- 
plexion, light  ey6s,  light  eyebrows,  and  light  eyelashes.  Her 
smU,  thin-lipped  mouth  had  not  a  single  curve  of  sweetness,  and 
ii^harp,  alert  expression  was  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  being 
peip^tually  on  the  look-out  for  disagreeables.  She  gave  one  the 
id»  of  a  woman  who  would  like  to  put  her  finger  on  f^  sore  spot 
and  press  it  there. 

Bamaris  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  she  had  not  complained 
of  Img,  etamped,  and  felt  still  more  uncomfortable  as  Tom 
went  on  explaining  how  it  all  happened,  and  ended  by  saying — 

"And,  you  see,  we  were  glad  to  come  in  here,  not  only  for  that, 
but  because  of  all  the  trouble  it  would  ha'  been  getting  things 
^ght  down  at  my  place — with  things  to  unpack,  and  DamanB 
iiot  knowing  where  to  put  her  hand  on  anything.  It  would  ha' 
been  twelve  o'clock  before  we  got  anything  to  eat." 

"Hat's  so,"  said  Joe,  heartily ;  " I'm  mighty  glad  you  thought 
of  stopping  on  yotir  way.    I  like  a  man  to  act  friendly." 

BtiU  Sarah  said  nothing,  and  Damaris  felt  herself  irritated 
almost  to  tears  by  her  cold  silence.  She  was.  oppressed  by  the 
thonght  that,  in  the  lonely  place  where  she  had  come  to  live  with 
Tom,  this  woman  would  be  her  nearest  neighbour,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  other  woman  living  anywhere  nearer  than  Fort  Ballan- 
tyne.  Bealising  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  she  felt  a 
^den  impulse  to  break  down  her  unfriendly  barriers,  and 
establish  a  better  understanding  with  her. 

"May  I  help  cook  ?  "  she  inquired  diflSdently  the  first  time  that 
Sarah's  activity  allowed  a  chance  of  attracting  her  attention. 

"  Thanks,  there  ain't  nothing  to  cook,"  answered  Sarah  grimly, 
toing  an  acidulated  glance  at  Joe,  whose  eyes  became  instantly 
ftatened  on  the  opposite  wall. 

**I  am  afraid  we're  giving  you  a  pile  of  extra  trouble,"  ventured 
Damaris. 

'Oh,  that's  all  right,  Mrs.  Bockner.    There  ain't  no  trouble — 
"  I  same  reason." 

YOU  XdX.  p 
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"We're  a  bit  pnt  out,  you  see,  Tom/'  explained  Joe  with 
obstinate  mildness,  "  because  we  hain't  got  no  meat  in  tbe  house. 
It's  more'n  a  week  since  I'ye  been  to  Fort  Ballantyne,  and  you 
know  things  git  used  up  here  mighty  fsst.  l^hen  the  last  few 
days  hev  been  powerful  hot,  and  the  hens  kinder  knocked  off 
laying,  so  there  hain't  no  eggs.  But  there's  a  plenty  of  bread 
an'  surrup,  and  I  reckon  there's  a  bit  of  guaya  pie  left  from 
dinner,  which  was  mighty  good  mussed  up  with  milk ;  and  there's 
some  sweet  potatoes  cold,  and  a  dish  of  clabber ;  and  I  reckon 
that's  about  all" 

''And  what  more  does  anyone  want  ?"  asked  Tom  cheerfully. 
"  It's  a  lot  better  than  we'd  hey  had,  if  we'd  ha'  gone  on  to  home." 

A  wise  little  obseryation  from  Damaris  on  the  "loyelinees" of 
Mrs.  Nettleby's  bread,  which  just  then  appeared  on  the  table, 
effected  a  slight  thaw,  and  Sarah  allowed  herself  to  be  beguiled 
into  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  housekeeping, 
without,  howeyer,  the  remotest  intention  of  becoming  permanently 
agreeable. 

"Wasn't  your  name  Langford?"  she  asked  sharply,  after i 
another  pause. 

Mrs.  Bockner  admitted  the  fact,  and  added  gratuitously  that 
her  "  giyen  name  "  was  Damaris,  pronouncing  it  flatly,  and  with 
a  strong  accentuation  of  the  second  syllable,  just  as  her  "  pop " 
had  pronounced  it  when  presenting  it  to  her.  Pop  Langford, 
with  a  laudable  fancy  for  Scriptural  names,  had  called  his  two 
daughters  Damayris  and  Bhoda.  People  told  that  a  certain 
interfering  Englishman  had  once  suggested  to  him  a  slightly 
different  pronunciation  of  the  former ;  but  Pop  said  "  it  sounded 
too  like  a  cuss-word,"  and  adhered  staunchly  to  his  own  ideas  of 
what  was  right  and  fitting. 

"  Got  a  sister,  hain't  you  ?  "  continued  Mrs.  Nettleby. 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  sister,  a  year  older  than  myself." 

'*  I  guess  I've  heard  of  her,"  said  Sarah  snappishly. 

"  Likely,"  answered  Damaris,  with  a  smile,  which  was  a  tribute 
to  the  mental  yision  of  Bhoda,  not  to  the  unamiable  presence  of 
Mrs.  Nettleby.  "  She's  mighty  purty,  and  so  folks  talk  a  good 
deal  of  her." 

To  this  Sarah  made  no  farther  answer  than  "  H'm — h'm,"  » 
species  of  conversational  sound  produced  with  closed  lips,  and 
found  useful  by  her  on  all  occasions  that  might  seem  to  demand  a 
compliment.  To  say  ehe  had  heard  as  much,  that  she  knew 
Bhoda  Langford  was  famed  for  her  beauty,  would  have  been 
infinitely  pleasing  to  her  sister,  and  seeing  this  quite  plainly 
written  in  the  face  of  Damaris,  Mrs.  Nettleby  would  sooner  have 
bitten  her  tongue  than  have  said  it.    She  felt  proudly  conscious 
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«f  Beyer  lutying  flattered  anyone  into  an  nn wholesomely  conceited 
frame  of  mind. 

After  Bnpper  Tom,  at  his  wife's  saggestion,  brought  in  from  the 
VBggon  a  basketfnl  of  Popls  goayas,  and  having  presented  them 
to  Mrs.  Nettleby,  who  receiyed  them  with  an  unsmiling  conn- 
tenanoe,  and  extreme  nngracionsness  of  demeanour,  the  young 
eonple  said  good-night  to  their  entertainers,  and  set  out  in  the 
dark  for  home. 


Chapteb  II. 

The  astonishment  of  Damaris  was  great  next  morning  wh^i 
daylight  revealed  all  the  glories  of  her  new  home.  She  had  always 
Mieved  that  when  a  young  man  lived  alone,  without  mother, 
sister,  or  wife  to  put  and  keep  things  straight  for  him,  his  house 
iecame,  of  necessity,  more  or  less  like  a  pig-sty ;  and  that,  inside 
or  outside,  there  would  never  be  the  smallest  attempt  at  embellish- 
ment  She  had  expected  a  rough  frame  house,  strong  enough  to 
dielter  her  horn  the  weather,  but  she  was  not  prepared  to  find  it 
amooihly  lined  throughout  with  tongued  and  grooved  boards.  She 
had  expected  a  vegetable  garden,  as  ugly  as  it  was  useful,  but  it 
was  indeed  a  charming  surprise  to  discover  a  well-kept  flower 
patch  in  the  front  part  of  the  little  enclosure  round  the  house, 
which  was  divided  from  the  surrounding  orange-grove  by  a  strong, 
dose-set  picket-fence.  Yines  and  "  may-pop  "  shaded  the  verandah 
and  climbed  over  the  walls;  even  the  square,  ugly  stable  was 
made  picturesque  with  trailing  horse-beans ;  and  the  chicken-house 
was  decorated  with  an  orange  creeper  just  coming  into  bloom. 
She  knew  that  it  was  only  two  years  since  Tom  had  taken  up  this 
hcmxestead,  and  that  he  had  worked  on  it  single-handed  cdl  the 
tune;  and,  after  half  an  hour's  contemplation  of  the  result,  it 
would  have  taken  a  very  clever  person  to  persuade  her  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  a  smarter  man  than  Tom. 

While  she  had  been  looking  about  her,  he  had  been  milking  his 
eow  and  rubbing  down  his  lean  pony;  and  she  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  wait  until  he  came  in  to  breakfast  to  tell  him  what 
she  thought  of  it  all ;  so  she  left  the  coffee  spluttering  discontentedly 
m  the  stove  and  ran  out  to  meet  him,  with  shining  eyes,  and  a 
lice  beaming  with  happiness. 

**  Oh,  Tom,  everything  is  just  lovely ! "  she  gasped,  smoothing 

lade  her  hair  which  the  manner  of  his  greeting  had  ruffled  con- 

flbl^rably.    "  Why,  it's  a  lot  nicer  than  Pop's  place !  " 

'  Kow  Pop  Langford  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a  bearing  grove 

if  ten  years'  standing,  in  the  remembrance  of  which  Tom  Bockner 
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lost  eight  of  all  minor  details,  and  chuckled  softlj  at  her  infatus- 
tion.  And  Damaris  was  glad  of  an  ezcase  to  enter  into  tlie 
particulars  of  her  general  admiration,  and  Tom  had  no  objection  to 
listening,  especially  as  he  had  given  much  thought  to  pleasing  htf 
with  r^ard  to  the  decoratiye  items  already  mentioned,  and  it  vrsM 
of  course  highly  gratifying  to  find  his  pains  duly  appreciated ; 
consequently  breakfast  was  drawn  out  to  a  most  unusual  lengtk, 
and  then  Tom  found  that  the  day  was  really  too  hot  for  outdoor 
work,  and  decided  to  stay  within  for  the  present,  and  "  do  chores  " 
in  the  kitchen. 

Later  on  Damaris  thought  she  would  like  to  look  over  Tom's 
stock  of  chickens,  so  they  went  out  armed  with  handfuls  of  com 
and  enticed  the  birds  to  a  general  inspection.  Just  as  this  was 
^drawing  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  their  paradise  was  rudelj 
^broken  in  upon  by  the  altogether  unexpected  arrival  of  Joe  and 
Sarah  Nettleby,  who  announced  that  they  were  only  going  to  stay 
for  ten  minutes,  to  the  bewilderment  of  Damaris,  who  could  not 
imagine  what  had  brought  them  at  all  if  they  did  not  mean  to  stay 
longer  than  that. 

*'  Looking  at  the  chickens  ?  "  said  Sarah  with  a  down-drawing 
of  the  comers  of  her  mouth  that  stood  her  instead  of  a  smile,  and 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  chickens  were  certainly  not  worth 
looking  at. 

'*Tes,"  said  Damaris.  ^'They're  a  right  smart  good  lot  of 
chickens,  and  a  credit  to  Tom." 

"  Are  they  ?  "  said  Sarah  immovably. 

With  a  renewal  of  last  night's  feeling  of  irritation,  Damaris 
turned  to  speak  to  Joe,  but  he  had  gone  on  to  the  house  with  Tom, 
and  she  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  with  his  wife. 

'*  I  was  baking  this  morning,"  Mrs.  Nettleby  said,  taking  no 
notice,  outwardly,  of  her  companion's  annoyance,  but  making  a 
mental  note  of  it  with  extreme  satisfaction ;  "  and  as  I  thought 
you  might  not  have  things  fixed  for  making  your  bread  just  yet, 
I  brought  over  a  couple  of  loaves  to  you." 

**  Well,  now,  that  is  real  kind  of  you,"  exclaimed  Damarid,  her 
resentment  vanishing  as  fast  as  it  had  arisen.  ''I'm  mighty 
obliged  to  you  for  thinking  of  it,  Mrs.  Nettleby." 

'*  Oh,  thcU'B  all  right,  Mrs.  Bockner.  I  only  brought  a  couple  of 
small  loaves.    I  guess  you'll  be  baking  in  a  day  or  two." 

'*  I  reckon  so ;  and  Tom  has  put  in  just  the  neatest  little  stove 
that  ever  was,"  said  Damaris,  who  was  really  dying  to  chatter  a 
little  bit  to  some  other  woman  about  her  new  possessions^  the 
worldly  goods  with  which  she  had  so  lately  been  endowed.  '^  And  he 
has  the  loveliest  cupboards  made  in  the  kitchen  for  me.  I  never 
had  a  notion  how  handy  he  was  until  I  saw  everything  here." 
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'Hadn't  you  ?  **  asked  Sarah ;  but  tUs  time  Damaris  was  not  so 
m3j  ehUIed. 

'^Wbjy  the  order  he  has  the  garden  in  is  just  surprising ;  and  I 
i<m't  belieye  there's  such  another  two-year-old  grove  as  that  in 
the  whole  of  Florida/'  she  went  on.  **  And  he  has  things  about 
fte  house  so  tasty,  there  don't  seem  to  be  anything  left  for  me  to 
jo.  Ain't  those  creepers  on  the  verandah  sweet  ?"  she  added  as 
&ej  paused  in  front  of  the  house. 

"H'm — ^h'm,"  answered  Sarah,  with  tightly  closed  lips,  and  she 
(^ttoeed  with  studied  indifference  at  the  graceful  vines. 

D&maris  was  bitterly  disappointed,  just  as  Sarah  intended  she 
slioald  be,  but  she  did  not  care  a  scrap  less  for  her  pretty  vines, 
18  Sarah  also  intended  her  to  do ;  she  only  thought  that  Mrs. 
Kettleby  was  very  dull  as  well  as  very  ill-natured ;  and,  with  a 
Bittual  shrinking  from  the  undesirable  mortal  who  could  look  on 
keanty  without  recognising  it,  she  withdrew  into  herself  and  made 
so  farther  attempts  to  glory  in  the  fairness  of  her  home. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  join  Tom  and  Joe  indoors,  and  while  the 
NetUebys  remained  she  took  care  to  have  no  more  private  conversa- 
tioQ  with  Sarah.  Joe,  indeed,  suggested  that  he  and  Tom  should  go 
oot  fishing  and  leave  the  "women  to  entertain  each  other ;  but  even  if 
Tom  had  been  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation,  which  he  was  not,  a 
glance  at  his  wife's  face  would  have  decided  him  against  the  project. 

"Fm  having  a  sort  o'  honeymoon  to-day,  you  see,"  Tom 
expkined,  vnthout  a  particle  of  false  bashfulness,  "  which  means 
tliat  I  ain't  a-going  to  leave  Damaris ;  so  I  reckon  we'll  catch  the 
fish  another  time." 

At  this  Sarah  sneered  xmdisguisedly,  and  provoked  Tom  to 
inquire,  with  a  malicious  grin,  if  Joe  had  not  ever  done  as  much 
brher. 

''If  I'd  ever  seen  him  going  to  make  sich  a  fool  of  himself,  I'd 
Imv  turned  him  out,"  answered  Sarah  with  an  air  of  spirited 
iefianee.  '*  C!ome  along,  Joe ;  can't  you  see  he's  jest  "dying  to  get 
pt  of  us.  He  ain't  half  through  his  sparking  yet."  And  she 
toned  her  husband  out  of  the  house  with  a  high  ha^d,  following 
Hm  with  a  rare  affectation  of  haste,  and  throwing  back  at  Tom 
vA  Damaris  a  laugh  that  was  more  spiteful  than  playful. 

Tom  was  so  much  amused  at  this  little  display  himself,  that  it 
tee  as  a  sort  of  shock  to  him  when  he  looked  at  Damaris  and 
saw  her  pretty  eyes  full  of  tears. 

'  Why,  you  un't  never  going  to  be  so  silly  as  to  take  notice  of 
iliat  she  says ! "  he  exclaimed  incredulously.  '^  Well,  now,  the 
&a  of  minding  Sarah  Nettleby !  Don't  you  be  foolish,  Damaris ; 
Iteme,  girl,  and  go  on  laughing,  the  way  you  were  doing  before 
dto  <»ane." 
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Damans  did  as  she  was  told  about  the  kiss,  but  the  laughter 
did  not  come  quite  so  easily  until  she  had  told  Tom  all  about  what 
Sarah  had  said  and  left  unsaid,  the  latter  forming  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  grievance. 

"That's  jist  her  way,"  he  said.  "If  you  lived  in  the  biggest 
house  in  Fort  Ballantyne  she  wouldn't  give  you  the  satisfaction  of 
saying  it  was  a  fine  place.  Only  if  some  one  yon  didn't  like 
lived  there,  she'd  say  it  was  awfdly  grand.  What  brought  her 
here,  anyhow  ?  " 

"  There  it  is  now,"  said  Damaris,  displaying  a  most  nnfeminine 
love  of  justice;  "she  came  to  bring  us  some  bread ;  and  she  can't 
be  so  bad  altogether,  or  she  wouldn't  think  of  doing  one  a  good- 
natured  turn  like  that." 

"  That's  all  you  know  about  her  yet,"  answered  Tom  with  scant 
charity.  "  If  you  gave  her  the  shinglings  of  your  ha'r  o'  Monday, 
she'd  send  you  the  parings  of  her  nails  o'  Tuesday  to  make 
things  even.  *Twas  all  on  account  o'  the  guavas  we  gave  her  last 
night  that  she  brought  us  that  there  bread  to-day ;  don't  you 
forgitit!" 

Damaris  professed  a  firm  adherence  to  her  belief  that  Mib. 
Nettleby  "  could  not  be  so  bad  altogether,"  possibly  as  a  sort  of 
unconscious  penance  for  her  pleasure  in  hearing  a  contrary 
opinion  from  Tom ;  but  he  was  vexed  at  seeing  Damaris  hurt,  and 
to  make  allowances  for  Sarah  was  quite  beyond  his  philosophy  at 
present.  Her  distress  furnished  a  good  excuse  for  a  renewal  of 
what  Sarah  had  coarsely  called  "  sparking,"  and  they  were  soon 
sufficiently  absorbed  in  each  other  to  forget  the  existence  of  that 
troublesome  little  personage. 

Tom  was  not  a  very  highly  imaginative  young  man,  but  he  was 
most  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  sweet  wife,  and  if  it  seemed  to 
him  that  she  was  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  appearance  to  her 
beautiful  sister  Bhoda,  his  state  of  mind  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at.  Damaris  had  charms  of  her  own  that  were  far  from 
insignificant,  and  it  spoke  well  for  Tom's  good  sense  that  he  had 
been  attracted  to  her  rather  than  to  her  sister,  who  was  not  quite 
as  good  as  she  was  handsome. 

Like  most  of  the  Southern  women,  Damaris  was  deficient  in 
colour;  but  the  clear  marking  of  her  dark  eyebrows,  and  the  rich 
brown  of  her  unruly  hair,  that  curled  with  the  perfect  coquetry  of 
nature  about  her  forehead,  compensated  for  the  paleness  of  a  com- 
plexion which  might  have  helped  to  furnish  forth  a  plain  girl  if 
taken  in  conjunction  with  light  hair  and  nondescript  furnishing 
about  the  eyes.  Her  mouth  was  not  small  like  Mrs.  Nettleby's, 
but  the  lips  were  full,  red,  and  gloriously  curved,  and  her  teeth 
were  white  and  even.    Her  hands  were  small  and  white,  although 
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ibifld  never  spared  them  in  the  kitchen  nor  the  dairy,  and  her 
M  were  slight  and  shapely.  Above  all,  she  possessed  a  remarkably 
meet  expression,  and  her  clear  eyes  testified  to  an  inward  pnrity. 
Tom  had  fonnd  a  treasure  the  price  of  which  was  above  mbies ; 
od,  being  bat  yonng  himself,  he  thought  he  knew  how  to  value  it 
lite  fall  worth,  and  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  fight  any 
MD  who  disputed  either  the  value  or  his  understanding  of  it. 


Ghapteb  nL 

inw  weeks  passed  in  that  charming  uneventfulness,  which  is 
sot  only  perfect  peace,  but  also  perfect  happiness  to  simple  minds 
vidistarbed  by  any  natural  craving  for  excitement.  These  were 
&B  rery  earliest  days  of  the  settlement  of  Bimesville,  in  which 
one  or  two  Northerners  and  half-a-dozen  Crackers  made  up  the 
sum  of  settlers,  Mrs.  Nettleby  and  Mrs.  Bockner  representing 
the  female  population;  and  the  distance  between  the  scattered 
cottiges  was  too  great  to  allow  of  constant  visiting  from  one  to 
toother ;  consequently  Tom  and  Damaris  were  left  as  much  alone 
tt  ibeir  hearts  could  wish,  and  enjoyed  their  solitude  immensely. 
Just  as  Damaris  was  beginning  to  wonder  a  good  deal  about  what 
B^t  be  going  on  at ''  Pop's  place,"  and  to  hunger  for  news  of 
Bboda,  at  last,  one  day,  tiiere  came  a  visitor.  Tom  had  been 
pkmghing  his  grove  tiiat  morning,  and  was  coming  in  to  his 
nid-day  meal,  when  he  caught  sight  of  some  one  riding  through 
^  gate  of  the  outer  fence. 

"Hello,  Damaris !  *'  he  called,  "  who's  a-coming?  " 

Dunaris,  flushed  a  little  from  her  occupation  in  the  kitchen, 
looked  out,  and  became  still  rosier  with  pleasure  as  she  recognised 
tt  old  friend  in  the  little  cream-coloured  pony  that  had  long  been 
^uniliar  with  the  road  to  Pop  Langford's  stable.  This  meant 
lewB  from  home,  and  her  eyes  danced. 

"It  must  be  Jeff  Carter,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "  I'd  know  the 
pottj  anywhere." 

Bat  Tom  did  not  look  quite  so  delighted;  neither  horse  nor 
liier  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  although  he  recollected  with 
uieomfortable  distinctness  that  he  had  seldom  made  a  journey  to 
%  Langford's  without  encountering  both  at  the  end  of  it.  They 
were  olose  to  the  house  now,  and  no  time  remained  for  talking, 
^  ike  young  couple  stood  still  at  the  picket-fence  gate  to 
weleome  their  visitor,  and  receive  him  with  the  refreshing  intelli- 
twwie  that  he  was  just  in  time  for  dinner.  The  pony  was 
pliably  accommodated  with  corn  in  the  stable,  and  in  less  than 
^iBinutes  the  little  party  of  three  were  seated  round  a  smoking 
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dieh  of  bacon,  cabbage,  and  grits — a  form  of  light  refreshment 
which  no  true  Cracker  will  shun,  even  on  the  hottest  day  ever 
smiled  upon  by  Florida  skies. 

Jeff  Carter  was  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  yotmg  man  in  tbe 
county,  and  remarkable  for  possessing  nothing  of  the  usual 
Cracker  type  in  his  appearance.  He  had  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
his  colouring  was  rich  and  bright ;  his  face  was  a  pure  oval,  and 
his  cheek  bones  utterly  guiltless  of  a  tendency  to  undue  pro- 
minence. 

Tom's  face  was  square,  his  hair  the  colour  of  tow,  and  his 
complexion  sallow ;  only  his  white  teetb,  his  clear  blue  eyes,  and 
his  smile  saved  him  from  absolute  ugliness.  But  it  never  entered 
into  the  mind  of  Damaris  to  make  any  comparison  between  the 
two,  nor  to  think  for  a  moment  that  Jeff  possessed  the  smallest 
advantage,  over  her  husband  in  any  way.  Tom's  was  the  one  face 
on  which  she  had  ever  looked  with  the  eyes  of  love,  and  therefore 
it  was,  apart  from  all  others,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  something 
better  than  beauty.  Women,  as  a  rule,  bestow  very  little  con- 
sideration on  actual  good  looks  in  the  opposite  sex ;  but  men, 
placing  a  much  higher  value  on  beauty  in  women,  are  not  always 
quick  to  understand  this. 

"The  old  man  is  peart  and  hearty,"  said  Jeff,  in  answer  to 
sundry  anxious  questions  about  Pop.  "  He  misses  you  some,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  Miss  Bhoda  keeps  him  lively." 

"AndhowisEhoda?" 

"Same  as  usual,"  answered  Jeff,  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
gruffness  and  sheepishness.  "My  saddle-bags  are  crammed  to 
bustin'  with  two  big  parcels  she  sent  you,"  he  added  good- 
humouredly ;  "  and  I  reckon  there'd  a'  bin  two  more  if  the  boss 
could  'a  toted  them." 

Damaris  thanked  him  very  politely,  and  brought  in  a  couple  of 
late  watermelons  for  the  men  to  employ  themselves  on  while  she 
examined  the  contents  of  the  parcels.  These  were  mostly  little 
household  matters,  collected  and  put  aside  from  day  to  day,  as  it 
occurred  to  Bhoda  that  they  might  be  useful  to  her  sister;  but  the 
chief  thing  was  a  letter,  illegibly  written,  and  badly  spelt,  con- 
taining certain  vague,  ill-expressed  hints  of  something  dreadful 
that  had  happened,  and  of  something  still  more  dreadful  that  was 
going  to  happen  before  long,  which  frightened  Damaris  as  much 
as  they  puzzled  her — none  the  less  because  she  was  strictly 
enjoined  "  not  to  say  a  word  to  Tom,"  and  "  to  comfort  poor  Jeff." 

The  consequence  of  these  two  injunctions  was  that  Damaris 
took  the  very  first  opportunity  of  snatching  a  private  mternew 
with  Jeff  Carter.  She  knew  that  he  had  been  in  love  with  Bhoda 
for  years,  and,  remembering  his  confusion  of  manner  in  speaking 
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of  Iter,  felt  dxire  that  if  Bhoda  were  in  trouble,  he  mtiBt  know  it. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  in  beating  about  the  bush, 
koaiise  Tom  might  return  at  any  moment ;  and,  although  hating 
i»lia?B  a  seeret  from  him,  she  felt  bound  to  respect  her  sister's 
confidence;  so  she  went  straight  to  the  point,  and  asked  Jeflf 
i&Biceiitly  if  there  was  anything  wrong.  It  seemed  he  thought 
tkefe  WE8  something  yery  wrong  indeed,  and  wondered,  reproach- 
fnlly,  that  she  had  not  found  it  out  before  now.  As  for  him, 
Bothing  that  could  happen  would  make  any  difference  in  his  love 
for  Bhoda.  Only  two  days  ago,  he  said,  he  had  asked  her  again 
to  marry  him,  now  that  she  might  want  some  one  to  stand  by  her 
"tf  Pop  got  mad,  and  turned  her  out ;  "  but,  with  the  ingratitude 
of  misery,  she  had  accused  him  of  wanting  to  turn  her  trouble  to 
liisown  advantage;  and  although  she  had  repented  of  her  un- 
leasonableness  in  making  this  very  hard  accusation,  even  con- 
soling him  by  giying  him  her  messages  to  carry  to  Damaris,  still 
Ae  persisted  in  rejecting  his  offer,  and  would  not  hold  out  to 
Mm  a  hope  for  the  future.  He  closed  his  story  by  expressing 
a  fierce  wish  for  five  minutes'  interview  with  some  unknown 
person,  and  then  turned  away  his  face,  and  fell  into  a  despairing 
silence. 

Damaris  b^an  to  cry,  for,  next  to  Tom,  she  loved  Bhoda  better 
tlian  anyone  else ;  and,  although  brought  up  among  people  who 
Bionght  very  lightly  of  such  misfortunes  as  had  befallen  her 
sister,  her  own  mind  was  sufficiently  white  and  clean  to  allow  of 
hex  regarding  Bhoda's  trouble  with  all  due  horror  and  genuine 
swfiow.  Crying,  however,  would  not  mend  matters,  and  her  tears 
weresoon  dried,  owing  to  the  double  consideration  that  she  did 
not  want  Tom  to  see  any  traces  of  them,  and  that  she  had  not 
yet  fulfilled  her  commission  to  "comfort  poor  Jeff."  With 
iramanly  unselfishness  she  reflected  that  it  came  much  harder  on 
Jeff  than  on  her;  and  saying  a  few  simple  words  to  that  effect, 
with  a  world  of  sympathy  in  her  tone,  she  laid  her  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder,  and  told  him  in  her  own  sweet  way  how  much 
she  wished  he  could  have  been  her  brother. 

It  would  have  required  a  harder  heart  than  Jeff's  to  refuse  com* 
fort  from  £uch  a  source,  and  he  felt  obliged,  in  common  gratitude, 
to  pnll  himself  together,  and  make  an  effort  to  look  cheerful. 

"  I  hain't  given  up  all  hope  yet,"  he  said,  with  a  miserable  attempt 
at  a  smile.  *'  While  she's  alive  I'll  never  leave  off  trying  to  per- 
suade her  to  have  me.  I  ain't  good  enough  for  sech  a  gal  as  she 
ie,  but  I'd  never  let  her  be  sorry  she  tuk  me,  anyhow." 

There  was  something  very  touching  in  the  modest  estimate  of 
himself  held  by  this  young  Adonis,  who  might  have  taken  his 
choice  among  twenty  better  women,  and  yet  lay  humbly  at  the 
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feet  of  that  soiled  one,  calling  himself  not  good  enough  for  her. 
It  was  love  without  yisible  limit. 

Damaris  felt  the  tears  coming  back  into  her  eyes,  and  then  she 
•heard  the  sound  of  Tom's  step  on  the  verandah,  and  withdrew  her 
hand  from  Jeff's  shoulder,  but  not  quite  in  time. 

She  thought  so  much  and  so  sorrowfully  about  Bhoda  all  that 
day,  and  the  next,  after  Jeff  had  left  them,  that  she  was  blinder 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  been  to  certain  unpleasant  little 
changes  in  Tom's  manner ;  but  on  the  third  day  she  became  more 
alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was  very  silent,  rather  testy,  and 
certainly  less  demonstrative  in  his  affection  than  she  had  ever 
before  known  him  to  be.  These  things  indeed  helped  to  make 
her  feel  still  more  unhappy,  but  she  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  her  husband  loved  her  less,  or  was 
growing  tired  of  her ;  she.  only  thought,  with  matter-of-fieu^t 
simplicity,  that  perhaps  he  was  not  feeling  very  well,  and, 
bearing  in  mind  certain  peculiarities  of  ''Pop's,"  she  feared  to 
worry  him  by  asking  questions,  or  taking  too  much  notice  of  the 
apparently  low  state  of  his  spirits.  Had  she  known,  poor  girl,  of 
the  raging  fire  of  jealousy  that  was  consuming  him  ever  since  he 
had  seen  her  standing  with  her  hand  on  Jeff  Carter's  shoulder, 
and  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  she  might  truly  have  given  him  credit 
for  possessing  a  degree  of  self-control  to  which  Pop  could  not  lay 
claim  even  in  his  hardiest  moments. 

About  this  time  there  occurred  another  little  exchange  of 
civilities  between  Damaris  and  Mrs.  Nettleby,  spiced  with  a  few 
incivilities,  thrown  in  by  the  latter  to  keep  the  balance  on  her 
own  side.  A  pineapple  from  Damaris  called  forth  a  string  of 
onions  from  Sarah,  together  with  a  visit  considerably  longer  than 
the  first  one  she  had  paid. 

Of  course  Sarah  had  not  been  five  minutes  inside  the  Bockners' 
house  before  she  discovered  the  presence  of  a  mysterious  cloud ; 
and,  equally  of  course,  she  did  not  allow  so  fine  an  opportunity 
for  making  herself  disagreeable  to  escape.  She  made  pointed 
inquiries  as  to  the  limits  of  honeymoons  in  general,  and  more 
than  hinted  that  this  one  in  particular  seemed  to  be  very  far  on 
in  its  last  quarter.  She  declared  her  opinion  that  any  two  people 
who  lived  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  never  seeing  anyone 
else  to  speak  to,  must  become  quite  sick  of  one  another  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  would  inevitably  hate  each  other  at  the  end  of  six 
months.  She  announced,  with  a  great  show  of  carelessness,  that 
she  detested  her  own  husband,  and  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  was  as  little  troubled  by  it  as  she  should  be  if  he 
returned  the  complimeni  It  all  came  of  having  no  variety,  never 
seeing  anyone  else  from  one  week's  end  to  another. 
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"We  don't  find  it  so  bad  as  all  that  comes  to/'  said  Damaris, 
klf  langliingy  although  disgusted ;  for  she  could  laugh  easily, 
being  still  very  happy,  except  for  her  trouble  about  Bhoda,  and 
ler  fears  about  Tom's  health.  "  And  there  are  visitors  around 
KmetimeBy  for  we  had  one  a  few  days  ago." 

"Who  was  that?  "  asked  Sarah,  who  never  missed  a  chance  of 
collecting  any  little  scraps  of  news  that  might  be  found  floating 
about  at  long  intervals. 

"Jeff  Carter,"  answered  Damaris.  "  A  young  fellow  from  near 
Pop's  place.  He  brought  me  some  messages  from  my  sister." 
Aiid  with  the  thought  of  poor  Bhoda,  there  came  a  bright  blush 
&t  was  not  lost  on  her  inquiring  neighbour. 

"That's  it,  of  course,"  said  Sarah,  glancing  sharply  at  Tom, 
wbose  eyes  seemed  glued  to  the  toe  of  his  brogan.  "  You've  had 
a  little  bit  of  a  change,  seeing  an  old  friend,  and  now  that  he's 
gone,  you  feel  duller  than  ever — ^naturally.  Why  don't  you  go 
borne  for  a  spell,  Mrs.  Bockner  ?  It  might  do  you  good.  I'd  go 
mart  enough  if  my  home  were  as  close  as  that." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go,"  said  Damaris.  '' I  ain't  dull,  nor 
teiflsome,  nor  anything." 

Mis.  Nettleby  contented  herself  with  answering  by  a  short 
sbarp  laugh,  that  said  plainly,  '^  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  and 
feeling  that  she  had  thus  reduced  Damaris  to  a  satisfactory  state 
of  initation  and  impotence,  took  her  leave,  and  departed. 


Chapter  IV. 

SHCttZLT  after  this  Damaris  found  her  stock  of  groceries  so  far 
diminished  that  it  became  necessary  for  Tom  to  make  a  journey 
to  Fort  BaUantyne  to  lay  in  a  fresh  supply.  He  would  have  to 
^end  one  night  away  from  home,  and  was  so  considerate  as  to 
^  Damaris  if  she  would  like  to  have  Sarah  Nettleby  to  stay 
viih  her  for  company;  birt  his  offer  was  not  regarded  as  a 
tempting  one,  and  Damaris  declared  her  nerves  quite  equal  to  the 
trill  of  thirty-six  hours'  solitude. 

For  all  that,  she  felt  very  lonely  as  she  stood  in  the  pale  light 
rf  dawn  watching  the  old  waggon  vanishing  away  into  the  woods ; 
and,  having  not  yet  eaten  her  breakfast,  she  decided  that  she 
voold  want  no  dinner,  and  that  she  would  not  go  to  the  trouble 
rf  fighting  a  fire  again  until  supper-time.  As  for  Tom,  he  had 
lot  gone  a  mile  before  he  wished  himself  back  again,  and  straight- 
ny  delivered  his  mind  over  for  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
iittginings  about  things  that  might  possibly  happen  in  his 
A  wandering  family  of  hogs  might  elect  to  visit  the 
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sweet  potato  patch ;  there  would  he  no  one  to  help  poor  Damaris 
to  drive  them  out ;  and  hog-like,  thej  would  return  again  and 
again  until  thej  had  cither  finished  the   potatoes,  or  wearied 
Damaris  to  death.    He  had  not  seen  a  bear  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  but  still  it  might  so  happen  that  on  this  very  day,  of 
all  others,  a  bear  would  walk  boldly  into   the   place,  frighten 
Damaris  into  a  faint,  and  perhaps  even  attack  her  when  he  saw 
her  unable  to  defend  herself.    No  one  ever  thought  of  firing  the 
woods  at  this  time  of  year,  but  still,  it  had  not  rained  for  a  fort- 
night, and  a  match  thrown  away  too  hastily  after  lighting  a  pipe 
would  do  the  business;  and  the  wind  Was  setting  straight  for 
that  corner  of  the  pasture  where  the  grass  was  longest  on  each 
side  of  the  fence.    If  the  fire  once  got  up  to  this,  why,  the  rails 
of  the  pasture  fence  would  carry  it  right  on  to  the  picket  fence; 
and,  if  the  wind  were  strong  enough,  the  flames  might  easily  be 
blown  from  that  to  the  house.    Then  the  hogs,  and  the  bear, 
and  the  fire  melted  away  before  the  face  of  another  possibility : 
suppose  that  Jeff  Garter  should  go  to  see  Damaris  again  I     There 
were  two  roads  from  Fort  Ballantyne  to  Bimesville ;  Jeff  might 
be  on  one  of  them  now  while  he,  Tom,  was  on  the  other,  travel- 
ling in  an  opposite  direction.    Tom  had  thought  himself  quite 
recovered  from  his  ugly  fit  of  jealousy ;   for,  although  he  had 
been  too  proud  to  ask  an  explanation  of  what  he  had  seen, 
Damaris  had  been  so  sweet  and  loving  to  him  ever  since,  and  so 
entirely  forgetful  of  Jeff's  existence,  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  believe  the  explanation  existed,  full  and  satisfactory,  and 
to  give  no  more  room  to  his  unworthy  doubts.    Just  now,  how- 
ever, his  mind  being  laid  open  for  the  admission  of  all  thoughts 
tending  to  the  manufacture  of  gratuitous  misery,  these  discarded 
doubts  returned  in  force ;  and,  by  the  time  Fort  Ballantyne  was 
reached;  he  was  in  a  state  of  keener  disquietude  than  at  the  first 
moment  of  seeing  Damaris  in  the  act  of  bestowing  sympathy  on 
her  sister's  lover. 

He  made  his  purchases  with  whi^t  haste  he  could,  intending  to 
give  the  lean  pony  but  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  start  on  his  return 
journey  in  the  middle  of  the  night.\  The  sun  had  already  set, 
and  he  was  making  his  way  to  a  buildipg  dignified  by  the  name 
of  hotel,  in  search  of  supper,  when  he^  stddenly  found  himself 
enthusiastically  pounced  upon  by  a  cet\tain  old  friend,  named 
Jake  Widdin,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  ^ear  or  more. 

'^Wal,  I'm  durned  if  this  aint  the  Itickiest  start,  that  we 
should  both*  come  into  town  on  the  same  ^ay !"  e^telaimed  Jake 
in  high  good  humour.     "  Come  and  have  a  drink" 

But  Tom  was  not  socially  inclined ;  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
'  'S  supper,  and  he  said  so. 
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"All  rigbt,^  said  Jake,  "  Til  go  along  an'  her  sapper  with  yon. 
lAafs  the  news  ?  I  hain't  got  none.  I  neyer  so  mnch  as  hearn 
a  word  o'  yon  since  the  last  day  I  was  out  your  way,  an'  that's 
me'n  a  year  ago." 

Li  that  case  Jake  knew  nothing  of  his  marriage,  and  Tom  thought 
hb  would  keep  hack  this  important  piece  of  intelligence  for  a  while, 
•nd  surprise  him  presently.  Already  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
better  for  haying  some  one  to  talk  to,  and  the  uncomfortable 
ihoaghts  were  spreading  their  wings  to  fly.  They  had  a  comfort- 
Ah  supper  side  by  side  at  the  long  table  which  was  not  yery  full 
tins  evening,  and  after  that  they  went  out  on  the  wide  yerandah 
rf  tbe  hotel  to  smoke  and  gossip  for  an  hour  before  turning  in. 

**  Why  don't  you  look  out  for  a  wife,  Jake  ?  "  asked  Tom  jocu- 
hdy^juB  ft  lead  to  the  reyelation  of  his  own  good  fortune.  '^It 
nlnsi  be  mighty  lonesome  out  at  your  place." 

"I  should-smile,"  drawled  Jake.    '^ Lonely  ain't  no  name  for 
what  it  is  sometimes.    But  you  see,  Tom,  it's  jest  this-a-way ; 
if  ,1  c'uld  find  a  gal  made  on  the  identical  pattern  of  my  dd 
mothar,  Fd  marry  her  to-morrow,  without  waiting  to  ask  her 
gmm  name ;  but  I  do  belieye  there  ain't  one  o'  the  hull  crowd 
tiat'a  bora  since  my  mother's  time  that  a  man  can  trust  further'n 
he  kin  see  her." 
Tom.  did  not  relish  the  turn  the  conyersation  had  taken. 
'^Has  your  girl  chucked  you  ?  "  he  asked,  half  sulkily. 
**  No,  sir  !  "  answered  Jake.    "  None  ever  had  the  chanceu    I'ye 
kep'  purty  clear  o'  gals  up  to  now,  an'  I'm  jest  goin'  on  keepin' 
dear  a  spell  longer,  you  bet.    They  ain't  good  for  much — ^not  the 
lot  down  here  anyhow." 

^  Wal,"  said  Tom^  '^  there's  good  and  there's  bad  eyery  where,  I 
reckon." 

**  Mostly  bad  in  Flor'da,  or  Fm  a  nigger,"  tmswered  Jake  posi- 
tively.   "  Look  ye  here  now,  Tom ;  'tis  a  year,  or  maybe  eighteen 
months  ago,  since  I  was  out  at  Pop  Langford's  place,  and  I  seen 
there  two  as  purty  girls  as  any  man  in  the  state  c'uld  cdil  himself 
the  father  of;  an'  they  looked  good  too — good,  an'  sorter  innocent, 
like  picture  of  angels  in  story-books.    I  thought  a  lot  o'  them 
two  gals,  an'  it  eyen  seemed  as  if  I'd  like  to  go  out  there  again 
&r  another  look  around,  jest  to  make  up  my  mind  which  wur  the 
purtiest,  an'  to  jedge  if  either  o'  them  wur  anything  on  the  pat- 
tern o'  my  old  mother.    Wal,  I'm  a  slow  sort  o'  feller,  an'  though 
rl  kep'  thinkin'  a  lot,  I  never  went ;  an'  not  long  ago  a  man  told 
me  a  story  about  one  of  'em  that  made  me  feel  mighty  glad  for 
staying  at  home.    He  laughed,  the  feller  that  told  me,  an'  says  he, 
'Eyery  man  in  the  place  knows  it  except  Pop  himself  an'  the  boy 
,  tbtA  wants  to  marry  her,  and  she's  fooled  those  two  finely.'    From 
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what  he  told  me,  I  reckon  her  troubles  are  dose  to  her,  God  help 
her.    I'm  right  smart  glad  I  ain't  the  boy  that's  fooled,  that's  all." 

''  Ton  didn't  hear  his  name,  I  suppose  ? "  asked  Tom  huskily. 

''  No,  I  can't  say  as  I  did.  There  was  something  said  about 
Jeff  Garter,  but  I  didn't  clearly  understand  what  he  had  to  do  with 
it.  It  might  hev  bin  the  other  way  round.  I  was  thinking  too 
solenm  about  the  escape  I  had  to  ask  questions." 

''  You  didn't  hear  the  girl's  name  ?  " 

"  Why,  no ;  an'  if  I  heard  it  now  I  wouldn't  be  any  wiser,  seein' 
as  I  don't  know  one  from  the  other.  The  day  I  was  out  at  Pop's, 
I  was  sorter  inclined  to  ask  them  their  given  names,  so  that  I 
might  remember  them,  an'  know  which  one  belonged  to  which ; 
but  bein'  a  slow  kind  o'  feller  I  never  got  so  fur  as  to  speak  to 
either  o'  them.  I  spent  that  hull  day  tradin'  with  Pop  Langford 
for  that  same  little  bay  mare  I  was  ridin'  this  evening,  an'  a  tol'bk 
good  trade  I  made  too.    I  swapped  a  sorrel  colt ** 

But  Tom  cut  his  trading  reminiscences  short  before  they  were 
well  begun,  and  declaring,  with  an  affectation  of  drowsiness,  thai 
he  must  get  an  hour's  sleep  if  he  was  to  start  that  night,  made 
his  way  to  the  livery  stables  where  the  lean  pony  was  enjoying  a 
little  well-earned  repose,  and  lay  down  in  his  own  waggon,  with 
as  small  a  prospect  of  sleep  as  well  might  be. 

<'  Who  was  that  you  were  talking  to  ?  "  asked  the  proprietor  of 
the  Grand  Hotel,  coming  out  to  join  Jake  Widdin  in  his  third 
after-supper  pipe. 

'*  Tom  Eockner,"  answered  Jake ;  "  he  had  supper  here  jest 
now." 

'*  Tes,  of  course ;  I  saw  you  both  at  table.  Between  ourselves, 
Jake,  do  you  reckon  he  knows  what's  happened  about  Bhoda 
Langford  ?  " 

"  Wal,  I  was  jest  a-tellin'  him,"  said  Jake,  awkwardly. 

*'  You  were,  were  you  ?    Bather  you  than  I." 

"  Why  that  ?  "  asked  Jake. 

"  Wal,  hecause.  Are  you  acting  silly,  man,  or  don't  you  know 
that  Tom  Bockner  is  married  to  her  sister  ?  " 

Jake  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  very  big  oath,  and  felt  hims^ 
all  over.  "  There  ain't  a  hole  in  me  anywheres,"  he  observed,  after 
a  pause.  "  Wal,  that  there  Tom  Bockner  is  the  quietest  feller  I 
ever  struck,  an'  no  mistake."  It  did  not  occur  to  him,  being,  a& 
he  would  say  himself,  a  slow  sort  of  fellow,  that  his  information 
had  not  been  conveyed  in  the  clearest  manner  possible,  and  his 
only  anxiety  at  present  was  not  to  encounter  Tom  again  before 
he  should  start  for  home. 
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bins  not  long  after  Tom  had  left  her  before  Damaris  began  to 
M  the  effects  of  rising  two  and  a  half  hours  before  the  son ;  her 
thoughts  became  oonfosed,  weights  of  lead  attached  themselyes  to 
eaeh  eyelid,  and  nothing  in  the  world  seemed  quite  dear  except  the 
leeolleetion  that  Tom  had  slung  a  hammock  for  her  on  the  verandah 
two  days  ago,  and  that  she  had  found  it  very  comfortable. 

In  this  hammock  she  lay  down  and  slept,  peacefully  at  first,  but 
afterwards  with  troubled  yisions  of  Tom  and  the  Nettlebys,  Bhoda 
and  Jeff  Garter,  all  mixed  up  together  in  inextricable  confusion. 

Her  sleep  might  ha?e  lasted,  for  all  she  knew,  any  length  of 
time  from  five  minutes  to  three  hours,  when  it  was  broken  by  a 
subtle  consciousness  of  being  no  longer  alone,  and  she  raised  her- 
self with  a  sudden  start  to  find  one  of  the  dream-faces  there  before 
ber  eyes.  Her  first  collected  impression  was  that  she  was  looking 
at  a  ghost :  and  indeed  the  appearance  of  her  sister  might  wdl 
jiBtify  the  thought.  It  was  Bhoda,  but  thin,  haggard,  pale :  as 
£fi(Bient  from  the  Bhoda  she  had  last  seen  as  a  corpse  from  a 
hing  body.  Still,  however  changed,  one  look  was  enough  for 
Damaris :  in  a  moment  she  was  on  her  feet,  clasping  that  poor 
&ded  rose  to  her  heart,  remembering  only  what  she  had  been,  and 
nothing  of  what  she  was.  There  was  a  whole  heart's  tenderness 
in  her  kisses. 

Bhoda  had  never  been  given,  in  one  sense,  to  the  ways  of  weak 
iromen,  and  she  did  not  cry,  nor  do  anything  that  at  all  approached 
That  is  generally  understood  by  ''  making  a  scene,"  but  the  actual 
scene  of  tragic  repression  was  far  more  pathetic  in  its  intensity 
iban  the  bitterest  wailings  could  have  been.  She  went  quietly  into 
the  house  with  Damaris,  and  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  evidently 
exhausted. 

''  Is  Tom  away  ? "  she  asked :  and,  as  if  already  knowing  the 
answer,  went  on,  without  waiting  for  it,  "  Pop  has  turned  me  out, 
Damaris :  that's  how  I'm  hera" 

"  But  how  did  you  come  so  far — ^poor  Bhoda — and  you  so  sick 
and  weak?" 

**  Jeff  Carter  brought  me  all  the  way  in  his  waggon," 

"  Jeff ! "  exclaimed  Damaris,  with  wide  open  eyes. 

''Yes,  Jeff!"  answered  Bhoda  with  a  touch  of  defiance  in  her 
toie.    '*  There  ain't  a  better  man  living  than  Jeff." 

Damaris  murmured  a  little  loyal  something,  claiming  equal  rank 
IwTom. 

**Your  man  is  good,"  assented  Bhoda;  "but,  you  see,  I  reckon 
W$  'most  too  good  for  comfort.    If  Tom  was  to  come  in  here  right 
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nowy  you  know  what  he'd  do.  He'd  turn  me  out,  rather  than  see 
you  soil  your  hand  by  touching  me.  But  this  is  what  Jeff  did ;  he 
found  me  in  the  woods  the  night  Pop  turned  me  out,  more'n  a 
week  ago,  and  he  tuk  me  home  to  his  mother,  and  tdld  h^  'twas 
only  her  Christian  duty  to  help  me  oyer  my  trouble,  aeeing  I  had  no 
mother  of  my  own.  My  baby  was  born  that  same  night ;  an'  now 
Jeff  brought  me  out  here,  because  I  wanted  to  see  yon  so  bad." 

''They  are  real  kind  folks,  him  cm'  his  mother  too,"  said 
Damaris.    *^  But  where  is  Jeff  ?    Did  he  go  away  ?  " 

**  He  wouldn't  come  in ;  he  reckoned  we'd  get  along  best  by  our- 
selves. I  guess  he's  gone  to  see  one  of  the  boys  liying  somewhere 
around  here.    I  told  him  I'd  stay  for  a  spelL    Look,  Damaris." 

Bhoda  opened  the  folds  of  her  shawl  and  displayed  the  sleeping 
cause  of  all  her  trouble,  its  little  pink,  nondescript  countenanoe 
puckered  into  the  semblance  of  a  dream  of  hunger,  and  its  tiny 
fingers  conyulsively  grasping  nothing.  As  the  two  women  bent 
over  it — forgetting  in  their  fatuous  admiration  that  it  had  no 
business,  poor  mite,  to  be  in  the  world  at  all — ^the  dream  glided 
into  reality,  the  round  eyes  unclosed,  and  then  again  became 
extinguished  prcnaptly,  as  the  small  mouth  opened  to  send,  forth 
a  wail  of  astonishing  power  and  volume.  Bhoda  satisfied  its 
demands  from  a  feeding-bottle;  and,  peace  being  restored,  the 
admiration  began  afiresh. 

"  He's  a  lovely  baby,"  said  Damaris  with  a  half  sigh.  "  Why 
don't  you  nurse  him  yourself,  Bhoda  ?  " 

''  I  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  thrive  on  what  I  could  give  him ;  I 
was  fretting  too  much,"  answered  Bhoda,  evasively.  *'  I  wonder 
would  you  take  care  of  him  for  me,  Damaris,  if  I  died  ?  " 

''Of  course  I  would;  but  you  ain't  going  to  die,  my  dear. 
You'll  be  quite  peart  again  soon,  and  then  you'll  marry  poor  Jeff 
that  wants  you  so  bad,  and  that's  bin  so  kind  to  yoU." 

Bhoda  darted  a  look  at  her. 

''  I  may  be  wicked,  Damaris,  but  I  ain't  quite  so  mean  as  that 
comes  to,"  she  answered  with  a  curious  flash  of  original  morality. 

"But  he  loves  you  very  much,"  urged  Damaris;  "and  if  you 
married  him  Pop  would  make  it  up  with  you,  and  things  would 
come  all  straight  again." 

"  You  think  what  I've  done  is  a  sin,"  said  Bhoda,  slowly ;  "  and 
I  reckon  it  is.  But  it  would  be  a  deal  bigger  sin  for  me  to  marry 
Jeff  now,  after  all  that's  come  and  gone,  and  me  not  loving  him 
a  bit  more'n  I  did  the  first  time  he  asked  me.  I  may  be  wrong 
about  most  things,  but  that's  my  notion  of  a  sin,  and  I  ain't  likely 
to  change  it." 

''  Won't  you  tell  me  anything?"  asked  Damaris  after  a  while; 
but  Bhoda  shook  her  head. 
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''His name  ahall  never  pass  my  lips/'  she  said,  '^  for,  if  J^  found 
itoot,  he  would  kill  him,  if  he  had  to  wait  ten  years  for  the  chance/' 

"But  Pop  shonld  make  him  marry  yon,  or  else  shoot  him," 
Dttuuis  objected,  with  a  yagae  remembrance  of  reports  of  such- 
like smimary  proceedings  which  had  from  time  to  time  reached 
the  seclusion  of  her  youth. 

Shoda  smiled  indulgently  from  the  superior  height  of  a  bitter 
experience. 

''Pop  don't  care,"  she  said.  ^'  And  if  he  did,  it  would  be  all  the 
saoe,  for  he  couldn't  find  out ;  and  I — ^I  shall  never  see  him  again. 
D(m't  you  fret,  Damaris,  only  mind  you've  promised  to  take  care 
of  the  child  if  anything  happens  to  me." 

Whereupon  Damaris  wasted  no  more  words,  but  kissed  her  and 
kiflBed  the  baby,  and  went  to  prepare  the  dinner  she  had  but 
Udj  resolved  not  to  cook  that  day. 

AH  through  the  afternoon  Bhoda  allowed  herself  to  be  cared 
&r,  and  waited  on,  with  passive  submission ;  and  when  evening 
case,  she  agreed  as  a  matter  of  course  to  spend  the  night  with 
Duoaris,  saying  that  Jeff  would  not  come  to  fetch  her  until  the 
next  morning.  She  complained  of  being  very  tired,  and  lay  down 
on  file  bed  directly  after  supper  without  removing  any  part  of  her 
^668.  When  Damaris  had  put  her  house  in  order  for  the  night, 
>nd  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to  bed,  she  found  Bhoda,  to  all 
i^earance,  so  sound  asleep  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  arouse  her 
Sat  the  sake  of  undressing,  so  she  lowered  the  mosquito  net  very 
carefully  and  crept  inside  it  as  quietly  as  she  could,  placing  the 
M7,  with  great  solicitude,  on  a  high  pillow  between  her  and  her 
satec,  80  that  neither  could  by  any  chance  have  the  misfortune  to 
another  it. 

She  was  boon  lost  to  all  consciousness  of  the  perplexities  of  life ; 
^  as  her  regular  breathing  placed  the  fact  beyond  dispute, 
Bhoda  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  her,  long  and  lovingly.  The 
noon  had  ris^  flooding  the  little  room  with  light,  and  Bhoda  could 
Bee  the  smile  on  Damaris'  parted  lips,  and  the  dimples  on  her  baby's 
Wd  as  distinctly  as  at  noon-day.  She  bent  over  to  kiss  them 
ItoUi,  and  then  lay  quite  still  again  lest  the  action  should  awaken 
thoo.  Having  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  and  finding  that  neither 
itirred,  she  slipped  noiselessly  from  the  bed  and  from  the  room, 
pnang  again  to  listen  as  she  reached  the  passage.  The  night 
vas  unusually  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  and  the  front  door 
Mi  wide  open  to  allow  as  much  air  as  possible  to  enter  the 
iove.  Bhoda  passed  out,  and  made  her  last  pause  on  the 
^sandah ;  then  she  went  down  the  steps  into  the  garden,  and,  with 
^  feet  now  on  the  silent  sand,  she  no  longer  feared  to  betray  herself, 
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and  went  firmi j  on  her  way.  She  even  noticed  that  DamarU  had 
neglected  to  shnt  the  door  of  the  chicken  honse,  and,  with  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  strong  in  this  supreme  moment,  she  delayed  to 
cheat  the  foxes  of  their  snpper.  She  thought  that,  if  Damaris 
remembered  anything  about  it  in  the  morning,  she  would  be  glad 
to  find  it  had  been  shut. 

She  did  not  care  to  walk  far'  through  the  sand,  which  would 
faithfully  record  her  footsteps,  and  the  shortest  way  to  the  lake 
lay  through  an  enclosed  ''  pasture,"  which  was  nothing  more  than 
a  piece  of  rough  land  which  had  never  been  grubbed,  although  it 
had  been  cleared  of  trees.  Good  grass  grew  in  parts,  but  there 
were  also  large  clumps  of  low-growing  bushes,  here  and  there  a 
palmetto,  and  many  seedling  oaks.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  capital  play- 
ground for  snakes,  and  Tom  had  long  been  threatening  to  grub 
and  lay  it  out  in  better  grass ;  but  it  still  remained  in  its  wild 
condition,  and  the  cows  fed  there  and  took  no  hurt.  Bhoda 
walked  on  through  the  rank  growth,  taking  no  heed  of  where  she 
set  her  feet,  looking  towards,  and  thinking  of  the  wide  lake,  lying 
still  and  deep  in  the  moonlight.  There  were  alligators  in  it,  and 
she  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  them,  but  she  would  haye  time  to 
drown  before  they  found  her  out;  and  afterwards  what  did  it 
matter  ?    Once  dead,  she  could  feel  nothing  any  more. 

She  felt  her  foot  press  against  something  that  was  too  soft  to 
be  a  root;  there  was  a  quick  sound  of  rattling  in  the  grass;  and, 
in  the  instant  that  she  felt  herself  struck,  she  knew  that  she  had 
trodden  on  a  rattlesnake.  In  blind  terror  she  struggled  on  towards 
the  lake ;  at  all  costs  she  must  reach  it  before  five  minutes  passed ; 
but  she  had  never  been  on  the  spot  before,  and  she  did  not  know 
until  she  stood  touching  it  that  just  here  the  fringe  of  bushes  on 
the  bank  cut  off  all  access  to  the  water.  She  crept  painfully  through 
the  wire  fence  that  enclosed  the  pasture,  thinking  to  follow  the  lake 
shore  until  she  should  find  a  break  in  the  barrier ;  but  the  easier 
death  was  beyond  her  reach.  Sight  and  senses  seemed  failing ;  yet 
with  the  frenzy  of  pain  combating  her  mortal  weakness  she  made 
her  way  farther  and  farther  into  the  open  pine-woods,  where  there 
was  little  undergrowth  to  impede  her,  and  where  the  purposeless 
track  she  followed  led  her  to  an  ever-increasing  distance  from  the 
shore.  At  last  she  dropped,  powerless  and  exhausted,  at  the  foot 
of  a  great  live  oak,  and  lay  gasping  out  her  life  to  the  quiet  breath 
of  the  night.  The  spreading  branches  held  their  sombre  grey 
hangings  of  Spanish  moss  above  and  around  her  rough  death-bod; 
the  moonlight  threw  strange  shadows  on  her  lovely  face,  distorted 
now  in  her  last  agony ;  and,  all  the  while,  Damaris  and  the  little 
child  slept  softly,  side  by  side. 

{To  he  concluded  in  the  October  Number,) 
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^Kaxstksilst  que  Tenfant  est  fait,  il  faut:  1^  t&cher  do  le  faire 
▼iyre  longtemps;  2®  tacher  de  le  faire  r^gner  nn  jonr.  J'j 
trayaillerai  de  mon  mienx."  These  are  the  words  in  which, 
Angost  4th,  1838,  the  Dnke  d'Orleans  annonnced  to  his  sister 
the  birth  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  his  firstborn.  The  young  Doke, 
Btrong  and  yigorons  though  he  was,  had  not  much  time  for  the 
work  he  wished  to  accomplish :  he  died  before  his  child  was  four 
years  old,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  with  him  died  all  hope  of  that 
fluid's  ever  reigning. 

On  the  morning  of  February  24th,  1818,  there  was  keen 
tnxiety  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  for  the  streets  around  were 
dmmged  with  an  angry  crowd,  and,  although  the  D^put^s  had 
the  best  will  in  the  world  to  earn  cheap  popularity  by  yielding 
whateyer  the  populace  desired,  petitions  can  hardly  be  granted 
before  they  are  presented.  Louis  Philippe  had  abdicated ;  there- 
fore, whateyer  shadow  of  authority  remained  was  in  the  hands  of 
these  Deputes.  They  were  honestly  bent  upon  devising  some  means 
of  patting  an  end  to  the  crisis,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  solye  political 
problems  when  a  shrieking  crowd  is  within  hailing  distance,  and 
the  sharp  whizzing  sound  of  shots  is  ringing  through  the  air ; 
little  wonder  the  Deputes,  in  despair,  fell  to  mutual  recrimination ; 
and,  in  turn,  attacked  with  equal  violence  the  king,  the  people, 
and  each  other.  Speech  after  speech  was  made,  but  no  one 
listened :  the  time  for  words  was  past. 

Just  when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  a  lady  and  two 
children  appeared  at  the  door — a  piteous  little  group  in  truth. 
13ie  lady  wore  a  widow's  long  black  robe,  and  was  white  and 
tranbling ;  her  face  was  tear-stained,  and  her  frame  shook  from 
time  to  time  with  a  conyulsiye  sob.  The  elder  of  the  children, 
ft  boy  of  ten,  clutched  his  mother's  hand  with  passionate  energy, 
tad  scanned  the  faces  of  those  around  him  with  a  depth  of 
lorrowfal  anxiety  in  his  great  dark  eyes  which  was  almost 
terrible  in  its  pathos.  Clearly  he  was  one  of  those  upon  whom 
mrowhad  fallen  before  he  had  the  strength  to  bear  it.  ^'La 
Dochesse  d'Orl^ans  et  le  Comte  de  Paris,"  was  whispered  from 
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group  to  group,  and  the  Deputes  looked  at  each  other  in  evident 
embarrassment.  That  monrnfal-lookiDg  child  was  now,  by  right 
of  inheritance,  their  king ;  but  then,  who  knew  what  the  populace 
was  going  to  do  ?  It  would  be  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  anticipate 
its  soTereign  will. 

Eleven  years  before,  the  Parisians  had  given  a  warm  welcome 
to  this  Duchess,  who  came  to  them  then  as  a  bride ;  later  they 
had  hailed  the  birth  of  her  boy  with  outbursts  of  wild  delight ; 
but  in  those  days  the  brilliant  young  Due  d'Orl&tns  was  alive 
to  cast  a  halo  around  his  wife  and  child  by  exciting  the 
enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  people.  Now  they  stood  alone,  nay, 
worse  than  alone,  for  the  Due  de  Nemours,  the  best  hated  man 
in  France,  had  declared  himself  their  protector. 

When  Louis  Philippe  entered  the  room  where  his  family  was 
assembled,  and  in  that  calm,  business-like  voice  of  his  announced 
that  he  had  abdicated,  the  Duchesse*  d'Orleans  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  declared  not  a  moment  must  be  lost:  her  son  must  be  pro- 
claimed at  once.  She  wished  to  drive  with  him  through  the  city, 
show  him  to  the  people,  appeal  to  the  Deputes  on  his  behalf. 
Perhaps,  as  she  spoke,  a  vision  of  that  scene  in  the  Hungarian 
assembly,  where  a  mother  saved  a  crown  for  a  son,  rose  before 
her  mind ;  but,  noble-minded,  unselfish  woman  as  she  was,  she 
was  no  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  cool  critical  attitude  those  around 
her  assumed,  depressed  her.  Enthusiasm  must  be  very  staunch^ 
very  heart-felt,  to  be  utterly  impervious  to  shrugs  of  the  shoulder. 
The  poor  Duchess's  courage  began  to  waver  before  she  left  the 
Tuileries.  When  she  appeared  at  the  garden  entrance,  not  a 
cheer  was  raised ;  there  was  an  ominous  murmur  when  the  little 
Gomte  and  his  brother  shrank  back,  in  evident  fear,  at  the  sight 
of  the  crowd ;  the  wise  are  chary  of  showing  mistrust  to  a  Parisian 
mob.  The  Duchess  was  forced  to  abandon  the  first  pari  of  her 
programme,  for  not  a  carriage  could  be  found;  she  therefore 
started  for  the  Ghambre  des  Deputes,  the  soldiers  clearing  a  path. 
Once  there  her  courage  revived.  Her  son's  claim  was  so  indis- 
putable ;  she  would  plead  for  him  so  persuasively ;  would  show 
so  clearly  that  it  was  only  under  his  rule  that  France  could  enjoy 
liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  that  surely  cries  of  "  Vive  Louis 
Philippe  II.  notre  Roi !  "  would  greet  the  close  of  her  appeal. 

Nor  was  her  expectation  altogether  extravagant.  Before  she 
had  been  many  minutes  in  the  Ghambre,  the  Deputes,  touched  by 
a  sense  of  the  real  worth  of  the  woman,  began  slowly  to  gather 
around  her ;  one  of  them,  M.  Gremieux,  hurriedly  wrote  down 
what  he  thought  would  be  a  telling  sentence  for  her  to  utter; 
the  Gomte  de  Paris's  cause  gained  strength  from  moment  to 
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moment  in  the  House.  Oatside,  howevor,  the  noise  increased ; 
the  mob  was  eyidentl  j  close  at  hand ;  shrieks,  cries,  and  angry 
words  were  heard  more  and  more  distinctly ;  Toioes  became  terrible 
from  the  fierce  rage  they  expressed.  There  was  a  rush  of  feet  on 
the  stairs,  a  clamouring  at  the  door.  A  Maria  Theresa  would 
h&Te  fiEiced  the  crowd  boldly,  would  have  claimed  its  allegiance 
for  her  son,  and — who  knows  ? — perhaps  would  have  won  it  ?  But 
not  eyen  for  a  crown  would  Helena  d'Orleans  risk  the  life  of  her 
boj.  She  hurried  him  away,  out  of  back-doors,  along  byways, 
and  never  rested  until  he  was  safe  beyond  the  city  walls.  Even 
then  her  thankfulness  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  power  of 
that  shrieking,  howling  multitude  was  too  great  for  her  to 
remember  that  he  had  left  a  kingdom  behind  him.  At  Bligny, 
where  she  stopped  to  change  horses,  she  could  hear  the  roar  of 
cannon — evidently  a  battle  was  raging  in  Paris.  No  one  opposed 
the  flight  of  the  royal  party ;  a  sniff  of  scorn,  and  inquiries  as 
to  how  much  they  had  in  their  pockets,  were  addressed  to  them 
&om  time  to  time  as  they  passed,  but  fugitives  can  hardly  expect 
to  be  treated  with  ceremonious  courtesy.  At  Lille  the  Duchess 
was  strongly  tempted  to  place  her  children  under  the  protection 
of  General  Negrier,  who  was  stationed  there  with  a  considerable 
force;  but,  as  M.  de  Mornay  assured  her,  the  time  for  that  was 
past  In  Paris  much  might  have  been  done,  but  not  at  Lille. 
As  she  crossed  the  Bhine  she  realised,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
that  what  she  had  done  was  irrevocable ;  yet  she  could  hardly 
r^t  it;  on  the  one  side  of  that  river  her  son,  as  her  mother's 
heart  divined,  would  have  found  nothing  but  danger,  anxiety, 
and  trouble ;  on  the  other,  he  was  sure  at  least  of  safety  and 
peace. 

Once  established  in  the  old  chateau  at  Eisenach,  which  her 
ande,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  placed  at  her  disposal, 
the  Duchess  devoted  herself  heart  and  soul  to  the  education  of  her 
diildren.  By  the  will  of  her  late  husband,  she  was  their  sole 
guardian.  The  Due  d'Orleans  seems  to  have  held  strong  views 
vith  regard  to  the  duty  of  parents  to  children.  "G'est  une 
grande  et  difficile  tache  que  de  preparer  le  Comte  de  Paris  a  la 
destines  qui  Tattend,,"  he  wrote  in  his  will.  He  left  clear 
instructions  as  to  the  training  his  son  was  to  receive.  He  was 
to  begin  by  studying  foreign  languages;  then,  as  his  mind 
developed,  he  was  to  be  taught  history.  When  old  enough,  he 
vas  to  be  prepared  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique ;  and,  later,  if  by  that  time,  as  the  Duke  hoped, 
the  University  had  brought  its  system  into  harmony  with  the 
xB^air^nents  of  society,  he  was  to  follow  its  course  of  instruction. 
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When  this  part  of  his  edncation  was  finished,  the  Gomte  de  Paris 
was  to  enter  the  Infantry. 
There  is  a  yery  significant  passage  in  the  Duke's  will. 

**  ]id[^is  qne  le  Gomte  de  Paris  soit  nn  de  ces  instnunents  bris^  avant 
qa'ils  n'aient  serri,  ouqa*il  devienne  I'lin  des  ouTriers  de  cette  rdg^n^ration 
Bociale  qa*on  n'entrevoit  encore  que  de  bien  loin  k  trayers  de  grands 
obstacles  et  peut-^tre  des  ilots  de  sang;  qu'il  soit  roi  ou  qu*il  demenro 
d^fenseur  obscur  et  m^connu  d'une  cause  a  laquelle  nous  apparteDons 
tous,  il  f  aut  qu'il  soit  ayant  tout  un  Homme  de  son  temps  et  de  sa  nation : 
qu'il  soit  catholique  et  serviteur  passionne,  exclusif  de  la  France  et  de  la 
Revolution." 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  his  opinions. 

Never  did  guardian  try  more  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  dead  than  did  the  Duchesse  d'Orl^ns.  She  regarded  her 
children  as  a  sacred  deposit  confided  to  her  care  by  their  dead 
father.  She  was  herself  a  Protestant  of  very  decided  views ;  yet, 
at  her  husband's  desire,  she  brought  up  her  children  as  Catholics, 
nay  more,  she  inculcated  them  with  a  profound  reverence  for  all 
the  observances  of  the  Church  of  Eoma  By  every  instinct  of  her 
nature  she  was  conservative  to  the  core ;  her  husband  had  been 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  cause  of  progress;  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  she  put  aside  her  own  convictions,  and 
strove  with  all  the  force  of  her  nature  to  obey  his  injunction  to 
make  their  son  a  **  serviteur  passionn^  exclusif  de  la  France  et 
de  la  B^volution."  If  complete  success  did  not  crown  her 
efforts,  it  was  that  nature,  hy  endowing  the  Comte  de  Paris  with 
more  of  her  qualities  than  of  his  father's,  had  entered  the  lists 
against  her. 

In  M.  Begnier  the  Duchess  found  a  faithful  assistant  in  her 
task.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  profound  learning,  but  what  is 
infinitely  more  rare,  an  educator  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the 
term.  When  he  was  first  appointed  tutor,  his  pupil  was  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne ;  but,  although  in  1848  all  the  Selat  that 
had  surrounded  his  office  was  gone,  he  never  hesitated  to  accom- 
pany him  into  exile.  At  the  Duchess's  request  he  sent  for  his 
own  two  sons  to  Eisenach,  and  educated  them  with  the  young 
princes. 

In  1849  the  Duchess  and  her  children  paid  a]  visit  to  the  ex- 
king  at  Claremont.  It  was  the  first  time  all  the  members  of  the 
Orleanist  family  had  met  since  that  stormy  February  day,  when 
"  sauve  qui  pent "  was  the  watchword.  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
Queen  were  startled  by  the  change  the  Comte  de  Paris  had  under- 
gone since  they  had  seen  him.  Although  not  yet  eleven  years  old, 
there  was  a  look  of  preternatural  gravity  in  his  face,  and  he  had 
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a  way  of  asking  qnestions  upon  political  subjects  which  his  grand- 
ftther  found  infinitely  embarrassing.  The  elaborate  courtesy  of 
liifl  manner,  too,  was  unnatural  in  so  young  a  child ;  but  then,  all 
that  was  really  childish  in  his  nature  had  perished  the  day  he 
had  stood  fiAce  to  face  with  an  angry  crowd  athirst,  as  it  seemed 
to  his  feyered  imagination,  for  his  blood. 

Prom  1848  to  1858  the  Comte  de  Paris's  life  was  singularly 
calm  and  uneyentful.  He  had  receiyed  from  nature  intellectual 
gifts  of  no  common  order,  and  eyery  help  was  giyen  to  him  in 
edtiyating  them.  During  these  years  his  time  was  nearly  equally 
diyided  between  England  and  Germany ;  whilst  occasionally  he 
paid  a  yisit  to  Italy  or  Switzerland.  Then,  as  now,  France  was 
iorbidden  ground.  Whereyer  he  went  his  mother  accompanied 
him;  for  the  deyoted  attachment  between  the  two  deyeloped  with 
passonate  intensity  as  the  health  of  the  Duchess,  always  delicate, 
began  slowly  to  fail.  She  died  May  18th,  1858,  and  left  her  sons 
inconsolable  for  her  loss.  The  Comte  de  Paris,  although  not 
twenty,  was  so  thoroughly  a  man  in  thought,  feeling,  and  ideas, 
that  it  was  felt  it  woxild  be  absurd  to  appoint  for  him  another 
guardian ;  he  was  therefore  declared  of  age,  the  Dake  de  Nemours 
aasoming  the  somewhat  yague  duties  of  his  curator. 

The  Comte  was  most  anxious  to  become  a  soldier ;  but,  by  the 
death  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  the  head  of  his  family,  and  as 
such  in  a  most  difficult  position.  He  could  not  fight  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemies  of  France  j  and  her  friends  were  not  prepared  to 
liak  the  alliance  of  Napoleon  III.  for  the  sake  of  giying  a  helping 
hand  to  the  Orleanist  Prince.  He  paid  a  yisit  to  the  Duke  de 
Hontpensier  this  year,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  his  future  wife, 
a  schoolgirl  then,  much  too  unimportant  a  personage  to  attract 
the  attention  of  her  tall  graye  cousin,  whom  she  regarded  with 
open-eyed  awe. 

The  remembrance  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  death  of 
his  mother  still  weighed  upon  him  heayily,  and,  mth  a  yiew  to 
trying  what  change  of  scene  would  do  towards  consoling  him,  in 
1859  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  East.  His  brother  accom- 
panied him,  and  together  they  wandered  through  Greece,  Turkey, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  first  part  of  the 
expedition  at  least.  Whilst  they  were  in  Syria,  howeyer,  the 
flkaesacre  of  the  Christians  began,  a  piece  of  ruthless  barbarity 
that  haunted  the  princes  for  months  after.  No  sooner  were  they 
ag^  in  England  than  the  Comte  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  yisit 
America,  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  was  only  too  willing  to  accom- 
ptoy  him.  They  sailed  August  80th,  1861,  and  on  their  arriyal 
fnmd  America  in  the  full  excitement  of  its  great  struggle.    The 
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princes  felt  this  was  a  splendid  opportunity  of  seeing  something 
of  real  warfare,  and  at  once  applied  for  permission  to  join  the 
Federal  Army.  It  was  readily  granted^  for  America  is  not  bound 
by  the  code  of  etiquette  that  regulates  affairs  in  Europe ;  and 
General  McOlellan  gave  them  both  appointments  on  his  staff. 

The  ten  months  that  followed  were,  as  the  Oomte  de  Paris  to 
this  day  declares,  the  happiest  he  has  oyer  known.  In  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  he  was  a  man  amongst  men,  fighting  for  a  great 
cause,  and  winning  the  hearty  goodwill  of  all  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  do.  The  role  of  a  prince-waiting-for-a-throne  is  at 
best  a  tedious  one ;  how  tedious  the  Count  had  found  it,  one  may 
judge  by  the  passionate  energy  with  which  he  worked  the  first 
time  real  work  was  giyen  htm  to  do.  The  special  duty  confided 
ta  him  by  the  General  was  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to 
the  moTements  and  resources]  of  the  enemy,  a  work  for  which 
he  was  admirably  qualified.  Not  that  this  preyented  his  fighting  ; 
he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Tork  Town,  at  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg,  and  at  Fairoaks.  The  imperturbable  composure  of 
the  Count  when  in  action  amused  the  Americans,  who  were  little 
prepared  to  find  this  quality  in  a  Frenchman,  a  prince  too.  It 
neyer  seemed  to  occur  to  him  to  quicken  his  speed  when  riding 
through  a  part  of  the  field  where  balls  were  foiling ;  he  would 
draw  rein  in  the  yery  spot  where  danger  was  most  rife  if  he 
thought  he  could  best  obtain  there  the  yiew  he  desired.  From 
first  to  last  he  showed  no  sign  of  ezcite^ient,  he  was  always  the 
same,  calm,  cool,  and  collected ;  eyen  at  Gain's  Hill,  where,  sword 
in  hand,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and,  with 
reckless  brayery,  sought  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  his  colour 
neyer  varied,  although  his  eyes  lost  for  the  moment  their  expres- 
sion of  unfathomable  sadness.  On  July  2nd,  1862,  the  Comte 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  Federal  Army.  This  he  did  with 
infinite  regret,  but  he  had  no  alternatiye ;  the  relations  between 
the  Goyemments  of  the  United  States  and  France  were  so  strained 
that  war  seemed  imminent,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  be  ranked 
as  an  enemy  of  his  country  eyen  though  that  country  acknow- 
ledged the  rule  of  a  Bonaparte.  The  Americans  watched  him 
depart  with  real  sorrow,  for  a  warm  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  General  McClellan  and  himself,  and  the  whole  army  had 
a  kindly  feeling  for  the  royal  exile  who  had  fought  in  its  ranks. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  was  a  general  rendezvous  for 
French  visitors  in  England ;  and  more  than  once,  whilst  there^ 
the  Comte  was  astonished  to  find  himself  the  centre  of  a  crowd 
that  greeted  him  as  king.  His  family  was  very  anxious  that  he 
should  marry.    There  was  no  difficulty  in  providing  him  with  a 
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bride;  for,  even  if  he  never  reigned,  he  was  not  a  parti  to  he 
jeepised.  He  had  inherited  from  his  grandfather  a  large 
fortune;  and,  personally,  the  only  reproach  those  who  hated  him 
moflt  oonld  hnrl  at  him  was  that  he  was  too  circumspect,  too 
prudent.  In  Jnly  1864  he  married  Isabella — a  daughter  of  his 
tmde,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier — the  same  shock-headed  little 
adioelgirl  whom,  fiye  years  before,  he  had  scarcely  deigned  to 
notiae.  She  was  now  a  stately  and  accomplished  princess.  He 
established  himself,  with  his  wife,  in  a  little  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames ;  and  then,  as  he  was  debarred  by  his  position 
from  mixing  in  politics,  he  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the 
itudy  of  the  economic  questions  which  were  agitating  the 
world. 

His  first  oare,  upon  his  return  from  America,  had  been  to  visit 
Manchester,  that  he  might  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  utility  of 
the  Tarious  schemes  that  were  being  tried  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  snffering  caused  by  the  cotton  famine.  Nor  was  he  there  as  a 
iDere  spectator ;  every  well-directed  effort  met  with  his  warm 
sympathy  and  generous  support.  He  entered  into  personal 
rdatioQs  witk  the  directors  of  the  different  movements,  and,  by 
his  cordial  oo-operation  in  the  work  that  was  being  done,  soon 
von  the  hearty  respect  of  all  classes.  M.  Jules  8imon  was  his 
eompanion  during  one  visit  to  the  north,  and  the  two  men  perhaps 
first  learned  to  appreciate  and  understand  each  other  whilst 
studying  together  the  working  of  the  Bochdale  Pioneers'  Associa- 
ticm.  In  1868  a  Blue  Book  contaimng  a  report  of  the  Boyal 
Geoimiflgion  upon  Trades  Unions  excited  the  Comte's  keen 
interest,  and  led  him  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly.  Under 
tiie  titie  of  'Les  Associations  Ouvrieres  en  Angleterre,'  he 
pnUiahed  the  result  of  his  observations.  This  book  is  interesting 
tt  throwing  into  strong  relief  both  the  great  gifts  and  the  mental 
defects  of  its  writer.  It  is  a  perfect  model  of  correctoess  and 
ioipartiality ;  every  fact  mentioned  is  given  without  exaggeration, 
or  extenuation,  exactly  as  it  occurred.  The  logic  of  the  reasoning 
is  faultless,  the  deductions  arrived  at  absolutely  correct.  The 
Comte  holds  the  balance  between  masters  and  men  with  an  even 
Ittnd,  criticising,  blaming,  and  praising  each  in  turn.  So  far  the 
kH)k  is  admirable ;  but  when  the  crucial  test  comes,  it  is  found 
Iscking.  The  Gomte  detects  at  once  the  faults  in  any  system ; 
^  Be^ningly,  he  has  no  power  of  devising  remedies.  He  can 
loQow  when  the  lead  has  been  given,  but  he  cannot  take  the  lead. 

Daring  this  time  the  Comte  had  held  himself  completely  aloof 
bm  pc^ics ;  and  it  aln^st  seemed,  to  those  who  did  not  know 
^  well,  as  if  France  were  no  more  to  him  than  any  other  land* 
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An  article  of  his,  howeyer,  "  L'AllemagBe  Nonyelle/*  which 
appeared  in  La  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  1867,  showed  that  he 
had  carefully  followed  eyery  moyement  in  Europe  that  affected 
his  country,  and  had  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  riyal  she  had 
most  to  fear.  In  1870,  in  a  second  article, ''  L'Esprit  de  Gon- 
quete,"  the  Gomte  giyes  proof  of  considerable  political  insight. 
In  it  he  shows  that  Germany,  as  a  great  military  power,  would  bo 
driyen  by  the  force  of  circumstances  sooner  or  later  to  seize 
Holland,  in  order  to  become  also  a  nayal  and^colonial  power.  The 
late  Samoa  episode  giyes  point  to  some  of  the  Gomte's  remarks. 

Meanwhile  the  Franco-Prussian  war  had  begun.  The  mis- 
giyings  with  which,  from  the  first,  the  Gomte  de  Paris  regarded 
the  contest,  deyeloped  into  terrible  anxiety  as  he  noted  the  fool- 
hardy carelessness  of  his  countrymen.  When  Sedan  was  fought 
and  lost,  he  wished  at  once  to  join  the  French  army,  but  the 
requisite  permission  was  denied  him.  He  was  strongly  tempted 
then  to  follow  his  brother's  example,  and  fight  under  an  assumed 
name.  It  would  haye  been  well,  perhaps,  if  he  had  yielded  to 
this  impulse  rather  than  to  the  adyice  of  his  friends.  At  a 
national  crisis  such  as  France  was  then  passing  through,  any 
illogical  act  of  rashness  would  haye  been  wiser  in  the  end  than 
standing  aside  as  an  indifferent  spectator.  The  roU  the  Gomte  de 
Paris  assumed  at  this  time,  sadly  against  the  grain,  giyes  a  cruel 
sting  to  the  sneer  Louis  Yeuillot  hurled  at  the  Orleanist  princes. 

"  Ce  sont  des  princes  qui  n'ont  besoin  que  d'nn  paraplaie. . . .  Qu'ils  ne 
soient  done  pas  si  prudents,  si  r^gnliers,  si  constitationneb ;  qu'ils  ne 
f  assent  pas  de  si  grands  achats  d'encre,  de  papier,  de  timbres-poste  et  de 
ficelles. . . .  Est-ce  qu'on  ne  Terra  plus  un  homme  P  ^ 

When  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  Loi  d'Abrogation  passed,  the 
Gomte  took  up  his  residence  in  France.  It  was  a  sad  coming-home 
after  twenty-three  years  of  exile :  the  Tuileriei^  were  in  ruins, 
and  on  eyery  side  were  signs  of  the  rayages  wrought  by  the 
Prussians  and  the  Gommunists.  Moderate  men  of  all  parties 
soon  flocked  around  him  at  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honor6.  He  had 
a  difficult  part  to  play.  From  the  first  he  declared  that  if  his 
countrymen  chose  to  make  him  king,  he  would  do  his  best  to  serye 
them;  if,  howeyer,  they  preferred  a  Bepublic  to  his  rule,  he 
would  be  a  faithful  subject  to  the  Bepublic.  ''  Quant  a  moi,  je 
sais  d6ja  que  je  suis  infiniment  plus  r^publicain  que  ces  demiers  ; 
c'est-a-dire  que  je  n'ai  aucune  de  leurs  repugnances  pour  cette 
forme  de  gouvernement."  **  Ges  derniers  "  are  his  own  supporters. 
This  declaration  pleased  neither  friends  nor  foes ;  and,  as  he  sooa 
found,  it  was  impossible  for  him  rigidly  to  adhere  to  it ;  for,  as 
he  followed  the  working  of  the  Bepublic,  he  became  conyinoed 
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iht  it  was  only  by  a  monarchy  that  France  could  be  sayed.  At 
ibd  time  the  Monarchists  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  Corps 
L^idatif,  if  not  in  the  country;  but  then  they  were  divided 
UBongst  themselTes.  If  the  Bonrbonists  and  the  Orleanists 
would  unite,  the  CWte  firmly  believed  that  they  would  be 
ittTindbla  He  worked  unceasingly  to  heal  the  breach  that  wa» 
Blade  when  Egalit^  signed  his  cousin's  death-warrant — ^widened 
when  Louis-Philippe  took  his  cousin's  crown.  "  Vous  savez  ce 
que  sent  les  haines  de  famille/'  was  a  saying  of  Louis-Philippe's 
which  his  grandson  found  to  be  only  too  true,  for  it  was  a  difficult 
task  to  induce  the  Bourbonist  chief  to  receive  the  Orleanist. 
Wken  the  interview  really  took  place,  political  questions  were 
Bot  mentioned  between  them,  for  this  the  Comte  de  Paris  had 
stipulated  before  starting  for  Frohsdorf.  "  J'ai  certaines  id^s,** 
I^aaid;  "le  roi" — le  Comte  de  Ghambord  to  his  adherents  was 
Henri  V. — "  a  les  siennes.  C'est  a  lui  de  les  faire  pr^valoir.  .  .  . 
Lee  miennes  me  sent  personnelles."  The  outcome  of  this  visit  was 
the  Comte  de  Paris's  formal  renunciation  of  his  claim  upon  the 
French  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  his  cousin,  followed  by  the 
dedaiation  of  the  Comte  de  Ghambord  that,  at  his  death,  the 
Comte  de  Paris  should  take  his  place  as  head  of  the  royal  house 
ef  France.  Great  hopes  were  founded  upon  this  declaration,  but 
they  were  doomed  to  be  frustrated.  The  Comte  de  Ghambord, 
aliMst  alone  of  the  men  of  his  century,  had  not  a  shade  of 
(^portunism  in  his  nature.  A  king  hedged  in  by  parliamen- 
tvianism  was,  in  his  eyes,  no  king  at  all ;  if  he  could  not  reign  by 
firine  right,  with  an  authority  as  absolute,  as  unquestioned,  as 
ftat  of  St.  Louis,  he  would  not  reign  at  all.  He  was  ready  to 
obey  the  call  of  his  people,  *^  L'heure  est  a  Dieu  et  la  parole  est  a 
k  France";  but  with  him  must  come  his  fleur-de-lia  and  his 
itofeau  Uane.  Well  might  a  loyal  Parisienne  confess,  '^  Je  prie 
K^  qn'il  lui  ouvre  les  yeux,  ou  qu'il  les  lui  ferme,"  for  France 
lottld  have  none  of  loyalty  upon  such  terms. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  was  the  one  who  suffered  most  from  this 
attempted  restoration.  If  he  had  ever  dreamed  that  the  real  old 
Beorbon  9pirit  was  alive,  no  power  would  have  induced  him  to  go 
Ift  Frohsdorf.  The  Comte  de  Ghambord  had  given  the  world  a 
ifleiidid  example  of  a  man  who,  even  for  a  crown,  would  not  yield 
aai  iota  ot  his  principles.  The  Comte  de  Paris  had  yielded  much  ; 
lytiie  mere  fact  of  entering  into  negotiation  with  the  Bonrbonists,. 
ke  had  deserted  "  les  principes  de  conduite  qui  m'ont  6te  trans- 
lb  par  le  testament  de  mon  pere ; "  he  had  alienated  some  of  his 
faithful  supporters,  and  forfeited  the  esteem  of  a  large 
of  his  countrymen.    And  all  this  for  the  sake  of  being 
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acknowledged  heir  to  Henri  V.'s  shadowj  title.  Wiilst  offianding 
the  Liberals,  he  had  not  eyen  succeeded  in  conciliating  the 
Ultramontanes,  for  they  hnrled  at  him  the  yilest  aocosations,  cme 
of  them  eyen  daring  to  warn  the  Gomte  de  Ghambord  that,  since 
he  had  appointed  the  Orleanist  his  heir,  he  would  be  wise  not  to 
go  out  **  qu'accompagn^  d'une  bonne  escorte,  et  de  faire  surreiller 
les  plats  de  sa  table."  When  the  Gomte  de  Ghambord  died,  the 
Gomte  de  Paris  was  not  allowed  to  take  the  position  due  to  him 
ad  head  of  the  family  in  the  funeral  cortege ;  in  fact,  he  was  made 
to  feel  that  his  presence  in  the  house  of  mourning  was  an  insult 
to  the  dead,  '^fjorsque  le  chef  de  la  branche  d'Orleans  entra,'' 
said  General  de  Gharette  to  his  Zouayes,  '^  pour  prior  et  pleurer 
au  pied  du  lit  fun^bre  •  •  .  j'ai  yu  se  dresser  deyant  moi  le 
spectre  du  pa^:  981  ..  .  Techafaud!  .  .  .  18801''  And  this 
was  his  recompense  for  sacrificing  his  best  friends,  and  exposing 
himself  to  the  risk  of  exile.  As  a  GonstitutionaUst,  the  Bepubli- 
cans  would  haye  had  no  excuse  for  objecting  to  his  presence  in 
Paris ;  as  the  acknowledged  heir  of  him  who  styled  himself  Henri 
Ginq,  they  might  justly  do  so.  The  Gomte  de  Paris  has  paid  a 
heayy  penalty  for  what  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  only  an  error  of 
judgment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887,  when  the  Gr^yy-Wilson  excitement 
was  at  its  height,  I  strolled  down  the  quay-side  one  afternoon  to 
haye  a  look  at  the  crowd  assembled  around  the  Ghambre  des 
D6put^.  I  came  across  a  group  of  women  of  the  true  Parisian 
type.  They  were  eyidently  politicians  of  the  most  advanced 
school ;  and,  as  they  stood  there,  they  rubbed  their  elbows  a  la 
Miss  OTlannagan — a  sure  sign,  according  to  Eingsley,  that  they 
were  on  the  war-trail.  With  regard  to  one  thing,  they  told  me, 
they  had  quite  made  up  their  minds :  that  Gr^yy  should  neyer 
again  go  to  bed  as  their  President.  They  seemed  to  care  little  as 
to  who  should  take  his  place,  always  supposing  it  was  not  Ferry, 
"le  renard.**  Guizot'fl  axiom:  "N'importe  qui  gouyement;  ce 
sont  des  coquins,"  was  for  them  a  profound  political  truth ;  but 
then,  as  they  explained,  there  are  cogens  and  eoquins.  I 
ventured  to  remark  that  the  Gomte  de  Paris,  at  least,  was  an 
honest  man. 

"  Le  Gomte  de  Paris !  "  The  women  thretv  back  their  heads 
like  war-horses  as  they  repeated  the  name.  "  Le  Gomte  de  Paris 
par  exemple!  Gelui-la  aime  beaucoup  trop  son  aise  pour  yenir 
ici ! "  called  out  the  fiercest  of  them.  "  Why  is  he  not  here  if  he 
cares  for  France?"  asked  another,  her  voice  trembling  with 
indignant  scorn.  I  hurried  away,  glad  to  escape  firom  the  storm 
I  had  raised. 
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Pkced  in  a  position  to  do  a  great  work  in  the  world,  and  fitted 
bj  nature  to  do  that  work  well,  how  is  it  that  the  Gomte  stands 
abof  to-day — ^his  country  not  one  iota  the  better  for  his  having 
Ered?  Is  it,  as  the  Parisians  say,  that  he  loves  ''son  aise  "  too 
aneh  to  fulfil  his  mission  ? 

The  Gomte  de  Paris  is  a  rich  man ;  he  has  passed  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  luxury  immense  wealth  can  procure;  and,  as  a 
piirate  indiyidual,  has  had  a  singularly  prosperous  career.  He 
Ins  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry  a  lady  who  has  proved  a 
futfafal  and  devoted  wife ;  his  children  are  all  he  could  desire  ; 
in  a  word,  he  is  one  with  whom  all  things  have  gone  well.  Exile 
irears  a  very  different  aspect  to  a  millionaire  to  what  it  does  to  a 
piaper.  Lonis  Napoleon  would  have  been  less  anxious  to  risk  his 
neek  at  Bonlogne  if  he  had  had  a  good  balance  at  his  bankers ; 
and,  if  the  CSomte  de  Paris's  home-life  had  been  less  happy,  if  the 
fitlore  of  his  wife  and  children  had  been  less  well  assured,  he 
would  have  proved  a  more  formidable  competitor  for  the  French 
tfanme.  The  young  Due  d'Orl^ans's  escapade  a  year  or  two  ago, 
absurdly  schoolboy-like  though  it  was,  has  done  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  royalty  in  France  than  all  his  father's  carefully 
nurinred  plans.  It  is  not  to  the  cool-headed  and  cautious  that 
the  great  prizes  in  this  world  fall;  but  to  the  enthusiasts,  to 
flioee  whom  even  their  friends  style  madmen. 
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Cbr  Vbtim  of  ^ttgnsttit  II9PI10. 


^'Angustin  STypho  Had  a  bearded  demon  who  taufirbt  him  all  things*'— 

Lives  of  the  Wizards. 

-«LooK  back/'  then  said  the  demon,  '^look  back  on  ages  past, 
and  on  the  chain  of  fate.  On  what  accidents  has  the  life  of  every 
man  depended,  ages  before  he  came  into  the  world !  Had  the 
least  of  thousands  of  frail  links  been  broken,  never  conld  the 
greatest  of  mankind  have  seen  the  sun.  Consider  the  first  of  the 
imperial  Caesars.  What  mortal  ever  was  so  great  as  he  ?  And 
yet — ^look  hack  into  the  past." 

With  these  words  the  demon  gazed  steadfastly  at  Augnstin. 
Immediately  the  gloom  began  to  break  and  vanish,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Angustin  perceived  around  him,  in  place  of  the  dusky 
light  which  filled  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  a  scene  illuminated  by 
the  sunshine  of  a  summer  day. 

It  seemed  to  be  situated  in  the  depths  of  some  primeval  jungle. 
The  spot  was  a  little  glade,  surrounded  by  the  trunks  of  lofty 
palm-trees,  the  feet  of  which  were  rooted  amidst  gigantic  ferns. 
An  exuberant  growth  of  strange  and  wild  vegetation  filled  the 
interspaces  of  the  palm-trunks  with  a  mass  of  moving  foliage. 
Blossoms  of  marvellous  richness,  melons,  cactuses,  convolvuluses, 
burst  like  fire  through  the  verdure  of  the  leaves.  A  kind  of 
antelope,  his  head  thrown  back  until  the  points  of  his  long  horns 
almost  touched  his  haunches,  was  cropping  the  leaves  of  a  strange 
tree.  The  whole  scene  impressed  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  things 
indescribably  quiet  and  wild.  It  seemed  as  if  such  a  solitude 
•could  never  have  heen  disturbed  by  the  presence  even  of  a  savage 
man. 

*'  That  thought  is  just,"  said  the  voice  of  the  demon — though 
Augnstin  had  not  spoken.  ''Before  the  first  man  walked  on 
•earth,  these  flowers  and  trees  were  standing,  as  now  you  see 
them,  in  the  morning  sun.  But  look  closely.  What  see  you  on 
the  margin  of  the  leaf  whose  hollow  is  filled  with  water  ?  " 

Close  to  them,  so  close  that  Augnstin  could  have  touched  it 
with  his  hand,  grew  a  large  and  hollow  leaf,  in  the  cavity  of 
which  a  few  drops  of  dew  were  glittering  in  the  sun. 
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"I  see  noUiiDg/'  said  Angnstin,  *'  except  the  water  in  the  leaf,  and 
abatterfly  spreading  his  wings  on  the  edge  of  it.** 

''Ages  mnee/'  replied  the  demon, '^^  that  insect  hasked  for  a 
momeDt's  space,  as  yon  behold  it,  on  the  margin  of  that  leaf.  Its 
life,  eyen  for  an  ephemeraVs,  was  brief.  Tet  if  that  insect  had 
not  liyeci,  or  had  opened  its  pied  wings  anywhere  on  earth  saye 
on  tiiat  leaf  and  at  that  moment,  never  would  the  world's  great 
eonqneror  have  taken  his  thousand  cities  and  slain  his  million 
men.  Upon  its  life,  a  life  of  instants,  upon  the  very  flutter  of  its 
lings,  depended,  ages  of  time  thereafter,  the  life  of  Julius 
Gssftr.    And  this  I  will  make  clear  before  your  eyes." 

Aboye  the  leaf  on  which  the  butterfly  was  spreading  its  wings 
in  the  sunshine,  the  rich  golden  disk  of  what  seemed  a  sort  of 
Rnflower  was  swinging  to  and  fro  with  a  yery  gentle  motion  on 
Ae  top  of  a  tall  stem ;  and  clinging  to  the  disk  and  pecking  the 
ixy  husk  of  yellow  seeds,  was  a  little  blue-winged  bird.  The 
nmahine  fell  so  strongly  on  the  broad  golden  circle  of  the  blossom 
nd  the  bird  upon  it,  that  the  shadow  of  them  both  which  fell 
igtinst  an  enormous  leaf  behind,  and  swayed  with  the  gentle 
iDotion  of  the  flower,  appeared  quite  solid  in  its  blackness.  The 
attention  of  Augustin  was  arrested  by  this  sharp  and  moying 
ibadow,  when  he  saw  dart  forth  from  behind  the  leaf  on  which  it 
fell,  a  serpent's  head.  A  succession  of  bright  green  coils  followed ; 
md  the  snake,  moying  rapidly  along  a  branch,  approached  to 
vitiun  a  foot  or  so  of  the  blue  bird  on  the  sunflower,  and,  with 
^ittting  fork  and  glittering  eyes,  drew  back  its  head  to  strike. 

At  that  instant  the  attention  of  the  bird,  which  appeared 
QBoonscious  of  its  enemy,  was  attracted  by  the  bright  and  coloured 
vings  of  the  butterfly,  which  had  risen  from  its  resting-place, 
fattered  for  a  moment  in  the  sun,  and  settled  itself  again  upon 
ti^  leaf.  Instantly,  leaying  the  less  tempting  seeds,  and  thereby 
6S8apmg  by  a  hair's  breadth  the  dart  of  the  serpent,  the  bird 
flttked  down  upon  the  coloured  wings,  seized  the  butterfly  in  its 
beik,  and  vanished  with  it  among  the  leayes  into  the  depths  of 
the  jangle.  At  the  same  instant  the  scene  began  to  lose 
difitinctness.  Augustin  heard  the  yoice  of  the  demon  saying, 
^Bnt  for  the  butterfly  the  snake  would  haye  killed  the  bird; " 
nd  ahnost  before  the  syllables  were  pronounced,  he  found 
ianself  in  the  midst  of  another  scene,  wild  and  desolate  still,  but 
ttbring  greatly  from  that  which  he  had  just  beheld. 

The  place  was  a  small  bay  receding  from  what  appeared  to  be 
tt  Egyptian  riyer.  The  banks  were  steep  and  grassy,  and  the 
Urgm  of  the  water  was  thickly  oyergrown  with  reeds  of  papyrus. 
h  alligator,  half  supported  on  the  bank,  half  floating  in  the 
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"watery  was  slnggislily  dragging  himself  to  land.  The  snout  of 
another  reptile  projected  among  the  rushes  like  the  jag  of  an  old 
tree.  But  the  attention  of  Augnstin  was  immediately  centred 
on  the  first  His  exit  from  the  water  was  not  without  a  purpose. 
Ten  or  tweWe  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  half 
concealed  among  the  deep  green  stems  of  the  grass,  an  Egyptian 
child,  some  four  or  fiye  years  old,  was  lying  asleep,  coiled  together 
in  A  sort  of  nest. 

"  Close  to  this  spot,"  said  the  yoice  of  the  bearded  demon,  "  now 
stands  the  sphinx.  But  at  the  time  when  that  child  was  sleeping 
in  the  grass,  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs  was  not  crowned,  nor  the 
foundations  of  the  Great  Pyramid  yet  set  among  the  sands." 

The  alligator  had  drawn  himself  clear  of  the  water,  and  was 
reposing,  in  a  seeming  torpor,  on  the  margin.  But  in  reality  he 
was  far  from  dormant.  At  interyals  of  a  minute  or  so  he  moTed  him- 
self sluggishly  forward,  a  few  inches  nearer  to  the  sleeping  child. 

"On  the  life  of  that  Egyptian  baby,"  said  the  demon,  "now 
hangs  the  after-fate  of  Csssar.  Whether  it  will  awake  or  not 
depends  on  a  most  slender  chance." 

No  sound  was  in  the  air  to  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of 
human  life.  The  dusky  heads  of  the  bulrushes  swayed  idly  in 
the  wind ;  the  white  and  sapphire  circles  of  the  lotus-blossoms 
swayed  as  idly  on  the  water.  Augustin  looked  from  the  sleeper 
to  the  alligator.  The  reptile  was  not  moving ;  but  he  had 
gradually  adyanced  until  he  was  now  not  many  feet  distant 
from  the  figure  in  the  grass. 

The  boy  was  sleeping  very  lightly.  Once  or  twice  he  stined 
himself,  in  the  manner  of  a  sleeper  who  is  not  far  from  waking. 
But  the  creeping  alligator  made  no  sound ;  and  now  the  space  of 
a  few  seconds  in  his  time  of  waking  would  make  the  difference 
between  life  and  death.  The  reptile  moyed  again.  One  more 
such  moyement,  and  the  boy  would  haye  a  rude  arousaL 

The  alligator  lay  for  perhaps  a  minute  without  giving  the  least 
token  that  he  was  a  living  creature.  Then  the  long  snout  was 
thrust  slowly  forward,  the  unwieldy  shape  began  to  stir,  and  foot 
by  foot  the  hideous  jaws  adyanced  upon  their  prey. 

At  this  instant,  when  the  advance  of  another  yard  would  have 
brought  the  jaws  within  griping  distance  of  their  object,  a  bird, 
skimming  near  the  ground,  passed  between  the  sleeper  and  the 
sun,  uttering  at  the  same  moment  a  wild  and  startled  cry.  At 
the  sound  the  boy's  eyes  opened — and  as  they  opened  they 
alighted  on  the  alligator.  Startled  by  the  aspect  of  tiie  firightfol 
monster  so  close  at  hand,  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  made  off 
with  tottering  steps.    The  lumbering  reptile  made  no  elQfort  to 
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I  his  motion  in  pursnit ;  and  as  the  boy  disappeared  among 

^lanrels  on  the  bank,  the  scene  again  began  to  fade  and 

,  and  the  Toice  of  the  demon  was  heard  saying,  '^  The  bird 

awoke  the  sleeper  with  its  cry  comes,  by  a  thousand 

dons  of  descent,  from  the  bird  which  escaped  the  serpent 

ijimgle." 

tiie  darkness  cleared.    Angnstin  perceiyed  that  he  was 

bed    in    a    low    stone    gallery,  deeply  recessed    between 

pillars,  and  overlooking,  as  appeared  from  the  back 

gallery  where  he  fonnd  himself,  a  yast  and  princely  halL 

Ijyanced  to  the  front  of  the  gallery,  and  looked  oyer.    As  he 

the  yoice  of  the  demon  uttered  at  his  ear,  ''  Thus  appeared 

r's  banquet-chamber  on  the  night  that  Babylon  was 

looked  down  the  hall.    The  whole  length  and  breadth 

I  imperial  chamber  was  blazing  with  the  lights  and  colours 

plendid  festiyal.     The  building  was  such  as  he  had  never 

I  or  had  beheld  only  as  fragments  of  colossal  ruin.    The 

up  in  their  immensity,  rich  with  sculptures  of  antique 

sovereigns — Ninus    hunting    a     leopard — Semiramis 

in  a  chariot — ^Ninyas,  amidst  a  troop  of  flower-crowned 

uplifting  a  carved  cup.    Here  and  there,  beside  the 

of  some  monstrous  idol,  a  sphinx  lay  watching,  or  an 

^burner,  swinging  by  a  chain,  gave  forth  into  the  air  a  faint 

cud  of  scented  vapour.    Against  the  vast  columns  of  hewn 

f,  scored  with  hieroglyphics  from  vault  to  pavement,  sat 

i  carven  figures,  their  hands  reposing  on  their  knees,  their 

ices,  majestically  calm,  seeming  to  gaze  straight  over  the 

the  splendid  company,  as  if  the  scene  below  them  were 

brthy  of  the  contemplation  of  their  eternal  eyes.    From  one 

the  hall  to  the  other,  glittering  under  the  branches  of 

of  silver  candle-bearers,  lay  a  table  load^  with  the  festal 

strange-shaped  jugs  of  gold,  flagons  serpent-handled  and 

like  the  jaws  of  dragons,  baskets  woven  out  of  silver  grass 

ftiled  with  gaudy  melons,  jars  of  precious  syrups,  wine-cups 

i  with  jewels,  salvers  stamped  with  imageries  of  the  ibis  and 

red  hawk.      At  one  end  of  the  table,  throned  under  a 

it  canopy,  sat  the  king.    On  either  side  of  the  board  the 

lof  myriads  of  lamps,  flaming  on  the  rich  and  flowing 

|eiits  of  a  crowd  of  lords  and  ladies,  lighted  up  the  long 

f  the  banqueters,  fell  on  the  reclining  forms  of  lovely 

scarcely  veiled  in  spangled    tissues,  and   sparkled  far 

■down  the  great  chamber  from  gorgets  and  ankle-rings  and 

)  of  gold. 
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The  company,  at  the  moment  when  Angnstin  looked  upon  them, 
seemed  to  be  but  half  recovered  from  some  recent  strong  excite- 
ment. The  king  himself  remained  absorbed  in  a  fit  of  profoond 
abstraction.  A  group  of  stately  and  grey-bearded  counsellors 
who  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  throne,  conyersed  together 
in  low  Toices,  and  with  looks  of  doubt  and  awe. 

Augustin  had,  however,  little  time  to  speculate  upon  the  aspect 
of  the  company.  The  voice  of  the  demon  uttering  a  single  word 
cut  short  his  contemplation.    '^  Listen ! " 

Augustin  listened.  Above  the  humming  conversation  of  the 
banqueters,  above  the  sound  of  a  strange  and  gentle  music  which 
came  stealing  in  from  some  unseen  vicinity,  he  thought  he  could 
distinguish,  outside  the  building,  a  murmur,  low  yet  turbulent, 
like  that  of  a  great  multitude  in  stealthy  motion.  None  of  the 
guests  appeared  as  yet  to  hear  this  sound.  But  the  murmnr 
grew.  One  of  the  banqueters  paused,  with  his  cup  half-raised,  to 
listen ;  then  called  the  attention  of  his  neighbour ;  and  the  two 
listened  together.  Then  the  sound  grew  louder.  The  hum  of 
conversation  ceased,  men  sprang  to  their  feet  in  all  parts  of  the 
chamber,  and  looked  inquiringly  into  each  other's  faces.  Women 
turned  white  and  trembled,  screams  began  to  be  heard,  and  finaUy, 
as  the  sound  grew  more  and  more  distinct,  the  whole  assembly 
broke  into  commotion.  A  tramp  of  countless  feet  was  heard 
approaching  on  the  further  side  of  the  great  curtains  which  veiled 
the  entrance  of  the  haU.  A  deafening  shout  rang  out ;  the 
curtains  were  torn  open;  the  lustre  glanced  like  lightning  on 
ten  thousand  naked  swords;  and  the  hall  was  instantaneously 
swarming  with  the  eoldiers  of  Cyrus. 

As  the  banqueters  fled  hither  and  thither  in  confusion,  the 
foremost  soldier  strode  straight  forward  through  the  crowd 
towards  the  king.  The  attention  of  Augustin  was  already  fixed 
upon  this  man,  when  he  heard  the  demon's  voice  beside  him 
saying,  "  Mark  well  that  foremost  soldier ! " 

The  king  had  started  to  his  feet,  and  drawn  a  short  sword 
from  his  girdle.  The  Persian,  pressing  forward,  raised  his  own 
weapon,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  struck  full  at  i^e 
king's  head.  As  it  happened,  however,  a  sudden  jolt  received 
from  his  neighbour  in  the  crowd  turned  aside  his  stroke,  and  he 
was  almost  overbalanced  by  the  force  of  his  own  blow.  As  he 
reeled  for  an  instant  in  recovering,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
king's  sword.  That  sword  flew  aloft  like  a  streak  of  light,  and  in 
another  moment  would  assuredly  have  cleft  the  soldier  to  the 
girdle.  At  that  instant  an  Egyptian,  who  had  been  sitting  at  a 
neighbouring  table,  seeing  the  king  in  danger,  and  being  too  far 
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feflj  to  his  assistance  with  a  sword,  caught  np  a  heavy  drinking- 
hgNi  from  the  tahle  and  hurled  it  with  tremendous  force  at  the 
kad  of  the  Persian.  So  far^  however,  from  injuring  its  object,  it 
wred  his  life.  It  missed  the  soldier  altogether,  struck  the  king's 
iiford  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  descending,  and  sent  it  whirling 
from  his  hand  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude.  The  soldier 
leeoYored  himself  in  a  moment,  and  again  raised  his  sword.  The 
stroke  descended  with  effect.  The  king  sank  heavily  forward. 
The  golden  circlet  of  the  diadem,  out  clean  through  and  covered 
lith  blood,  struck  the  edge  of  the  table  in  his  fall,  dropped  from 
hk  temples,  and  was  instantly  trodden  to  fragments  under  the 
feet  of  the  crowd. 

Angustin  gazed  down  the  chamber.  It  was  crammed  from  end 
to  end  with  a  surging  multitude.  Among  the  deep  fluttering 
oimson  and  purple  of  the  festal  dresses  the  light  glanced  every- 
vhere  on  the  crests  of  helmets  and  the  blades  of  waving  swords. 
Mingled  with  the  hoarse  thunder,  no  longer  repressed,  of  a 
nighty  army  round  the  walls,  with  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the 
dtonts  of  the  assailants,  rang  the  shrill  and  piercing  shrieks  of 
women.  Then  by  degrees  the  noise  grew  fainter.  The  scene 
hegan  to  fade.  The  calm  and  solemn  faces  of  the  pillared  figures, 
ganng  straight  over  the  wild  turbulence  below  them,  grew  more 
and  more  obscure.  Then  as  darkness  and  silence  returned,  the 
loice  of  the  demon  was  heard  saying,  "The  Egyptian  who 
hurled  the  flagon  is  descended,  after  many  generations,  from  the 
<iild  whom  you  saw  escape  from  the  reptile  of  the  Nile." 

Light  returned  as  the  demon  spoke.  Before  the  eyes  of 
Angtigtin  appeared  the  clear  flame  of  an  agate  lamp,  which 
wvealed  the  interior  of  a  luxurious  sleeping-chamber.  Through 
tte  open  casement  appeared,  high  over  a  crowd  of  shadowy 
Mdings,  the  black  outline  of  the  Parthenon  on  the  heights  of 
the  Acropolis,  against  the  rising  moon.  The  apartment,  though 
Bok  large^  was  bright,  rich  and  warm.  The  ceiling,  rising  in  a 
▼>Tilt,  was  richly  painted  with  throngs  of  rosy  boys  peeping 
^tween  vine-leaves,  pelting  each  other  with  roses,  riding  on  the 
cubs  of  tigers,  or  skimming  on  bright  wings  in  chase  of  gorgeous 
Wids.  The  floor  was  overspread  with  leopard  skins  and  rugs 
woven  out  of  rich  and  blooming  wools.  The  broidered  curtains 
^  either  side  of  the  window  were  each  looped  back  with  a  silken 
lope,  on  which  hung  golden  apples.  In  an  angle  of  the  wall, 
^pon  a  pedestal,  a  figure  of  Apollo,  carved  in  marble,  stood 
l^^l&ncing  a  quoit,  in  act  to  throw.  A  tambour-frame  against  the 
^ow  displayed,  half- worked,  a  picture  of  Helen  on  the  walls  of 
^oy.    The  lamp,  sustained  in  the  hand  of  an  alabaster  Psyche, 
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shone  with  a  warm  and  mellow  light  over  a  conch  of  figured 
iyory ;  and  on  the  couch,  half-buried  in  a  pile  of  cushions,  a 
young  Greek  girl  was  lying  asleep.  Her  flowing  white  dress  was 
gathered  round  the  waist  with  a  slender  zone  of  gold,  her 
loosened  hair  streamed  over  the  edge  of  the  cushions  to  the  floor, 
and  her  feet  were  covered  with  a  panther's  skin.  In  the  depths 
of  a  silver  mirror  fixed  against  the  wall  the  whole  scene  was 
reflected,  the  beautiful  sleeper,  the  agate  lamp,  the  open  window, 
the  heights  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the 
Parthenon  against  the  rising  moon.  The  chamber  was  so  quiet 
that  the  lightest  sound  outside  the  window,  the  footfall  of  a 
solitary  passenger  on  the  marble  pavement  far  below,  came  with 
singular  distinctness  on  the  silence.  The  soft  air  of  the  summer 
night,  floating  through  the  open  window,  made  the  curtain  swing 
and  the  lamp-flame  tremble.  A  slight  rustling  sound  became 
audible.  Another  person  had  entered  the  apartment.  A  Greek 
girl  also. 

Tall,  pale,  her  dress  disordered,  her  lips  parted,  her  whole 
aspect  wild  and  startling,  she  moved  stealthily  forward,  making 
two  shadows  against  the  wall,  one  in  the  lamplight,  another  in 
the  moon,  and  stood  beside  the  couch.  As  she  did  so,  the  light 
sparkled  on  the  blade  of  a  slender,  naked  dagger,  which  she  held 
in  her  right  hand. 

'^  In  ancient  Athens,"  said  the  bearded  demon,  *'  these  girls  were 
rivals  for  the  love  of  the  same  man." 

The  tall,  pale  figure  beside  the  couch,  one  hand  pressed  against 
her  heart,  as  if  to  still  its  beatings,  the  other  grasping  the 
dagger,  stood  looking  down  upon  the  sleeper,  who  was  smiling  in 
her  dreams.  The  right  hand  of  the  sleeping  girl,  drooping  from 
the  couch,  held  lightly  in  its  grasp  a  letter  written  in  Greek 
characters.  The  gaze  of  the  other  fixed  itself,  as  if  in  a  kind  of 
fascination,  upon  the  little  scroll,  and  on  the  words  with  which  it 
was  inscribed.  And  as  she  looked,  her  teeth  were  locked  together, 
and  her  eyes  glittered  like  fire. 

Against  the  wall  behind  her  hung  a  piece  of  tapestry,  repre- 
senting Diana  and  her  wood-nymphs  bathing  in  a  spring. 
Suddenly  this  curtain  parted.  A  woman's  face  looked  out  from 
an  inner  chamber.    It  was  the  face  of  a  Persian  slave. 

For  an  instant  or  two  she  remained  transfixed,  as  if  in  a  stupor 
of  amazement.  Then,  as  the  other  raised  her  dagger,  she  darted 
forward  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  but  without  the  slightest 
sound,  seized  the  standing  figure  round  the  waist  and  drew  her 
backwards  from  the  couch.  The  other,  with  a  shriek  of  terror, 
started  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  with  dilated  eyes  and  cov^eting 
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(her  breath  coming  and  going  in  quick  pants,  like  that  of  a 
[  animal,  stood  glaring  at  her  assailant,  as  at  an  apparition, 
er  had  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  lay  glittering  on  the 
The  Persian  stooped,  caught  np  the  weapon,  advanced  a 
ni  without  an  instant's  hesitation  plunged  it  up  to  the  hilt 
other's  breast.  She  staggered  back,  fell  against  the 
w,  and  still  glaring  at  the  Persian,  as  if  terror  had  rendered 
apable  of  any  other  sensation,  remained  for  an  instant  or 
[ith  the  dagger  in  her  bosom,  supported  against  the  projec- 
r  the  sill. 

[this  had  passed  with  the  swiftness  of  thought.    Augustin 

iper,  roused  by  the  shriek,  raise  herself  among  the 

,  and  look,  with  eyes  which  seemed  not  to  comprehend 

bey  beheld,  from  the  Persian  woman  standing  beside  the 

the  figure  which  at  the  same  moment  sank  forward  in 

I  upon  the  ground.    As  she  did  so,  the  whole  scene  faded  ; 

le  voice  of  the  demon  declared  itself  in  the  darkness  saying, 

[Persian  woman,  who  saved  the  life  of  the  sleeping  girl,  is 

endanty  after  many  generations,  of  the  soldier  who  cut 

lie  king  of  Babylon." 

as  the  demon  spoke,  the  darkness  had  again  begun  to 

Augustin  felt  that  he  was  once  more  in  the  open  air. 

his  face  blew  the  warm  breath  of  a  summer  wind ;  and 

^ediately  discovered  that  the  city  of  the  Violet  Grown  had 

ace  to  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills.    The  place  in  which 

i  himself  was  not  to  be  mistaken.    It  was  the  amphitheatre 


stin  was  stationed  on  the  third  range  from  the  arena, 
a  G-reek  woman  who  was  following  every  movement  of 
tibatants  with  the  most  intent  observance,  and  an  old  grey 
,  whose  face  was  disfigured  by  a  frightful  scar,  and  who, 
I  hands  propped  upon  a  stick,  was  contemplating  the  fighters 
aspect  of  critical  disapprobation,  and  slowly  shaking  his 
side  to  side.  The  hour  was  late;  the  spectacle  was 
jover ;  and  the  sun  was  setting  redly  and  bathing  the  whole 
.  a  flood  of  crimson  light.  The  ruddy  glow  fell  upon  the 
thousands  of  spectators,  rising  range  above  range  far 
I  the  sky.  A  portion  of  the  great  circle  was  occupied  by 
ion  people,  whose  multitude  of  sober  togas  presented  a 
ontrast  to  the  remaining  space,  where  a  brilliant  company 
ckwards  from  each  side  of  the  lofty  throne  on  which  the 
sat  beneath  a  roof  of  marble  ;  while  the  imperial  eagles, 
I  in  gold,  blazed  on  crimson  and  purple  hangings,  and,  set 
ges  upon  the  points  of  columns,  flashed  on  high  over  the 
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heads  of  the  multitude  from  the  four  corners  of  the  colosai 
arch. 

A  loud  murmur  of  the  people  at  a  crisis  of  the  combat  directfl 
the  eyes  of  Augustin  to  the  gladiators  in  the  ring.     Of  these  thai 
were  two  only.    One  of  the  pair  was  armed  with  a  shield  and 
heavy  sword — the  other  with  a  three-pronged  fork  and  a  ligh 
net.    The  latter  had  already  received  a  wound,  and  it  seemi 
certain  that  the  other,  who  was  still  uninjured,  would  shortly  pq 
an  end  to  the  combat  by  cutting  down  his  antagonist  with  hi 
sword.     Augustin  was  so  thinking  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  t" 
demon  saying,  **  On  the  life  of  the  net-fighter  now  hangs  ti 
thread  of  fate." 

In  the  course  of  the  combat  the  antagonists  were  moving  rouncf 
the  circle  of  the  arena,  the  swordsman  pressing  forward,  the  actiye 
net-fighter  continually  eluding  the  attack,  and  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  entangle  the  other  in  his  meshes.  They  were  now 
just  below  the  place  where  Augustin  was  stationed.  As  he  looked, 
the  net-fighter,  espying  an  opportunity,  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  entangle  his  opponent.  But  he  was  weakened  by  his  wound 
and  fatigued  with  the  long  contest.  He  missed  his  aim,  recovered 
himself  with  difficulty,  and  attempted  to  retreat  from  the  reach  of 
the  swordsman.  But  he  was  no  longer  able  to  move  faster  in 
escape  than  the  other  could  follow  in  pursuit.  The  swordsman, 
taking  a  long  stride  forward,  raised  his  weapon.  And  now  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  could  avert  the  fate  of  the  net-fighter.  The 
spectators  were  already  leaning  forward  and  turning  down  their 
thumbs,  when  suddenly  the  whole  circus  rang  with  an  appalling 
shriek. 

It  came  from  the  Greek  woman  at  the  side  of  Augustin.  On 
seeing  the  peril  of  the  net-fighter  she  had  sprung  to  her  feet, 
thrown  forward  her  hands  in  the  air,  and  was  now  gazing  with  a 
face  of  agony  at  the  two  combatants  in  the  ring.  The  swordsman, 
"^  startled  by  the  piercing  shriek,  looked  round — and  in  that  instant 
the  net-fighter,  sensible  of  nothing  but  his  own  danger,  and 
seizing  the  opportunity  with  the  instinct  of  despair,  instantly 
entangled  him  in  the  meshes  of  his  net. 

The  gladiator  struggled  to  release  himself,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  encumbered  by  his  armour,  and  the  strong  light  cords  clnng 
round  his  limbs  like  fetters.  The  net-fighter  now  had  the 
victory  in  his  hands.  He  raised  his  prong,  and  with  outstretched 
arm  appealed  to  the  spectators  for  judgment.  The  people, 
however,  were  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  swordsman  to  thi^ 
turn  of  fortune.  Every  thumb  in  the  circus  was  now  turned 
upwards,  in  sign  that  the  life  of  the  vanquished  should  be  spared. 
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Bie  net-fighter  lowered  his  prong,  and  released  the  swordsman 
bxm  the  meshes.  At  the  same  time  the  bright  arena,  the 
Uftzoned  eagles,  the  multitude  of  faces,  vanished ;  and  the  Toice 
of  the  demon  again  came  out  of  the  darkness,  saying,  ^^The  Greek 
woman,  whose  shriek  saved  the  life  of  her  lover,  the  net-fighter, 
is  descended  from  the  girl  of  Athens  who  was  rescued  by  her 
Persian  slave.  And  now  weigh  well  my  words.  It  was  a  son  of 
this  same  net-fighter  who  saved  the  life  of  GaBsar  at  the  time 
when,  in  his  youth,  the  pirates  seized  him  on  his  way  from  Bome 
to  Rhodes." 

While  the  demon  spoke  these  words  Augustin  again  perceived 
about  him  the  twilight  of  the  hollow  of  the  rock  which  was  the 
demon's  dwelling.  And  again  the  demon  spoke,  and  Augustin 
listened. 

''Thus,  from  the  flash  of  an  insect's  wing,  thousands  of  years 
before  mankind  appeared  on  earth,  came  the  fiEttes  of  life  and 
death  to  men  of  far-divided  times  and  lands;  to  the  child  of 
Egypt — to  the  soldier  of  Cyrus — to  the  maiden  of  Athens — to  the 
ghdiator  of  Bome — ^and,  finally,  to  the  greatest  of  the  Offisars. 
Bat  CaBsar  changed  the  world.  And  now  no  man  breathes,  from 
Bome  herself  to  Albion,  that  wild  and  distant  isle  which  Bome 
Bobdued,  whose  being  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  the  flutter  of 
fimtwing. 

''This  is  the  frail-linked  chain  of  Circumstance  on  which  the 
mightiest  depend.  And  thus  do  the  weakest  actions  and  the 
greatest  become  equal  in  the  end." 

With  these  words  the  demon  became  silent.  Augustin  mused ; 
and  in  the  twilight  of  the  hollow  rock  the  lucent  eyes  of  the 
demon  shone,  but  now  he  spoke  no  more. 
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A  LiBRABr  is  nnlike  every  other  room  in  a  house,  not  because  it  is 
generally  the  most  comfortable,  and  has  the  sleepiest  arm-chairs, 
nor  because  it  supplies  you  with  '^ something"  to  read.  The 
magazines  of  the  month  and  papers  of  the  day  do  that,  not  to 
speak  of  the  weekly  periodicals,  which  are  so  many.  These  all 
mainly  tell  us  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  what  our 
neighbours,  friends,  and  enemies  are  thinking  and  saying  about  it. 
In  them  we  look  for  the  last  jokes  that  have  been  made  to  make 
us  langh,  the  last  murders  that  have  been  reported  (with  ingenuity 
of  detail)  to  satisfy  our  natural  appetite  for  the  realistic,  and 
there  we  skip  or  study  speeches  which  haye  been  delivered  in 
order  to  make  us  agree  with  the  speakers,  or  think  for  ourselves. 

We  get  all  this  in  any  room  where  the  tables  are  supplied  with 
what  we  call  "  current  literature."  But  the  walls  of  a  "  library  " 
are  more  than  screens  to  shut  out  the  cold,  and  surround  easy- 
chairs. 

Every  book-lined  shelf  is  really  a  ^'  curtain,"  through  the  chinks 
of  which  we  may  peep  at  the  past,  hear  what  men  were  saying, 
and  see  what  they  were  doing  in  the  years  gone  by.     There,  too, 
we  may  behold  great  completed  clusters  of  history,  and  learn  (if 
we   can)  how  events  which  have  become   turning-points  in  the 
world's  course  arose,  were  carried  on,  and  sometimes  ended.    We 
may  perceive  also  that  the  greatest  of  these  often  hung  on  the 
smallest  of   nails,    like  pictures;    and  see  how  the  mightiest 
impulses  which  have  stirred  mankind  were  accompanied  through- 
out with  a  by-play  of  lesser  incidents  which  go  far  to  make  up 
the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  daily  experience.    There  never, 
indeed,  was  a  time  in  which  sugar  was  not  sweet,  buttons  did 
not  come  off,  chimneys  did  not  smoke,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a  piece  of  bread  buttered  on  both  sides.    Probably  some  of 
the  three  hundred  at  Thermopylae  had  colds  in  their  heads,  and 
the  "  Decay  of  the  Eoman  Empire  "  was  surely  accompanied  by 
that  of  many  Boman  teeth.     Gibbon  does  not  notice  this,  but  it 
concerned  ancient  citizens  more  personally  than  the  conduct  of 
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seoites  or  Caesars.  Though  the  turning  round  of  the  earth  is  a 
mightj  business,  inyolying  the  order  of  creation  and  the  existence 
of  mankind,  we  have  to  think  what  we  shall  have  for  supper,  and 
aseertain  whether  onr  beds  are  properly  aired.  Thus  throughont 
anj  researches  into  the  past  the  little  threads  and  fringes  of  life 
are  eyer  showing  themselyes,  and  events  which  cast  great  shadows 
are  accompanied  by  insistent  daily  needs,  enjoyments,  and 
lexations. 

Bnt  to  return  to  our  library.  There  is  a  shelf  in  mine  which 
bolds  what  was  called  the  New  Annual  Register,  and  I  have  just 
been  taking  down  the  volume  which  '^lls  me  what  men  were  say- 
ing, doing,  and  thinking  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago.  Mighty 
things  had  freshly  come,  or  were  comi&g  to  pass  in  those  days, 
induding  such  as  the  French  Bevolution  and  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States,  let  alone  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  in 
Eniope,  and  what  men  then  called  ''the  East  Indies/'  The 
record  of  these  fills  about  one-third  of  the  octavo  volume  under 
the  title  of  **  British  and  Foreign  History,"  while  another,  headed 
"Biographical  Anecdotes  and  Characters,"  is  a  medley  of  papers, 
essays,  reviews,  poetical  and  other  extracts,  and  '^  Observations  " 
OQ  the  'stile'  of  Demosthenes,  the  natural  history  of  the 
beaver,  the  fifth  satellite  of  Saturn,  verses  to  a  fly  taken  out  of  a 
bowl  of  punch  (capital  letters),  with  receipts  for  the  making  of 
eyder  and  the  curing  of  hydrophobia.  All  these  take  up  as  much 
room  as  America,  India,  France,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Thus  manifold  tastes  are  suited,  but  it  is  from  a  large  sheaf  in 
the  middle  of  the  book  that  I  would  first  pluck  a  few  stalks 
for  my  reader.    It  is  called  "  Principal  Occurrences  in  the  Year." 

These  are  not  gathered  from  the  small  fields  of  the  United 
Emgdom  alone.  The  whole  world  oBera  a  harvest,  and  the 
reaper  wanders  over  its  surface  cutting  handfuls  here  and  there 
from  what  seem  to  him  the  richest  growths,  and  worthy  of  being 
called  "  principal."  I  have  sometimes  wondered  at  the  guiding 
motive  of  those  chroniclers  who  pin  an  event  to  each  day  in  our 
present  common  almanacks,  and  fill  a  space  which  might  have 
serred  for  the  making  of  a  memorandum  with  the  statement  that  on 
wch  and  such  a  date  "John  Bright  was  born,"  or  "  Galileo  died." 
Occasionally  you  come  across  a  juxtaposition  which  suggests  a 
fitness  in  the  sequence  of  events.  The  other  day  I  noticed  these 
immediately  following  announcements  in  a  penny  calendar. 
"Martyrs  burned  at  Oxford,"  "Fire  Insurance  begins."  This 
was  obviously  unintentional,  otherwise  there  would  surely  have 
been  more  happy  coincidences.  But  the  choice  of  the  historian 
lAo  records  the  "  Principal  Occurrences  "  for  a  whole  year  in  the 
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Neto  Annual  Begister    indicates  what  would    seem     to    be    a 
onrions  paucity  of  news  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  since  in  his 
opening  pages  he  gives  equal  prominence  to  "  an  extraordinary 
earthquake  at  Lisbon/'  the  offering  by  the  Pope  of  *^  a  suite  of 
superb  rooms  "  in  the  Vatican  to  ''  Prince  Augustus^  fifth  son  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty"  (who  politely  declined  them),  and  the 
finding  of  ^^an  enormous  stone  in  the  body  of  a  cart  mare  at 
Colchester."    This  comes  in  the  chronicle  of  January,  which  also 
immortalises  a  certain  "  Mr.  Smith  "  who  was  crushed  to  death  in 
a  crowd  outside  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  the  humanity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hull,  **  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  their 
honour,"  since  they  collected  "  fifty-six  pounds  "  for  the  relief  of  a 
shipwrecked  crew.    More  interesting  is  a  glimpse  of  the  rude 
condition  of  agriculture  a  hundred  years  ago.    This  is  indicated 
by  two  announcements.    The  first  records  the  invention  of  a 
machine,  "  which  is  so  simple,  and  so  excellently  contrived,  that 
by  one  and  the  same  movement  it  separates  completely,  and 
throws  into  different  receivers,  the  heavy  com  and  the  light." 
The  other  tells  how  "  an  ingenious  farmer,"  having  cut  the  "  tops 
and  tails,"  stacked  and  thatched  about  twenty  loads  of  turnips,  so 
that  they  were  preserved  from  the  frost,  and  "when  opened," 
were  found  "perfectly  sound  and  fresh,"  affording  "  an  excellent 
fodder."    This  now  common  process  was  then  hailed  as  a  unique 
discQvery,  but  the  narrator    does   not  hint  that  there  was  any 
prospect  of    its   general  adoption.     It  was  only  "ingenious." 
Presently  follows  an  account  of  the  execution  of  one  "  Ancker- 
stroem,"  who  had  assassinated  his  Swedish  Majesty.     This  reveab 
a  horrible  bluntness  of  the  age  to  the  cruelties  of  punishment, 
being  recorded  without  comment,  except  that  the  assassin  was 
taken  to  the  final  place  of  execution  "  amid  the  hisses  and  hootings 
of  the  attending  multitudes,"  which,  says   the   narrator  coolly, 
"  seemed  considerably  to  affect  him."    One  might  have  thought 
his  feelings  had  become  blunted  by  that  time,  for  this  is  how  he  was 
treated. 

Having  been  deprived  of  "his  rights  of  nobility,  and  of  a 
citizen,  with  infeuny,"  the  night  before,  he  "  was  conducted  to  the 
Bitten-haus  market,  and  fastened  by  an  iron  collar  upon  a  scaffold 
during  two  hours,  and  afterwards  whipped  with  a  rod  of  five  lashes, 
at  a  stake,  where,  under  his  name,  with  the  title  of  regicide  added, 
was  tied  the  pistol  and  the  knife,  the  instruments  of  his  crime. 
The  same  punishment  was  repeated  on  the  20th  at  the  Hay-market, 
and  the  21st  at  the  market  of  Adolphus  Frederic.  Yesterday 
terminated  his  existence  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  great  square. 
His  right  hand  was  first  chopped  off  by  the  executioner,  who 
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immediately  afterwards  beheaded  him,  and  then  divided  his  body 
into  fonr  quarters,  which  are  stuck  np  in  different  parts  of  the 
city."  It  is  added  that  **  At  the  commencement  of  his  punishment 
lie  shewed  much  firmness,  but  his  strength  became  exhausted 
from  his  sufferings;  and  he  was  dragged,  being  incapable  of 
walking,  to  the  places  of  punishment  and  execution."  It  was  then 
that  the  people  hooted  (loyal  subjects !),  not  at  the  hideousness 
of  the  spectacle,  but  at  "  him." 

And  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  narrative  of  the  registrar  to 
indicate  any  perception  on  his  part  that  the  three  days'  torture  (for 
it  was  nothing  less)  of  this  criminal  could  be  reckoned  barbarous, 
or  that  the  recital  of  it  would  be  other  than  gratifying  to  his 
educated  readers.  Indeed,  this  ''occurrence"  is  recorded  with 
eyident  satisfaction  at  the  sense  of  just  retribution  which  it 
revealed.  The  story  of  another  follows,  also  illustrating  the 
severity  of  punishment  a  hundred  years  ago.  Some  convicts  who 
hd  escaped  from  Botany  Bay  in  an  open  boat  were  captured 
after  a  miserable  voyage  of  ten  weeks  and  taken  to  England,  but 
expressed  a  desire  to  suffer  death  rather  than  be  sent  back  to 
Kew  South  Wales. 

Those  were  the  days  of  damages  for  libel,  however.  On  the 
same  page  is  the  report  of  an  action  brought  by  a  young  lady 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Post,  Mr.  Tattersal,  a 
"  horse-dealer,"  living  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  who  (on  that  account) 
pleaded  ignorance  of  ''  what  was  going  on  in  this  great  city,"  i.e. 
London.  But  "  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — 
damages  £4,000."  Then  we  have  mention  of  one  ''Serjeant 
(xrant,"  whose  sentence,  for  some  cause,  was  "mitigated,"  and 
instead  of  his  having  a  "  thousand "  lashes,  he  was  let  off  with 
"  fifty,"  which  he  received  "  on  the  parade  at  St.  James*."  The 
mention  of  the  original  punishment  ordered  is,  apparently, 
incidental.  The  point  in  the  ''  occurrence  "  is  the  mitigation  of 
iis  sentence.  Public  whipping,  however,  was  by  no  means  reserved 
for  military  offenders.  Two  "  occurrences  "  in  the  outskirts  of 
this  same  year  are  mentioned,  one  of  which  especially  involved  a 
niatter  of  "great  importance  to  the  public,  who  were  daily 
SQ&ring  under  similar  impositions."  A  man  had  fraudulently 
obtained  two  shillings  from  a  servant  for  the  delivery  of  a  parcel, 
and  for  this  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and 
tken  "to  be  publickly  whipped  from  the  Admiralty  to  Charing 
Gross,  and  thence  to  Bridge  Street,  Parliament  Street."  In  the 
other  case,  that  of  kidnapping  a  voter,  the  offender  was  sentenced 
to  be  "whipped  through  the  streets"  of  Edinburgh,  and  then 
''banished  Scotland  for  seven  years." 
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Among  the  events  mentioned,  few  are  more  freqnent  than  fires, 
for  the  extingnishing  of  which  the  engines  of  the  day  seem  to  have 
been  almost  always  impotent.  Instances  of  longevity  are  of  coarse 
duly  recorded,  and  in  one,  that  of  "  a  little  woman  "  who  died  in 
the  hundred  and  fifth  year  of  her  age,  it  is  mentioned  that,  '^  Some 
years  before  her  death  she  had  a  new  set  of  teeth."  Bat  it  is  not 
said  whether  these  were  provided  by  a  dentist  or  by  natare ;  it 
by  the  former,  was  it  to  rank  as  a  "  principal  occurrence  ?  " 

In  these  days  of  rapid  intercourse  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  arrival  of  "  the  Thames  Frigate "  off  Portsmonth  on  April 
the  3rd,  ^'  with  despatches  from  the  East  Indies/'  has  a  paragraph 
to  itself,  she  having  sailed  from  ^' TellicHerry "  the  28th  of 
December,  and  from  the  Gape  the  2nd  of  February.  Bat  these 
long  postal  voyages  lasted  occasionally  into  the  "  fifties  "  of  the 
present  century. 

Take    other    entries  which  indicate  social  advance.     In   the 
report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  number  of   debtors  in 
different   gaols  (the  total  number  was   1,957),  it  appears  that 
*'  one  Gaskin,"  a  leather-dresser,  had  been  confined  eleven  years 
for  a  debt  of  '*  five  shillings  "  in  the  county  gaol  at  Worcester. 
This  was  hard  lines,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  sufferings  of 
some    negroes,    next    recorded,    as    thus    (without    comment): 
**Barbadoes,  June  17.      The  King  George,  Howard   (was    he 
related  to  the  philanthropist?),  of  Bristol,   was  lost   about  the 
middle  of  April  to  windward  of  this  island.    She  had  on  board 
when  she  went  on  shore  283  men  slaves,  261  of  whom  were 
drowned  in  the  'tween-decks,  they  being  in  irons,  and  the  gratings 
locked  down.    One  old  man  and  a  boy,  being  not  well,  and  on 
deck,  swam  to  shore,  as  did  many  of  the  women,  87  of  whom 
were  sold  here."     Still  there  were  not  wanting  some  kindly- 
disposed  people  in  English  society.      The  next  paragraph  tells 
us  how  when  Lord   Egremont's   horse  won  £50  **on  the  race- 
ground  at  Brighthelmstone,"  his  lordship  asked  some  gentlemen 
who  stood  near  him   '*  whether   there  was  a  Sunday  School  at 
Brighton."    The  answer  was  that  there  were  *'  two."    His  lord- 
ship then  desired  that  the  plate  won  by  his  horse  might  be  equally 
divided  for  the  benefit  of  those  laudable  institutions.    All  this,  be 
it  remarked,  was  in  the  lifetime  of  some  who  (presumably)  are 
alive  now. 

It  was  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago  that  Earl  Stanhope's  ex- 
periments for  navigating  vessels  with  "  the  steam  engine  "  were 
recognised  by  the  Navy  Board,  which  undertook  to  pay  the  expense 
of  one  (two  hundred  tons  burden)  "  on  condition  that  if  she  do 
not  answer,  after  a  fair  trial,  she  shall  be  returned  to  Earl 
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Stanhope,  and  all  the  expense  incnrred  made  good  by  him." 
This,  adds  the  narrator,  ''  is  nndonbtedly  a  noble  experiment,  and 
Ughlj  honourable  to  his  Lordship,  whatever  may  be  its  success. 
If  it  answer,  the  advantage  to  the  public,  particularly  in  inland 
nsTigation,  will  be  immense."  The  next  paragraph  tells  us  that 
Lord  Falmouth  and  others  were  laudably  exerting  themselves  to 
prevent  the  plundering  of  wrecked  vessels  by  the  country  people 
on  the  coast  of  GomwalL 

There  is  mention  made  of  food  riots  in  various  parts,  and  straws 
in  the  wind  showed  that  certain  disaffected  people  were  being- 
inflamed  by  reason  of  what  had  been  coming  to  pass  in  France. 
One  man  was  taken  into  custody  for  having  stuck  upon  the  door  of 
the  Fleet  Prison  ^^  This  house  to  let.  Peaceable  possession  will 
be  given  by  the  present  tenants,  &c.,  &c.  Bastiles  are  no  longer 
necessary  in  Europe."  We  are  not  here  told  what  was  done  with 
this  dangerous  wag,  but  a  company  of  the  London  Militia  was 
ordered  to  be  on  duty  night  and  day,  and  a  large  meeting  of 
bankers,  traders,  and  others  was  held  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
"when  a  declaration  expressive  of  their  determination  to  support 
onr  present  happy  constitution  was  unanimously  agreed  to."  But 
all  do  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfied,  since  about  the  same 
time  Mr.  Perry,  the  printer  of  The  Argus,  was  indicted  for  a 
libel,  to  wit,  ^'that  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  the  real 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  therefore  the  laws  were 
not  enacts  by  their  own  consent."  Mr.  Perry  seems  to  have 
escaped,  since  a  reward  of  £100  was  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension. 

The  last  item  in  "Principal  Occurrences"  is  the  table  of 
metropolitan  mortality  for  the  year,  in  which  it  appears  that  the 
"Burials"  showed  an  excess  over  the  "Christenings"  of  865,  and 
that  of  the  children  who  had  died  (the  total  deaths  of  all  ages  being 
20,213),  8,703  were  under  five  years  of  age,  and  that  only  432 
persons  (male  and  female)  reached  the  age  of  80  in  the  twelve 
months.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  infant  deaths,  since 
children  were  not  counted  till  they  had  been  christened,  there 
would  probably  be  many  who  died  (born,  but  unreckoned)  before 
baptism.  This  suggests  an  appalling  picture  of  infant  mortality 
in  London  (and,  indeed,  elsewhere),  only  a  hundred  years  ago. 

On  searching  the  "  Principal  Occurrences "  of  the  following 
year  for  the  fate  of  the  man  who  stuck  a  handbill,  "  This  house  to 
let,  &c.,"  on  the  door  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  I  find  that,  "  since  he 
had  conducted  himsell  with  a  criminal  effrontery  that  bespoke  no 
compunction  of  heart,"  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  during  that  time  to 
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stand  once  in  the  pillory  at  the  Boyal  Exchange,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  imprisonment  to  find  seonritj  for  his  good 
behavionr  for  five  years,  himself  in  £500,  and  two  snreties  in 
£250  each  " — a  lesson  to  political  hill-stickers. 

As  might  he  expected,  one  marked  feature  of  this  centnry-old 
Begister  is  the    repeated  list  of    men  and  women    ^Meft  for 
execution."    Some  of  these,  indeed,  were  respited,  but  the  gibbet 
was  the  chief  weapon  of  the  law  for  punishing  all   sorts  and 
conditions  of  offenders.      Protests,  howeyer,  were   not  wanting 
*  against  this  severity.    The  public  conscience  was  beginning  to  be 
touched,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  awakened  till 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Voices,  too,  were  being  freshly 
raised  against  the  ^' slave  trade  "  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  others. 
Thus,  special  notice  comes  to  be  made  of  it  in  current  publications, 
and  the  New  Anmud  Register  under  the  head  of  '^  British  and 
Foreign  History,"  gives  condensed  reports  of  the  debates  to  which 
it  gave  rise  in  Parliament. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  for  the  first  time  that  they  were  then  held, 
a  hundred  years  ago.    "  On  Monday,  the  2nd  of  April  (1792),  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider 
(again)  of  the  circumstances  of  the  African  slave  trade."    It  will 
be  remarked  that  the  subject  of  debate  was  not  ^'  Slavery."    Mr. 
Wilberforce,  who    opened    it,    '' disclaimed    any  design    of  an 
immediate  emancipation   of  the  negroes.      They  were  far  from 
being  in  a  state  for  the  reception  of  such  an  enjoyment.    Liberty 
he  considered  as  the  child  of  reason."    These  are  the  reported 
words  of  the  great  philanthropist  in  beginning  his  speech.     It 
was  the  nefarious  ''  traffic,"  the  importation  of  any  more  negroes 
from  Africa,  against  which  he  then  pleaded.    In  support  of  his 
plea,  "  he  observed  the  number  of  slaves  now  in  Jamaica  only  was 
300,000,   while  that  of  the  whites  was  only  20,000,  and  this 
alarming  disparity  they  wished  preposterously  to  increase."    Then 
he  proceeded  to  expose  ''  the  absurd  supposition  that  the  trade  was 
a  nursery  for  seamen,"  quoting  authentic  documents,  pleading  also 
that  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  would  not  injure  commerce,  and 
pressing^the  consideration  (which  reads  curiously  to  us  now)  '^  that 
when  no  more  slaves  were  suffered  to  be  imported,  they  must  be 
well  treated;  and  by  proper  treatment  they  would  multiply  faster 
and  be  better  servants." 

The  greater  part  of  his  speech  was,  as  might  be  supposed, 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  horrible  cruelties  seen  in  tize 
kidnapping  and  transportation  of  negroes.  Then  one  member 
after  another  defended  the  existing  state  of  affiairs;  and  Hr. 
Yaughan,  who  had  visited  Jamaica,   ''to  certify  himself  with 
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aspect  to  the  tmth/'  said,  ^^  thnmb  screws,  and  other  instrtiments 
of  torture,  except  the  whip  and  the  stocks  (a  considerate  exception) 
were  utterly  abolished,  and  he  saw  but  little  of  that  cruelty 
viiich  was  so  much  complained  of.  He  confessed,  however,  that 
Aere  was  room  for  much  amendment.  Missionaries,  he  said,  should 
be  sent  to  instruct  the  slayes  in  religion ;  marriage  ought  to  be 

eoeooraged,  medical  societies  instituted Premiums  ought 

abo  to  be  given  both  to  mothers  and  fathers  of  children." 

On  the  committee  dividing,  a  motion  (supported  by  both  Mr.  Fox 
flod  Mr.  Pitt)  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty  eight,  for  a 
^gradual  abolition  "  of  the  traffic,  and  after  two  or  three  adjoum- 
BientB,  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  cease  at  the  expiration  of 
''eight  years."  To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  that  it  should 
terminate  in  a  year,  and  after  more  debates  a  compromise  was 
aeeepted  by  both  parties  that  it  should  come  to  an  end  in  *'  four." 
This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty. 

The  measure,  however,  met  with  less  favour  in  the  Upper 
House,  several  noble .  lords  (including  a  bishop)  urging  the 
expediency  of  hearing  fresh  evidence.  This  was  ordered  to  be 
bttrd  at  the  Bar,  and  thus,  the  registrar  adds  (this  time  showing  a 
peraonal  feeling  in  the  matter),  "  the  advocates  for  the  abuses  of 
the  slave  trade  sheltered  themselves  under  the  masked  battery  of 
form,"  hoping  *'  that  the  popular  fervour  might  abate  upon  the 
sabject,  or  some  fortunate  war,  or  other  circumstance,  might 
opportunely  occur  to  defeat  the  hopes  and  frustrate  the  endeavours 
(^  the  friends  of  mankind." 

It  was  not  (as  we  know)  till  1807  that  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
ike  slave  trade  passed  both  Houses  successfully.  In  1824  slave- 
faading  was  made  a  capital  offence,  mitigated  in  1837  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  Meanwhile,  the  "  Anti-Slavery  Society "  grew  up, 
and  a  motion  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  itself  in  [^the  British 
dominions  was  finally  passed,  and  received  the  Boyal  assent  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1833. 

As  I  take  down  the  century-old  volume  of  the  New  AmvucU 
Begisier  from  its  shelf  and  turn  over  its  pages  recording  the 
itterances  of  men  who  were  watching  the  Frendh  Bevolution,  and 
still  sore  at  the  rejection  of  British  rule  by  their  former  American 
fellow-subjects,  this  matter  of  ''slave  traffic"  seems  to  separate 
itself  from  the  other  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  mark  the 
progress  of  that  human  relationship  which  radically  distinguishes 
the  East  from  the  West,  and  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  divide  the  Old 
World  from  the  New.  We  may  call  it  the  *'  brotherhood  "  of  man. 
Its  perception,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  said  of  Liberty,  is  the  child  of 
teison ;  it  grows  slowly,  and  can  come  to  its  full  fruit  only  after 
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loDg  and  patient  nse  of  the  best  faculties  which  we  possess. 
Glimpses,  angry,  distorted,  imperfect,  have  been  had  of  it  under 
circumstances  of  oppression,  leading  to  fierce  reyolntions  or  hasty 
legislation  which  upset  the  balance  of  progress,  but  the  perception 
of  it  creeps  onwards  into  light,  marking  more  and  more  clearly  the 
distinction  between  the  old  and  new  order  of  social  life.  There 
have  been  some  things  common  to  all  conditions  of  society  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Whether  nations  have  been  civilised  or  sayage, 
men  have  built  and  fought,  they  have  married,  and  been  given  in 
marriage.  But,  once  upon  a  time,  there  was  no  state  of  humanity 
in  which  some  section  did  not  claim  the  right  of  possession  or 
supreme  command  over  another,  in  the  shape  of  slavery,  serfdom, 
or  some  limited  form  of  essential  superiority  which  excluded  the 
admission  of  real  brotherhood.  It  is  in  the  East  that  we  may  now 
see  the  greatest  inability  to  realise  it ;  but  once  this  blindness  was 
spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  affected  the  West  even  after 
centuries  of  Christianity. 

When,  therefore,  I  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the   century-old 
volume  before  me,  I  do  not  see  among  the  ''  Principal  Occurrences  ** 
of  the  year  the  announcement  that  one  more  step  had  been  taken 
in  recognising  the  brotherhood  of  man.    Even  those  who  were 
taking  it  perhaps  hardly  realised  that  they  were  doing  more  than 
correcting  an  individually  national  injustice,  or  saw  that   their 
movement  was  a  step  in  the  change  which  was  differentiating  the 
Old  World  from  the  New,  and  setting  up  a  then  undreamt-of  test 
of  the  relationship  between  one  man  and  another.     The  growth 
of   this  change    is    now,  indeed,  producing    those    phases   of 
democracy  which  have  taken  no  final  shape,  but  are  bewildering 
many,  and  utilise  in  their  development,  often  unconsciously,  the 
force  of  political  bodies  which  are  assumed  to  be  antagonistic.    It 
is  in  the  debates  on  the  "  slave  trade  "  in  Parliament,  which  rank 
among  discussions  whose  issues  have  passed  away,  that  I  see  the 
germs  of  that  great  movement  which  is  changing  the  world  of  men, 
not  in  that  which  professes  to  be  a  chronicle  of  ^'Principal 
Occurrences,"  and  records  only  the  murders,  shipwrecks,  fires, 
executions,  robberies,  marriages,  battles,  and  births  (natural  or 
monstrous),  which  are  common  to  the  future  and  the  past. 
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'Orapro  nobis '^  said  the  cnra,  and  *'ora  pro  nobis  "  repeated  the 
children,  their  young  voices  contrasting  strangely  with  the  dry 
ciaeked  tones  of  the  priest ;  in  fact,  the  whole  scene  was  fall  of 
oontradictions — the  bright  snn  struggling  to  get  into  the  large 
gloomy  room,  with  its  stone  floor  and  white-washed  walls,  a 
ciudfix  in  one  comer,  two  tall  canes  in  another,  the  rows  of 
leetless  noisy  boys  in  their  blue  blouses,  and  the  solemn  priest 
with  his  long  black  robes  and  tonsured  head.  The  cura  was 
having  what  he  called  his  "  doctrina  "  class,  though  what  doctrine 
the  diildren  learnt  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  they  only  knew  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  repeat  whatever  the  "  senor  cura  "  said,  and 
^  that  if  they  made  too  much  noise  they  would  feel  the  cane  on 
thfiir  heads;  as  to  understanding  the  words  they  said,  such  a 
Uumght  never  even  entered  their  minds,  and  the  cura,  either  from 
ignorance  or  laziness,  did  not  explain.  He,  in  appearance,  was  a 
tall  dark  man,  and,  after  the  custom  of  most  Spanish  priests, 
nawashed  and  unshaven,  a  man  fond  of  ease  and  comfort,  but 
kind-hearted  in  his  own  way.  As  it  struck  four  he  sighed 
contentedly  and  told  the  children  to  take  their  caps  and  go  to 
their  homes,  a  command  which  they  were  not  at  all  slow  to  obey — 
at  least  they  took  their  caps  and  went  out,  whether  to  their 
l^^nnes  or  not  the  cura  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ask.  We  will 
&II0W  them  as  they  go  into  the  sunlight. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  that  this  small  Spanish  village  is  not 
B^ndi  to  look  at,  with  its  one  principal  street,  which  in  rainy 
weather  turns  into  a  rushing  torrent,  its  low  badly-built  houses, 
^  generally  uncared-for  appearance.  You  may  be  right,  but  if 
Jon  will  look  beyond  the  village  on  to  the  purple  hills  where 
^  Tines  are  bowing  beneath  their  weight  of  black  and  white 
P^pes,  you  surely  cannot  help  being  struck  with  its  sort  of 
puidenr.  The  sky  is  so  blue  and  clear,  and  the  pine  trees  stand 
out  so  sharply  against  the  light;  the  silence  too  is  impressive, 
''^h  with  something  of  sadness  about  it ;  not  a  sound  is  heard, 
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(not  eyen  the  song  of  a  bird),  eicept  when  now  and  again  a 
lonely  goat  with  a  bell  ronnd  its  neck  strays  past,  or  some  cries 
come  np  from  the  village  below.  There  are  a  few  scattered 
houses  too  np  here  on  the  hill,  where  the  men  who  have  to  keep 
watch  oyer  the  vines  spend  their  solitary  days  walking  about  the 
''  campos  "  while  the  daylight  lasts ;  then  when  the  relief  guard 
comes  up  from  the  village,  they  go  to  their  huts  till  sunrise,  when 
their  duties  begin  again. 

Pedro  Andres  was  one  of  these  vine-watchers,  and  lived,  with 
his  little  nephew  Pepito,  in  one  of  these  small  houses  on  the  hill, 
about  a  mile  from  the  village.    Pepito  was  not   in  any  way  a 
remarkable  child.    Imagine  to  yourself  a  small  boy  with  dark, 
closely-cut  hair,  a  face  so  sunburnt  as  to  be  almost  black,  and 
bare  feet  and  legs,  and  that  will  be  Pepito  as  his  uncle  saw  him 
every  day.    Poor  Pepito !  his  father  and  mother  had  both  died 
before  he  was  old  enough  to  remember  them,  and  ever  since  he 
had  had  plenty  of  knocks  and  hard  words,  but  very  little  of  what 
we  call  petting,  although  as  the  neighbours  said,  "  Why  should 
Pedro  waste  good  words  on  Pepito  ?  "    He  was  kind  to  the  child — 
that  is  to  say,  gave  him  such  food,  clothes,  and  shelter  as  he  had. 
What  more  could  you  want  ?    If  you  had  seen  Pepito  that  sunny 
afternoon  as  he  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  his  uncle's  house,  eating 
his  usual  meal  of  bread  and  oil,  you  would  have  thought  that  he 
at  any  rate  did  want  something  more.    He  was  very  miserable. 
The  cura  that  day  had  broken  two  new  canes  on  Pepito's  head,  and 
moreover  required  that  Pepito  should  replace  those  broken  canes 
by  two  fresh  ones  before  to-morrow  morning ;  but  that  was  not 
what  made  him  so  sad,  for  after  all  canes  were  easy  enough  to  get 
since  they  grew  wild  all  round,  and  a  beating  more  or  less  did 
not  really  matter;  it  was  what  the  cura  had  said  that  had  caused 
all  this  trouble  in  Pepito's    mind.      "Boys,  look    after  your 
mothers.    Bemember  what  they  have  done  for  you;  do  something 
for  them."    So  had  the  priest  spoken,  and  on  these  words  Pepito 
pondered.    He  thought  to  himself,  "  I  cannot  possibly  do  anything 
for  my  mother  if  I  have  not  got  one."    Then  he  began  to  wonder 
why  he  was  in  this  respect  so  different  from  other  children.    All  the 
boys  he  knew  had  mothers ;  it  was  very  hard  that  he  should  not 
have  one  too ;  and  thus  thinking,  he  got  up  from  the  doorstep 
and  went  down  the  hill  into  the  village.    He  stopped  the  first  boy 
he  met,  and  said  to  him — 

"  Antonio,  what  would  you  do  if  you  had  not  a  mother  ?  " 

''  Ah,  but  I  have,"  said  the  boy,  proudly,  his  imagination  not 
extending  to  the  possibility  of  life  without  his  mother. 

Just  then  a  child  runnnig  out  of  one  of  the  cottages  fell  down. 
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Ifa  cries  Boon  brought  its  mother^  and  snatching  it  np  she  quieted 
it  with  kisses  and  soothing  words.  Pepito's  eyes  filled  with  tears ; 
ie  knew  now  what  was  missing  in  his  life.  If  only  he  had  a 
sothor,  he  said  to  himself  with  a  sigh,  he  would  be  all  right, 
flow  he  longed  for  eren  one  kind  word  or  look ;  and  as  he  thought 
these  things,  he  leaned  against  the  door  of  the  church  and  cried 
bitterlj.  Presently  the  cura  came  out  and  was  touched  by  this 
onngnal  sight. 

*' What  is  the  matter,  my  son  ?  "  he  said,  putting  his  hand  on 
tlie  boy's  shoulder. 

Pepito  looked  up.    "  I  want  a  mother,"  he  said  slowly. 

The  cnra  drew  back  the  curtain  that  hung  before  the  church 
door. 

"Come  here,"  he  said;  and  Pepito  followed  him.    The  priest 
went  to  one  of  the  side  chapels. 

''H^e  is  the  Blessed  Mother,"  he  said. 

Pepito  gazed  in  wonder.  Could  it  be  really  true,  he  thought ; 
could  this  beautiful  lady  in  white  satin  and  gold  embroidery,  with 
sneh  smooth  pink  cheeks  and  large  eyes,  really  be  his  mother  ? 
Impossible !  But  then  the  cura  had  said  so,  and  he  must  know. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  Pepito  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  figure 
^  a  smothered  cry  of  '^  Ah,  madre  mia,  madre  mia."  He  had, 
of  ocmrse,  often  been  into  the  church  before,  but  he  had  only 
thought  of  it  as  a  place  where  one  must  be  quiet  and  not  talk ; 
sod  the  candles  and  smell  of  incense  oppressed  him,  so  he  neyer 
stayed  there  longer  than  he  could  help.  It  was  difierent  now ;  his 
inother  lived  there — his  beautiful  mother.  Poor  child,  he  did  not 
see -how  should  he  ? — that  the  soft  pink  face  he  admired  so  much 
was  always  the  same,  that  it  looked  with  the  same  calm  smile  on 
aU  his  tronbleSy  that  the  gorgeous  dress  was  stained  and  tarnished ; 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  that  he  had  found  a  mother,  and  from 
thai  time  all  his  little  world  seemed  changed ;  he  was  miserable 
lu)  more ;  it  did  not  matter  that  the  other  boys  laughed  at  him, 
he  just  told  every  thing  to  his  "  madre "  inside  the  church,  and 
came  out  comforted.  He  never  thought  it  odd  that  to  all  his 
qoMtions,  aU  his  appeals,  he  got  no  spoken  answer ;  he  did  not 
expect  one;  it  was  comfort  enough  there  in  the  soft  light  of 
^  dmrchy  and  at  the  smiling  figure's  feet,  to  pour  out  all  his 
Noughts.  He  did  not  know  much,  poor  little  fellow;  he  was 
t^Ribly  ignorant  of  even  the  first  principles  of  religion,  as  the 
CQia^  when  he  had  taught  them  the  ^'  Padre  nuestro,"  and  a  few 
Utin  sentences  of  which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  know  the  meaning 
himself  thought  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the  children  of  his  flock; 
^  beyond  occasionally  telling  them  to  be  good,  or  that  it  was 
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wicked  to  throw  stones,  did  not  trouble  himself  much  more  about 
them.    And  so  the  life  went  on  in  the  little  village. 

Pepito  did  not  go  any  longer  for  instruction  to  the  cnra.  ^'  The 
boy  is  too  old  to  be  idle/'  said  Pedro,  and  accordingly  Pepito  went  to 
work  every  day — ^that  is  to  say,  he  broke  stones  on  the  high  road 
some  way  out  of  the  village^  and  earned  quite  enough  to  buy 
himself  shoes  and  stockings  to  wear  on  Sundays  or  **  fiestas/'  and 
have  enough  oyer  to  give  to  his  uncle  for  use  on  future  occasion& 
The  child  was  very  happy,  and  the  other  boys  laughed  at  him  no 
more  for  his  fancy  in  the  churcL  ''  It  does  not  matter  to  us,"  they 
said,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

All  had  been  going  on  in  this  peaceful  way  for  some  time,  when 
one  evening  a  dreadful  thing  happened.  Pepito  was  on  his  way 
back  from  work ;  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  whole  world  looked 
calm  and  happy.  Pepito  whistled  as  he  walked  along,  kicking  up 
the  dust  with  his  bare  feet,  when  suddenly  he  saw  a  man  on 
horseback  come  riding  out  of  the  village  at  a  furious  rate.  As 
soon  as  the  rider  got  within  speaking  distance,  he  called  out — 

''The  hayricks  behind  the  church  are  on  fire,  and  the  cura 
thinks  it  will  spread  to  the  church." 

Pepito  took  this  piece  of  news  in  silence.    There  was  no  fire- 
engine  of  any  sort  to  be  got  within  some  miles,  and  Pepito  knew 
the  man  had  no  time  to  lose  if  he  would  save  the  church ;  but  he 
(Pepito)  could  not  have  spoken  if  he  had  wished.    The  church  on 
fire !  and  his  beautiful  mother  ?  ''  Ah,  madre,  madre ! "  he  thought, 
and  began  running  as  fast  as  he  could ;  he  might  be  in  time  to 
save  her  still;  he  mtist  save  her,  and  on  he  tore.    As  he  came 
near  the  village  he  was  met  by  some  men  gesticulating,  and 
evidently  much  excited ;  but  he  took  no  notice,  and  ran  in  through 
groups  of  people  assembled  round  the  church,  through  the  open 
door  to  the  chapel  where  "  madre  "  was,  and  witii  a  great  sob  threw 
himself  upon  the  figure,  saying,  "  Come  down,  my  mother !  come 
down  to  me ! "  Then  as  the  figure  seemed  still  to  look  at  him  with 
its  old  calm  smile,  he  gave  a  frantic  pull,  and  the  next  minute  it 
had  fietllen  upon  him,  marble  pedestal  and  all. 

Two  men  who,  seeing  his  excited  state,  had  followed  him  in, 
found  him  there ;  they  lifted  the  heavy  figure  ofi^,  and  placed  it  by 
his  side.  He  was  unconscious,  and  the  crowd,  who  had  soon 
gathered  round,  at  first  thought  he  was  dead,  but  after  some  time 
he  opened  his  eyes,  then  shut  them  again  with  a  shudder.  There 
beside  him,  terribly  smashed,  lay  what  he  had  called  his  mother. 
His  mother  ?  and  she  was  only  wood  I  He  had  no  mother  after 
all.  Oh,  mother !  mother ! 
Unconsciousness  came  again  to  his  help,  and  very  gently  the 
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longh  men  tried  to  lift  him  up;  but  he  moaned  when  they  touched 
him,  and  seemed  to  be  in  such  pain  that  thej  laid  him  down  again 
to  wait  for  the  doctor  whom  they  had  sent  for  at  once. 

And  after  all,  the  fire  was  out ;  the  hay  was  damp  and  did  not 
bum  quickly,  so  by  the  time  the  fire-engine  came  it  was  not 
wanted  at  all ;  but  sdl  night  long  Pepito  lay  on  the  stone  floor  of 
the  churoh.  The  doctor  had  come,  had  looked  at  him,  and  said, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  that  life  in  that  little  crushed  body  could 
not  last  long,  and  that  it  was  better  not  to  move  him ;  so  there  he  lay 
with  some  hay  xmder  his  head,  his  life  slowly  ebbing  away.  His 
unde  had  been  sent  for,  but  the  boy  was  unconscious  still  and  did 
not  know  him.  At  last,  when  the  dawn  was  breaking  and  a  few 
people  were  coming  in  to  the  morning  mass,  Pepito  opened  his 
ejes,  and  with  a  smile  stretched  out  his  hands.  '^  Madre  mia,"  he 
said,  and  then  all  was  quiet  again.  A  troubled  expression  came  over 
his  &ce;  he  looked  at  the  cura  bending  oyer  him,  and  said — 

''It  was  only  a  dream  that  she  was  wood;  say  it  was  only  a 
dream." 

•*Tes,  my  son,"  said  the  cura  gently,  "yes,  it  was  only  a 
dream." 

And  so  Pepito  died. 

He  was  buried  in  the  little  ''CSampo  Santo,"  with  the  broken 
figure  by  his  side,  and  life  in  the  Tillage  goes  on  just  as  it  did 
before;  but  the  sun  through  the  stained  windows  of  the  church 
looks  on  something  new :  the  money  Pepito  sayed  had  been  used  to 
buy  a  yirgin  to  take  the  place  of  the  other  one  in  the  little  chapel ; 
but  this  one  holds  a  Child  in  her  arms  Whose  finger  is  pointing 
upwards. 

D.   E.   BBATY-toWNALL. 
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Love's  aftermath!  ywis  the  time  is  now, 

That  we  must  gather  in,  alone,  apart, 

The  bitterest  crop  of  all  the  crops  that  grow, 

Love's  aftermath! 

Ay  sweet — my  sweet  erewhile,  the  tears  that  start. 

Cannot  put  back  the  dial;   this  is,  I  trow, 

Our  harvesting  I    Thy  kisses  chill  my  heart. 

Our  lips  are  cold,  thy  sadden'd  eyes  avow 

Our  short,  sweet  love  is  done — we  can  but  part, 

Dumbly  and  sadly,  reaping,  as  we  sow, 

Love's  aftermath. 

Ebnest  Dowson. 
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By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS, 

AuTHOE  OF  '  The  Sin  op  Joost  Avelingh/  '  An  Old  Maid's  Lovb,' 
•  God's  Fool,'  *  A  Question  op  Taste.' 

"  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less." 

Chaptee  xxvn. 

LOW  life,  for  a  change. 

A  FEW  eyeniBgs  before  the  memorable  Christmas-tide  of  that 
memorable  year,  a  group  of  heavy-browed  peasants  sat  solemnly 
smoking'  their  pipes  ronnd  the  stoye  in  the  taproom  at  Deynum. 
The  stove  glowed  red-hot  in  the  centre,  the  room  was  ill-lighted 
ind  stnfly,  amid  its  perfames  of  gin  and  paraffin,  and  its  slow- 
wreathing  clouds  of  smoke.  Could  you  have  pierced  beyond  the 
lowering  beams  of  the  ceiling,  you  would  have  found  in 
the  chamber  above  a  dark  stain  hid  away  under  the  square  of 
carpet.  They  had  scrubbed  the  boards  repeatedly,  but  the  stain 
remained. 

The  "  memorable  "  year  18 — .  Surely,  in  all  human  language, 
there  is  no  more  ridiculous  word  than  "  memorable,"  the  bellows 
with  -wbicli  we  try  to  rekindle  our  little  dead  sparks.  To  the 
lookers-on  at  Deynum  the  year  was  memorable,  because  it  brought 
erents  'which  interested  and  amused  them,  "  pained "  them  also, 
Imt  even  pain,  in  a  great  catastrophe,  is  a  form  of  amusement 
to  the  lookers-on.  To  you,  who  live  in  the  centre  of  the  Universe, 
my  epithet  looks  extravagantly  oversized,  but  to  you  the  Christ- 
Bas  of  that  year  is  memorable  because  of  Tenorelli's  magnificent 
iibui  at  the  Scricci,  or  because  the  festivities  of  the  season 
Immght  your  first  attack  of  gout  in  their  train.  Or  perhaps 
:  His  memorable  to  all  the  hundred  millions  of  this  rolling  world  of 
Koopsted,  because  of  that  great  victory  which  "changed  the 
ioime  of  history."    So  be  it.     It  is  memorable  to  Tante  Suze, 
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because  peat  was  a  halfpenny  cheaper  that  winter  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  or  since. 

The  peasants  of  our  poor  little  Tillage  sat  round  the  fire  on  that 
winter's  evening,  and  smoked.  But  they  always  sat  there,  of 
winter  eveniDgs,  and  they  always  smoked.  They  sat  motionless, 
in  great^  black  hulking  lumps,  with  their  caps  drawn  oyer  their 
eyelids,  and  their  eyelids  sunk  over  their  immovable  cheeks, 
enshrouded  in  lazy  mists  from  each  man's  pendent  pipe.  And 
mine  host  tried  to  make  them  talk,  as  in  duty  bound,  while  he 
filled  their  little  glasses  with  thick  white  gin,  for  was  it  not  his 
duty  to  provide  entertainment,  and  his  profit  to  provoke  thirst? 

The  remarkable  circumstance  on  the  particular  evening  here 
mentioned  was  this,  that  the  guests  talked  of  their  own  accord, 
and  without  any  prompting.  It  were  erroneous,  however,  to 
imagine  a  babel  of  conversation.  In  the  silence  of  the  heavily- 
shadowed  bar-room  some  tight-coated,  rusty  creature — the  only 
bright  spot  about  whom  was  probably  his  vermilion  face — would 
suddenly  hazard  a  few  slow  sentences,  frequently  without  re- 
moving the  pipe  which  pulled  down  his  lips.  And  then,  after  a 
brief  pause,  during  which  the  clock  against  the  wainscoted  wall 
ticked  with  stimulating  preciseness,  a  few  solemn  words  of  reply 
would  ooze  forth  from  another  creature,  exactly  similar  in 
features,  and  manner  and  accent,  to  the  [one  who  bad  spoken 
last.  And,  however  insignificant  the  opinion  emitted,  each 
speaker  wore  an  air,  in  emitting  it,  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  conclave  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 

'*  Yes,  it's  true  enough,"  said  Jaap  Eakkert,  the  butcher.  ''  I 
met  Fokke  Meinderts  myself  this  afternoon  driving  a  cart-load  of 
boxes  from  the  station.    The  family  are  coming  next  week." 

"  What  do  they  want  cart-loads  of  things  for  ?  "  queried  a  voice 
from  behind  the  peat-basket.  ^'  Wasn't  there  mountains  in  the 
Castle  already  ?    And  didn't  the  old  Baron  leave  them  all  ?  " 

"Everything,"  broke  in  the  landlady's  fat  voice,  ** excepting  the 
plate  and  the  pictures  and  the  family  papers  and  things.  Those 
the  Baron  had  removed  to  Father  Bulbius's  two  days  after  the— 
the  accident." 

There  was  an  especially  long  pause  this  time,  heavy  with 
thought.  At  last  Job,  the  landlord,  remarked,  as  he  meditatively 
took  down  a  bottle  of  spirits :  "  There's  nothing  coming  but 
*  personal  efiects,'  Dievert  tells  me.  Whatever  those  may  be, 
great  folks  require  a  good  deal  of  them,  it  seems.  They  can't  be 
clothes  only,  for  nobody  would  want  such  boxes  of  them,'' 

"  Much  you  know  about  it,"  burst  in  Hendrika  with  a  scornful 
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slap  of  her  red  hand  on  the  bar.  ''  Great  ladies  have  hundreds  of 
dresses,  a  conple  for  every  day  in  the  year ! "  She  cast  aggressive 
glances  at  her  cnmbroas  hnsband  from  her  bright,  bold  eyes. 
Evidently  an  old  subject. 

''The  Baroness  hadn't  dozens  of  different  dresses/'  retorted  Job, 
on  the  defensive.    ''  One  always  saw  her  in  the  same  black  silk." 

"  The  Baroness  wasn't  a  fine  town  lady." 

'*8he  was  a  real  fine  lady ! "  cried  the  landlord. 

''She  was  the  greatest  lady  that  ever  was,"  said  a  feeble  old 
man,  who  sat  nearest  the  stove. 

They  all  spoke  of  her  in  the  past.  To  the  villager  one  who  has 
definitely  quitted  the  village  is  dead. 

"  I  mind  me  when  you  never  came  across  her  but  in  a  white 
robe,  like  an  angel,"  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  went  on.  But  at 
this  several  of  ti^em  cried  out.  They  all  remembered  that,  they 
said.  Uncle  Peter  must  not  give  himself  airs.  The  old  man 
Bnbeided  querulously.  "I  mind  the  Baron's  grandfather,"  he 
mnttered,  •'  with  a  bag  to  his  hair,  and  buckle-shoes."  But  nobody 
heeded  him.  Their  loss  was  too  recent.  And  besides,  they  had 
heard  all  his  stories  before. 

Everyone  sat  staring  gloomily  and  smoking.  Presently  Jaap 
Hakkert ''  screeched  "  his  chair  along  the  sanded  floor. 

"There's  one  thing  I  can't  understand,"  he  said  very  loud. 
"  His  old  gentleman  that— that  died  was  a  good  Catholic — eh  ?  " 
And  he  looked  round  fiercely,  daring  the  whole  circle  to  deny  it. 
Not  that  he  cared  mach,  but  that  was  his  bullying  way. 

"He  was  a  Catholic,"  replied  Hendrika,  "but  not  good.  Now, 
his  man  was  a  pious,  amiable  gentleman,  and  so  pleasant  to  speak 
to."  She  smirked  a  little,  half  frightened  under  the  furious 
glances  of  her  lord. 

"And  thesQ  people,  his  heirs,  are  nought  but  beggarly  Protes- 
tants," Hakkert  went  on,  ignoring  the  landlady.  "  And  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  how  ?  " 

Host  of  the  peasants  lifted  up  their  eyelids  for  a  moment  and 
gazed  stolidly  at  each  other ;  then  they  dropped  them  again.  The 
bntcher  sat  up,  his  whole  biUky  body  a  mass  of  indignant  interro- 
gation. "  And  Bezelaers  too,"  said  one  man  who  had  not  spoken 
before. 

"It  doesn't  seem  in  nature,"  said  the  voice  from  behind  the  peat- 
stove.  There  was  a  general  murmur  of  approval.  The  old  man 
Bpat  on  the  ground.  "God  forgive  them;  perhaps  they  can't 
help  it,"  muttered  a  gentle-faced  personage,  who  sat  a  little  out- 
side the  circle,  the  viUage-tailor. 

But  this  sentiment  did  not  find  acceptance. 
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"  Some  people  are  born  bo,"  added  the  tailor,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

"Not  Eexelaerp,"  declared  the  butcher  violently.  And  he 
stmck  the  ashes  ont  of  his  pipe  on  to  his  raw^  fleshy  palm. 

**  Well,  whateyer  they  may  be,"  interposed  the  ever  conciliatory 
landlord,  *'  we  shall  have  them  among  ns  in  a  week,  and  we  shall 
see. 

"  And  we  shall  hang  ont  flags  and  put  up  a  couple  of  triumphal 
arches,"  said  the  tailor.  ''  It's  a  pity  the  season  is  too  late  for 
flowers." 

"No  arches !  "  burst  out  a  young  fellow,  who  now  spoke  for  the 
first  time.  He  spoke  with  great  vehemence.  And  he  came 
forward  from  a  little  side-table,  by  which  he  had  been  sprawling 
in  the  darkness,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  a  stumpy  brown  pipe 
between  his  lips — a  big  bright-looking  young  fellow,  with  a 
shock  of  yellow  hair.  The  others  all  stared  slowly  round  at 
him. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  the  sneak  would  dare  to  hang  out  a  bit  of 
colour,"  he  cried,  slowly  edging  his  way  into  the  circle.  He  held 
up  the  little  brown  pipe  in  one  huge  brown  hand,  the  other  he 
clenched  in  a  threatening  lump  in  the  pocket  of  his  tight  black 
breeches.  **  Who  of  you  wants  to  rejoice  at  the  old  lord's  down- 
fall?   Not  I." 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  man  behind  the  peat-basket,  and  then  most 
of  the  others  said  "  Not  I."  "  Ah,  but  what  does  the  Commune 
do  ?  "  said  the  tailor.    And  he  smiled. 

The  Commune,  in  Holland,  has  a  Burgomaster,  a  couple  of 
assessors  and  a  village-council.  The  Burgomaster  is  almost 
always  a  man  of  birth  and  position,  by  preference  a  large  landed 
proprietor.  The  Baron  had  been  Burgomaster  of  Deynum ;  the 
post  was  vacant. 

All  eyes  were  turned — with  a  long,  slow  movement  which  left 
the  heads  unaltered — in  the  direction  of  a  portly  farmer  whose 
rubicund  full  moon  shone  with  the  radiance  of  fifty  years'  pros- 
perous butter-making.  This  was  the  Deputy  Burgomaster.  "  We 
must  see  what  Dievert  says,"  this  worthy  made  haste  to  declare. 
Dievert,  the  Baron's  steward,  was  the  other  assessor,  and  had 
been,  for  many  years,  practical  ruler  of  the  Commune. 

"  If  the  village-council  do  anything  in  the  way  of  an  official 
welcome,  they  deserve  to  be  hung,"  declared  Thys,  as  he  turned 
on  one  heel.  "  They  won't,"  assented  somebody.  "  No,  that  they 
won't,  nor  none  of  us,"  cried  the  landlady  energetically.  "Bravo, 
Thys;  are  you  oflf  to  Lise  up  at  the  Chalkhouse  Farm?  He! 
He ! "    The  landlady,  like  all  her  sex,  dearly  loved  a  bit  of  love- 
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making ;  other  people's  was  always  second-best  Thys  was  Lise's 
Bweetheart,  you  remember.    They  were  to  be  married  in  spring. 

"  No,  they  won't/'  afiirmed  Jaap  Hakkert,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Council,  "  not  for  beggars  of  Protestants.  We  don't  want 
no  d beggars  of  Protestants  at  Deynum." 

"  Hist,"  interrupted  Job,  who  was  another  member.  He  looked 
loimd  anxiously.  For  Protestants,  though  they  do  not  thirst  for 
the  true  religion,  may  still  be  made  welcome  at  a  Oatholic  bar. 
At  Deynum  the  Pharisees  of  both  sects  yisited  the  Publican's  house 
with  a  beautiful  readiness  which  would  have  been  deemed  repre- 
hensible eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  But  to-night,  as  it  happened, 
the  landlord's  eye  beheld  none  of  these  men  of  false  faith  and 
honest  pay,  such  as  his  soul  both  scorned  and  cherished. 

''Ko,  that  the  Council  won't,"  said  Job,  disgusted  by  their 
absence.    '*  Damn  beggars,  whether  masters  or  servants." 

"  Best  take  your  masters  as  they're  sent,"  said  the  tailor. 

Thys  turned  threateningly  by  the  door,  already  half  invisible, 
leoming  terrible  through  the  darkness.  '^  It's  my  belief  you're 
glad,"  he  said  iUogically.  "  Boys,  let's  shame  him.  Hurrah  for 
the  old  Baron  !    The  Holy  Virgin  help  him.    Hurrah ! " 

Dutchmen  are  not  easily  moved  to  exhibit  feeling.  Nor  did 
these  now  spring  to  their  feet  with  uplifted  caps.  But  most  of 
them  took  up  Thys's  cry,  with  a  clumsy  grin  on  their  faces  and 
a  doubt,  at  their  hearts,  of  young  Thys's  foolish  fuss.  In 
those  same  wooden-walled  hearts,  howeyer,  there  was  but  one 
prayer  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  great  ones  so  suddenly  driyen 
from  their  midst.  The  Dutch  peasant,  as  a  rule,  thinks  and  feels 
true.  The  Baron  had,  all  his  life,  been  a  good  lord  to  his  people ; 
the  Baroness  a  yery  patron  Saint.  The  new  man  was  a  fine  city 
gentleman,  despicable  for  haying  been  bom  in  a  street.  And, 
besides,  as  far  as  they  understood,  he  had  not  even  paid  for,  but 
had  stolen  the  property,  which  the  Baron  had  expressly  conditioned 
ahould  neyer  be  his.  "  We  will  insult  him,"  said  one  fellow  aloud, 
giving  voice  to  the  general  sentiment.  The  tailor  sat  gazing 
immovably  at  the  red  eye  of  the  stove.  Some  ashes  fell,  and  the 
red  eye  v^Liked  at  him. 
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Chapteb  XXVIII. 

EEINOUT  II. 

A  LiVEBY  fieryant  of  Count  Bexelaer's^  with  heavy  fur  collar  and 
orange  cockade,  stood  in  lonely  grandeur  on  the  little  Deynnm 
platform,  under  the  glimmering  oil-lamp.  Two  carriages  were 
waiting  beyond,  their  lights  radiant  across  the  snow  of  the  starry 
December  night. 

The  whole  family  came  bundling  out  of  their  compartment,  in 
an  avalanche  of  winter  wraps,  the  parrot,  the  yelping  lap-dogs,  a 
couple  of  attendants,  a  chaos  of  baggage,  animate  beings,  and 
cold.  "  Oh,  there's  John,"  called  out  Beinout.  "  How's  my  pony, 
John  ?  "  For  he  had  received  the  promised  pony  from  his  father 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

The  station-master  came  sidling  up,  with  awkward  curiosity, 
which  the  lord  of  the  manor  suddenly  felt  and  resented.  He 
hurried  his  wife  into  the  foremost  of  the  conveyances  and  they 
drove  rapidly  off,  along  the  bleak  country-road.  "  The  cold  is 
unbearable,"  whispered  the  Countess,  shuddering.  **  Oh,  mamma, 
how  can  you  say  so  ?  Look  at  the  lovely  softness  of  the  snow." 
The  boy's  eyes  were  dancing  with  excitement.  "  We  are  going  to 
have  oceans  of  fun.  There  is  a  lake,  and  when  my  cousins  have 
taught  me  to  skate,  I  will  teach  you."  "  Thaink  you,"  said 
Margherita.    •*  Happy  child,  you  have  forgotten ! " 

They  drove  through  the  village  presently  in  the  soft  snow- 
light  ;  all  was  deserted  and  still.  The  Count  looked  towards  his 
wife  uncomfortably.  The  horses  pattered  briskly  on,  past  the 
little  square  with  its  silent  church,  and  round  into  the  avenue  of 
the  parL    '^  Ah ! "  gasped  the  Count. 

They  came  out  into  the  clearing  and  saw  the  dark  mass  of  the 
Castle  rise  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Suddenly  the  bell 
in  the  tower  began  to  ring,  a  pitiful  call  to  meals,  very  unlike  the 
triumphant  harmony  of  church-bells.  The  horses'  hoofs  went 
clattering  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  courtyard.  The  great  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  flood  of  light  poured  down  across  two 
bending  figures,  Strum  and  Dievert,  on  the  steps.  Count  Hilarins 
gave  his  wife  a  nervous  hand  and  led  her  past  the  steward's 
unnoticed  "  Welcome  to  your  noble  Countships  "  into  the  hall  of 
his  fathers.  The  place  was  full  of  people.  "Ah,  the  tenants,  of 
course,  and  the  villagers !  Very  kind,  very  kind,"  murmured  the 
fine  gentleman.  The  steward  came  hurrying  up  behind  him: 
"  Hurrah  for  my  lord  the  Count  and  his  lady ! "    A  feeble  shout 
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lespondddy  in  which  Beinont's  voice  rang  out  above  the  rest  The 
iip^ogs  sprang  forward,  barking  irritably. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  outlandish  waiting-woman,  with  the 
piirot  on  her  arm.  And  at  her  appearance  the  stupidest  lout 
mong  the  peasants  realised,  with  terrible  distinctness,  that  here 
were  aliens  indeed. 

Hargherita  paused  under  the  great  stained-glass  lamp.  **  This 
Testibule  is  terribly  bare,"  she  said,  in  French.  Strum  understood 
lier  and  moved  xmcomfortably.  And  indeed  the  great  panels 
flbowed  only  too  plainly,  to  all  but  the  owners  of  the  house,  where 
the  portraits  and  suits  of  armour  had  been  taken  down.  "  In 
Bunmer,"  interposed  the  Notary, ''  there  are  more  flowers.  The 
rest  of  the  house  is  well  furnished.     Of  course  some  personal — 

items **     The  Ciount  winced.    The  Countess,  without  heeding 

the  speaker,  had  passed  on  into  the  dining-room. 

''And  these  are  all  the  tenants?"  said  Count  Hilarius.  He 
swept  his  hand  along  the  crowd  of  staring  unemotional  faces. 

'^  As  good  as  all,  Heer  Count,*'  was  the  enigmatical  answer. 

''Ah !  Well,  my  good  people,  we  shall  doubtless  be  excellent 
friends.  This  is  my  son,  the  Jonker*  Beinout."  The  familiar 
name  fell  like  a  dead  weight. 

Beinout,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  as  his  father  pushed  him 
tarward,  held  out  his  hand  to  a  couple  of  burly  old  farm-people 
opposite.    **  Good  evening,"  he  said. 

The  motherly  farm-wife  seized  the  hand  and  grasped  it  warmly. 
''Good  evening,  little  Heer,"  she  answered, ''  the  Saints  preserve 
joq!"  a  murmur  of  approval  ran  through  the  half-defiant 
naks.    Count  Hilarius  turned  to  go. 

Bnt  Dievert  detained  him,  dragging  forward  an  unwilling 
personage,  who  had  hitherto  been  trying  to  look  invisible, 
Boterton,  the  loco-Burgomaster.  "  Now  then,  Boterton  1 " 
Boterton'g  face  was  purple.  ''  The  Commune  bids  your  Nobleness 
welcome,  Heer  Count,"  he  stuttered.  ^'In  the  name  of  the 
tiliage,"  he  added,  "  and  the  Council."  After  the  enunciation  of 
whidi  profound  sentiment  he  lapsed  into  silence. 

And  the  careless  walls  of  Deynum  looked  down  upon  this 
leenealso. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said   the  Count.      "Who  is  the  Burgomaster? 

a?"  ^ 

"There  is  none,  Heer  Count,"  replied  the  Notary.    *'Not  at 
present." 
Count  Hilarius  flushed.     "  Good-night,"  he  said,  and  fled. 
Somehow  the  whole  thing  reminded  him  of — of  what  ?    Suddenly 

*  Title  for  unmarried  sons  of  noblemen.    Pronounced  Yonker. 
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he  remembered.  Of  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  to  his  capital, 
when  the  enemies  of  his  country  brought  him  back.  It  was  not  a 
bit  like  coming  home  to  his  own. 

"Laissa,"  said  the  Countess,  "I  am  dead  with  fatigne — and 
emotion.  This,  then,  is  the  chateau  de  mes  peres.  It  is  handsome, 
but  ^faut  qu'on  s'y  habitue,^  Ugh,  what  a  country  !  Had  Brazil 
not  been  discoyered  so  late,  M.  le  Oomte's  ancestors  might  perhaps 
haye  been  Brazilian ! " 

"The  chateau  has  come  true,"  replied  the  mulatto.  She  did 
not  loye  this  marsh  of  her  indwelling,  "but  the  cards  had 
foretold,  M'am  Bita,  that  it  would  lie  in  a  land  of  knayes." 

The  departure  from  the  Hague  had  indeed  been  fraught  with 
emotions.  The  birds,  all  but  BoUo,  the  parrot,  had  been  left 
behind,  their  doctor  refusing  to  sanction  the  journey.  Margherita 
had  wandered  disconsolately  from  cage  to  cage,  and  taken  poetical 
leaye  of  them.  *'  Adieu,  Fiji.  Tu  dois  Tester  id.  Et  mot,  je  vais 
partir.  Adieu,  mon  Casimir.**  She  herself  would  not  haye 
trayelled,  but  for  the  Count's  threat  to  receiye  the  B.exelaers  of 
Altena  just  the  same,  without  her. 

And  then  the  terrible  journey  itself.  At  the  station  she  had 
been  met  by  a  refusal  to  admit  her  poor  little  curled  darlings 
into  her  compartment.  They  must  be  thrown  into  a  luggage-yan, 
plush-baskets  and  all,  there  to  die!  The  authorities  were 
inflexible.  The  Countess  still  more  so.  There  had  been  a  scene 
on  the  platform,  and  a  crowd.  Laissa  had  pushed  oyer,  with 
impassiye  arm,  an  official  who  happened  to  interpose,  and  the  pets 
had  been  ensconced  upon  the  carriage  cushions,  and  Margherita, 
as  she  lay  back  among  her  furs,  had  hissed  ^^ Canaille"  in  the 
station-master's  face.  Proces-yerbal  had  been  drawn  up;  the 
neryous,  distinguished-looking  gentleman  had  been  compelled  to 
giye  his  name :  Count  Bexelaer  yan  Deynum,  a  Lord  of  the 
Household ! 

"  I  will  neyer  trayel  with  you  again,  Margot,"  Count  Hilarius 
had  declared,  as  the  train  slowly  glided  into  motion,  the 
spaniels,  at  their  mistress's  instigation,  barking  triumph 
against  the  glass.  "Had  you  been  a  man,"  Margherita  had 
answered,  panting,  "  you  would  haye  beaten  that  cowardly  dog- 
torturer  within  an  inch  of  his  life."  "  And  a  pity  of  the  incb,'^ 
she  added,  ^'mais  ilfaut  hien  respecter  lea  convenances." 

"  And  the  Court?  "  suggested  the  little-souled  Count,  touching, 
in  his  little-souled  anxiety,  the  one  point  where  she  would  wince. 
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'In  these    Democratic    times,  sncb    a  row,  with  its  possible 
eoDseqnences,  may  cost  me  my  place." 
"I  don't  care,"  replied  the  Conntess,  caring  very  much. 


Chapter  XXIX. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  SILENCE. 

The  boy,  left  to  himself,  as  the  crowd  slowly  melted  away  from 
aroQnd  him,  stood  staring,  between  the  marble  columns,  up  into 
the  darkness  of  the  roof.  He  could  dimly  discern,  emblazoned 
bigh  above,  the  well-known  lions  with  their  shining  swords. 
The  familiar  feu^es  of  the  royal  beasts  made  him  feel  at  home 
immediately.  He  nodded  to  them.  And  then  he  ran  to  the  glass 
front-doors,  and  looked  out. 

The  landscape  lay  before  him,  clear  in  the  tremble  of  its  snow- 
smitten  waiting  for  the  moon — the  white  courtyard,  and  the  dull 
glitter  of  the  trees  beyond.  Away,  where  the  bridge  was,  there 
must  be  water.  He  wanted  to  find  out  about  the  skating  he 
had  promised  his  cousins;  in  another  moment  he  was  racing 
ihiongh  the  pleasant  snow-sheltered  air. 

Beinout  had  never  beheld  the  face  of  nature.  He  retained  a 
vague,  delicious  recollection  of  the  Paradise  of  his  infancy, 
glorified  by  Margherita's  never-ending  regrets.  The  loveliness 
and  the  sensuousness  of  living,  as  felt  by  every  beetle  and  by  every 
bnd,  had  lapped  him,  body  and  soul ;  he  had  rioted  in  happiness, 
nothing  to  do  but  to  breathe  where  every  breath  was  heavy — 
sometimes  too  crushingly  heavy — with  enjoyment;  his  young 
existence  voluptuously  prostrate  beneath  the  splendour  of  its  own 
eicesB.  That  sun-sick  dawn  had  left  its  flush  upon  his  face  and 
heart ;  the  child  of  the  equator  would  never  freeze  into  a  cool, 
white  Dutchman ;  but  there  had  been  no  intercourse  with  nature 
in  the  constant  seclusion  of  awnings  and  shutters,  the  shrinking, 
the  ceaseless  protection  from  all  that  is  pernicious  in  reptile, 
insect  or  flower.  From  these  climates  European  children  come 
tway  with  the  light  of  the  sun  in  their  eyes.  That  is  all  they 
remember. 

He  was  still  young  when  they  brought  him  to  the  Hague. 
There  was  an  apple-tree  in  the  garden  there.  It  never  bore  any 
apples,  and  Beinout's  interest  in  it  had  always  been  Platonic. 

But  now ! — oh  the  sudden  revelation,  the  personal  contact 
which  lay  in  that  one  thought:  this  is  home.  The  trees,  the 
fields,  the  water,  these  were  ''ours,''  not  with  the  sense  of 
proprietorship,   but   with    the    power    of   enjoyment.    Nature, 
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henceforth,  would  stand  ready  as  a  playmate,  and  her  abode, 
with  its  fathomless  treasures,  would  be  his.  What  matter  if  at 
this  their  first  embrace  she  hid  bebind  her  wintry  coverlet  ?  He 
could  hear  her  laughing  under  it,  and  the  gaunt  trees  whispered 
endlessly  some  wondrous  mystery  of  her  life. 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments  gazing  intently  into  the  moat — ^he 
could  not  get  down  to  its  shining  surface  from  here — and  then 
he  turned  and  ran  in  among  the  towering  beeches,  eager  to  have 
them  on  every  side. 

The  very  glamour  of  the  scene  brought  it  more  impressively 
home  to  him.  We  never  hear  Nature  breathe  so  close  to  us  as  in 
the  luminous,  listening  silence  of  a  wind-stilled  night  of  snow. 
Beinout,  suddenly,  beard  her. 

0  that  fairy  soul-seeing,  into  the  unreal  presence  of  the  snow- 
scape  !  It  is  all  so  actual  and  yet  so  visionary ;  jr  ester  day  it  was 
not,  to-morrow  it  will  have  vanished  for  ever.  We  know  that  it 
is  a  beautiful  illusion,  both  of  shape  and  colour,  a  dream 
momentarily  materialised,  fading  away  from  us  even  as  we  touch 
it,  into  the  hard  blacks  and  browns  of  daily  life — but  oh  the 
virgin  purity  that  tempts  us  and  escapes  us,  that  seems  to  breathe 
in  death  and  bid  us  grasp  it ;  surely  this  is  not  the  world  we  live 
and  sufier  in,  and  the  glamour  melts  away,  and  it  is  the  naked, 
naked  world,  after  all.  But  perhaps  it  broke  upon  us  as  a  dim 
foreshadowing — nay,  fore-lightening — of  that  life  in  which  the 
snow  will  lie  upon  our  hearts  and  eyes  for  ever,  white  beneath 
the  burning  Light  of  God. 

Tou  smile  at  the  thought  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  with  his  head 
full  of  skating  and  the  holidays,  suddenly  crushed  beneath  such 
an  avalanche  as  this.  It  did  not  reach  him.  But  he  heard  its 
voice  afar  off  and  stood  vaguely  listening  for  a  moment,  ere  he 
bounded  away  in  search  of  something  new. 

He  was  wild  with  the  prospect  of  the  ice-sports,  the  sleighing, 
the  fun  with  his  cousins,  although  all  these,  except  Topsy,  were 
too  old  to  play  with  him.  Poor  little  fellow  1  He  was  boy  enough 
at  h^art,  had  he  but  known  how  to  show  it  to  other  boys.  There 
was  not  a  manly  sport  which  he  did  not  take  to,  often  with  a  zeal 
far  beyond  his  slender  frame.  Several  times,  before  this  wonderfal 
acquisition  of  the  pony,  he  had  ridden  away  recklessly  on 
anybody's  horse.    The  Count  was  no  equestrian. 

He  ran  along  the  Holy  Walk,  by  the  merest  chance,  and 
presently  was  attracted  to  a  faintly  glimmering  light  in  the 
distance.  This  drew  him  towards  a  little  building,  of  which  the 
door  stood  ajar.  He  stole  into  the  Chapel.  It  was  dark  but  for 
the  lamp  at  the  altar. 
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Thd  boy  stood  spell-boTmd  on  the  threshold.  A  church,  like 
ftose  ''at  home '' — ^Boman  Catholic,  therefore — ^bnt  fall  of  statues 
nd  tombs.  A  sndden  awe  came  oyer  him.  Was  this  also  a 
jraam  or  a  reality,  this  conclaye  of  the  dead,  in  the  wood  ?  He 
felt  terrified,  and  started  bacL 

Somebody  moyed  at  the  noise.  Somebody  else,  then,  was  in  the 
kilding.  Somebody  rose  from  his  knees  by  the  chancel  and  came 
towards  Beinont,  a  boy  like  himself. 

"Who  are  you  ? "  asked  the  boy. 

''Beinout  Tan  Bexelaer/'  replied  Beinout  stoutly. 

^Oh,  what  filler 

''Say  that  again!"  cried  Beinout  furiously.  "How  dare 
you?  Who  are  you?  I  am  Beinout  yan  Bexelaer,  from  the 
Hague;* 

They  could  hardly  distinguish  each  other  in  the  dusk  of  the 
building. 

"  N-o-o-o,"  said  the  other  boy,  in  long-drawn  wonder.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  so.  Oh  my  eye,  what  luck.  This  comes  of 
prajiug.  I  say,  come  outside.  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  I 
eaD*t  ask  it  here." 

They  went  out  into  the  night  together.  Said  the  strange  boy, 
as  soon  as  they  were  outside :  "  Will  you  fight  ?  " 

"  Kght  ?  "  echoed  Ben6,  in  amazement.    "  No.    Why  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you're  about  as  old  as  I  am.    How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"Fourteen." 

"That's  all  right.  I'm  thirteen;  and  I'm  smaller.  Now.  Will 
yon  fight?" 

"  No,"  replied  Ben6,  moying  off. 

"Ah,  you're  funking.  Coward.  And  you  won't  fight  because 
I'm  not  a  jonker,  like  yourself! " 

"Won't  I  ?  Look  out  then ! "  replied  Beinout,  and  flew  at  his 
adyersary. 

They  had  a  hard  battle  of  it  for  a  few  moments  under  the 
shadow-dirouded  trees.  There  was  nobody  to  see  fair  play,  but 
they  managed  honestly  without.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes, 
howeyer,  Beinout  had  to  giye  in ;  his  antagonist  had  yanquished 
his  superior  sparring  by  brute  force  and  by  a  yehemence  which 
the  taller  boy  was  yery  far  from  feeling.  The  little  noble  was 
fidrly  licked. 

"I'ye  thrashed  you,"  cried  his  antagonist  triumphantly,  "I'm 
1^  I  thrashed  you."  He  left  off  pummelling  Ben6,  and  drew 
tack,  out  of  breath. 

"Yes,"  said  Beinout,  wondering  where  his  left  eye  was.  " Tou 
IsTe.    I  dim't  know  why,  I'm  sure." 

Toil.  XCIX.  X 
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The  other  had  nm  off.  He  stopped,  and  oame  back. 
''  Bemember,"  he  cried,  **  I  said  I  was  glad  Fd  thrashed  yon.  Be 
sure  and  remember." 

"  You  certainly  are  not  a  jonker,"  Beinont  could  not  help  retort- 
ing under  this  provocation.  ''  That's  not  the  way  to  end  up.  Here, 
give  me  your  hand." 

"  I  won't,"  replied  Ret  Poster,  and  scampered  away. 

Chapter  XXX. 

"  JACK-SNAPS." 

Next  morning  Father  Bulbius  drew  on  his  stoutest  boots — ^under 
Veronica's  personal  supervision — and  marched  away  through  the 
snow.  *'  To  draw  on  stout  boots  "  in  Dutch  is  to  brace  oneself 
for  bold  endeavour.  Well,  Father  Bulbius  drew  them  on  and 
proceeded  to  the  Castle,  to  pay  due  homage  to  the  new  Lord. 
The  visit  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  one — how  could  it  be  ? — ^in 
spite  of  Count  Bexelaer's  studied  condescension ;  the  good  priest 
hung  his  head  dejectedly  as  he  came  away. 

He  had  heard  from  Dievert  that  the  Countess  had  been  bom  a 
Catholic.  Count  Hilarius  deeply  regretted  that  this  had  not 
been  the  case  with  himself ;  ^'  it  would  have  looked  so  much  more 
genuine."  He  would  have  gone  over,  but  he  dreaded  inquiries 
into  the  reason,  and  discoveries  by  the  Baron.  Better  talk 
about  Eovert  van  Bexelaer.    Who  became  a  Protestant,  you  know. 

Father  Bulbius  shook  his  head  at  intervals  all  the  way  home. 
<<  A  renegade  I "  he  said,  thinking  of  the  Countess,  who  had 
remained  invisible.  ''  You  cannot  help  being  bom  of  the  devil, 
but  you  can  help  asking  him  to  adopt  you."    And  he  sighed. 

"Well?"  said  Veronica,  waiting  in  the  porch,  her  arms 
akimbo. 

"  You  were  right,"  replied  his  Beverence,  *^  the  snow  is  melting. 
It  is  very  wet." 

"But  the  Chapel?" 

"We  shall  see."  The  Father  tried  to  edge  past  her;  the 
entrance  was  narrow,  Veronica  bony  :  we  all  know  that  the  good 
Father  was  stout.    He  stuck. 

"  But  the  contract  ?  You  told  him  the  Baron  has  it  all  in  the 
contract  ?  "  Veronica  persisted  excitedly. 

"  I  daresay  the  Heer  Count  will  do  all  that  is  righi  Uy  feet 
are  damp,  Veronica ;  I  think  that  I  ought  to  change  my  shoes." 

"  80  you  ought  to,  poor  lamb,"  cried  Veronica,  and  hurried  to 
fetch  the  slippers  she  had  kept  toasting  before  the  fire.    ''  I  shall 
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km  to  look  sharp  after  that  Chapel/'  she  said  to  herself,  ''or 
ibefH  take  it  away  from  him  yet/' 

The  Father's  sanctum  now  presented  a  very  different  appearance 
from  that  under  which  we  beheld  it  last.  It  was  swept  and 
deaned — 0  triumph  of  the  Broom  ! — ^but  it  contained  more  litter 
than  eyer.  For  the  whole  room  was  packed  fall  of  the  treasures 
from  the  Castle,  massed  together  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
number  of  fierce-looking  knights,  with  closed  visor,  who  stood 
ranged  beneath  their  banners,  strange  sight  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
soldier  of  Peace.  The  plate-chests  were  in  the  Father's  adjoining 
bed-room ;  the  pictures,  lords  and  ladies,  in  all  their  bravery  of 
raffs  and  doublets,  of  wigs  and  powder,  crowded  the  garret.  The 
<^niet  cottage  oyerflowed  with  the  glory  of  the  Bexelaers. 

The  Father  said  he  slept  with  one  eye  open  and  dreamed  of 
tramps.  Through  the  door  he  could  see  the  plumed  knights  nod- 
ding in  the  moonlight.  He  had  borrowed  a  revolyer  from  Dievert, 
bnt  he  had  energetically  refused  to  borrow  the  bullets  as  well. 
"Do  you  take  me  for  a  murderer?"  he  had  demanded  in- 
dignantly. 

He  had  been  very  proud  and  pleased,  nevertheless,  when  the 
Baron  had  sought  admittance  for  his  treasures  on  the  day  after 
the  snioide.  He  would  gladly  have  harboured  the  living  Noble- 
nesses as  well  as  the  dead  ones.  *'  Oh,  not  that/'  said  the  BaroD. 
"We  must  never  come  back.    We  are  going  to  live  at  Cleves  and 


The  deserted  Castle  had  been  bad  enough ;  the  Castle  bright 
with  unusual  gaiety  was  worse.  No  longer  did  the  Father 
Tentnre  to  creep  up  the  avenue,  as  he  had  done  daily,  before  the 
arnval  of  the  servants  and  carriages,  to  get  a  melancholy  peep  of 
the  lines  of  closed  shutters.     '^  Crows  they  call  us ! "  he  sighed. 

So  he  kept  away,  and  grieved,  and  grew  more  indolent  than 
sTer.  He  discovered  that  he  regretted  his  6cart^  of  evenings,  and 
this  discovery  involved  another.  It  was  for  his  own  sake,  then, 
tnd  not  for  the  Baron's,  that  he  had  continued  to  play.  He  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  what  he  regretted — the  game  or  the  partner. 
".What  hypocrites  we  are !  "  he  mused,  and  he  eyed  his  little  book 
of  penances  suspiciously,  wondering  how  much  of  its  contents 
would  prove  false.  And  one  day  he  impatiently  threw  the  whole 
catalogue  into  the  fire.  Decidedly,  adversity  was  improving  Father 
Bnlbius.  But  he  pulled  it  ofif  again  before  it  was  burnt  Improve- 
ment is  uphill  work. 

The  lonely  Father  turned  in  his  easy-chair — oh,  but  it  was 
Uidously  easy ! — and  thought  how  excellent  had  been  Yeronica's 
iUh-eake.    The  day  was  a  fast  day ;  he  had  had  nothing  else ;  and 
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he  had  eaten  too  much  of  it.  He  nodded.  The  fierce  warriott 
aronnd  him  seemed  to  nod  haughtily  back.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  a  fayonrite  book — ^it  was  Horace — on  the  floor.  He  found 
that  he  coTild  not  reach  it,  and  nodded  again.  And  the  whole 
room  slowly  went  to  sleep. 

"There's  a  woman  to  see  yonr  Eeverence,"  said  Veronica, 
standing  in  the  doorway.  She  considered  his  Beyerence  had  slept 
long  enongh.  On  the  whole,  she  was  yery  gentle  to  him  in  these 
days,  showing  her  angry  sympathy,  like  the  wise  woman  she  was, 
by  constant  abuse  of  those  that  were  gone.  She  had  seen  what 
she  had  seen  in  the  Baronial  kitchen,  said  this  excellent  honse- 
keeper.  "  The  Baroness  was  always  liberal,"  Father  Bnlbins  would 
plead.  **  Just  so,"  replied  the  Veronica,  ostentatiously  scraping 
the  batter-knife. 

"  There's  a  woman  to  see  yon ! "  she  repeated  aggressiyely. 

The  Father  started  awake.  ^'  If  it's  a  beggar,"  he  said,  with  an 
apprehensiye  frown,  "  send  her  away  with  a  hnnch  of  bread." 

"It's  not  a  beggar,  yonr  Eeverence ;  it's  Vrouw  Poster." 

The  priest's  face  cleared.  He  disliked  all  petitioners,  becanse 
of  his  incapacity  for  saying  "  No."  Bnt,  good  man  that  he  was, 
he  had  a  good  man's  weakness  for  a  chat  with  the  fair  sex,  if  not 
too  alarmingly  fair.  "  Vrouw  Poster,"  he  echoed  brightly.  "  I'll 
see  her  here." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Veronica,  accentuating  each  syllable.  She 
introduced  the  yisitor,  still  aggressiyely,  and,  as  soon  as  the  door 
had  closed  again — too  soon,  therefore,  for  prudence — that  yisitor, 
a  comely  peasant  woman,  burst  into  tears. 

"Good  Heayens!"  cried  the  Father.  "Is  Poster  dead?" 
Simple-hearted  man !  All  wiyes  are  doomed  to  weep  once  for 
their  husbands !  some  after  the  husband's  death,  some  before.  If 
not  after,  then  all  the  more  before. 

"  No,  your  Eeverence,"  sobbed  the  gardener's  spouse.  "  It  is 
Piet!" 

"How  shocking!"  cried  the  Father.  "How  dreadfully 
sudden !  "  He  rose  from  his  chair.  "  Well,"  he  said  reflectiyely, 
"  the  boy  was  a  good  boy — on  the  whole." 

"  It's  not  that,  your  Eeyerence.    He's  not  dead " 

"  You  said  he  was,"  interrupted  the  Father,  annoyed.  It  seemed 
that  Vrouw  Poster  had  taken  a  liberty  with  his  feelings. 

"  Leastways  not  altogether.  Not  that  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
But  he's  run  away." 

"  Fetch  him  back,"  said  Father  Bulbius,  and  sat  down  again. 

"  That's  just  what  I  mayn't  do,  your  Beyerence.  His  father  says, 
let  him  stay  away  till  he  comes  back  of  his  own  accord." 
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''Well,  his  father,  though  harsh,  is  not  a  man  without  sense/' 
Bnlbius  began  leisurely  to  fill  his  pipe,  messing  the  tobacco  oyer 
Ids  already  snuffy  cassock. 

"Oh  your  Eeverence,  but  he  won't!  I  know  Piet.  He's  that 
dogged.  Often  and  often  he's  said  to  me :  '  Mother,'  he's  said, 
'if  father  don't  treat  me  better,  I  shall  run  away  to  sea.'  And  I 
used  to  laugh  at  him ;  and  the  blessed  Saints  forgive  ma  But  he's 
never  been  the  same  since  the  Baron  went  away ;  he  was  terribly 
partial  to  the  Freule.  And  yesterday  evening  his  father  beat  him 
for  not  having  gone  up  with  us  to  the  Castle  to  see  the  new  Lord 
eome  in.  And  this  morning  he's  gone,  and  his  bed's  not  been  slept 
in,  and  he's  left  a  paper  with  '  Good-bye  to  mother  and  Nickey ' 
(that's  his  goat),  and  he's  out  in  the  snow — Oh  Lord ! "  and  the 
poor  woman  began  to  cry  afresh. 

"My  dear  creature,"  said  Bulbius,  considerably  disturbed  by 
these  symptoms  of  distress, "  he  will  doubtless  return  before  night- 
fall, as  soon  as  he  has  had  enough  of  the  cold.  And  if  not,  it  will 
be  easy  to  recapture  him." 

"  He  won't  come  back,"  sobbed  Vrouw  Poster.  "  He'd  rather 
die  on  the  heath.  And  his  father's  a  harsh  man,  though  I  say  it 
that  shouldn't." 

"No,"  said  the  priest  gravely.  "Ton  shouldn't.  Don't." 
He  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  comfort  her.  Presently  he 
added :  "  His  father's  lesson  may  do  him  a  lot  of  good.  He  is  an 
exceedingly  mischievous  boy,  as  we  saw  in  that  affair  of  the  betting. 
Let  him  find  out  that  there  are  worse  places  than  home.  He  won't 
itay  away  long,  and^  meantime,  you  have  seven  other  children  to 
look  after." 

The  woman  stopped  crying  and  stared  at  him.  Suddenly  she 
realised  that  he  was  childless.  "  Tour  Beverence  does  not  under- 
stand," she  said  quietly,  and  quitted  the  room  so  abruptly  that 
Veronica  had  not  time  to  get  away  into  the  kitchen. 

He  called  her  through  the  open  door.  His  conscience  smote 
him.  "  Come  back,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  understand.  Now,  what 
can  I  do  for  you,  Vrouw  Poster  ?  " 

"I  had  hoped  that  your  Eeverence  would  reason  with  my 
husband.    The  child  must  be  fetched  home  immediately.    It  is' 
wicked.    It  is  cruel." 

Just  what  Bulbius  had  dreaded,  argument  with  a  man  like 
Poster  I     He  gave  a  long  pull  to  his  pipe. 

"Well,  I  will  go  with  you,"  he  said. 

The  head-gardener,  like  many  men,  had  no  objection  to  pastoral 
exhortations,  provided  they  were  given  from  the  pulpit,  when,  if 
fnfort^^tely  not  asleep,  he  could  hear  wjt|iputi  accepting  them« 
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Now,  placed  between  assent  and  dissent,  he  dissented.  Father 
Bnlbins  was  well  acquainted  with  his  yarions  parishioners,  all  the 
better,  perhaps,  for  keeping  a  little  aloof.  He  disliked  receiving 
a  ^^No"  from  others  as  mnoh  as  nttering  it  hinoiselfl  He  had 
foreseen  this  refusal,  and  therefore  he  had  sought  to  preach 
resignation  to  the  gardener's  wife. 

^'  In  a  day  or  two,  when  he  has  got  tired  of  begging  for  cmsts, 
he  will  come  back,"  said  Piet's  father,  '*  to  the  best  beating  he  ever 
had  in  his  life." 

But  obstinate  people  are  often  mistaken,  and  crnel  people 
always.    Piet  Poster  did  not  come  back. 

His  mother  therefore  was  compelled  to  seek  comfort  in  the  care 
of  her  other  children,  as  Bnlbins  had  suggested,  and  the  priest  went 
occasionally  to  add  his  equally  effectual  consolations,  not  sorry, 
in  spite  of  his  shrinking,  to  find   himself  once   more   within 
the  well-loyed  precincts.    He  was  returning  late  one  afternoon 
from  such  a  visit,  in  the  ashen-grey  December  air,  when  his  path 
was  crossed  near  the  vegetable  garden  by  the  new  heir  of  the 
house,  on  his  all-glorious,  all-delectable  pony.     Beinont  quickly 
lifted  his  cap.     It  was  a  little  thing,  but  the  frank  grace  with 
which  it  was  done  went  straight  to  the  good  priest's  heart,  not  a 
distant  or  a  tortuous  road.    He  was  so  afraid  of  these  strahgers, 
afraid  of  their  inevitable  dislike  of  himself    '^  A  pretty  pony,"  he 
said,  timidly,  with  a  ceremonious  salute. 

"Isn't  it  a  beauty?"  cried  Eeinout,  only  too  delighted  with 
this  fresh  opportunity  of  showing  his  "  treasure."  "  I'm  so  glad 
that  you  like  him.  Mynheer.  And  you  haven't  even  seen  him 
gallop  yet."  "Mynheer"  to  the  priest  from  a  Bexelaer!  Alas 
the  day ! 
"Would  you  like  to  see  him  gallop  ? "  suggested  Beinont 
"  Very  much  indeed,  Jonker." 

"Then  would  you  mind  holding  this  for  a  moment?  Please 
keep  the  paper  down  tight,  or  they '11  jump  out.  I  lost  one  coming 
along,  and  had  an  awful  hunt  for  him."  And  the  Jonker  extended 
a  small  paper-covered  bowl  to  his  new  acquaintance. 

Father  Bulbius  was  preparing  to  take  it,  when  a  new  thought 
struck  the  boy. 

"  Oh,  perhaps,  Mynheer,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  you  could  tell  me 
what  they  are  called."  He  edged  up  closer,  driving  the  Father 
unconsciously  against  a  tree.  "Nobody  knows  at  home.  They 
all  say  *  bugs '  of  everything.  One  of  the  labourers  gave  me 
these ;  they  were  in  the  vinery.  But  he  says  they're  just  beetles. 
Look,  this  is  one.  Take  care  !  They  pinch  awfully  with  those 
little  pincers.    Can  you  tell  me  ?    I  should  so  like  to  &now." 
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Bulbins  had  not  been  a  peasant  boj  at  Bejnnm  and  afterwards 
t  Bffliunarist  for  nothing.  The  two  heads  bent  oyer  the  bowl  in 
tte  dim  light.  "  Those  are  not  beetles  you  have  got  there,"  he 
said,  '^bat,  then,  the  common  people  call  most  insects  beetles. 
These  are  called  *  Jack-Snaps*  in  our  parts.  They  have  got  a 
long  Latin  name,  I  daresay,  but  I  should  have  to  look  that  out  for 
you. 

"  Oh,  would  you  ?  How  very  kind  of  you.  Mynheer.  Have  you 
got  a  book,  then,  with  all  the  names  inside  ?  I  want  to  find  out 
immensely.  I  am  so  glad  to  know  that  these  are  ^  Jack-Snaps.' 
I  shall  tell  Sam ;  he  gave  them  to  me.  There  are  lots  of  animals 
in  the  green-houses ;  what  a  quantity  there  will  be  everywhere  in 
Bommer !  I  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many  in  the  world.  It  is 
capital  fan ! " 

**Tou  like  being  here,  Jonker  ?  "  said  Bulbius  a  little  sadly. 

^  Oh  don't  I  just !  It's  splendid.  And  to-morrow  all  my  cousins 
are  coming !  And  we  are  going  to  keep  Christmas.  And  they  are 
going  to  teach  me  to  skikte ! " 

And  he  talked  thus  excitedly,  the  brown  pony,  which  had  been 
standing  beautifully  still,  gave  a  sudden  and  terrific  leap,  almost 
unseating  its  rider.  Father  Bulbius  retreated  with  wonderful 
alacrity  behind  the  tree,  and  peeping  from  thence  was  a  spectator 
of  a  struggle  during  which  the  pot  and  its  contents  were  tossed 
avray  on  the  snow.  At  last,  having  probably  freed  itself  from  the 
pincers  which  had  first  caused  its  restlessness,  the  animal 
qideted  down  and  Beinout  triumphantly  patted  it,  as  the  Father 
gingerly  emerged. 

^I  never  knew  him  do  that  before,"  said  the  young  master 
leproaehfuUy,  and  the  pony  unfortunately  could  not  explain. 
"  But  oh  the  Jack-Snaps  I  I  must  find  them ! "  And  he  leaped  to 
ibe  ground  and  began  eagerly  hunting  in  the  snow. 

It  was  almost  dark.  The  Father  struck  match  after  match  in 
tiie  wind-still  air,  and  bent  his  burly  figure  as  best  he  could. 
They  searched  together,  but  vainly.  ''  It  can't  be  helped,"  gasped 
the  Father  at  last.  *'  You  must  get  Sam  to  find  you  some  more 
tmmals,  Jonker,  and  if  you  come  to  my  Parsonage,  I'll  tell  you 
their  names." 

"I'm  so  sorry  to  have  lost  these,"  said  Beinout,  ''and,  besides, 
they  will  die  in  the  cold."  He  rode  off  soberly.  The  Father  watched 
his  figure  disappear  into  the  evening  mist.  ''  No,"  said  the  Father 
ahmd,  ''it  could  never  be  done.  Besides,  mixed  marriages  are  a 
tery  great  eviL      But  a  nice  boy,  nevertheless.    A  really  nice 
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Chapteb  XXXT. 

bbinotjt's  cousins. 

Next  afternoon  Beinont  went  down  to  the  little  station  with  a 
conple  of  carriages,  and  all  the  Bexelaers  van  Altena  were  let 
loose  ont  of  the  crowded  Christmas  train  and  came  driving  back 
with  the  young  heir  through  the  startled  village.  The  village  was 
very  much  interested.  The  former  lords  had  lived  in  the  silence 
of  an  approaching  dissolution;  the  curtain  had  now  risen  for 
another  and  a  brighter  play.  The  village  criticised  the  smart  town 
carriages  and  the  smart  town  ladies,  and  the  liveries  and  the 
horseflesh,  especially  the  horseflesh.  It  still  said  ''  Well ! "  but  the 
tone  was  siuking  from  donbt  to  content.  Jaap  Hakkert,  the  butcher, 
agreed  with  the  two  bakers  that  a  full  table  and  a  full  purse  at 
the  table  had  their  advantages.  The  tailor  smiled.  And  tbe 
oldest  inhabitant  said  that  tl]dngs  reminded  him  of  the  Baron'd 
father's  father's  time. 

Thys  looked  into  Lise's  eyes.  "  Do  you  remember,"  he  asked, 
^'  how  hard  pressed  the  Baron  was  when  he  refused  to  sell  the 
Chalkhouse  Farm?" 

"  Of  course,  Thys ;  we  all  remember,"  said  Lise.  Thys  was 
Lise's  cousin,  as  well  as  her  lover.  He  had  lived  all  his  life  at  tbe 
Chalkhouse  Farm. 

Count  Bexelaer's  younger  brother  Frederik,  as  everybody 
knows,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  great  Gelderland  family 
of  Borck,  a  cousin  of  that  powerful  Baron  Borck  of  Eollingen, 
whose  estate  joined  on  to  Deynum.  The  lady  had  brought  ber 
husband  a  little  money  and  a  number  of  influential  connections. 
He  was  a  quiet,  insignificant,  sat-upon  little  man,  a  member  of 
the  magistrature  and  an  utter  failure  as  a  lawyer.  But  he  played 
whist  very  well.  And  she  was  comfortable  and  florid,  and  managed 
everybody  and  everything.  Yon  got  on  excellently  with  her  if 
you  said  "  Yes,"  in  the  pauses  of  her  talk.      They  made  Frederik 

van  Bexelaer  a  judge  before  he  was  forty.    Her  consin  B was 

Minister  at  the  time. 

''My  dear  Betsy,"  his  Excellency  had  said,  suddenly  sur- 
rendering after  a  long  tussle, ''  as  yon  have  got  his  name  pro- 
posed— Heaven  only  knows  how  you  managed  it ! — I  will  appoint 
him  in  spite  of " 

"  Thank  you,  Herman,  that  is  like  you " 

'^Superior  claims.  But  on  one  condition  only.  He  must 
solemnly  biQ4  himself  \o  ifie  never  on  an^  account  to  express  a 
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npiimte  opinion.    He  mnst  always  *  ooncor '  with  his  oolleagnes.* 

Ton  understand  me.    I  can  haye  no  awkward  questions  crop- 

png  np." 
"I  understand  perfectly/'  replied  Meyronw  Bexelaer-Borck. 

"I  promise." 

"Bat  I  wonld  rather  have  his  own  word  bind  him *' 

"Beally?"  said  Mevronw  with  a  peculiar  smile.    ''Well,  of 

eonrse  you  know  beet.    I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Herman.    You 

ire  the  best  friend  we  have." 


But  she  had  more  beet  friends.  The  judge  faithfully  kept  his 
promise,  and  he  found  it  yery  easy  to  keep.  And  they  knew  the 
right  people,  whom  to  know  renders  utter  misery  impossible. 
Besides,  they  were  anything  but  miserable,  although  ihej  ex- 
perienced some  difficulty  about  always  making  both  ends  meet 
exactly  in  the  manner  they  wanted.  She  liked  children.  She 
liked  managing.    And  he  liked  whist. 

And  the  five  children,  as  they  grew  up,  liked  themselyes,  which 
is  always  a  great  advantage.  And  they  liked  their  mother's 
numerous  relations — a  rarer  coincidence — and  their  large  circle 
of  acquaintances.  Of  course  they  all  belieyed,  heart  and  soul,  in 
the  Greatness  of  the  Bexelaers,  and  tried  to  forget  that  the 
brand-new  title  of  this  branch  was  not— officially,  at  least — a 
rerival  of  the  Holy  Boman  one.  Grandmamma  Bexelaer  (the 
haberdasher's  daughter)  had  never  existed  at  all.  Grandmamma 
Borck  was  alive,  and  a  very  great  lady  indeed. 

The  chief  event  of  these  good  people's  life  had  been  the  arrival 
from  foreign  parts  of  the  head  of  the  family  with  his  wife  and  his 
olive-coloured  cherub  and  all  their  delicious,  if  rather  disquieting, 
paraphernalia  of  foreignness.  And  the  Bexelaer  liveries  once  more 
shone  in  the  streets  of  a  city  of  flankies,  and  the  lion's-paws 
stretched  forth  their  swords  from  the  panels  of  the  Creole 
Conntess's  brand-new  carriages — ipsa  ghrior  infanUa — and  her 
&mily  arose  and  called  her  blessed.  The  children  were  rather 
disappointed  about  her  colour.  Bolline,  the  younger  girl,  had 
long  identified  her  aunt  with  her  nigger-doll  Jumbo ;  Jane,  the 
elder,  avowed  a  preference  for  cafS  au  hit.  Margherita  was  not  a 
bit  like  Jumbo.  She  was  very  handsome,  and  the  whole  family 
talked,  in  public,  of  her  beauty  alone. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  venerable  Baroness  Borck  to  her  daughter, 
''I  asked  Madame  de  Jercelyn  about  the  Oachenard  family.  She 
said  she  had  never  heard  the  name.  And  there,  I  think,  we  had 
better  stop." 

*  Verdicts,  in  Holland,  are  prononnced  by  juries  of  judges. 
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There  were  five  young  Eexelaers  yan  Altena — where  is  Altena  ? 
— two  sons,  Guy  and  George,  the  younger  just  out  of  hia  teens, 
and  after  these  three  daughters,  Jane,  Bolline  and  Antoinette. 
They  were  all  golden-haired  and  good-looking  and  stupid,  except 
Jane,  who  was  sharp  of  features  and  of  soul.    Guy  was  at  Leyden, 
preparing  to  follow  his  father's  career  with  all  his  father's  chances 
of  success;  George,  the  beauty,  foolish,  good-natured,  Apollo- 
faced  George,  was  nowhere,  everlastingly  plucked  in  the  ABC. 
"George  will  have  to  marry,"  said  Grandmamma  Borck.     The 
girls,  too,  would  have  to  marry,  though  what  could  anyone  make 
of  plain-featured,  plain-spoken  Jane?    They  were  always  well- 
dressed,  and  they  were  "altogether  English,"  which  means  that 
they  spoke  Dutch  with  an  English  accent  and  English  with  a 
Dutch  one.    That  was  the  proper  thing  among  their  "  set "  at 
the  Hague,  and  you  must  on  no  account  make  use  of  any  language 
but  English  in  public  places  and  conveyances,  and  very  nice  it 
would  be  if  the  Nemesis  of  Pronunciation  did  not  infallibly  rise 
and  mock  you.    And  the  Freules  van  Bexelaer  never  wrote  other 
than  English  notes  to  their  intimates,  and,  if  they  wanted  to  be 
particularly   affectionate    and    undyingly  faithful,  they    signed 
them "  yours  truly  " !    Yes,  they  were  very  English,  indeed. 

Eeinout's  especial  friend,  twelve-year-old  Antoinette,  therefore 
felt  much  aggrieved  at  the  French  name  she  bore.  She  had  been 
called  after  the  wife  of  the  Minister  who  had  given  her  £ather  the 
judgeship,  and  she  went  about  as  a  living  monument  of  gratitude. 
To  comfort  her,  the  others  had  dubbed  her  Topsy,  and  the 
nickname  suited  her;  she  was  a  shock-headed  tomboy  in  those 
days.  She  had  been  wild  to  get  to  all  the  glories  which  Beinont 
had  graphically  foretold.  Almost  before  the  train  had  stopped, 
she  plumped,  past  her  cousin's  extended  hand,  down  on  the 
platform,  flinging  her  arms  round  the  retriever's  neck.  "  Prince 
first,"  she  said,  looking  up,  with  all  a  child's  precocious  coquetry, 
at  her  preva  chevalier. 

Mevrouw  Elizabeth  ascended  the  castle-steps  with  stately  smile. 
She  never  worried  her  children,  leaving  all  these  things  to 
governesses  and  to  time.  Her  heart,  at  this  moment,  was  full  ot 
the  bitter  sweet  of  the  first  visit  to  Deynum.  The  whole  family 
rejoiced  and  envied.  "  The  home  of  our  fathers ! "  Up  till  now 
the  only  real  sorrow  in  the  life  of  this  daughter  of  the  Borcks  had 
been  the  harrowing  conviction  that  the  entire  city  of  the  Hague 
was  constantly  conscious  of  the  distinction  between  real  Bexelaers 
and  false.  Most  people  in  the  Hague,  had  she  but  known  it,  were 
thinking,  as  she  did,  of  themselves. 

There  had  been  some  trouble  about  getting  away,  at  this  timQ 
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of  the  year,  from  Grandmamma  Borck.  That  wonderfnl  old  lady 
lad  originally  taken  but  very  little  interest  in  lier  daughter's 
CQsmion  hnsbuid's  still  more  common  sister-in-law.  She  took  no 
great  interest  in  anything  nowadays,  excepting  the  dual  con- 
tentment— culinary  and  conversational — of  that  active  member, 
her  tongne.  She  lived  to  eat  (little,  bat  well),  and  to  talk  (well, 
bnt  mnch).  And  she  had  managed  to  preserve  her  figure.  And 
fihe  Hked  tyrannising  over  a  rich  orphan  grand-child,  whose  money 
supported  them  both. 

^e  woke  up  to  a  firework  of  questions,  however,  when  the 
great  news  of  the  inheritance  suddenly  fell  with  a  hiss  on  a 
hundred  spluttering  tongues.  Mevrouw  Elizabeth,  who  faithfully 
Tisited  her  mother  at  least  three  times  a  week,  now  had  to  go 
daily,  and  tell  all  she  knew.  A  little  more,  under  the  pressure  of 
much  questioning  and  progressive  irritability. 

''Of  course  I  remember  the  Marquis  la  Jolais  at  Brussels," 
coughed  the  Dowager  over  her  laced  handkerchief  and  scent- 
bottle  by  the  blazing  fire.  ''  He  was  handsome,  though  a  little 
bit  of  a  dandy.  They  used  to  call  him  the  Marquis  J'ose.  He 
iras  very  courteous  to  women,  but  then  everybody  was  that  in 
those  days.  Don't  ring,  G6cile.  Put  on  the  coals  yourself.  And 
to  think  that  this  little  np-one-knows-who  should  be  his  niece ! 
I  remember  all  about  the  affair  with  the  groom  and  the  business 
at  Bio.  Leave  the  room,  Gecile,  and  your  aunt  and  I  can  talk  it 
over  again." 

''Yes,  grandmamma,"  answered  Cecile  demurely,  where  she 
hielt,  tongs  in  hand,  a  pretty  figure,  before  the  fire.  **  Grand- 
uuuuma  and  you  are  quits,"  Topsy  Eexelaer  used  to  say.  ''  Each 
makes  life  as  hot  as  she  can  for  the  other."  Grandmamma  was 
eold-blooded  and  exceedingly  frileuse ;  G6oile  was  warm- 
hearted and  chilled. 

"  They  are  wanting  us  to  go  and  spend  Christmas  with  them," 
Hevrouw  Elizabeth  began  a  little  hesitatingly.  ''It  would  be 
good  fun  for  the  children,  in  spite  of  Margherita's  affectation  of 
griel  She  has  gone  into  mourning,  mamma,  preposterous 
Humming,  an  extra  inch  for  each  additional  nought  of  the  legacy. 
&6  makes  a  fool  of  herself.  You  remember  how  everybody 
laughed  at  Clara  van  Weylert's  crape." 

"I  do,"  said  the  Dowager  grimly,  ''and  I  remember  the  joke 
about  the  additional  inch;  it  was  Dolly  Weylert  made  it.  You 
ought  to  bring  me  some  new  jokes,  instead  of  spoiling  old  ones  in 
the  telling.  I  go  out  s6  little ;  I  hear  nothing.  I  often  wish  I 
WMdead." 

Mevrouw  van  Bexelaer  knew  what  this  meant.    ''We  won't  go 
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to  DeyBTun,  unless  yon  like/'  she  said.  And  then  she  added  wiik 
her  ready  tact :  ''  The  children  will  feel  it's  their  duty  to  stay 
and  cheer  up  grandmamma.  You  always  get  miserable  at  this 
time  of  the  year." 

The  Dowager  angrily  shook  off  her  daughter's  arm.  '^  G^cile 
can  dress  me  a  tree/'  she  said,  '*  with  bonbons  and  a  doll !  Wait 
till  you  are  my  age  and  Jane  tells  you  to  feel  young.  I  shall  be 
thankful  to  know  you  are  all  revelling  at  Deynum  without  any 
trouble  to  me.  To  a  woman,  after  seventy,  life  is  a  humiliation 
and  a  disgrace.    There,  there,  I  am  tired." 

Mevrouw  IJlizabeth  rose  with  a  sensation  of  relief.  Poor 
mamma  I  Her  gout,  you  know !  And  the  festive  season.  ^*  It  is 
a  great  responsibility  for  Hilarius,"  she  said,  '^  this  large  property. 
And  Margherita  is  hardly  the  woman " 

'' Fiddlesticks.  I  daresay  she  will  give  away  soup  tickets. 
Tell  Cecile,  as  you  go  out,  to  bring  me  up  my  bouillon." 


Ghapteb  XXXII. 

MABGUEBITA  DISCOVEBS  THAT  TOU  CAN  MAKE   EVEN  A  COLD 
COUNTRY  TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD  TOU. 

''  Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful,  Hilarius,"  said  Mevrouw  Elizabeth  at 
dinner.     ''  But  it  is  an  immense  responsibility." 

The  Count  jumped  at  the  idea.  He,  who  had  always  been 
known  in  his  own  family  as  *'  The  G-rumbler,"  was  rather  em- 
barrassed in  the  presence  of  his  relatives  by  his  great  good 
fortune.  ''It  is  indeed,"  he  answered,  pulling  down  his  face. 
''  I  have  no  end  of  worry  already,  in  connection  with  the  repairs 
and  accounts,  and  things." 

''  I  was  thinking  of  the  souls,"  said  Mevrouw  Elizabeth. 

"  Oh ;  ah,  yes,  of  course.  Will  you  have  some  claret  ?  "  He 
smiled  across  the  table  nervously  to  his  brother,  who,  on  his  part, 
was  praising  everything,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  Margherita. 

''Yes,"  said  Margherita.  "And  for  me,  of  course,  there  are 
many  touching  memories.  But  we  are  going  back  as  soon  as 
possible.  Immediately  after  Christmas.  I  do  not  like  the 
country.  At  least  not  one  which  is  all  white  blanket.  In  my 
home  the  country  was  all  flowers."  She  turned  to  Guy.  "  How 
I  envy  you  at  Leyden,"  she  said.  "  They  tell  me  that  the 
students  have  a  magnificent  library  there.  You  can  get  all  the 
new  books.  Have  you  already  read — ^I  am  reading  it — 'Les 
MaitressesaPapa'?" 

"N — ^n — ^no,"  stammered  her   nephew.     "I've  asked  for  it 
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■      ttmal  times.    Bat  some  professor's  always  got  it,  don't  yoa 
I      bow/' 

1         ''Well,  yon  can  read  it  here.    I  have  brought  it  with  me.    And 
I       anything  else  yon  like.    There  is  a  large  library." 

"  I  shoTild  like  some  of  your  own  poems  best,  annt,"  replied 
Gay  with  a  bow.  He  was  a  fool,  but  his  career  at  the  UniTersity 
liad  taught  him,  as  he  called  it, ''  how  to  manage  women."  None 
bufc  a  fool  erer  thinks  he  has  learnt  that. 

''Flatterer!  Do  you  fancy  I  believe  you?  I  reserve  them 
for  Liussa.  It  is  the  bane  of  my  sex  and  my  rank  combined  that 
I  cannot  aspire  to  literary  fame." 

This  was  a  favourite  illusion  of  Margherita.  She  had  even 
embodied  it  in  the  following  lines : 

'  Yous  me  donnez,  o  dienx,  bien  plus  que  je  reclame 
YouB  iii*ecra8ez,  o  dieux.    Qael  bonbeur  est  le  mien! 
Je  Buifl  podte — ^assez ! — et  noble — assez ! — et  femme, 
O'est  trop — car  ce  n'est  rien.' 

The  idea  left  an  unlimited  margin  for  dumb-poet-ship. 

Toung  Beinout  was  telling  his  neighbour  Topsy  all  about  the 
glories  and  discoveries  of  his  new  abode.  He  had  barely  stopped 
talking  to  her  ever  since  her  arrival,  and  still  there  was  so  much 
to  tell !  Already  had  he  shown  her  his  "  favourite  "  nooks  and 
crannies  and  taken  her  up  to  the  little  oriel  window  in  the  west 
turret,  from  which,  "  if  you  squeeze  your  neck  round  8o  "  ("  Oh 
don't,  Bein !  I  can  squeeze  my  own  neck,  please ! ")  "  you  can  see 
(what  milksops  girls  are !)  the  little  spire  there — don't  you  see  ? 
-—of  the  church.  And,  oh,  Topsy,  that  reminds  me ;  there's  a 
delightful  old  priest,  who  is  going  to  tell  me  the  names  of  all  the 
animals  in  existence.  You  and  I  must  go  and  see  him  together." 
And  he  had  taken  them  all  to  admire  the  great  stained-glass 
window  in  the  upper  hall.  "  It  is  very  nicely  done,"  said  Jane, 
who  painted  a  little.  The  cousins  had  wondered  whose  were  the 
roees  argent  that  blended  with  the  other  shield.  But  the  owners 
were  dc^  as  the  roses,  and  their  glory  had  certainly  nothing  in 
common  with  these  upstarts  of  to-day. 

And  now,  at  dinner,  Beinoat  was  full  of  the  coming  festivities, 
an  Eoglish  Christmas  with  holly  all  over  the  house  (alas, 
mistletoe  is  unattainable !)  and  a  genuine  flaming  plum-pudding. — 
"  As  long  as  I  needn't  touch  it,"  said  the  Countess  Margherita. 
He  was  so  excited  that  he  was  behaving  badly — he  who  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  behaving  badly ;  the  opportunity  and  the  use 
he  made  of  it  were  things  to  be  thankful  for  I    Monsieur  de 
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Sonza  Wft8  away  for  a  holiday  in  Paris,  ^^  to  look  up  old  friends," 
he  had  said  ("  de  vieUles  amies  ").  "  Allez^  my  deax  Chevalier,  I 
understand  you ;  to  make  young  ones."  "  Monsieur,  what  do  you 
think  of?  These  things,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  for  your 
son."  Well  educated,  well  cared  for,  of  boundlessly  magnificent 
future,  happy  Ben6 ! 

So  thought  Mevrouw  Elizabeth.    ''  What  a  charming  pair  they 
make,"  she  said  complacently  to  her  brother-in-law. 

Before  Count  Hilarius  could  answer,  Beinout,  wheeling  round 
to  whisper  in  Topsy's  ear  what  he  had  bought  for  his  mother, 
threw  out  his  arm  and  upset  his  wine-glass  with  a  great  smashing 
splash  over  the  dessert-dishes.    A  sudden  flame  leaped  np  in  the 
Countess's  dark  eyes.    "Ren6,"  she  cried  in  a  voice  hot  with 
passion,  ''leave  the  table  immediately.    Tou  are  not  fit  to  sit 
down  with  you  aunt ! "    He  got  up  unwillingly :    "  Mamma !  " 
he  began.     "  Silence.    Your  manners  are  like  a  pig's.     It  makes 
me  sick  to  see  how  you  behave."    He  walked  out  of  the  door,  and 
first  longed  to  slam  it,  and  then  closed  it  carefully.    And  as  he 
crept  heavily  upstairs,  he  muttered :  ''  She  has  a  right  to  send  me 
away,  but  not  to  insult  me.    And  who  is  she  to  talk  of  eochon- 
neriesf*    For  he  had  heard  a  whisper — somehow;    who   shall 
say  how  in  a  house  of  many  servants? — of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cochonnard. 

Well,  he  only  knew  that  the  name  of  his  mother's  noble  family 
had  originally  been  spelt  and  pronounced  as  above.  Probably 
there  was  some  interesting  story  connected  with  its  old-time 
origin.  When  he  was  older,  he  would  find  out  what  the  legend 
was.  Some  stirring  tale  like  that  of  the  maiden  Wendela  and  the 
grand  old  lion— oh,  how  he  loved  him ! — who  had  come  with  his 
flaming  sword  to  set  the  maiden  free. 

He  locked  himself  in  with  his  dog ;  he  felt  sore,  for  his  mother 
had  publicly  humiliated  him.  And  he  got  together  his  few 
beetles  and*  bugs  and  sulked  over  the  boxes  and  bottles.  It  was 
a  new  mania.  And  then  hie  leaned  out  on  the  stone  parapet, 
over  the  water,  with  his  nose  against  Prince's,  and  wondered  who 
lived  in  the  moon. 

Frederik  van  Bexelaer  found  time  for  a  few  words  of  quiet  chat 
with  his  brother,  as  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the  smoking- 
room  over  their  coffee — the  two  young  men  were  playing  billiards 
a  few  paces  off*. 

/'What  is  this  that  I  hear  about  an  unpleasantness  at  the 
railway-station  ?  "  he  began.    "  Nothing  really  important,  I  hope  ?  " 

<<  Nothing,"  replied  Hilarius,  tapping  the  parquet  with  his 
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fcot  ''I  wonder  Margherita  was  so  foolish  as  to  mention  it. 
Sbe  does  not  take  kindly  to  onr  rules  of  implicit  obedience. 
That  is  all." 

"It  was  not  Margherita  that  I  heard  it  from,  Hilarins. 
Rimmans  told  me  of  it,  the  young  Clerk  of  the  Police  Court. 
One  of  his  officials  drew  his  attention  to  the  names." 

"Good  HeayensI"  cried  the  Count,  standing  horror-struck, 
dgar  in  hand.  **  You  don't  mean  to  say  they  are  going  to  follow 
it  up?" 

"  They  evidently  are.  She  will  be  summoned  for  resisting  the 
eonstituted  authorities." 

"  And  locked  up !  Or  set  to  oakum-picking !  The  idiots  who 
manage  these  things  in  this  country  are  capable  of  anything. 
She  is  right.  We  should  have  stopped  in  Brazil ! "  The  Count 
stamped  up  and  down  the  room.  The  billiard-players  looked 
wonderingly  across. 

''  I  would  thank  you,  Hilarius,  to  speak  more  advisedly  of  the 
organisation  of  which  I  form  a  part."  The  meek  little  man  was 
nettled.  This  prospect  of  a  coming  scandal  was  anything  but 
pleasing  to  him  in  his  official  position.  "  It  is  not  the  fine,"  he 
added,  ''but  the — the  social  complications.  The  whole  thin^ 
shonld  never  have  occurred." 

"Then  keep  it  from  going  farther."  The  Count  irritably 
chewed  his  sandy  moustache. 

"  How  can  I  ?  We  do  not  live  under  Louis  XIV.  The  whole 
scandal  will  be  in  all  the  papers  to-morrow.  It  comes  as  a 
Godsend  to  the  Ministry,  who  at  this  moment,  as  you  know 
better  than  I,  are  at  war  with  the  Court-party.  They  will  make 
much  of  it.  'Scene  at  a  BaU way-Station ! '  'A  great  Court 
Lady  resists  the  Authorities ! '  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
affiur  would  be  too  insignificant  to  mention.  At  this  moment  it 
is  almost  a  Political  Event ! " 

Hilarius  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  border  of  the  billiard-table.  He 
listened  but  abstractedly  to  the  rest  of  his  brother's  small-talk. 
He  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  be  alone  with  his  wife,  and 
as  soon  as  this  presented  itself — ^in  her  dressing-room,  late  that 
eyening — all  his  pent-up  vexation  burst  forth. 

**  And  if  the  thing  really  becomes  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  the 
Badicals,"  he  added,  after  repeating  the  information  which 
Frederik  had  brought  him,  "  I  shall  never  hold  up  my  head  at 
Court  again." 

''Then  stop  it,"  said  the  Countess,  toying  with  her  bracelet. 
She  spoke  with  seeming  indifference,  her  eyes  on  her  arm,  but  a 
flush  played  over  her  sullen  cheek. 
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*'  Fiederik  says  that  is  not  within  his  power." 

'^He  wants  to  make  himself  important  by  magnifying  thd 
difficulty.  I  shall  not  ask  him  myself^  but  please  tell  him  that  I 
expect  him  to  stop  it.  What  else  is  one  a  jndge  for,  even  so 
stupid  a  judge  as  he  ?  " 

"Margherita!'* 

'*Is  he  a  genius,  your  brother  ?    I  had  not  perceived  it." 

**  No,  he  is  not  a  genius.  Would  that  some  other  people  were 
not."  He  ground  his  heel  into  the  hearthrug.  '^Heaven  only 
knows  to  what  this  preposterous  business  may  lead." 

'*If  you  mean  me,"  she  answered  quietly,  lazily  liftiog  hor 
'  handsome  head,  **  I  am  not  a  genius.  I  am  a  fool.  This  is  your 
good  fortune.  And  mine.  I  cannot  understand  the  little  ways 
of  your  little  country.  I  know  nothing  of  your  party-intriguea. 
But  I  am  going  to  be  a  great  Court  lady,  Hilarius.  That  was 
agreed  when  we  married." 

''  You  are  setting  about  it  in  a  rational  manner ! "  he  cried,  and 
flung  himself  back  against  the  mantelpiece. 

She  took  no  notice.  '*  Who  is  the  person  responsible  ? " 
she  asked. 

''  A  man  called  Simmans,  I  understood  Frederik  to  say." 

"  Ask  him  here."    She  shut  her  bracelet  with  a  snap. 
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Chaptbb  XXXII. 

"Vous  avez  bicn  froid,  la  belle; 
Comment  toqs  appelez-Tons  P 
Lea  amouTB  et  les  jenx  donx 
De  no8  ceroneils  sont  les  clous. 
Je  Buis  la  morte,  dit-elle. 
Caeillez  la  brancbe  de  hoax.'' 

YicioT  Hugo. 

AS  Jolm  lay  impatiently  patient  upon  his  bed  in  the  round  oak- 
panelled  room  at  Orerleigh  during  the  weeks  that  followed 
hia  aoddenty  his  thoughts  by  day,  and  by  night,  varied  no  more 
than  the  notes  of  a  ohalEinch  in  the  trees  outside. 

'<  Oh,  let  the  solid  earth 
Not  fail  beneath  my  feet, 
Before  I  too  have  found 
What  some  have  found  so  sweet  I" 

That  vras  the  one  constant  refrain.  The  solid  earth  had  nearly 
fiuled  beneath  his  feet,  nearly — nearly.  If  the  world  might  but 
eohere  together,  and  not  fly  off  into  space;  if  body  and  soul 
might  but  hold  together  till  he  had  seen  Di  once  more,  till  he 
knew  for  certain  from  her  own  lips  that  she  loved  him !  tlnloved 
by  any  woman  until  now,  wistfully  ignorant  of  woman's  ten- 
demees,  eyen  of  its  first  alphabet  learned  at  a  mother's  knee, 
mzead  in  all  its  later  language — in  these  days  of  conyalescence 
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a  passionate  craying  was  upon  liim  to  drink  deep  of  that  nntasted 
cup  which  "  some  haye  found  so  sweet." 

He  had  Mitty,  and  Mitty  at  least  was  radiantly  happy  dnring 
these  weeks,  with  John  fast  in  bed,  and  in  a  condition  to  dispenBe 
with  other  nnrsing  than  hers.  She  sat  with  him  by  the  honr 
together,  mending  his  socks  and  shirts,  for  she  wonld  not  suffer 
any  one  to  tonch  his  clothes  except  herself,  and  disconrsing  to 
him  abont  Di — a  subject  which  she  soon  perceived  never  failed  to 
interest  him. 

"Miss  Dinah,"  Mitty  would  cay  for  the  twentieth  time,  but 
without  wearying  her  audience — "  now,  there's  a  fine  upstanding 
lady  for  my  lamb." 

"Lady  Alice  Fane  is  very  pretty,  too,"  John  would  remark, 
with  the  happy  knack  of  self-concealment  peculiar  to  the  ostrich 
and  the  sterner  sex. 

"  Hoots ! "  Mitty  replied.  "  She's  nothing  beside  Miss  Dinah. 
If  you  have  Lady  Fane,  with  her  silly  ways  and  so  snappy  to  her 
maid,  you'll  repent  every  hair  of  your  head.  Tou  take  Miss 
.  Dinah,  my  dear,  as  is  only  waiting  to  be  asked.  She  wants  you, 
my  precious,"  Mitty  never  failed  to  add.  "  I  tell  you  it's  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face  "  (a  simile  the  force  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  strike  lum).  "  It's  not  that  Lord  Hemstitch,  for  aU  his 
pretty  looks.    It's  yow." 

And  John  told  himself  he  was  a  fool,  and  then  secretly  felt 
under  the  pillow  for  a  certain  pencilled  note  which  Di  had  left 
with  the  doctor  on  her  hurried  departure  to  London  the  morning 
after  the  ice  carnival.  It  had  been  given  to  him  when  he  was 
able  to  read  letters.  It  was  a  short  note.  There  was  very 
little  in  it,  and  a  great  deal  left  out.  It  did  not  even  go  over 
the  page.  But  nevertheless  John  was  so  very  foolish  as  to 
keep  it  under  his  pillow,  and  when  he  was  promoted  to  his 
clothes  it  followed  into  his. pocket.  Even  the  envelope  had  a 
certain  value  in  his  eyes.  Had  not  her  hand  touched  it,  and 
written  his  name  upon  it  ? 

Lindo  and  Fritz,  who  had  been  consumed  with  ennui  during 
John's  illness,  were  almost  as  excited  as  their  master  when  he 
hobbled  on  Mitty's  arm  into  the  morning-room  for  luncheon. 
Lindo  was  aweary  of  sediments  of  beef-tea  and  sticks  of  toast. 
Fritz,  who  had  had  a  plethora  of  whites  of  poached  eggs,  sniffed 
anxiously  at  the  luncheon-tray  with  its  roast  pheasant. 

There  were  tricks  and  Albert  biscuits  after  luncheon,  succeeded 
by  heavy  snoring  on  the  hearthrug. 

John  was  almost  as  delighted  as  they  were  to  leave  his  sick- 
room.   It  was  the  first  step  towards  going  to  London.    When 
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ihoiild  he  wring  permission  from  his  doctor  to  go  up  on  **  argent 

bflsiness"?    Eiye  days^  seyen  days  ?    Snrely  in  a  week  at  latest 

be  would  see  Di  again.    He  made  a  little  journey  round  the  room, 

io  show  himself  how  robust  he  was  becoming,  and  wound  np  the 

old  watches  lying  in  the  hleu  du  roi  S&yres  tray,  making  them 

lepeai  one  after  the  other,  because  Di  had  once  done  so.    Would 

Di  make  this  her  sitting-room  ?    It  was  warm  and  sunny.    Per- 

kps  she  would  like  the  outlook  across  the  bowling-green  and  low 

iry-coyered  balustrade  away  to  the  moors.     It  had  been  his 

mother's  sitting-room.    His  poor  mother.    He  looked  up  at  the 

pretty  vacant  face  that  hung  oyer  the  fireplace.    He  had  looked  at 

it  80  often  that  it  had  ceased  to  make  any  definite  impression  on  him. 

He  wondered  vaguely  whether  the  happy  or  the  unhappy  hours 

had  preponderated  in  this  room,  in  which  she  was  wont  to  sit,  the 

Tory  furniture  of  which  remained  the  same  as  in  her  quickly^ 

finked  day.    And  then  he  wondered  whether,  if  she  had  lived,  ^Bi 

would  have  liked  her,  for  it  wras  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 

he  had  positively  nothing  to  do. 

He  tried  to  vnrite  a  few  necessary  letters  in  the  absence  of 
ffitty,  who  was  busy  washing  his  handkerchiefs,  but  he  soon 
gave  up  the  attempt.  The  exertion  made  his  head  ache,  as  he 
had  be^  warned  it  would,  so  he  propelled  himself  across  the  room 
to  his  low  chair  by  the  window. 

What  should  he  do  till  tea-time  ?  If  only  he  had  asked  Mitty 
fcr  a  bit  of  wash-leather,  he  might  have  polished  up  the  brass 
fibre  collar  in  the  Satsuma  dish.  He  took  it  up  and  turned  it  in 
hii  hands.  It  VTas  a  heavy  collar  enough,  with  the  ovmer's  namo 
engraved  thereon.    "  Eoger  Tempest,  1698." 

^It  must  have  galled  him,''  said  John  to  himself,  and  he  took 
itp  the  gag  next  and  put  it  into  his  mouth,  and  then  had  con- 
aderable  difficulty  in  getting  it  out  again.  What  on  earth 
Aoold  ho  do  with  himself  till  tea-time  ? 

One  of  the  bits  of  Yenetian  glass  standing  in  the  central  niche 
of  the  lac  cabinet  at  his  elbow  had  lost  its  handle.  He  got  up  to 
tsamine  it,  and  thinking  the  handle  might  have  been  put  aside 
liBiin,  pushed  back  the  glass  in  the  centre  of  the  niche,  which, 
as  in  so  many  of  its  species,  shut  off  a  small  enclosed  space 
latween  the  tiers  of  drawers.  The  glass  door  and  its  little 
pflinB  opened  inwards,  but  not  without  difficulty*  It  vras  clogged 
^  dust.  The  handle  of  the  Yenetian  glass  was  not  inside, 
ttm  was  no&ing  inside  but  a  little  old,  old,  very  old,  glue- 
lolBe,  standing  on  an  envelope,  and  a  broken  china  cup 
V^Ue  it,  with  the  broken  bits  in  it.  The  hand  that  had 
|Qt  Aem  away  so  carefully  to  mend  on  a  day  that  never  came 
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was  duet.  They  remained.  John  took  ont  the  cup.  It  matched 
one  that  stood  in  the  picture  gallery.  The  pieces  seemed  to  be 
all  there.  He  began  to  fit  them  together,  with  the  pleased 
interest  of  a  child.  He  had  really  found  something  to  do  at  last. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cup  was  a  key.  It  was  a  yery  small  key, 
with  a  large  head,  matching'the  twisted  handles  of  the  drawers. 

This  was  becoming  interesting.  John  put  down  the  cup,  and 
fitted  the  key  into  the  lock  of  one  of  the  drawers.  Yes,  it  was 
the  right  one.  He  became  quite  excited.  Half  the  cabinets  in 
the  house  were  locked,  and  would  not  open;  of  some  he  had 
found  the  keys  by  diCgent  search,  but  the  keys  of  others  had 
never  turned  up.    Here  was  evidently  one. 

The  key  turned  with  difficulty,  but  still  it  did  turn,  and  the 
drawer  opened.  The  dust  had  crept  over  everything — over  all  the 
faded  silks  and  bobbins  and  feminine  gear  of  which  it  was  half 
fulL  John  disturbed  it,  and  then  sneezed  till  he  thought  he 
should  kill  himself.  But  he  survived  to  find  among  the  tangle 
of  work  a  tiny  white  garment,  half  made,  with  the  rusted  needle 
still  in  it.  He  took  it  out.  What  was  it?  Doll's  clothing? 
And  then  he  realised  that  it  was  a  little  shirt,  and  that  his  mother 
had  probably  been  making  it  for  him,  and  had  not  had  time  to 
finish  it.  John  held  the  baby's  shirt  that  he  ought  to  have  worn 
in  a  very  reverent  hand,  and  looked  back  at  the  picture.  That 
bit  of  unfinished  work  begun  for  him  seemed  to  bring  her  nearer 
to  him  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  Tes,  it  was  hers.  There 
was  her  ivory  workbox,  with  hor  initials  in  silver  and  turquoise 
on  it,  and  her  small  gold  thimble  had  rolled  into  a  comer  of  the 
drawer.  John  put  back  the  little  remnant  of  a  love  that  had 
never  reached^  him  into  the  drawer  with  a  clumsy  gentleness,  and 
locked  it  up.     "  I  will  show  it  Di  some  day,"  he  said. 

The  other  drawers  bore  record.  There  were  small  relics  of 
girlhood — ball  cards,[cotillon  ribbons,  a  mug  with  "  Marion  Fane  '* 
inscribed  in  gold  on  it,  a  slim  book  on  confirmation.  *^  One  of 
darling  Spot's  curls  "  was  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  John  did  not 
even  know  who  Spot  was,  except  that  from  the  appearance  of  the 
lock  he  had 'probably  been  a  black  retriever.  Her  childish  Httle 
possessions;  touched  John's  heart.  He  looked  at  each  one,  and 
put  it  tenderly  back. 

Some  of  the  drawers  were  empty.  In  some  were  smart  note- 
paper,  with  faded  networks  of  silver  and  blue  initials  on  thenL 
In  another  was  an  ornamental  purse,  with  money  in  it  and  a  few 
unpaid  bills.  John  wondered  what  his  mother  would  have  been 
like  now  if  she  had  lived.  Her  sister.  Miss  Fane,  had  a  weakness 
for  gorgeous  notepaper  and  smart  work-baskets,  which  he  had 
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often  regarded  with  astonishment.    It  had  never  struck  him  that 
Ufi  mother  might  have  had  the  same  tastes. 

He  opened  another  drawer.  More  fancy  work,  a  ball  of  silk 
half  wonnd  on  a  card,  a  roll  of  yari-coloured  embroidery,  and, 
thmst  in  among  them,  a  half-opened  packet  of  letters.  The 
torn  coyer  which  still  snrronnded  them  was  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Tempest,  Overleigh  Castle,  Yorkshire. 

Inside  the  cover  was  a  loose  sheet  which  fell  apart  from  the 
packet  tied  np  separately.  On  it  was  written  in  a  large  cramped 
hand  that  John  knew  well — 

"  I  daresay  yon  are  wise  in  yonr  generation  to  prefer  to  break 
with  me.  *  Tout  lasse/  and  then  naturally '  on  se  range.*  I  return 
yonr  letters  as  you  wish  it,  and  as  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
born  mine  already,  I  will  ask  you  to  commit  this  last  effusion 
to  the  flames." 

The  paper  was  without  date  or  signatura  John  opened  the 
packet  which  contained  many  letters,  all  in  one  handwriting, 
which  he  recognised  as  his  mother's.  He  read  them  one  by  one, 
and,  as  he  read,  the  pity  in  his  face  gave  place  to  a  white  indigna- 
tion. Poor  foolish,  foolish  letters,  to  be  read  after  a  lapse  of  eight 
and  twenty  years.  John  realised  how  very  silly  his  poor  mother 
had  been ;  how  worldly-wise  and  selfish  some  one  else  had  been. 

"We  ought  to  have  been  married,  darling,"  said  one  of  the  later 
letters,  dated  from  Overleigh,  evidently  after  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Tempest.  "I  see  now  we  ought.  Ton  said  you  were  too 
poor,  and  you  could  not  bear  to  see  me  poor ;  but  I  would  not  have 
ttinded  that  one  bit — did  not  I  toll  you  so  a  hundred  times?  I 
would  have  learnt  to  cook  and  mend  clothes  and  everything  if 
only  I  might  have  been  with  you.  It  is  much  worse  now,  feeling 
my  heart  is  breaking  and  yours  too,  and  Tate  keeping  us  apart. 
And  you  must  not  writo  to  me  any  more  now  I  am  married,  or  me 
to  you.  It  is  not  right.  Mother  would  be  vexed  if  she  knew ;  I 
am  quite  sure  she  would.  So  this  is  the  very  last  to  my 
barest  darling  Freddie,  from  poor  Marion." 

Alas!  there  were  many,  many  more  from  ^^poor  Marion" 
after  the  very  last;  little,  vacillating,  feeble,  gilt-edged  notes, 
vith  every  other  word  under-dashed;  some  short  and  hurried, 
aome  long  and  reproachful,  sad  landmarks  of  each  step  of  a  blind- 
iidd  wandering  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss^  clinging  to  the  hand 
that  was  pushing  her  over. 

The  last  letter  was  a  very  long  one. 

**^  You  have  no  heart,"  wrote  the  pointed,  slanting  handwriting. 
*You  do  not  care  what  I  suffer.  I  do  not  believe  now  you  ever 
iaied,    Tou  say  it  would  be  an  act  of  folly  to  tell  my  husband. 
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but  you  know  I  was  always  silly.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  I  am 
sure  he  knows.  I  feel  it.  He  says  nothing,  but  I  know  he 
knows.  Oh,  if  I  were  only  dead  and  in  my  graye,  and  if  only  the 
baby  might  die  too,  as  I  hope  it  will,  as  I  pray  to  Qod  it  will !  If 
I  die  and  it  liyesi  I  don't  know  what  will  happen  to  it.  Bemember, 
if  he  casts  it  off,  it  is  your  child.  Oh,  Freddie,  surely  it  can't  be 
all  quite  a  mistake.  You  were  fond  of  me  once,  before  you  made 
me  wicked,  and  when  I  am  dead  you  won't  feel  so  angry  and 
impatient  with  me  as  you  do  now.  And  if  the  child  lives  and  has 
no  friend,  you  will  remember  it  is  yours,  won't  you  ?  I  am  bo 
miserable  that  I  think  God  will  surely  let  me  die.  And  the  child 
may  come  any  day,  now.  Last  night  I  felt  so  ill  that  I  dared  not 
put  off  any  longer,  and  this  morning  I  burned  all  your  letters  to 
me,  every  one,  even  the  first  about  the  white  violets.  Do  you 
remember  that  letter  ?  It  is  so  long  ago  now ;  no,  you  have  for- 
gotten. It  is  only  I  who  remember,  because  it  was  only  I  who 
cared.  And  I  burned  the  locket  you  gave  me  with  your  hair  in  it. 
It  felt  like  dying  to  bum  it.  Everything  is  all  quite  gone.  But 
I  can't  rest  untU  you  have  sent  me  back  my  letters.  I  can't  tmst 
you  to  bum  them.  I  know  what  trusting  to  you  means.  Send 
them  all  back  to  me,  and  I  will  bum  them  myself!  Only  be 
quick,  be  quick,  there  is  so  little  time.  If  they  come  when  I  am 
ill,  some  one  else  may  read  them.  I  hope  if  I  live  I  shall  never  see 
your  face  again,  and  if  I  die  I  hope  Qt)d  will  keep  you  away  from 
me.  Oh  I  I  don't  mean  it,  Freddie,  I  don't  mean  it,  only  I  am  so 
miserable  that  I  don't  know  what  I  write.  Gk)d  forgive  you.  I 
would  too  if  I  thought  you  cared  whether  I  did  or  not.  God  for- 
give us  botL — ^M." 

John  looked  back  at  the  cover  of  the  packet.  The  Overleigh 
post-mark  was  blurred  but  legible.  June  the  8th,  and  the  year 
.    It  was  his  birthday  ! 

Her  lover  had  sent  back  her  letters,  then,  with  those  few  harsh 
lines  telling  her  she  was  wise  in  her  generation.  Even  the  last 
he  had  returned.  And  they  had  reached  her  on  the  morning  of 
tiie  day  her  child  was  born.  Had  it  been  a  sunny  day  with  no  fire 
on  the  hearth,  before  which  Lindo  and  Fritz  now  lay  stretched, 
into  which  she  could  have  dropped  that  packet  ?  Had  she  not 
had  time  even  to  bum  them?  She  had  glanced  at  them, 
evidently.  Had  she  been  intermpted,  and  had  she  thrust  them 
for  the  moment  with  her  work  into  that  drawer  ? 

Futile  inquiry.  He  should  never  know.  And  she  had  had 
ber  wish.  She  had  been  allowed  to  die,  to  hide  herself  away  in 
the  grave.    John's  heart  swelled  with  sorrowing  pity  as  at  the 
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^ht  of  a  child's  snffering.  She  had  boen  very  little  more.  She 
fihotdd  have  her  other  wish,  too. 

He  gathered  up  the  letters  and|  stepping  over  the  dogs,  dropped 
them  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  They  were  in  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  flames  at  last.  They  reached  their  destination  at  last,  but  a 
little  late — twenty-eight  years  too  late. 

And  suddenly,  as  he  watched  them  bum,  like  a  thnnder-bolt 
falling  and  tearing  np  the  ground  on  whidi  he  stood,  came  the 
thought,  ^  Then  I  am  illegitimate." 

The  minute-hand  of  the  dock  on  the  mantelpiece  had  made  a 
complete  circuit  since  John  had  dropped  the  letters  into  the  fire, 
yet  he  had  not  stirred  from  the  arm-chair  into  which  he  had 
staggered  the  moment  afterwards.  His  fixed  eyes  looked  straight 
in  front  of  him.    His  lips  moTed  at  intervals. 

''  I  am  illegitimate,"  he  said  to  himself  oyer  and  over  again. 

But  no,  it  was  a  nightmare,  an  hallucination  of  illness.  How 
many  delusions  he  had  had  during  the  last  few  weeks !  He  should 
wake  up  presently  and  find  he  had  been  torturing  himself  for 
nothing.  If  only  Mitty  would  come  back !  He  should  laugh  at 
himself  presently. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself,  certain 
facts  were  taking  a  new  significance,  were  arranging  themselves 
into  an  unexpected  horrible  sequence.  Link  joined  itself  to  link, 
and  lengthened  to  a  chain. 

He  remembered  his  father's  evident  dislike  of  him;  he 
lemembered  how  Colonel  Tempest  had  contested  the  succession 
when  he  died.  As  he  had  lost  the  case,  John  had  supposed,  when 
he  came  to  an  age  to  suppose  anything,  that  the  slander  was  without 
foundation,  especially  as  Mr.  Tempest  had  recognised  him  as  his 
son.  He  had  known  of  its  existence,  of  course,  but  like  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  half  forgotten  it.  That  Lord  Frederick  Fane 
(evidently  the  Freddie  of  the  letters)  was  even  his  supposed 
b&m  had  never  crossed  his  mind.  If  he  was  like  the  Fanes,  why 
should  he  not  be  so?  He  might  as  naturally  resemble  his 
mother's  as  his  father's  family.  He  recalled  Colonel  Tempest's 
inveterate  dislike  of  him,  Archie's  thankless  reception  of  anything 
and  everything  he  did  for  him. 

''I  believe,"  said  John  in  astonished  recollection  of  divers 
passages  between  himself  and  them — '^  I  believe  they  think  I  know 
all  the  time,  and  am  deliberately  keeping  them  out." 

That  then  was  the  reason  why  Mr.  Tempest  had  not  discarded 
him  ?  To  recognise  him  as  his  son  was  his  surest  means  of  striking 
ct  the  hated  brother  who  came  next  in  the  entail. 
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"  I  was  made  use  of/'  said  John,  grinding  his  teeth. 

It  was  no  use  fighting  against  it.  This  hideous,  profane 
incredibility  was  the  truth.  Even  without  the  letters  to  read  oyer 
again  he  knew  it  was  true. 

'*  Bemember,  if  he  casts  it  off,  it  is  your  child."  The  long  dead 
lips  still  spoke.    His  mother  had  pronounced  his  doom  herself. 

'^I  am  illegitimate/'  said  John  to  himself.  And  he  remembered 
Di  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  while  his 'mother  simpered  at 
him  from  the  wall.    The  solid  earth  had  failed  beneath  his  feet. 

Let  us  beware  how  we  sin,  inasmuch  as  by  God's  decree  we  do  not 
pay.  We  could  almost  conceive  a  right  to  do  as  we  will  if  we 
could  keep  the  penalty  to  ourselves,  and  pay  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.  But  not  from  us  is  the  inevitable  payment  required. 
The  young,  the  innocent,  the  unborn  smart  for  us,  are  made 
bankrupt  for  us ;  from  them  is  exacted  the  deficit  which  we  have 
left  behind.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children 
heavily — heavily. 


Chapter  XXXm. 

"  What  name  doth  Joy  most  borrow 
When  life  is  fair? 

•To-morrow.'" 

George  Eliot 

On  her  hurried  return  to  London,  the  morning  after  the 
ice  carnival,  Di  found  Mrs.  Gourtenay  in  that  condition  of  illness, 
not  necessarily  dangerous,  in  which  the  linseed  poultice  and 
the  steam  kettle  and  the  complexion  of  the  beef-tea  are  the  ob- 
jects of  an  all-absorbing  interest  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
subject. 

Di  was  glad  not  to  be  questioned  upon  the  one  subject  that  was 
never  absent  from  her  thoughts*  As  Mrs.  Courtenay  became 
convalescent  she  was  able  to  leave  her  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
pace  in  the  quieter  parts  of  Kensington  Gtardens.  Happiness,  like 
sorrow,  is  easier  to  bear  out  of  doors,  and  Di  had  a  lurking  feeling 
that  would  hardly  bear  being  put  into  words,  but  was  none  the 
worse  company  for  that,  that  the  crocuses  and  the  first  bird-note 
in  the  trees  and  the  pale  sky  knew  her  secret  and  rejoiced  with 
her. 

John  would  come  to  her.  He  was  getting  well,  and  the  first 
day  he  could  he  would  come  to  her,  and  tell  her  once  more  that  he 
loved  her.  And  she?  Impossible,  incredible  as  it  seemed,  she 
should  tell  him  that  she  loved  him   too.    Imagination  stopped 
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ibrt  there.  Everything  after  that  was  a  complete  blank.  They 
wmld  be  engaged?  They  would  be  married?  Other  people 
who  loTed  did  so.  Words,  mere  words,  applicable  to  "other 
people/'  but  not  to  her  and  John.  Gould  such  impossible 
kppinesB  ever  come  about?  Never,  never.  She  must  be  mad 
to  think  of  such  a  thing.  It  could  not  be.  Yet  it  was  so ;  it  was 
coming,  it  was  sure,  this  new,  incomprehensible,  dreaded  happiness, 
of  which,  now  that  it  was  almost  within  her  trembling  hand,  she 
hardly  dared  to  think. 

''  Di,"  said  Mrs.  Courtenay  one  afternoon  as  she  cam^  in  from 
her  walk,  "  there  is  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  about  John.    He  is 

going  to  contest at  the  general  election  in  opposition  to  the 

present  fiadical  member.  Did  he  say  anything  about  it  while 
you  were  at  Overleigh?  It  must  have  been  arranged  some 
time  ago." 

"  No,  granny,  he  did  not  mention  it." 

''  I  am  glad  he  is  taking  part  in  politics  at  last.  It  is  time.  I 
may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  he  will  make  his  mark." 

**  I  am  sure  he  wilV'  said  Di. 

Mr.  Courtenay  looked  in  some  perplexity  at  her  grand-daughter. 
It  seemed  to  her,  from  Di's  account,  that  she  had  taken  John's 
accident  very  placidly.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  girl's  apparent 
callousness  when  his  life  had  been  endangered  in  the  mine.  It  was> 
very  provoking  to  Mrs.  Courtenay  that  this  beautiful  creature, 
whom  she  had  taken  out  for  nearly  four  years,  seemed  to  have  too 
much  heart  to  be  willing  to  marry  without  love,  and  too  little  to 
iall  genuinely  in  love. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  had  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  providing 
her  with  a  new  and  becoming  morning  gown  for  that  visit,  and 
Bi  had  managed  to  lose  one  of  the  lace  handkerchiefs  she  had 
lent  her,  and  had  come  back  unengaged  after  all.  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
who  had  taken  care  to  accept  the  invitation  for  her  without 
ccmsnlting  her,  and  had  ordered  the  gown  in  spite  of  Di's  remon- 
etrances,  felt  keenly  that  if  Di  had  refused  John,  she  had  gone  ta 
that  social  gathering  under  false  pretences. 

''Di/'  she  said,  ''I  seldom  ask  questions,  but  I  have  been 
wondering  during  the  last  few  days  whether  you  have  anything  to 
tdl  me  or  not." 

Considering  that  this  was  not  a  question,  it  was  certainly  couched 
in  a  form  conducive  to  eliciting  information. 

"  I  have  and  I  have  not,"  said  Di.  ''  Of  course  I  know  what  you 
expected,  but  it  did  not  happen." 

"You  mean  John  did  not  propose  to  you  ?  " 

"No,  granny." 
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Mrs.  Oonrtenay  was  silent.  She  was  prepared  to  be  seriously 
annoyed  with  Di,  and  it  seemed  John  was  in  fault  after  alL  There 
is  no  relaxation  for  a  natural  irritability  in  being  angry  with  a 
person  a  hundred  miles  o£ 

"  I  think  he  meant  to/'  said  Di,  turning  pint. 

Mrs.  Gourtenay  saw  the  change  of  colour  with  surprise. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  do  you  care  for  him  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  Di,  looking  straight  at  her  grandmother. 

" I  am  very  thankful,"  said  Mrs.  Gourtenay.  "I  have  nothing 
left  to  wish  for.  I  believe  I  have  sometimes  done  you  an  injustice," 
she  said  tremulously,  after  wiping  her  spectacles.  "I  thought 
you  valued  your  own  freedom  and  independence  too  much  to 
marry.  It  is  difficult  to  advise  the  young  to  give  their  love  if  they 
don't  want  to.  Yet,  as  one  grows  old,  one  sees  that  the  very  best 
things  we  women  have  lose  all  their  virtue  if  we  keep  them  to 
ourselves.  Our  love,  if  we  withhold  it,  our  freedom  if  we  retain  it — 
what  are  they  later  on  in  life  but  dead  seed  in  our  hands  ?  Oar 
best  is  ours  only  to  give.  Our  part  is  to  give  it  to  some  one  who 
is  worthy  of  it.  I  think  John  is  worthy.  I  wish  he  had  managed 
to  speak,  and  that  it  were  all  settled." 

"  It  is  really  settled,"  said  DL  "  Now  and  then  I  feel  frightened, 
and  think  I  may  have  made  a  mistake,  but  I  know  all  the  time  that  is 
foolish.  I  am  certain  he  cares  for  me,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  knows 
I  care  for  him,  granny" — ^blushing  furiously — "I  often  vrish  now 
that  I  had  not  said  quite  so  many  idiotic  things  about  love  and 
marriage  before  I  knew  anything  about  them.  Do  you  remember 
how  I  used  to  favour  you  with  my  views  about  them?  " 

^'I  don't  think  they  were  exactly  idiotic.  Only  the  elect 
hesitate  to  pronounce  opinions  on  subjects  of  which  they  are 
ignorant.  I  have  heard  extremely  intelligent  men  say  things  quite 
as  silly  about  housekeeping  and  the  rearing  of  infants.  You,  like 
them,  spoke  according  to  your  lights,  which  were  small.  I  don't 
know  about  charming  men.  There  are  not  any  nowadays.  Bat 
it  is  always 

'.  .  .  a  pity  when  cbarmisg  women 
Talk  of  things  that  they  don't  understand.' " 

•*  We  should  not  have  many  subjects  of  conversation  if  we  did 
not,"  said  Di. 

And  the  old  woman  and  the  young  one  embraced  each  other  with 
tears  in  their  eyes. 
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Chapteb  XXXIV. 

••Oh,  well  for  Ydm  whose  will  is  strong!" — Tennyson, 

There  come  times  in  our  livee  when  the  mind  lies  broken  on  the 
lercdying  wheel  of  our  thought  **  I  am  illegitimate."  That  was 
the  one  thought  which  made  John's  bed  for  him  at  nighty  which 
followed  him  throughout  the  spectral  day,  until  it  brought  him 
back  to  the  spectral  night  again. 

It  was  a  quiyer  in  wluch  were  many  poisoned  arrows.  Because  the 
first  that  struck  him  was  well  nigh  unbearable,  the  others  did  not 
fkil  to  reach  their  mark. 

If  he  were  nameless  and  penniless,  he  could  not  marry  Di.  That 
was  the  first  arrow.  Such  marriages  are  possible  only  in  books 
and  in  that  sacred  profession  which,  in  spite  of  numerous  instances 
to  the  contrary,  beUeyes  that  "  The  Lord  will  proyide."  Di  would 
Bot  be  allowed  to  marry  him,  eyen  if  she  were  willing  to  do  so.  And 
after  a  time — a  long  time  perhaps — she  would  marry  some  one  else, 
iKWsiblyLord  Hemsworth. 

John  writhed.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  this  woman.  He  had 
bent  her  strong  will  to  loye  him,  as  a  proud  woman  only  can.  She 
bad  been  hard  to  win,  but  she  was  his  as  much  as  if  they  were 
already  married ;  his  by  right,  as  the  liying  Galatea  was  by  right 
the  sculptor's,  who  gaye  her  marble  heart  the  throbbing  life  and 
love  of  his  own. 

"  She  is  mine — I  cannot  giye  her  up,"  he  said  aloud. 

There  was  no  yoice,  nor  any  that  answered. 

Strange  how  the  ploughshare  turns  up  little  tags  and  ends  of 
forgotten  rubbish  buried  by  the  mould  of  a  few  years'  dust. 

One  utterance  of  Archie's,  absolutely  forgotten  till  now, 
was  continually  recurring  to  John's  mind.  Its  barbed  point 
rankled. 

''There  must  be  a  mint  of  money  in  an  old  barrack  stufied  full 
of  gimcracks  like  this.  If  oyer  I  wanted  a  hundred  or  two  I  would 
trot  oat  one  of  those  little  silyer  Johnnies  in  no  time,  if  they  were 
-mine." 

And  he  would.  If  the  thought  of  what  Colonel  Tempest  and 
Archie  would  achieye  after  his  own  death  had  stung  John  as 
Archie  said  that,  how  should  he  bear  to  stand  by  and  see  them  do 
it?  The  books,  the  pictures,  the  family  manuscripts  which  he 
was  eyen  then  arranging,  tiie  jewels,  the  renowned  diamond 
Jiecklace  that  the  Spanish  Goyemment  had  o£Eered  to  buy  from 
his  grandfather,  which  he  had  hoped  one  day  to  clasp  on  Di's 
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neck — all  the  possessions  of  the  past  bnt  almost  regal  state  of  a 
great  name,  which  he  had  kept  with  such  a  reverent  hand — he 
should  live  to  see  them  cast  right  and  left,  lost,  sold,  squandered, 
stolen.  Archie  would  give  the  diamonds  to  the  first  actress 
who  asked  for  them.  Colonel  Tempest  would  be  equally  "  open- 
handed." 

As  the  days  went  on  John  shut  his  eyes  to  the  pictures  in  the 
gallery  as  he  passed  through  it.  A  mute  suspense  and  reproach 
seemed  to  hang  about  the  whole  place.  The  Velasquez  and  the 
Titian  peered  at  him.  Tempest  of  the  Bed  Hand  clutched  his 
sword  hilt  uneasily.  Mieris'  old  Dutchwoman  seemed  to  haye  lost 
her  interest  in  selling  her  maryellous  string  of  onions  to  the  little 
boy.  Bibalta's  Spanish  Jesuit  fingered  the  red  cross  of  Santiago 
embroidered  on  his  breast,  and  looked  askance  at  John. 

John  turned  back  many  times  from  the  library  door.  The  new 
books  which  he  had  had  bound  in  exact  reproduction  of  a  beautiful 
old  missal  of  the  Tempest  collection,  and  for  the  arrival  of  which 
he  had  been  eagerly  waiting,  remained  untouched  in  their  packing 
cases.    He  could  not  look  at  them. 

Once  he  went  into  the  dining-hall,  unused  when  he  was  alone, 
and  opened  one  of  the  ponderous  shutters.  The  rich  light  pierced 
the  solemn  gloom,  catching  the  silver  sconces  on  the  wall,  and 
the  silver  figures  standing  in  the  carved  niches  above  the  fire- 
place. 

**  You  will  not  give  us  up/'  they  seemed  to  say ;  and  the  little 
Cavalier  turned  to  his  lady  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

As  John  closed  the  shutter  his  eyes  fell  on  the  Tempest  motto 
on  the  pane,  "  Ji?  leferay  durant  ma  vie** ;  and  it  stabbed  him  like 
a  knife. 

He  went  out  into  the  open  air  like  one  pursued,  and  paced  in 
the  dead  forest  waiting  for  the  spring.  All  he  had  held  so  sacred 
meant  nothing  then — nothing,  nothing,  nothing. 

The  Tempest  motto,  round  which  he  had  bound  his  life,  round 
which  his  most  solemn  convictions  and  aspirations  had  grown  up, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  had  been  mocked.  He,  a  name- 
less bastard,  the  ofispring  of  a  mere  common  intrigue,  had  been 
fooled  into  believing  that  he  was  John  Tempest,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  greatest  families  in  England ;  that  Overleigh  belonged  to 
him,  and  he  to  it,  as  entirely  as — nay,  more  than — his  own  hands 
and  feet  and  eyes. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  been  acting  a  serious  part  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  on  a  stage  with  many  others,  and  suddenly  they  had  all 
dropped  their  masks,  and  were  grinning  at  him  with  satyr  faces  in 
grotesque  attitudes,  and  he  found  that  he  alone  had  mistaken  a 
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eereaming  farce,  of  which  he  was  the  butt,  for  a  drama  of  which  he 
had  imagined  himself  one  of  the  principal  figures. 

John  laughed  a  harsh  wild  laugh  under  the  solemn  oyerarching 
trees.  Everything,  himself  included,  had  undergone  a  hideous 
distortion.  His  whole  life  was  dislocated.  His  faith  in  God 
and  man  wavered.  The  keystone  of  his  existence  was  gone 
from  the  arch,  and  the  stones  struck  him  as  they  fell  round 
Iiim.  The  confusion  was  so  great  that  for  the  first  few  days  he 
was  incapable  of  action,  incapable  of  reflection,  incapable  of  any- 
thisg. 

Mitty!  That  thought  came  next.  That  stung.  He  had 
nothing  in  the  wide  world  which  he  could  call  his  own,  no  roof  for 
Hitty,  no  fire  to  warm  her  by.  He  was  absolutely  without  means. 
His  mother's  small  fortune  he  had  sunk  in  an  annuity  for  Mr. 
Goodwin.  What  would  become  of  Mitty  ?  How  would  she  survive 
being  uprooted  from  her  little  nest  in  the  garret  gallery  ?  How 
would  she  bear  to  see  her  lamb  turned  adrift  upon  the  world  ? 
Mitty  was  growing  old,  and  her  faithful  love  for  him  would  make 
the  last  years  sorrowful  which  were  so  happy  now.  Oh,  if  he 
could  only  wait  till  Mitty  died ! 

John  had  not  wept  a  tear  for  himself,  but  he  hid  his  face 
against  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  trees  that  were  not  his,  and  sobbed 
aloud  at  the  thought  of  Mitty. 

And  next  day  came  a  letter  from  Archie,  saying  that  Colonel 
Tempest  was  at  death's  door  in  one  of  the  London  hospitals,  owing 
to  having  accidentally  shot  himself  with  a  revolver.  John  sent 
money,  much  more  than  was  actually  necessary,  and  drew  breath. 
Nothing  could  be  done  until  Colonel  Tempest  was  either  conva- 
lescent or  dead.  He  was  reprieved  from  telling  Mitty  anything 
for  the  moment. 

And  as  the  spring  was  just  beginning  to  whisper  to  the 
sleeping  earth,  and  the  buds  of  the  horse-chestnut  to  grow  white 
and  woolly  beneath  the  nursery  windows,  as  John  had  seen  them 
many  and  many  a  time — how  or  why  I  know  not,  but  with  the 
waking  of  the  year  Mitty  began  to  faiL 

She  had  never  been  ill  in  John's  recollection.  She  had  had  '^  a 
hone  in  her  leg  "  occasionally,  but  excepting  that  mysterious  ailment 
and  a  touch  of  rheumatism  in  later  years,  Mitty  had  always  been 
qnite  well.    She  was  not  actually  ill  now,  but 

It  was  useless  to  tell  her  not  to  *^  do "  her  nurseries  herself, 
and  to  positively  forbid  her  to  wash  his  socks  and  handkerchiefs. 
llCtty  worked  exactly  the  same ;  and  John  with  an  ache  at  his 
heart  came  indoors  every  day  in  time  for  nursery  tea,  and  Mitty 
made  him  buttered  toast,  and  was  happy  beyond  words;  but  I 
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think  ber  eyesight  must  have  begun  to  Ml  her,  or  she  would  bare* 
seen  bow  grey  and  haggard  the  face  of  ber  '^  Iamb  "  became  as  the- 
days  went  by. 

Who  shall  say  when  a  thought  begins  ?  Long  before  we  see  it 
it  was  there,  but  our  eyes  were  bolden.  "  L' amour  commence  par 
rombre.'*    So  do  many  things  besides  love. 

The  letters  were  destroyed.  When  did  John  think  of  that  firsts 
or  rather,  when  did  he  first  hear  it  whispered  ?  Why  was  his 
mind  always  going  back  to  that  ? 

He  would  not  have  burned  them  if  he  had  taken  time  to  con- 
sider, but  the  first  impulse  to  do  with  them  as  their  writer  had 
herself  intended  had  been  acted  upon  before  he  had  eyen  thought 
of  their  bearing  upon  himself  and  others. 

At  any  rate  they  were  gone — quite  gone — sprinkled  to  the  four 
winds  of  heayen. 

There  was  no  other  proof. 

And  his — no,  not  his  father — Hr.  Tempest,  who  knew  all  about 
him,  had  intended  him  to  be  his  heir.  He  had  left  him  his  name 
and  his  place,  with  a  solemn  charge  to  do  his  duty  by  them. 

"  I  haye  done  it,"  said  John  to  himself,  "  as  those  two  would 
never  have  done.  Shall  I  let  all  go  to  rack  and  ruin  now?  If 
I  was  not  born  a  Tempest  I  have  become  one.  I  am  one,  and  if  I 
marry  one  my  children  will  be  Tempests,  and  those  two  fools  will 
not  be  sufiered  to  pull  Overleigh  stone  from  stone,  and  drag  a 
great  name  into  the  dust;  as  they  would,  as  they  assuredly 
would.  Had  not  Mr.  Tempest  foreseen  this  when  he  exacted  that 
solemn  promise  from  John  on  his  death-bed  to  uphold  the  honour 
of  the  family  ?  Gould  he  break  that  promise  ?  And  through  the 
vain  sophistries,  upsetting  them  all,  a  mad  cry  rang,  '^  Di  loves 
me  I    She  loves  me  at  last  1    I  cannot  give  hec  up ! " 

The  challenge  was  thrown  out  into  ^e  darkness.  No  one  took 
it  up. 

A  fierce  restlessness  laid  hold  on  John.  He  rushed  up  to 
London  several  times  to  hear  how  Colonel  Tempest  was  going  on. 
Each  time  he  told  himself  that  he  was  going  to  see  Di.  But 
although  the  first  time  he  went  to  Colonel  Tempest's  lodgings 
the  servant  informed  him  that  Di  was  with  her  father,  he  did  not 
ask  to  see  her.  Each  time  he  came  back  without  having  dared  to 
go  to  the  little  house  in  Kensington.  He  could  not  meet  those 
grave  clear  eyes  with  the  new  gentleness  in  them  that  went  to 
his  head  like  wina  He  knew  they  would  make  him  forget 
everything,  everything  except  that  he  loved  her,  and  would  sell 
his  very  soul  for  her. 
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Time  stopped.  In  all  this  enormons  interval  the  buds  of  the 
lioise-eheBtnut  had  not  yet  burst  to  green*  It  was  ages  since  be 
hid  seen  the  first  primrose,  and  yet  to-day,  as  be  waJked  in  the 
woods  on  the  day  after  bis  return  from  another  futile  journey  to 
L(mdoD,  they  were  all  out  in  the  forest  still. 

And  something  stirred  within  him  that  had  not  deigned  to  take 
notice  of  all  his  feverish  asseverations  and  wanderings,  that  had 
not  rebuked  him,  that  liad  not  even  listened  when  he  had  said 
repeatedly  that  he  could  not  give  up  Di. 

Bj  an  invisible  hand  the  challenge  was  taken  up,  and  John 
knew  the  time  of  conflict  was  at  hand. 

He  walked  on  and  on,  not  knowing  where  he  went,  past  the 
forest  and  the  meadow-land,  and  away  over  the  rolling  moors, 
with  only  Lindo  for  his  companion. 

At  last  his  newly  returned  strength  failing  him,  he  threw 
himself  down  in  the  dry  wind-swept  heathen  He  had  not 
outstripped  his  thoughts.  This  v^as  the  appointed  place.  Ho 
knew  it  even  as  he  flung  himself  down.    His  hour  was  come. 

It  was  an  April  afternoon,  pale  and  bleak.  The  late  frost  had 
come  back,  and  had  silenced  the  birds.  One  only  deeply  in  love^ 
somewhere  near  at  hand,  but  invisible,  repeated  plaintively  over  and 
oyer  again  a  small  bird-name  in  the  silence  of  the  shrinking  spring. 

And  John's  heart  said  over  and  over  again  one  little  word — 

«Di,Di,I>ir* 

There  are  some  sacrifices  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  self- 
nratilation.  That  is  why  principle  often  falls  before  the 
onslaught  of  a  deep  human  passion,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
rebeUion  of  human  nature  brought  to  bay,  against  the  execution 
upon  itself  of  that  dread  command  of  the  spiritual  nature,  ''If 
thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off." 

To  give  up  certain  liffections  is  with  some  natures  to  give  up 
all  possibility  of  the  quickening  into  life  of  that  latent  maturer 
self  that  craves  for  existence  in  each  one  of  us.  It  is  to  take,  for 
better,  for  worse,  a  more  meagre  form  of  life,  destitute,  not  of 
happiness,  perhaps,  but  of  those  common  joys  and  sorrows  which 
loost  of  all  bind  us  in  sympathy  with  our  fellow-men.  What 
marriage  in  itself  is  to  the  majority,  the  love  of  one  fellow- 
ereature,  and  one  only,  is  to  the  few.  To  a  few,  happily  a  very 
few,  there  is  only  one  hand  that  can  minister  among  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd.  There  was  none  other  woman  in  the  world  for 
John,  save  only  DL  Sayings  common  to  vulgarity,  profaned  by 
every  breach  of  promise  case,  can  yet  be  true  sometimes. 

'*I«,pi,Di!"  said  John. 

He  tried  to  recall  her  face,  but  he  could  not.    When  they  were^ 
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together  he  had  not  Been  her ;  he  had  only  felt  her  presence,  only 
trembled  at  each  slight  moyement  of  her  hands.  He  always 
watched  them  when  he  was  talking  to  her.  He  knew  every 
movement  of  those  strong,  slender  hands  by  heart.  She  had  a 
little  way  of  opening  and  shutting  her  left  hand  as  she  talked. 
He  smiled  even  now  as  he  thought  of  it.  And  she  had  a  certain 
ware  in  her  hair  just  above  the  ear,  that  vras  not  the  same  o?er 
the  other  ear.    But  her  face — no,  he  could  not  see  her  face. 

He  tried  again.  They  were  sitting  once  again,  he  and  she,  not 
very  near,  nor  very  far  apart,  in  the  low  entresol  room  at 
Overleigh.  He  could  see  her  now.  She  was  arranging  the  lilies 
of  the  valley,  and  he  was  saying  to  himself,  as  he  vratched  her 
-with  his  chin  in  his  hands, ''  This  is  only  the  beginning.  There 
will  be  many  times  like  this,  only  dearer  imd  sweeter  than  this.'* 

Many  times !  That  deep  conviction  had  proved  as  false  as  all 
the  rest — as  false  as  everything  else  which  he  had  trusted. 

And  all  in  a  moment  as  he  looked,  as  he  remembered,  was  it 
endurance,  was  it  principle,  that  seemed  to  snap  ? 

He  set  his  teeth  and  ground  his  heel  into  the  earth;  Agony 
had  come  upon  him.  Passion,  writhing  in  torment,  rose  gigantic 
without  warning  and  seized  him  in  a  Titan  grip.  It  was  a  duel  to 
the  death. 

John  sat  motionless  in  the  solitude  of  the  heather.  The  bird 
was  silent.  On  either  hand  the  level  moors  met  the  level  sky. 
Lindo  walked  in  and  out  in  semi  and  total  eclipse  near  at  hand, 
now  emerging  life-size  upon  a  hillock,  now  visible  only  as  an 
erect  travelling  tail  amid  the  heather.  The  sun  came  faintly  out. 
There  was  a  little  speech  of  bees,  a  little  quivering  among  the 
poised  spears  of  the  tall  bleached  grasses  against  the  sky. 

Time  passed. 

John's  was  not  the  easy  faith  which  believes  that  in  another 
world  what  has  been  given  up  in  this  will  be  restored  a  thousand- 
fold. The  hope  of  future  reward  had  no  more  power  to  move 
him  than  the  fear  of  future  punishment.  The  heaven  of  rewards 
of  which  those  speak  who  have  authority,  would  be  no  heaven  at 
all  to  many ;  a  place  from  which  the  noblest  would  turn  away. 
Love  worthy  of  the  name,  even  down  here,  gives  all,  asking 
nothing  back. 

John  did  not  try  to  define  even  to  himself  the  faith  by  which 
he  had  lived  so  far;  but  as  the  veiled  sun  stooped  near  and 
nearer  to  the  west,  he  began  to  see,  as  clearly  as  he  saw  the 
sword-grass  shaking  against  the  sky,  that  he  was  about  to  remain 
true  to  it,  or  be  false  to  it  for  ever. 
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Perhaps  that  faith  was  more  than  anything  eke  a  stem 
iU^giance  to  the  Giver  of  that  law  within  the  heart  which 
independent  natures  ever  recognise  as  the  only  true  authority; 
wMdi  John  had  early  elected  to  obey,  which  he  had  obeyed  with 
ease,  till  now.  He  had  been  condemned  by  many  as  a  free- 
thinker; for  to  be  obedient  to  the  divine  prompting  has  ever 
been  stigmatised  as  lawlessness  by  those  who  are  obedient  to  a 
written  code.    John  had  no  code. 

Tet  Grod,  who  made  (if  the  tonrists  who  cheaply  move  in 
flocks  on  beaten  highways  conld  only  believe  it)  those  solitary, 
isolated  natures,  knew  what  He  was  about.  And  to  those  to 
whom  little  human  guidance  is  vouchsafed  He  adds  courage,  and 
that  self-reliance  which  comes  only  of  a  deep-rooted  faith  in  a 
God  who  will  not  keep  silence,  who  will  not  leave  the  traveller 
journeying  towards  Him  unpiloted  upon  a  lonely  shore,  or 
ultimately  suffer  His  least  holy  one  to  see  corruption. 

John  looked  wildly  round  him.  Even  nature  seemed  to  have 
turned  against  him.  It  spoke  of  peace  when  there  was  no  peace. 
For  nature  has  no  power  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  that  cup  of 
self-surrender  which  even  Christ  EQmself,  beneath  the  kindred 
stars  of  still  Gethsemane,  prayed  might  pass  from  Him. 

John  hid  his  convulsed  face  in  his  hands. 

The  crises  of  life  have  their  hour  of  loneliness  and  prostration, 
their  agony  and  bloody  sweat.  That  cup  which  may  not  pass, 
how  ennobling  it  is  to  read  of  in  the  lives  of  others,  how 
interesting  to  theorise  upon  in  our  own ;  how  appalling  in  actual 
experience,  when  it  is  in  our  hands  to  drink  or  to  refuse; 
refusing  for  ever  with  it,  if  we  accept  it  not,  the  hwd  of  Him 
who  offers  it  t 

The  solemn  world  of  grey  earth  and  sky  waited.  The  light  in 
the  west  waited.  How  much  longer  were  they  to  wait  ?  How 
mudi  longer  would  this  bowed  figure  sway  itself  to  and  fro  ? 

''I  will  do  it  I''  said  John  suddenly,  and  with  a  harsh 
inarticulate  cry  he  flung  himself  down  on  his  face  among  the 
heather,  clutching  the  soft  earth ;  for  the  Hand  of  the  God  whom 
he  would  not  deny  was  heavy  on  him. 
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Chaptee  XXXV. 

"The  dead  abide  with  ns!  Though  stark  and  cold 
Earth  seems  to  grip  them,  thej  are  with  us  stilL 
They  have  forged  our  chains  of  being  for  good  or  ill." 

MathUde  Blind, 

John  was  late.    Mitty  looked  out  several  times  to  see  if  he  were 
eomiDg,  and  then  put  down  the  tea-cake  to  the  fire. 

At  last  his  step  came  slowly  along  the  garret  gallery,  and 
Lindo,  who  approved  of  nursery  tea,  walked  in  first,  his  ignity 
somewhat  impaired  by  a  brier  hanging  from  his  back  flounce. 

John  saw  the  firelight  through  the  open  door,  and  the  figure 
in  the  low  chair  waiting  for  him.  She  had  heard  him  coming, 
and  was  getting  stiffly  up  to  make  the  tea. 

**  Mitty,  you  should  not  wait  for  me,*'  he  said,  sitting  down  in 
his  own  place  by  the  fire. 

Would  they  let  her  keep  the  brass  kettle  and  her  silver  tea- 
pot ?  Tes,  no  doubt  they  would ;  but  somebody  would  have  to 
ask.  He  supposed  he  should  be  that  somebody.  Everything 
she  possessed  had  been  bought  by  himself  with  other  people's 
money. 

He  let  the  tea  last  as  long  as  possible.  If  Lindo  had  more  than 
his  share  of  tea-cake,  no  ono  was  the  wiser.  At  last  Mitty  cleared 
away,  and  sat  down  in  the  rocking-chair. 

"  Don't  light  the  candles,  Mitty." 

"  Why  not,  my  dear?  I  can't  be  settin'  with  my  hands  before 
me,  and  holes  in  your  socks  a  shame  to  be  seen." 

John  came  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  beside  her,  and  leaned  his 
head  against  her. 

"  Never  mind  the  socks  just  now.  There  is  something  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about." 

He  looked  at  the  fire  through  the  bars  of  the  high  nursery 
fender,  and  something  in  its  glimmer,  seen  from  so  near  the  floor 
through  the  remembered  pattern  of  the  wires  which  he  had  lost 
sight  of  for  twenty  years,  suddenly  recalled  the  times  when  he 
had  sat  on  the  hearthrug,  as  he  was  sitting  now,  with  his  head 
against  Mitty's  knee,  confiding  to  her  what  he  would  do  when  he 
was  a  man. 

"Do  you  remember,  Mitty,"  he  said,  "how  I  used  to  tell  you 
that  when  I  grew  up  you  should  ride  in  a  carriage,  and  have  a 
gold  brooch,  and  a  clock  that  played  a  tune?" 

"  I  remember,  my  darling ;  and  how,  next  time  Charles  went 
into  Tork|  you  give  him  all  you  had,  wd  half-a-crown  it  was,  to 
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buy  me  a  brooch,  and  the  silly  staring  fool  went  and  spent  it,  and 
bronght  back  that  great  thing  with  the  mock  stones  in.  And  you 
was  as  pleased  as  pleased.  Eh  I  I  was  angry  with  Charles  for 
taking  your  bits  of  money ;  and  all  he  said  was,  *  Well,  Mrs. 
EmsoD,  I  went  to  a  many  shops,  and  I  give  fire  shillin's  for  it  so 
as  to  get  a  big  nn.' " 

"I  remember  it,*'  said  John.  ^'  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  small 
poultice.  And  so  Charles  paid  half.  Good  old  Charles !  I  seem 
to  have  been  much  deceived  in  my  youth." 

His  deep-set  eyes  watched  the  fire,  watched  the  semblance  of  a 
little  castle  in  the  heart  of  the  glow.  Mitty  was  quite  happy  with 
her  darling's  head  against  her  knee. 

*'  When  the  castle  falls  in  I  will  tell  her,"  said  John  to  himself. 

Bat  the  fire  had  settled  itself.  The  castle  held.  At  last  Mitty 
put  out  her  hand  and  gave  it  a  poke — not  with  the  brass  poker, 
of  course,  but  with  a  little  black  slave  which  did  that  polished 
aristocrat's  work  for  it. 

"Mitty,"  said  John,  ^^I  am  not  so  rich  now  as  when  I  was  in 
pinafores;  and  even  then,  you  see,  the  brooch  was  not  bought  with 
my  own  money.  Charles  gave  half.  I  have  never  given  you  any- 
thing that  was  paid  for  with  my  own  money.  I  have  been  spending 
other  people's  sdl  my  life." 

"  Why,  bless  your  dear  heart ! "  said  Mitty ;  "  and  who  gave 
me  my  silver  teapot,  I  should  like  to  know,  and  the  ivory 
workbox,  and  that  very  kettle  a-staring  you  in  the  face,  and 
the  Wedgwood  tea-things,  and— and .  everything,  if  it  was 
not  you?" 

John  did  not  answer  ;  his  face  twitched. 

The  bars  of  the  feiider  were  blurred.  The  brass  kettle,  instead 
of  staring  him  in  the  face,  melted  quite  away. 

Mitty  stroked  his  head  and  face. 

"  Cryin' ! "  she  said — "  my  lamby  cryin' ! " 

''Not  for  myself,  Mitty." 

« Who  for,  then  ?    For  that  Miss  Dinah  ?  " 

"No,  Mitty,  for  you.  This  is  no  home  for  you  and  me." 
He  took  her  hard  hand  and  rubbed  his  cheek  against  it.  ''It 
belongs  to  Colonel  Tempest.    I  am  not  my  father's  son,  Mitty." 

"Well,  my  precious,"  said  Mitty  soothingly,  in  no  wise  dis- 
composed by  what  John  feared  would  have  quite  overwhelmed  her, 
"  and  if  your  poor  mammy  did  say  as  much  to  me  when  she  was 
light-headed,  when  her  pains  was  on  her,  there's  no  call  to  fret 
about  that,  seeing  it's  a  long  time  ago,  and  her  dead  and  all. 
Poor  thing !  I  can  see  her  now,  with  her  pretty  eyes  and  her  little 
hands,  and  she'd  put  her  head  against  me,  and  say,  'Nursey' 
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(Nnrsey  I  was  to  her),  *  Fm  not  fit  neither  to  live"  nor  to  die/ 
Many  and  many's  the  night  Tve  roared  to  think  of  her  after  she 
was  gone,  when  yon  was  asleep  in  yonr  crib.  But  there's  no  need 
for  yon  to  fret,  my  deary." 

John's  heart  contracted.    Mitty  knew  also.    Oh,  if  he  znight 
bnt  have  started  life  knowing  what  even  Mitty  knew ! 

<<  They'd  no  business  to  marry  her  to  Mr.  Tempest/'  continued 
Mitty,  shaking  her  head,  ''and  she,  poor  thing,  idolising  that 
black  Lord  Fane,  as  was  her  first  cousin.  It  wasn't  likely,  after 
that,  she'd  settle  to  Mr.  Tempest,  who  was  as  light  as  tow;  it 
was  against  nature.  She  never  took  a  bit  of  interest  in  him,  nor 
him  in  her  neither,  that  I  could  see.  A  hard  man  he  was,  too — 
a  hard  man.  She  sent  for  him  when  she  was  dying ;  she  would 
not  see  him  while  there  was  any  chance.  'Forgive  me,'  she 
says;  she  says  it  over  and  over,  me  holding  her  up.  'I  wouldn't 
ask  it  if  I  was  staying,  but  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can  by  dying. 
It's  not  much  to  make  up,  but  it's  the  best  I  can.  And/  she  says, 
*  don't  think.  Jack,  as  all  women  are  bad  like  me.  There's  a  many 
good  ones  as  'nil  make  you  happy  yet  when  I'm  gone.'  I  can  see 
him  now,  standing  by  her,  looking  past  her  out  of  the  window 
with  his  face  like  a  fiint.  '  I've  known  two  false  ones,'  he  says ; 
and  he  went  away  without  another  word.  And  she  says  after  a 
bit  to  me, '  I've  always  been  frightened  at  the  ;rery  thought  of 
dying,  but  it's  living  I'm  frightened  of  now.'  Eh  I  Master  John, 
your  poor  mammy !  She  did  repent.  And  Mr.  Tempest  sent  for 
me  to  the  library  after  the  funeral,  and  he  says, '  Promise  me, 
nurse,  that  you'll  never  repeat  what  your  mistress  said  to  me  when 
she  was  not  herself.'  And  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and  I  promised. 
And  I've  never  breathed  it  to  any  living  soul,  not  to  one,  I 
haven't,  from  that  day  to  this." 

'^  I  found  it  out  three  weeks  ago/'  said  John.  "  And  as  I  am 
not  Mr.  Tempest's  son,  everything  I  have  belongs  by  right  to 
Colonel  Tempest,  the  next  heir,  not  to  me.  Overleigh  is  not 
mine ;  it  never  was  mine." 

But  Mitty  could  not  be  made  to  understand  what  his  mother's 
frailty  had  to  do  with  John.  When  at  last  she  grasped  the  idea 
that  John  would  make  known  the  fact  that  he  was  not  his 
father's  son,  she  was  simply  incredulous  that  her  lamb  could  do 
such  a  thing — could  bring  shame  upon  his  own  mother.  No, 
whatever  else  he  might  do,  he  would  never  do  that.  Why,  Mrs* 
Alcock  would  know;  and  friends  as  she  was  with  Mrs.  Aloock, 
and  had  been  for  years,  such  a  word  had  never  passed  her  lips* 
And  the  people  in  the  village,  and  the  tradespeople,  and  Jones 
and  Evans  fh>m  Tork,  who  were  putting  up  the  new  curtains-* 
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I      ^rerybody  would  know.    Mitty  became  quite  agitated.    Surely, 
I      snrely,  he'd  never  tell  against  his  poor  mother  in  her  grave. 
I  ''Hitty/'  said  John,  forcing  himself  to  repeat  what  it  had  been 

difficult  enough  to  say  once,  "  don't  you  see  that  I  can't  stay  here 
and  keep  what  is  not  mine  ?    Nothing  is  mine  if  I  am  not  Mr. 
Tdmpest's  son.    I  ought  never  to  have  been  called  so.    We  must 
^  away.*' 
But  Mitty  was  perplexed. 

''Not  to  that  great  weary  house  in  London,"  she  said  anxiously, 
"with  every  spot  of  water  to  carry  up  from  the  bottom  ?  " 

''That  is  not  mine  either,"  said  John  in  despair,  rising  to  his 
feet  and  standing  before  her.  "  Oh,  Mitty,  try  and  understand. 
Nothing  is  mine— nothing,  nothing, nothing;  not  even  the  clothes 
I  have  on.    I  am  a  beggar." 

Mitty  looked  at  him  in  a  dazed  way.  She  could  not  understand, 
but  she  could  believa    Her  chin  began  to  tremble. 

It  was  almost  a  relief  to  see  at  last  the  tears  which  he  had 
jretded  from  the  first.  "  My  lamb  a  beggar,"  she  said  over  and 
oyer  again;  and  she  cried  a  little,  but  not  much.  Mitty  was 
getting  old,  and  she  was  not  able  to  realise  a  change — a  change 
to  incomprediensible  as  this. 

"  But  we  need  not  be  unhappy,"  said  John,  kneeling  down  by 
lier  and  putting  his  arms  round  her.  "  We  shall  be  together  still. 
Wherever  I  go  you  will  go  with  me.  I  don't  know  yet  where  it 
will  be,  but  we  shall  have  a  little  home  together  somewhere,  just 
you  and  I ;  and  you'll  do  my  socks  and  handkerchiefs,  won't  you, 
ICtty  ?  and  " — John  controlled  his  voice,  but  he  hid  his  face  in 
her  lap  that  she  might  not  see  it — "  we'll  be  so  happy  together." 
At  the  moment  I  think  John  would  have  given  up  heaven  itself  to 
make  that  hour  smooth  to  Mitty.  "  And  your  cakes,  Mitty,"  he 
went  on  hoarsely.  "  They  are  better  than  any  one  else's.  You 
shall  have  a  little  kitchen,  and  you  will  make  the  cakes  yourself, 
won't  you  ?  and  the  " — ^his  voice  stumbled  heavily — "  tixe  rock 
buns." 

"My  precious,"  said  Mitty,  sobbing,  "don't  you  fret  yourself! 
I  can  make  a  many  things  besides  them ;  Albert  puddings  and 
moolds,  and  them  little  cheese  straws,  and  a  sight  of  things. 
There's  a  deal  of  work  in  my  old  hands  yet.  It's  only  the  spring 
as  has  took  the  starch  out  of  me.  I  always  feel  a  sinking  in  the 
spring.  Lord,  my  darling,  the  times  and  times  again  I've  been 
settin'  here  just  dithering  with  a  mossel  of  crotchet,  or  idling  over 
a  bit  of  reading,  and  wishing  you  was  having  a  set  of  night-shirts 
to  make ! " 
I^ve  had  found  out  the  way.    John  had  appealed  to  the  right 
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instinct.  Mitty  was  already  busying  herself  "with  a  future  in 
whicL  she  should  minister  to  her  child's  comfort,  and  John  saw, 
with  a  relief  that  was  half  a  pang,  that  the  calamity  of  his  life 
held  hardly  any  place  in  the  heart  that  loved  him  so  much. 

"  I've  a  sight  of  things,"  continued  Mitty,  wiping  her  eyes. 
''  Books  and  pictures  and  cushions  put  away.  My  precious  shall 
not  go  short.  And  there's  two  pair  of  linen  sheets  as  I  bought 
with  my  own  money,  and  pillow-slips  to  match,  and  six  silver  tea- 
spoons and  one  dessert.  My  lamb  shall  have  things  comfortable 
about  him." 

She  fell  to  communing  with  herself.    John  did  not  speak. 

"Til  leave  my  places  tidy,"  said  Mitty.  "Tidy  I  didn't  find 
'em,  but  tidy  I'll  leave  'em.  I  can't  go  till  after  the  spring 
cleaning,  Master  John.  I'll  never  trust  that  Fanny  to  do  the 
scrubbing  unless  I'm  behind  her.  I  caught  her  washing  round 
the  mats  instead  of  under  only  last  week." 

John  felt  unable  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  spring 
cleaning.    There  was  another  silence. 

At  last  Mitty  said  defiantly,  "  And  I  shall  take  your  moroccy 
shoes,  and  your  little  chair  as  I  give  you  myself.  I  don't  care 
what  anybody  says,  I  shall  take  'em,  and  the  old  'orse  and  the 
Noey's  ark." 

"  It  will  be  all  right,"  said  John,  getting  slowly  to  his  feet ; 
"  nobody  will  want  to  have  them,  or  anything  of  mine,"  and  he 
kissed  her  and  went  out. 

He  went  to  the  library  and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

The  resolution  and  aspiration  of  a  few  hours  ago — where  were 
they  now  ?    He  felt  broken  in  body  and  soul. 

Lindo  came  in,  nibbled  John's  elbow,  and  scrutinised  the  fire. 
John  scratched  him  absently  on  the  top  of  his  back  between  the 
tufts. 

"  Lindo,"  he  said,  "  the  world  is  a  hard  place  to  live  in." 

But  Lindo,  bulging  with  an  unusual  allowance  of  tea-cake, 
and  winnowing  the  air  with  an  appreciative  hind  leg,  did  not 
think  so. 
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"  The  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a  romance,  and  all  she  does  is 
romantic,"  wrote  Pepys  of  the  subject  of  this  paper,  whom  some 
of  her  contemporaries  irreverently  styled  "  Mad  Madge  of  New- 
castle," while  later  critics  thought  so  highly  of  her  that,  in  *  A 
Yision  of  Female  Poets '  *  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  repre- 
sented as  respectfully  helping  her  to  alight  from  her  Pegasus. 
The  imputation  of  insanity  probably  troubled  the  Duchess  but 
Uttle ;  she  would  console  herself  with  the  reflection  that  '^  great 
wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied ; "  and  if,  as  some  of  her 
biographers  assert,  her  devoted  loyalty  to  her  husband,  in  the 
exkemely  disloyal  court  of  Charles  II.,  earned  her  the  nickname 
of  "lilad  Madge,"  it  becomes  a  title  of  honour. 

There  is  no  indication  of  madness  in  the  laurel-crowned  and 
graceful  portrait  prefixed  to  her  'Description  of  a  New  World; ' 
simply  robed,  reclining  easily  in  her  chair,  and  absorbed  in 
reflection,  she  looks  an  ideal  young  Muse — grave,  calm,  with 
firmly-closed  lips,  rounded  cheeks  and  chin,  wavy  hair  flowing 
over  a  beautiful  throat,  and  large,  dark,  earnest  eyes.  The 
engraving,  published  in  1799  by  Harding,  is  very  fine.  It  is 
obviously  taken  from  the  large  family  group  representing  the 
Duchess  with  the  Duke  and  his  children,  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  "Nature's  Picture  drawn  by  Fancie's  Pencil.' 

The  writings  of  the  Duchess  in  extenso  by  no  means  commend 
themselves  to  a  busy  and  practical  age,  but  such  of  them  as  record 
her  own  and  her  husband's  experiences  can  never  lose  their 
interest ;  while  shrewd  observations  and  poetic  fancies  are  mingled 
with  even  her  wildest  speculations.  Two  comparatively  recent 
editors  have  laid  very  judicious  selections  from  her  folios  before 
the  public,  but  there  are  still  good  gleanings  left  for  those  who 
lefer  to  the  originals,t  though  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  great 

•  'Connoisseur/  voL  ii.,  p.  265,  edit.  1774. 

t  'Lives  of  William  Oavendishe,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  Wife,' 
edited  by  M.  A,  Lower,  1856 ;  and  '  The  Cavalier  and  his  Lady '  (Golden 
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deal  of  chaff  has  to  be  winnowed  away  before  the  precious  grain 
is  discoyered. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  was  born  at  St. 
John's,  near  Colchester.  She  does  not  give  the  year,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  hcive  been  about  1624.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  she  writes,  "there  was  not  anyone 
crooked  nor  anyways  deformed,  neither  were  they  dwarfish  nor  of 
giant-like  stature,  but  erery  way  proportionable,  well-featured, 
clear  complexions,  brown  hair,  sound  teeth,  plain  speeches,  tunable 
voices — I  mean  not  so  much  to  sing,  as  in  speaking." 

Sir  Thomas  Lucas  died  when  Margaret  was  an  infant,  and  she 
only  knew  him  by  reputation  as  a  gallant  and  unfortunate  gentle- 
man ("  which  title,"  she  says,  "  is  given  and  grounded  by  merit, 
not  by  princes ;  and  'tis  the  act  of  time,  not  favour  ").  "  One  Mr. 
Brooks "  did  him  an  injury :  "  my  father  by  honour  challenged 
him,  with  valour  fought  him  and  in  justice  killed  him,"  on  which 
Lord  Cobham,  who  was  the  protector,  and  as  some  suppose  the 
brother,  of  the  fallen  man,  used  his  influence  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  send  Sir  Thomas  into  an  exile  which  only  terminated 
with  her  life.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  recall  to  England 
on  the  accession  of  James  I.  Lady  Lucas  is  described  by  her 
daughter  with  love  and  veneration : 

"  Her  beauty  was  beyond  the  ruin  of  time.  She  had  a  well-favoured 
lovelixiess  in  her  face,  a  pleasing  sweetness  in  her  countenance,  and  a 
well-tempered  complexion,  neither  too  red  nor  too  pale,  even  to  her  dying 
hour,  although  in  years;  and  by  her  dying  one  might  think  Death  was 
enamoured  of  her,  for  he  embraced  her  in  a  sleep,  and  so  gently  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  hurt  her."  • 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  his  widow  ''  made  her 
house  her  cloister,  enclosing  herself,  as  it  were,  therein,  for  she 
seldom  went  abroad  except  to  church." 

Her  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  her  children, 
and  the  careful  management  of  the  estates  which  would  ultimately 
become  theirs.  The  sons  of  the  house,  whose  education  was 
complete  while  Margaret  was  still  a  child,  "loved  virtue,  en- 
deavoured merit,  practised  justice  and  spoke  truth;   they  were 


Treasury  Series),  edited  by  Edward  Jenkins,  which  does  not  give  the  life 
of  the  Duke,  but  selections  from  tbe  works  of  both,  including  the  auto- 
biography of  the  Duchess.  In  the  passages  quoted  in  this  paper, 
Mr.  Jenkins's  plan  of  modernizing  spelling  and  the  use  of  capital  letters, 
has  been  adopted. 
♦  '  The  Oavalier  and  his  Lady '  (Macmillan,  1872),  p.  49. 
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eonstantlj  loyal  and  truly  yaliant."  Both  scholars  and  soldiers 
fiom  early  yonth— 

"iheir  practice  was,  when  they  met  together,  to  exercise  themselves  with 
fencing,  wrestling,  and  shooting;  for  I  ohserved  they  did  seldom  hawk  or 
bunt,  and  very  seldom  or  never  dance  or  play  on  music,  saying  it  was  too 
eflfeminate  for  masculine  spirits.  Neither  had  they  skill  or  did  use  to 
play,  for  aught  I  could  hear,  at  cards  or  dico  or  the  like  games;  nor  given 
to  any  vice,  as  I  did  know.** 

The  daughters  "were  bred  virtuously,  modestly,  civilly  and 
honourably."  Lady  Lucas,  unlike  those  mothers  of  the  period, 
who  by  the  testimony  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  others  ruled  by 
fear,  and  punished  their  shrinking  children  with  "nips  and 
pmches,"  was  both  tender  and  firm. 

"My  mother,"  says  Margaret,  "naturally  did  strive  to  please  and 
deHgkt  her  children,  not  to  cross  or  torment  them,  terrifying  them  with 
threats  or  lashing  them  with  slavish  whips;  instead  of  threats  reason  was 
used  to  persuade  us,  and  instead  of  lashes  the  deformities  of  vice  were 
discovered,  and  the  graces  and  virtues  were  presented  to  us." 

In  like  manner  the  wise  mother  refrained  from  undue  economy, 
nerer  restricting  her  children  in  "  honest  pleasures  and  harmless 
delights,"  lest,  "  if  she  bred  us  with  needy  necessity,  it  might 
chance  to  create  in  us  mean  thoughts  atid  base  actions,  which  she 
blew  my  father  as  well  as  herself  did  abhor." 

She  brought  theih  up  "  in  plenty,  not  only  for  necessity, 
convenience,  and  decency,  but  for  delight  and  superfluity  ...  as 
&r  onr  garments,  my  mother  did  not  only  delight  to  see  us  neat 
and  cleanly,  fine  imd  gay,  but  rich  and  costly.  Maintaining  us  to 
the  height  of  her  estate,  but  not  beyond  it." 

So  excellent  was  her  management,  that,  says  Margaret : 

"  Although  after  my  father's  death  the  estate  was  divided  hetween  my 
mother  and  her  sons,  paying  a  sum  of  money  for  portions  to  her  daughters 
either  at  the  day  of  their  marriage  or  when  they  should  come  of  age,  yet 
hy  reason  she  and  her  children  agreed  with  a  mutual  consent,  all  their 
affiiirs  were  managed  so  well,  as  she  lived  not  in  a  much  lower  condition 
than  when  my  father  lived,  and  was  never  in  debt,  being  rather  before- 
hand with  the  world,  buying  all  with  ready  money,  not  on  the  score.** 

For  tutors,  she  says,  in  singing,  dancing,  writing  and  the  like, 
they  had  "all  sorts  of  virtuosos,"  but  "rather  for  formality  than 
henefit,"  as  Lady  Lucas  thought  the  formation  of  her  children's 
characters  more  important  than  accomplishments.  Their  pastimes 
were  **to  read,  write,  work  and  walk  with  each  other." 

There  was  such  perfect  harmony  in  the  family  at  St.  John's 
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that  even  after  several  of  its  members  were  happily  married^*  they 
lived  with  Lady  Lucas  when  she  was  in  the  country ;  and  though 
in  London  they  were  *'  dispersed  into  several  houses  of  their  own, 
yet  for  the  most  part  they  met  every  day,  feasting  each  other  like 
Job's  children."  In  winter  they  made  parties  to  visit  the  theatres, 
or  drove  about  London  in  their  coaches  "  to  see  the  concourse  of 
people,  and  in  the  spring  time  to  visit  the  Spring  Garden,  Hyde 
Park,  and  the  like  places,  and  sometimes  they  would  have  music 
and  sup  in  barges  upon  the  water." 

"  I  observed,"  continued  Margaret,  "  they  did  seldom  make  visits,  nor 
ever  went  abroad  with  strangers  in  their  company,  but  only  themselves  in 
a  flock  together,  agreeing  so  well  that  there  seemed  but  one  mind  amongst 
them.  And  not  only  my  own  brothers  and  sisters  agreed  so,  but  my 
brothers-  and  sisters-in-law.  And  their  children,  although  but  young,  had 
the  like  agreeable  natures  and  affeciionate  dispositions." 

The  civil  war  broke  up  this  happy  circle.  Lady  Lucas  was 
forced  from  her  house,  says  her  daughter, 

"  by  reason  she  and  her  children  were  loyal  to  the  Eling,  for  which  they 
plundered  her  and  them  of  all  their  goods^  plate,  jewels,  money,  com, 
cattle,  and  the  like — cut  down  their  woods,  pulled  down  their  houses,  and 
sequestered  them  from  their  lands  and  liyings.  In  such  misfortunes 
my  mother  was  of  an  heroic  spirit,  in  suffering  patiently  when  there  was 
no  remedy,  and  being  industrious  where  she  thought  she  could  help.  She 
was  of  a  grave  behaviour,  and  such  a  majestic  grandeur  continually  hung 
about  her  that  it  would  strike  a  kind  of  awe  into  beholders,  and  command 
respect  from  the  rudest  (I  mean  the  rudest  of  civilized  people — ^I  mean 
not  such  people  as  plundered  her  and  used  her  cruelly,  for  they  would 
have  puUed  God  out  of  Heaven  had  they  had  power,  as  they  did  Boyalty 
out  of  his  throne)."  t 

At  this  time,  to  the  surprise  and  even  grief  of  her  family, 
Margaret,  the  youngest,  shyest,  and  most  studious  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  meditative,  for  she  admits  that  her  "  study  of  books  was 
little,"  though  she  would  walk  alone  for  hours  "in  a  musing, 
consideriug,  contemplative  manner  ")  of  them  all,  announced  her 
wish  to  join  the  Queen  at  Oxford,  hearing  that  she  had  not  the 
same  number  of  maids  of  honour  as  formerly.  The  romantic 
and  generous  spirit  of  her  house  prompted  this  impulse.  She 
had  not  been  attracted  by  Court  gaieties  and  splendour,  but 
when  the  throne  was  shaken  her  loyalty  shone  out.  She  could 
not  fight  for  the  King  like  her  gallant  brothers,  but  she  could 

*  Lord  Lucas  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Neville;  Sir 
Thomas  Lucas,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Byron  (an  ancestor  of  the  poet) ; 
the  daughters  married  Sir  Peter  Killigrew,  Sir  William  Waller,  and 
Sir  Edmund  Pye. 

t  '  The  Cavalier  and  his  Lady  *  (Macmillan,  1872),  pp.  48,  49. 
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ofbt  her  dutiful  seryice  to  the  Queen,  flyiog  in  distress  from  her 
eodmies. 

Ladj  Lucas  understood  her  child,  and  did  not  oppose  her 
resolution,  although  she  let  her  go  with  pain.  But  the  brothers 
and  sisters  were  less  easily  reconciled,  *^  by  reason,"  says  Margaret, 
''I  had  never  been  from  home  and  seldom  out  of  their  sight." 
They  feared  that  her  inexperience  might  lead  her  to  act  to  her 
own  disadyantage,  "which  indeed  I  did,"  she  confesses,  **for  I 
was  so  bashful  when  out  of  my  mother's,  brothers'  and  sisters' 
sight,  whose  presence  used  to  giye  me  confidence,  thinking  I  could 
not  do  amiss  whilst  any  one  of  them  were  by,  for  I  knew  they 
would  gently  reform  me  if  I  did."  This  reserye  and  self- 
distrust  made  Margaret,  with  all  her  beauty  and  talent,  un- 
popular in  the  Queen's  circle.  She  was  studying  character, 
observing  and  pondering,  and  in  her  grave  young  mind  reprobating 
levity  and  worldliness;  and  the  courtiers  who  felt  those  serious  eyes 
upon  them  tried  to  avenge  themselves  by  turning  her  into  ridicule^ 
"Being  dull,"  by  which  she  apparently  means  quiet,  "fearful  and 
baahfol,"  she  says  she  heeded  only  "  what  belonged  to  my  loyal 
duty  and  my  honest  reputation  •  .  •  •  insomuch  as  I  was  thought 
a  natural  fool." 

This  state  of  things  became  so  painful  to  young  Mistress  Lucas 
that  she  soon  wished  to  return  to  her  mother,  or  to  one  of  her 
married  sisters.  Lady  Pye,  with  whom  she  often  lived  when  in 
London,  and  whom  she  "loved  with  a  supernatural  afiection." 
But  Lady  Lucas  disapproved  of  a  step  which  would  have  looked 
like  caprice  or  irresolution,  and  counselled  her  daughter  to 
remain,  "  though  I  put  her  to  more  charges  than  if  she  had  kept 
me  at  home,  and  she  maintained  me  so  that  I  was  in  a  condition 
rather  to  lend  than  to  borrow,  which  courtiers  usually  are  not." 
In  obedience  to  her  mother's  advice,  Margaret  Lucas,  instead  of 
returning  home,  accompanied  Henrietta  Maria  to  France,  and  so 
decided  her  own  fate,  there  meeting  her  future  husband. 

William  Cavendish  was  born  in  1592  (his  wife,  with  her  persistent 
disregard  of  dates,  does  not  mention  the  year),  and  on  leaving 
Cambridge,  having  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  sixteen, 
accompanied  Sir  William  Wotton  when  sent  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  Betuming  to  England,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Basset  of  Blore,  "  by  whom  was  added  a  great  part  to  his  estate." 
Honours  were  heaped  upon  him  by  King  James  and  his  successor, 
^ch,  however,  entailed  costly  recognition,  for  when  the  latter 
monarch  went  to  Scotland,  he  was  entertained  at  Welbeck  "in 
such  an  excess  of  feasting,  as  had  scarce  ever  been  known  in 
England."     Ben  Jonson's  Masque,  *  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck,' 
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"was  written  for  this  risit,  and  *  Love's  Welcome  at  Bolsover/  for 
''  a  more  stnpendons  entertainment,  to  the  King  and  Qneen,  given 
in  the  following  year,  which  no  man  ever  after  in  those  days 
imitated."  *    The  two  visits  cost  the  host  £20,000. 

Li  1638»the  then  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  summoned  to  Court  and 
made  Privy  Councillor,  and  Gbvernor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Strong   personal    regard,    combined    with    the    principle   of 

loyalty,  attached  him  to  the  Stuarts  at  all  costs  and  hazards;  bat 

it  is  not  possible  here  to  follow  in  detail  the  series  of  sacrifices  and 

exertions   on    behalf  of  Charles   which,   from    1641    to   1644, 

dissipated  his  fortune  and  nearly  broke  his  heart.      His  second 

wife  adds  many  picturesque  touches  to  her  narrative  of  this  period, 

such  as  *'  the  dismal  sight  of  the  horse  of  His  Majesty's  right  wing, 

which  out  of  a  panic  fear,  had  left  the  field  and  run  away  with  all 

the  speed  they  could ;  and  though  my  lord  made  them  stand  once, 

yet  they  immediately  took  themselves  to  their  heels  again,  and  killed 

even  those  of  their  own  party  that  endeavoured  to  stop  them;" 

and  an  encounter  with  a  Scots  regiment  of  foot,  **  in  which  my 

lord  himself  killed  three  with  his  page's  half-leaden  sword,  for  he 

had  no  other  left  him ;  and  though  all  the  gentlemen  in  particular 

ofiered  him  their  swords,  yet  my  lord  refused  to  take  a  sword 

of  any  of  them."  t    He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  a  most  zealous 

and  indefatigable  servant  of  the  Eiug ;  but  the  royal  cause  was 

hopeless,  and,  according  to  Clarendon,  "transported  with  passion 

and  despair,"  at  the  way  in  which  the  army  he  had  with  snch 

difl5culty  raised  had  been  "  thrown  away,"  he  left  England  after 

the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.    His  wife  had  died  in  1643,  and  he 

was  only  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  his  brother.  Sir  Charles 

Cavendish,  and  some  friends.     All  the  money  with  which  his 

steward  could  provide  him  was  ninety  pounds,  and  it  is  not 

surprising  to  learn  that  on  landing  at  Hamburg  he  had  to  disnuss 

some  of  his  servants  and  to  travel  by  waggon  instead  of  coach. 

However,  he  managed  to  obtain  more  money  t  with  which  in  the 

following  year  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  immediately  "went 

to  tender  his  humble  duty:"  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.    There 

he  for  the  first  time  met  the  young  maid  of  honour,  of  whose 

beauty  and  talents  he  had  heard  much  from  her  eldest  brother, 

•  *  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion/  vol.  i,  p.  167. 

t  '  Life  of  WiUiam.  Duke  of  Newcastle/  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Kew- 
casUe,  edited  by  Mark  Anthony  Lower.    Russell  Smith,  1872,  pp.  61-63. 

J  Partly  by  pawning  his  late  wife's  jei^vels.  He  had,  as  one  of  ^^ 
Royalist  leaders,  been  excluded  from  pardon  by  the  Parliament,  and  hiB 
estates  had  been  confiscated.  They  were  in  part  restored  to  him  (strange 
to  say)  after  the  return  of  Oharles  the  Second. 
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Lord  Lucas,  his  friend  and  comrade,  ihe  Doke — or  rather,  as  he 
was  then,  the  Marqnis — was  handsome,  with  a  dignified  and  nohle 
ciiriage,  and  a  thonghtf ol  amiable  expression ;  his  reputation  for 
ehitalrons  and  self-sacrificing  loyalty  had  preceded  hira.  His 
behftvionr,  says  Margaret,  was  snch  "  that  it  might  be  a  pattern 
for  all  gentlemen.  Gonrtly,  ciTil,  easy  and  free,  without  formality 
or  constraint,  and  yet  hath  something  in  it  of  grandeur,  that 
eanses  an  awfol  respect  towards  him."  They  were  mutually  at- 
tracted at  once,  and  after  he  had  stayed  in  Paris  some  little  time, 
*'he  was  pleased,"  she  says,  simply,  **  to  take  some  particular  notice 
of  me,  and  express  more  than  an  ordinary  affection  for  me,  inso- 
much that  he  proposed  to  choose  me  for  his  second  wife,"  and  in 
ber  autobiographic  sketch  *  she  adds — 

"  Tbongh  I  did  dread  marriage,  and  Bhanned  men's  company  as  much 
as  I  could,  yet  I  could  not  nor  had  not  the  power  to  refuse  him,  by  reason 
my  aflfections  were  fixed  on  him,  and  he  was  the  only  person  I  ever  was  in 
lore  with.  •  •  •  Neither  title,  wealth,  power  nor  person,  could  entice  me  ta 
loTe ;  but  my  love  was  honest  and  honourable,  being  placed  upon  merit. 
Which  affection  joyed  at  the  fame  of  his  wort^  was  pleased  with  delight 
in  his  wit,  was  proud  of  the  respect  he  used  to  me,  and  triumphed  in  the 
affection  he  professed  for  me.  Those  affections  he  hath  confirmed  to  me- 
hj  a  deed  of  time,  sealed  by  constancy,  and  assigned  by  an  unalterable 
decree  of  his  promise;  which  makes  me  happy  in  despite  of  Fortune^ 
frowns." 

And  Fortime  frowned  darkly  on  the  early  days  of  the  marriage^ 
tot  Margaret  tells  us  that  her  husband,  haying  no  estate  or 
means  left  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  "  was  necessitated 
to  seek  for  credit,  and  liye  upon  the  courtesy  of  those  that  were^ 
pleased  to  trust  him.  Which  though  they  did  for  some  while, 
and  shewed  themselyes  yery  ciyil  to  my  lord,  yet  they  grew 
weaiy  at  length."  To  such  straits  were  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom then  reduced  that  their  steward  aimounced  that  he  waa 
not  able  to  proyide  a  dinner  for  them,  the  creditors  being 
reeolyed  to  trust  them  no  longer.  On  this,  obseryes  the  patient 
bride:  ''My  lord,  being  always  a  great  master  of  his  passions, 
showed  himself  not  in  any  manner  troubled,  but  in  a  pleasant 
manner  told  me  that  I  must  of  necessity  pawn  my  clothes  to 
make  as  much  money  as  would  procure  a  dinner."  The  poor 
young  wife  had  to  confess  that  her  scanty  wardrobe  would  not 
answer  the  purpose,  and  asked  her  waiting-maid  to  pawn  ''  some 
small  toys"  which  die  had  giyen  her.    This  was  done,  and,  forti- 

*  For  the  future  it  seems  unnecessary  to  'distinguish  between  short 
passages  taken  from  the  Lives  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess.  Both  are  con-^ 
tained  in  one  yolume  of  the '  Library  of  Old  Authors.' 
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fied  by  the  meal,  the  Marquis  presented  himself  before  his 
creditors,  and,  "by  his  civil  deportment  and  persuasive  argu- 
ments," induced  them  not  only  to  furnish  him  with  goods,  but  to 
lend  him  money  to  redeem  the  pledged  "  toys."  The  Marchioness 
then  sent  her  waiting-maid  to  England,  to  ask  Iiord  Lucas  to 
forward  her  slender  dowry,  reduced  by  the  losses  to  which  her 
family  had  been  subjected.  Thither  also  the  Marquis  despatched 
his  son's  tutor,  to  endeavour  to  raise  funds  amongst  his  friends, 
but  Mr.  Benoist  effected  little,  "by  reason  everybody  was  so 
afraid  of  the  Parliament  they  durst  not  relieve  him  who  was 
counted  a  traitor  for  his  honest  and  loyal  service  to  his  king  and 
country." 

The  next  attempt  to  mend  the  family  fortunes  made  by  the 
Marquis  was  sending  his  sons — under  the  charge  of  an  appro- 
priately named  Mr.  Loving — ^to  look  for  some  "rich  matches" 
which  had  been  suggested  for  them  in  England.  But  example^ 
apparently,  carried  more  weight  with  the  young  men  than  pre-- 
cept.  The  father  had  married  a  girl  young,  lovely,  but  almost 
portionless ;  and  the  sons,  although  they  did  not  return  to  France, 
professed  themselves  in  no  hurry  to  wed  the  heiresses  of  whom 
they  went  in  search. 

In  the  spring  of  1648  Henrietta  Maria  desired  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  to  follow  her  son  to  Holland,  whither  he  went 
with  the  intention  of  taking  command  of  the  English  ships  which 
had  revolted  against  the  Parliament;  and  Her  Majesty  became 
security  for  the  Marquis's  debts  to  enable  him  to  quit  Paris  with 
his  suite.     "The  day  we  left,"  writes  his  wife,  artlessly,  ^'the 
creditors,  coming  to  take  farewell  of  my  lord,  expressed  so  great 
a  love  and  kindness  for  him,  accompanied  with  so  many  hearty 
prayers  and  wishes,  that  he  could  not  but  prosper  on  his  journey." 
No  doubt  the  creditors  were  sincerely  anxious  for  the  safe  retarn 
of  the  party.     One  only  fears  that  their  benisons  may  have  been 
alloyed  by  certain  sordid  speculations  as  to  future  payment  in 
full. 

In  Spain  the  travellers  had  a  royal  reception.  The  Gtovemor 
of  Cambray  met  them  at  the  head  of  a  torch-light  procession,  offered 
them  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  invited  them  to  an  entertainment. 
This  being  refused  on  the  ground  of  fatigue,  the  Governor  sent  a 
liberal  supply  of  provisions  to  their  lodgings,  and  instructed  the 
landlord  to  make  no  charge  for  whatever  they  might  have. 
"  Which  extraordinary  civilities  showed,"  says  the  Marchioness, 
"  that  he  was  a  right  noble  Spaniard." 

Arriving  at  Botterdam  they  heard  that  the  Prince  had  put  off 
to  sea,  on  which  the  Marquis  hired  and  provisioned  a  boat  to 
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r  him ;  but  his  wife^  being  unwilling  that  he  shonld  yentnre 

Tincdrtain  a  voyage,  "  and,  as  the  proverb  is,  seek  a  needle 

i  bottle  of  bay^"  he  desisted  from  that  design.    Two  members 

^the  suite,  less  amenable  to  persuasion,  started  in  search  of  the 

e,  and  were  driven  on  the  Scottish  coast,  to  the  peril  of  their 

only  to  bear  on  returning  to  Holland  that  Charles  was  no 

ber  off  than  the  Hague,  where  the  Marquis  had  joined  him. 

be  negotiations  carried  on  there  proving  fruitless,  as  usual,* 

I  Marquis,  v?bo  had  again  become  very  short  of  cash  and  wished 

live  in  a  more  private  manner,  dismissed  most  of  his  retinue 

i  set  out  for  Antwerp,  where  he  took  the  house  of  "  the  widow 

k  famous  picture-drawer,"  no  other  than  Bubens,  whose  museum 

Marquis  afterwards  purchased  for  £1000 ;  but  this  was  not 

~~  much  more  prosperous  days.     On  his  arrival  in  Antwerp  he 

\  credited  by  the  citizens  for  farniture,  meat,  and  drink,  and 

inds  of  necessaries,  which  certainly  was  a  special  blessing  of 

he  being  not  only  a  stranger  in  that  nation,  but,  to  all 

arance,  a  ruined  man." 

e,  the  Marquis's  chief  and  favourite  occupation  was  training 

,  or   *Hhe  manage,"  as  his  wife  calls  it.    He  had  eight 

liQtifal  creatures  altogether — 

irhich  he  took  so  much  delight  and  pleasm'e  that,  though  he  was 

in  distress  for  money,  yet  be  would  sooner  have  tried  all  other  ways 

ported  with  any  of  them.    For  1  have  heard  him  say  that  good 

I  are  so  dear  as  not  to  be  valued  for  money  .  •  .  so  great  a  love  hath 

r  lord  for  good  horses  I    And  certainly  I  have  observed,  and  do  veiily 

iieve,  that  some  of  them  had  also  a  particular  love  to  my  lord ;  for  they 

1  to  rejoice  whensoever  he  came  into  the  stables,  by  their  trampling 

on,  and  tbe  noise  they  made.    Nay,  they  would  go  much  better  iu  the 

)  when  my  lord  was  by  than  when  he  was  absent.    And  when  he 

i  them  himself  they  seemed  to  take  much^pleasure  and  pride  in  it.    Of 

horses  my  lord  loved  Spanish  horses  and  barbs  best,  saying  that 

lish  horses  were  like  princes,  and  barbs  like  gentlemen,  in  their  kind." 

I  The  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  riding-school  became  one  of  the 
ghts  of  Antwerp,  and  the  citizens  may  have  been  to  some 
Qt  rewarded  for  their  financial  forbearance  by  its  fame,  and 
^  number  of  visitors  it  attracted. 

^Kot  only  did  foreign  princes  and  distinguished  strangers  of  all  nations 
ke  a  point  of  visiting  the  Duke,  but  His  Majesty  (Charles  the  Second) 

^  *  "  The  fleet  did  not  come  in,"  says  the  Marchioness.  And  the  Royalist 
tgects  were  set  aside  on  receiving  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Duke 
Hamilton's  army,  and  the  capitulation  of  Colchester,  after  which 
et*s  gallant  and  beloved  brother.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  lost  his  life, 
sentenced  to  death  by  court-martial,  shot  in  the  castle-yard,  and 
1  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  Colchester. 
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and  all  the  royal  race,"  writes  the  Marcliioness,  "  with  the  exception  of 
Princees  Henriette — that  is  to  say  the  Princess  Boyal,  the  Duke  of  Tork, 
and  the  Dake  of  Gloucester,  being  met  one  time  in  Antwerp,  were  pleased 
to  accept  of  a  small  entertainment  at  my  lord's  honse,  such  as  his  con- 
dition was  able  to  afford  them  .  •  .  and  His  Majesty  did  merrily  and  in 
jest  tell  me, '  That  he  perceived  my  lord's  credit  could  procure  better  meat 
than  his  own.'  .  .  .  These  passages  I  mention  only  to  declare  my  lord's 
happiness  in  his  miseries." 

The  patience  of  the  generous  citizens  of  Antwerp,  with  regard 
to  a  settlement  of  accounts,  showing  signs  of  coming  to  an  end, 
and  money  given  by  the  Queen  and  lent  by  other  friends  being 
exhaustedi  the  Marchioness  of  Newcastle  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Charles  Gayendish/  went  to  England,  to  endeayour  to  obtain 
some  funds  from  the  Sequestration  Committee.  They  were  so 
ill-proyided  with  money  that  they  had  to  wait  in  Sonthwark 
while  Sir  Charles's  steward  pawned  his  master's  watch  to  pay 
for  their  lodgings.  Proceeding  then  to  other  apartments  in 
Coyent  Garden,  the  Marchioness  made  application,  through  Lord 
Lucas,  for  the  customary  share  of  her  husband's  estate  (then 
estimated  at  upwards  of  £22,000  a  year,  which  would  now, 
according  to  Mr.  Lower,  represent  at  least  £150,000  a  year) 
allowed  to  the  *'  wiyes  of  delinquents,"  but  was  absolutely  refosed, 
on  the  two  grounds  that  she  was  married  after  the  seqnestratioo, 
and  that  her  husband  had  been  "  the  greatest  traitor  in  England," 
that  is  to  say,  she  comments,  **  the  honestest  man,  because  he 
had  been  most  againat  them." 

In  her  short  autobiography  the  Marchioness  giyes  some  quaint 
particulars  of  this  yisit  to  England,  interspersed  as  usual  with 
moral  reflections  and  analyses  of  her  own  character — 

«  Being  accompanied  by  my  lord's  only  brother,  who  was  commanded  to 
return,  to  live  therein  or  lose  his  estate,  over  I  went.  But  when  I  came 
there  I  found  their  hearts  as  hard  as  my  fortunes,  and  their  natures  as 


*  His  sister-in-law's  description  of  this  excellent  man  is  worth  quotiiig : 
"  He  was  nobly  generous,  wisely  valiant,  naturally  civil,  honestly  kind, 
truly  loving,  virtuously  temperate.  His  promise  was  like  a  fixed  decree, 
his  words  were  destiny;  his  life  was  holy,  his  disposition  mild,  his 
behaviour  courteous,  his  discourse  pleasing.  He  had  a  ready  wit  and  a 
spacious  knowledge,  a  settled  judgment,  a  clear  imderstanding,  a  rational 
insight.  He  was  learned  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  especially  mathematics, 
and  though  his  tongue  preached  not  moral  philosophy  yet  his  life  tanght 
it.  Indeed,  he  was  such  a  person  that  he  might  have  been  a  pattern  for 
all  mankind.  He  loved  my  lord  his  brother  with  a  doting  affection,  as  mj 
lord  did  him ;  for  whose  sake  I  suppose  he  was  so  nobly  generous,  so 
carefully  kind  and  respectful  to  me.  ...  I  will  build  his  monument  of 
truth  though  I  cannot  of  marble,  and  hang  my  tears  as  scutcheons  on  his 
tomb.** 
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end  as  my  miseries;  For  they  sold  all  my  lord's  estate,  and  gaye  me  not 
uj  part  thereof,  so  that  few  or  no  other  was  so  hardly  dealt  with, 
hdeed,  I  did  not  stand  aa  a  beggar  at  the  Parliament  door,  neither  did  I 
haunt  the  committees,  for  I  never  was  at  any  but  one  as  a  petitioner  in 
mj  life,  which  was  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  I  received  neither  gold  nor 
nlrer  from  them  .  .  .  but  I  whisperingly  spoke  to  my  brother  to  conduct 
me  out  of  that  ungentlemanly  place,  so  without  speaking  nnto  them  one 
word,  good  or  bad,  I  returned  unto  my  lodgings." 

There  were  eyidently  prototypes  of  our  strong-minded  and 
energetic  advocates  of  women's  rightp,  doubtfully  regarded  by  the 
more  conseryative  of  their  sex^  in  Lady  Newcastle's  time ;  for  she 
continTies — 

"The  customs  of  England  are  changed  as  well  as  the  laws,  where  women 
become  pleaders,  attorneys,  petitioners  and  the  like,  running  about  with 
llteir  several  causes,  complaining  of  their  several  grievances,  exclaiming 
agamst  their  several  enemies,  bragging  of  their  several  favours  they 
receive  from  the  powerfuL  Thus  trafficking  with  idle  words  brings  in 
hiae  reports  and  vain  discourse.  For  the  truth  is,  our  sex  doth  nothing 
bat  jostle  for  the  pre-eminence  of  words  (I  mean  not  for  speaking  well 
bat  speaking  much)  as  they  do  for  the  pre-eminence  of  place.  .  .  .  But  if 
oar  sex  would  but  well  consider,  and  rationally  ponder,  they  will  perceive 
that  it  is  neither  words  nor  place  that  can  advance  them,  but  worth  and 
merit  Nor  can  words  or  place  disgrace  them,  but  inconstancy  and 
boldness.  For  an  honest  heart,  a  noble  soul,  a  chaste  life,  and  a  true- 
speaking  tongue,  is  the  throne,  sceptre,  crown  and  footstool,  that  advances 
them  to  an  honourable  renown.'^ 

She  adds  that  she  was  herself  naturally  too  bashful  to  push 
her  way  amongst  this  jostling  crowd  of  claimants — 

**  not  that  my  bashf  ulness  is  concerned  with  the  qualities  (or  rank)  of  the 
persons,  but  Uie  number ;  for  were  I  to  enter  into  a  company  of  Lazaruses 
I  ahould  be  as  much  out  of  countenance  as  if  they  were  all  Gsesars  or 
Alexanders,  Gleopatras  or  Queen  Didos.  .  .  .  But  the  best  of  it  is,  most 
commonly  it  soon  vanisheth  away,  and  many  times  before  it  can  be 
perceived,-  .  .  .  and  the  best  remedy  I  ever  found  is  to  persuade  myself 
that  all  those  persons  I  meet  are  wise  and  virtuous.  The  reason  I  take  to 
be  this;  that  tiie  wise  and  virtuous  censure  least,  excuse  most,  praise  best, 
esteem  rightly,  judge  justly  and  speak  modestly— -where  fools  and  unworthy 
persons  are  apt  to  be  bold,  rude,  uncivil  in  word  and  action,  forgetting  or 
not  well  understanding  the  company  they  are  with.'' 

A  year-and-a-half  the  Marchioness  remained  in  England,  a 
^t  and  anxions  time,  during  which  her  gretit  pleasure,  next  to 
visiting  her  brothers  and  sisters,  was  hearing  music  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Lawes,  the  composer,  and  the  friend  of  Milton,  "Else  I 
neyer  stirred  out  of  my  lodgings,"  she  says,  "and  seldom  did  dress 
myself,  taking  no  delight  to  adorn  myself  since  he  I  only 
desired  to  please  was  absent,  although  report  did  dress  me  in  a 
himdred  several  fashions."     She  occupied  herself  mainly  with 

TOL.  xoix.  N 
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'writings  both  in  prose  and  verse  begun  while  living  abroad^  where 
the  Marquis  also  was  engaged  on  his  first  work  on  horsemanship. 
Lady  Newcastle  alludes  to  her  husband's  encouragement  of  her 
literary  pursuits  when  inscribing  to  him  her  'CCXI.  Sociable 
Letters/*  to  which  he  prefixed  some  highly  commendatory  verses. 
After  deprecating  some  supposed  advice  to  engage  in  women's 
customary  work,  such  as  "needlework  and  cooking-work,"  of 
which  she  confesses  total  ignorance,  she  adds — 

"  But  your  lordship  never  bade  me  to  work  and  leave  writing,  exo^t 
when  you  would  persuade  me  to  spare  so  much  time  from  my  study  as  to 
take  the  air  for  my  health.  The  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  work— I 
mean  such  work  as  ladies  use  to  pass  their  time  withaL  .  .  .  But  yet  I 
must  ask  your  leave  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  dunce  in  all  employments,  for 
I  understand  the  keeping  of  sheep  and  ordering  of  a  grange  indifferently 
well,  although  I  do  not  busy  myself  much  with  it,  by  reason  my  scribblii^ 
takes  away  the  most  part  of  my  time.  Perchance  some  may  say  that  if 
my  understanding  be  most  of  sheep  it  is  a  beastly  understanding.  My 
answer  is,  I  wish  men  were  as  harmless  as  most  beasts  are,  then  surely  the 
world  would  be  more  quiet  and  happy  than  it  is." 

In  this  book  her  aim  is,  she  says,  '^  under  the  cover  of  letters 
to  express  the  humours  of  mankind,  and  the  actions  of  man's  life 
by  the  correspondence  of  two  ladies,  which  make  it  not  only  their 
chief  delight  and  pastime,  but  their  tie  in  friendship,  to  discourse 
by  letters  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  personally  together." 
She  quaintly  adds  that  she  has  chosen  this  form  rather  than  the 
dramatic  because  ''  I  have  put  forth  twenty  plays  already,  which 
number  I  thought  to  be  sufficient."  The  imaginary  corre- 
spondents write  to  each  other  about  visiting,  dress,  study,  and 
their  friendd'  affairs  in  a  fashion  reminding  one  of  some  of  the 
letters  in  the  Tatler  or  Spectator.  The  Marchioness  was 
eminently  practical,  and  did  not  sympathise  with  those  who  hope 
to  win  Heaven  merely  by  '*  much  speaking." 

"  As  for  Lady  P.  T.,"  writes  one  of  the  friends,  "  who  you  say  spends 
most  of  her  time  in  prayer,  I  can  hardly  believe  God,  who  knows  our 
thoughts,  minds,  and  souls,  better  than  we  ourselves,  can  be  pleased  with 
so  many  words.  .  .  .  One  act  of  upright  justice  or  pure  charity  is  better 
than  a  book  full  of  prayers.  .  .  .  Indeed,  every  good  deed  is  a  prayer,  for 
we  do  good  for  God's  sake,  as  being  pleasing  to  Him ;  a  chaste,  honest, 
just,  charitable,  temperate  life  is  a  devout  life;  and  worldly  labour  is 
devout,  as  to  be  honestly  industrious  to  get,  and  prudent  to  thrive,  that 
one  may  have  wherewithal  to  give."  t 

Nor  did  she  approve  of  political  women,  considering  that  their 
influence  was  entirely  mischievous — 

**  I  perceive  that  the  Lady  N.  P.  is  an  actor  in  some  State  design,  or  at 
•  Published  in  1664.  t  Pages  120, 121. 
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leut  would  be  tbouglit  so/'  she  writes;  "for  our  sex  in  this  age  is 
ambitions  to  be  State  ladies,  that  thej  may  be  thought  to  be  wise  women . 
But  let  ns  do  what  we  can  we  shall  prove  onrselves  fools,  for  wisdom  is  an 
eiiemj  to  our  sex,  or  rather  our  sex  is  an  enemy  to  wisdom.  It  is  true  we 
are  fall  of  designs  and  plots,  and  ready  to  side  into  factions,  bnt  plotting, 
designing  factions  belong  nothing  to  wisdom.  ...  I  wish  for  the  honour 
of  our  sex  that  women  conld  as  easily  make  peace  as  war,  though  it  is 
easier  to  do  evil  than  good,  for  erery  fool  can  make  an  uproar  such  as  the 
wisest  can  hardly  settle  into  order  again."  * 

When  the  second  year  in  England  was  entered  upon  the 
Marchioness  grew  anxious  to  rejoin  her  husband. 

"I  became  very  melancholy,"  she  says,  " by  reason  I  was  from  my  lord, 
which  made  my  mind  so  restless  that  it  did  break  my  sleep  and  distemper 
mj  health.  With  which,  growing  impatient  of  a  longer  delay,  I  resolved 
to  return^  although  I  was  grieved  to  leave  Sir  Charles,  he  being  sick  of  an 
^e  .  .  •  yet  Heaven  knows  I  did  not  think  his  life  was  so  near  an  end, 
lor  his  doctor  had  great  hopes  of  his  perfect  recovery.  So  I  made  haste 
to  return  to  my  lord,  with  whom  I  had  rather  be  as  a  poor  beggar  than  to 
be  mistress  of  the  world  absent  from  him.  Heaven  hitherto  hath  kept  us, 
and  though  Fortune  hath  been  cross  yet  we  do  submit,  and  are  content 
with  what  cannot  be  mended,  and  are  so  prepared  that  the  worst  of 
fortunes  shall  not  make  us  tmhappy,  however  it  doth  pinch  our  lives  with 
poYcrty." 

News  of  the  indisposition  of  the  Marquis  finally  hastened  his 
wife's  retnm  to  him ;  his  brother  intended  to  accompany  her, 
but  his  own  increasing  illness  prevented  him.  Sir  Charles  had 
eomponnded  for  his  estates  at  a  heavy  cost^  and  was  enabled  to 
assist  his  brother  most  generously,  bnt  did  not  long  enjoy  his  own 
comparative  prosperity.  Almost  the  first  news  which  reached 
the  Marchioness  after  her  return  to  the  Continent  was  that  of  his 
deatL  "An  extreme  affliction,"  she  says,  "both  to  my  lord  and 
myself,  for  they  loved  each  other  entirely.  In  truth,  he  was  a 
person  of  so  great  worth  .  •  .  that  not  only  his  friends,  but  even 
his  enemies  did  much  lament  his  loss." 

Commenting  on  the  pursuits  of  the  Marquis  and^Marchioness 
during  their  residence  abroad  Sir  Egerton  Brydges^asks— 

"  What  can  be  more  amiable  and  virtuous  than  a  resort  to  the  consola- 
tions of  literature  in  such  a  state  ?  After  the  enjoyment  of  high  rank 
and  ^lendid  fortune,  noble  is  the  spirit  that  will  not  be  broken  by  the 
grip  of  poverty,  the  expulsion  from  home,  and  kindred,"and  friends,  and 
the  desertion  of  the  world!  Under  the  gloom  of  such  oppression  to 
create  wealth  and  a  kingdom  within  the  mind,  shows  an  intellectual 
energy  which  ought  not  to  be  defrauded  of  its  praise." 

One  consolation  possessed  by  the  Marquis  was  his  firm  belief 

•  'COXL  Letters,'  pp.  12, 13. 
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in  the  approaching  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England.  "  When- 
soeyer,"  Bays  his  wife,  "  I  expressed  how  little  faith  I  had  in  it 
he  wonid  g^itly  reprove  me,  saying  I  believed  least  what  I 
desired  most,  and  conld  never  be  happy  if  I  endeavoured  to  exclude 
11  hopes  and  entertained  nothing  but  doubts  and  fears." 

The  hopes  were  realised  in  1660,  when  the  Marquis  followed 
his  King  to  London,  so  transported  with  joy  at  returning  to  his 
native  country  that  his  first  supper  at  Greenwich  "  seemed  more 
savoury  to  him  than  any  meat  he  had  ever  tasted,  and  the  noise 
of  some  scraping  fiddles  he  thought  the  pleasantest  harmony  that 
ever  he  had  heard."  His  sons  received  him  with  joy,  but  his  poor 
wife  was  left  in  Antwerp  ''  as  a  pawn  for  his  debts  until  he  could 
compass  money  to  discharge  them  •  .  .  and  certainly  my  lord's 
a£fection  to  me  was  such  that  it  made  him  very  industrious  in  pro- 
viding those  means." 

Soon  after  she  joined  him  in  England  the  faithful  pair,  now 
become  Duke  and  Duchess,  retired  to  Welbeck,  to  discover  their 
actual  position,  and  see  what  remained  to  them,  or  could  be 
recovered,  of  their  once  princely  fortune.  It  was  a  melancholy 
survey.  The  Duke  of  York  restored  such  portions  of  the  lands, 
as,  having  been  purchased  by  the  regicides,  had  been  given  to  him 
by  his  brother  the  King,  and  they  brought  in  about  £730  a  year — 

«But  those  which  had  been  alienated  by  the  Duke's  sons,  or  by  officers 
in  trust,  even  when  they  had  acted  without  his  sanction,  he  could  not 
recover.  The  Duchess  computes  that  he  lost  in  this  way  lands  worth 
£50,000,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  others  to  the  yalue  of  £60,000  to  pay 
debts  contracted  during  the  war  and  exile.  His  woods  had  been  cut  down, 
his  houses  and  farms  plundered,  and  he  had  lost  sixteen  years'  rents.  The 
total  of  his  losses  is  estimated  by  the  Duchess  to  be  about  £940,000."  * 

£941,303,  she  calls  it,  mth  commendable  minuteness,  in  her 
life  of  the  Duke.  Their  two  houses,  Welbeck  and  Bolsover,  were 
much  out  of  repair,  nothing  being  left  in  them  "  but  some  few 
hangings  and  pictures  which  had  been  saved  by  the  care  and 
industry  of  the  Duke's  eldest  daughter."  Of  his  eight  parks  only 
Welbeck  remained,  the  others  were  "  totally  defaced  and  destroyed, 
both  wood,  pales,  and  deer." 

Clipston  Park,  seven  miles  in  extent,  "  wherein  he  had  taken 
much  delight  formerly,  it  containing  the  greatest  and  tallest  timber 
trees  of  all  the  woods  he  had  .  .  .  watered  by  a  pleasant  river  foil 
of  fish  and  otters,"  and  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  game,  was 
laid  waste ;  and,  says  his  wife — 

"  Although  his  patience  and  wisdom  is  such  that  I  never  perceived  him 
Bad  01  discontented  for  his  own  losses  and  misfortunes,  yet  when  he  beheld 

•  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.*    London,  1887,  voL  ix.,  p.  368. 
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the  rnina  of  that  park  I  observed  him  troubled,  thongh  be  did  little 
express  it,  only  saying  he  had  been  in  hopes  it  would  not  have  been  so 
much  defaced  as  he  found  it,  there  not  being  one  timber-tree  in  it  left 
for  shelter.  However,  he  patiently  bore  what  could  not  be  helped,  and 
gave  present  order  for  the  cutting  down  of  some  wood  that  was  left  him  in 
a  place  near  adjoining,  to  re-pale  it,  and  got  from  several  friends  deer  to 
stock  it.  Thus,  though  his  law-suits  and  other  unavoidable  expenses 
were  very  chargeable  to  him,  yet  he  ordered  his  affairs  so  prudently  that 
by  degrees  he  stocked  those  lands  he  keeps  for  his  own  use,  and  in  part 
repaired  his  manor-houses,  Welbeck  and  BolsoTer." 

Very  quaintly  and  prettily,  with  the  most  perfect  faith  in,  and 
admiration  for  her  husband,  the  Duchess  goes  on  to  describe  and 
enumerate  his  acts  of  gallantry  in  war  and  wisdom  in  peace,  his 
cheerful  sacrifices  for  his  King,  his  losses,  and  "  his  blessings ; " 
amongst  which  latter  she  specifies — 

"That  he  made  him  happy  in  his  marriage ;  for  his  first  wife  was  a 
veiy  kind,  loving  and  virtuous  lady,  and  blessed  him  with  dutiful  and 
obedient  children,  free  from  vices,  noble  and  generous  both  in  their 
Batares  and  actions ;  who  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  support  and 
relieve  my  lord,  their  father,  in  his  banishment." 

She  then  speaks  of  his  actiye  life  and  extreme  temperance,*  and 
quotes  some  of  his  sayings  and  opinions,  proudly  remarking  that 
two  at  least  (on  "  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  men  by  art  fly  as 
birds  do,"  and  "on  witchcraft"),  uttered  in  conversation  with 
Hobbes,  so  pleased  that  learned  philosopher  that  he  included  them 
in  his  own  works.  "  In  a  monarchical  government,"  said  the  Duke, 
"to  be  for  the  king  is  to  be  for  the  commonwealth,  for  when  head 
and  body  are  divided,  the  life  of  happiness  dies,  and  the  soul  of 
peace  is  departed."  He  would  have  had  all  controversial  books 
written  in  Latin,  ^'  that  none  but  the  learned  may  read  them,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  disputations  but  in  schools ; "  and  em- 
phatically asserted  that  "  no  offices  or  commands  should  be  sold 
•  .  .  all  magistrates,  officers,  commanders,  heads  and  rulers,  in 
what  profession  soever,  both  in  Church  and  State,  should  be  chosen 
according  to  their  abilities,  wisdom,  courage,  piety,  justice,  honesty 
and  loyalty;  and  then  they'll  mind  the  public  good  more  than 
their  particular  interest."  The  Duchess  amply  supports  her 
statement  that  "  my  lord  hath  an  excellent  wit  and  judgment ; " 
though  conjugal  affection  blinds  her  when  she  adds,  "  I  may  justly 
call  him  the  best  lyric  and  dramatic  poet  of  this  age." 

*  **  He  makes  but  one  meal  a  day,  at  which  he  drinks  two  good  ghisses 
of  small  beer,  and  a  little  glass  of  sack  in  the  middle  of  his  dinner;  which 
glass  of  sack  he  also  uses  in  the  morning  for  his  breakfast  with  a  morsel 
of  bread.    His  supper  consists  of  an  egg,  and  a  draught  of  small  beer." 
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Bat  this  is  an  amiable  error,  and  testifies  to  the  strength  of  the 
afiection  which,  haying  made  her,  as  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  says, 
"  the  companion  of  the  Duke's  misfortunes,  the  solace  of  his  exile, 
the  sharer  of  his  poverty,"*  led  her  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
his  works. 

After  their  return  to  England,  when  political  changes  and  the 
Duke's  wise  management  had  restored  them  to  affluence,  they 
continued  to  live  principally  in  the  country. 

"Age,**  says  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  "bad  now  made  the  Duke  desirous 
only  of  repose ;  and  her  Grace,  the  faithful  companion  of  his  fallen  for- 
tunes, was  little  disposed  to  quit  the  luxurious  quiet  of  rural  grandeur, 
which  was  as  soothing  to  her  disposition  as  it  was  concordant  with  her 
dnty.  To  such  a  pair  the  noisy  and  intoxicated  joy  of  a  profligate  court 
would  haye  been  a  thousand  times  more  painful  than  all  the  wants  of 
their  late  chilling  but  calm  poverty ." 

Very  different  is  the  comment  of  Walpole.  "What  a  picture  of 
foolish  nobility,"  he  exclaims,  "was  this  stately  poetic  couple, 
retired  to  their  own  little  domain,  and  intoxicating  one  another 
with  circumstantial  flattery  on  what  was  of  consequence  to  no 
mortal  but  themselves ! "  And  Pepys,  in  a  fit  of  extraordinary 
bitterness  (one  of  his  "merry  evenings"  must  have  been  followed 
by  a  more  than  usually  sad  morning),  calls  the  Duchess's  best 
known  work  "  the  ridiculous  history  of  my  Lord  Newcastle,  wrote 
by  his  wife,  which  shows  her  to  be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridiculous 
woman,  and  he  an  ass  to  suffer  her  to  write  what  she  writes  to 
him  and  of  him."  f  No  doubt  the  publication  of  so  laudatory  a 
biography  as  that  of  the  Duke,  during  its  subject's  life,  has  its 
ludicrous  side,  and  his  wife's  sketch  of  herself,  though  she  honestly 
tries  to  set  down  her  failings  as  well  as  her  gifts,  is  not  without 
a  certain  calm  self-complacency  provocative  to  the  flippant  com- 
mentator. Historians  differ  over  the  career  of  the  Duke  as  critics 
do  over  the  mental  calibre  of  the  Duchess.  But  taken  as  a  whole 
the  biographies  are  fine  studies  of  fine  characters,  without  which 
the  world  would  have  been  poorer. 

On  their  occasional  visits  to  London  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
excited  interest  and  curiosity,  not  always  sympathetic,  in  all 
beholders.  Evelyn  frequently  mentions  them  in  his  *  Diary;' 
his  mother-in-law,  Lady  Browne,  of  Sayes  Court,  had  been  a  friend 
to  Margaret  in  her  early  days  of  attendance  on  Henrietta  Maria,t 

*  Preface  to  the  edition  of  her  autobiography  printed  by  him  at  Lee 
Priory,  in  1814. 

t  'Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.'  By  Horace  Walpole, 
Strawberry  HiQ  Press,  vol.  il,  p.  9. 

t  Bir  Richard  Browne  was  English  Ambassador  in  Paris. 
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Mid  she  and  the  Duke  took  much  grateful  notice  of  the  Evelyns. 
Oa  April  27th,  1667,  he  writes : 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  went  again  with  mj  wife  to  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, who  reoeired  her  in  a  kind  of  transport,  suitable  to  her  extravagant 
liTuiioiir  and  dress,  which  was  very  singular,  .  .  .  They  received  me  with 
great  kindness,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  extraordinary  fanciful 
habit,  garb,  and  discourse  of  the  Duchess  " 

And  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month — 

"To  London,  to  wait  on  the  Dnchess  of  Newcastle  (who  was  a  mighty 
pretender  to  learning,  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  had  in  both  published 
divere  books)  to  the  Royal  Society "  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
promoters), "  whither  she  came  in  great  pomp,  and  being  received  by  our 
I^rd  President  at  the  door  of  our  meeting-room,  the  mace,  etc.,  carried 
before  him,  had  several  experiments  shown  to  her.  I  conducted  her 
Grace  to  her  coach  and  returned  home." 

Pepjs,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  spite  against  the  Duchess,  for 
no  discoyerable  reason  except  that  he  once  or  twice  grew  hot  and 
flustered,  and  very  likely  got  his  wig  out  of  order,  "  driving  hard  " 
to  oyertake  her  coach,  which  was  "  so  crowded  upon  by  other 
eoaches,  and  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  looking  upon  her,"  that  he 
could  not  get  a  satisfactory  sight  of  her  ^'  comely  countenance," 
gives  a  more  acrid  account  of  this  visit : 

"After  dinner  I  walked  to  Arundel  House,  the  way  very  dusty,  where 
I  find  very  much  company  in  expectation  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
who  had  desired  to  be  invited  to  the  Society :  and  was ;  after  much  debate 
jpro  and  con,  it  seems  many  being  against  it,  and  we  do  believe  the  town 
will  be  full  of  ballads  of  it.  Anon  comes  the  Duchess  with  her  women 
attending  her,  among  others  the  Ferabosco,  of  whom  so  much  talk  is  that 
her  lady  would  bid  her  show  her  face  and  kill  the  gallants.  She  is  indeed 
black,  and  hath  good  black  little  eyes,  but  otherwise  a  very  ordinary 
woman^I  do  think,  but  they  say  sings  well.  The  Duchess  hath  been  a  good, 
comely  woman,  but  her  dress  so  antic  and  her  deportment  so  ordinary 
that  I  do  not  like  her  at  all,  nor  did  I  hear  her  say  anything  that  was 
worth  hearing,  but  that  she  was  full  of  admiration,  all  admiration. 
Several  fine  experiments  were  shown  her  of  colours,  loadstones,  micro- 
scopes, and  of  liquors ;  among  others  of  one  that  did,  while  she  was  there, 
turn  a  piece  of  mutton  into  pure  blood,  which  was  very  rare.  .  .  .  Aiter 
th^  had  shown  her  many  experiments,  and  she  cried  still  she  was  full  of 
admiration,  she  departed,  being  led  out  and  in  by  several  lords  that  were 
there."* 

He  was  even'more  scornfully  impatient  of  her  dramatic  efforts, 
noting  on  March  SOtb  of  the  same  year — 

"  To  see  the  silly  play  of  my  Lady  Newcastle's,  called  The  Evmoroia 
Loven;  the  most  silly  thing  that  ever  came  upon  a  stage.    I  was  sick  to 


'Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  F.R.S.'  ("Chandos  Olaflsics'O,  pp.  391-3. 
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see  ifc,  but  jet  would  not  bat  have  seen  it,  that  I  might  the  better  under- 
stand her."  ♦ 

A  little  later  he  repeats  that  it  is — 

"  The  most  ridiculoos  thing  that  ever  was  wrote,  but  yet  she  and  her 
lord  mightily  pleased  with  it,  and  she  at  the  end  made  her  respects  to  the 
players  from  her  box  and  did  giye  them  thanks.  There  is  as  much  ex- 
pectation of  her  coming  to  court  that  so  people  may  come  to  see  her,  as  if 
she  were  the  Queen  of  Sweden." 

The  Duke  pleases  this  captious  critic  better  as  a  dramatist : 

"My  wife  and  I  to  the  Duke's  play-house  where  we  saw  The  Feign 
Innocence ;  or,  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  a  play  made  by  my  Lord  Duke  of  New- 
castle, but,  as  everybody  says,  corrected  by  Dryden.  It  is  the  most  entire 
piece  of  mirth,  a  complete  farce  from  one  end  to  the  other,  that  certainly 
ever  was  writ.  I  never  laughed  so  in  all  my  life,  and  at  very  good  wit, 
not  fooling."  t 

At  Welbeck  the  Duke  established  a  racecourse,  drawing  up 
rnle^  for  races  to  be  run  every  month  daring  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  completed  his  second  work  on  horsemanship,^  entitled, 
*A  New  Method  and  Extraordinary  Invention  to  Dress  Horses 
and  Work  them  according  to  Nature ;  as  also  to  Perfect  Nature 
by  the  Subtlety  of  Art ;  which  was  never  found  out  but  by  the 
thrice:  noble,  high,  and  puissant  Prince,'  etc.  One  might  imagine 
that  the  Duchess  wrote  the  title-page.  She  and  her  husband 
worked  together  with  perfect  sympathy  and  mutual  admiration. 
Some  writers  have  suggested  a  tonch  of  satire  in  the  Duke's  high- 
flown  panegyrics  on  his  wife,  but  remembering  the  tone  of  the 
age,  and  glancing  at  the  volume  of  extravagant  laudation  called 
'Letters  and  Poems  in  Honour  of  the  Incomparable  Princess 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,'  to  which  Etheredge,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  many  other  contemporary  writers  contributed,§  and 

*  '  Diary  of  Samael  Pepys,  Esq.,  F.R.S.'  ("  Ohandos  Classics  "),  P-  380. 

t  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  was  translated  by  the  Duke  from  Moli^e's 
L^Etourdi,  and  was  entered  in  the  Stationers*  Begister  in  the  Duke's  name, 
but  published  in  that  of  Dryden  in  1697.  Perhaps  Pepys  would  have 
thought  more  leniently  of  The  Humorous  Lovers  had  ho  known  that  that 
also  was  by  the  Duke ! 

X  Walpole,  in  his  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,*  describes  the  Duke  as 
"  a  man  extremely  known  from  the  course  of  life  into  which  he  was  forced, 
and  who  would  soon  have  been  forgotten  in  the  walk  of  fame  which  he 
chose  for  himself.  Yet  as  an  author  he  is  familiar  to  those  who  scarce 
know  any  other  author — ^from  his  work  on  horsemanship." 

§  It  contains  one  truly  descriptive  couplet  (p.  172) : 

**  Whene'er  she  spoke,  the  wing^  crew 
Of  pretty  notions  straight  about  her  flew." 
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ftftt  critics  so  far  removed  from  her  personal  influence  as  Sir 
^gerton  Brydges  and  Leigh  Hunt,  all  owned  her  '^  genius/'  the 
iqpersion  on  the  Duke's  good  faith  seems  quite  superfluous. 

At  Welbeck  they  were  surrounded  by  literary  admirers.  "  The 
Doke  had  always  been  so  generous  a  patron  of  literary  men  as  to 
hie  earned  the  title  of '  our  English  Maecenas.'  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Waller  say  that  Newcastle  was  a  great  patron  to  Gassendi  and 
Descartes,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  that  he  had  dined  with 
them  all  three  at  his  table  in  Paris."*  After  his  return  to 
England,  Dryden,  Shad  well,  and  Elecknoe,  each  dedicated  plays 
or  poems  to  him  or  the  Duchess,  and  dedications  in  those  days 
were  expensire  compliments. 

The  Duchess  on  her  part  surrounded  herself  with  a  sort  of  staff 
of  secretaries: 

"Bemg  now  restored  to  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  she  dedicated  her 
time  to  writing  poems,  philosophical  discourses,  orations  and  plays.  She 
was  of  a  generous  turn  of  mind,  and  kept  a  great  many  young  ladies  about 
her  person,  who  occasionally  wrote  what  she  dictated.  Some  of  them 
dept  in  a  room  contiguous  to  that  in  which  her  Grace  lay,  and  were  ready 
afc  tlie  call  of  her  bell,  to  rise  any  hour  of  the  night,  to  write  down  her 
cooceptions,  lest  they  should  escape  her  memory."  t 

One  of  the  results  of  their  labours  was  a  romance  called  '  The 
Blazing  World.'  Beeent  years  have  seen  many  imaginary 
descriptions  not  only  of  this  present  world  as  it  is  to  be 
tbonsands  of  years  hence,  but  of  mysterious  regions  in  some  other 
planet,  reahns  wholly  governed  by  electricity,  lying  beneath  the 
seas  or  floating  in  the  air.  Our  Duchess  was  certainly  one  of  the 
fonnders,  if  not  the  originator,  of  this  class  of  literature.  One 
can  quite  imagine  the  delight  she  experienced  in  inventing  a 
TTorld  of  her  own,  where  no  restraint  need  be  laid  on  her  fancy, 
ud  the  base  limitations  of  possibility  were  cast  aside.  Her 
liwrative  begins  with  charming  vagueness :  "  A  merchant, 
bayelling  into  a  foreign  country,  fell  extremely  in  love  with  a 
young  lady,"  and  resolved  *'  to  steal  her  away,"  which  he  does 
when  she  is  gathering  shells  upon  the  shore.  He  conveys  her  to 
^^t  little  light  vessel,  not  unlike  a  packet-boat,  manned  with  some 
few  seamen  and  well  victualled  " — the  Duchess  cunningly  mixes 
8Wtte  homely  matter-of-fact  in  her  romance  for  the  relief  of 
fiteral-minded  readers ;  but  Heaven,  frowning  at  his  theft,  raises  a 
tanpest  which  drives  the  boat  to  the  North  Pole,  where  everyone 
^  board  is  frozen  to  death  amongst  the  blocks  of  ice,  except  the 

•  Aubrey's  *  Letters/  vol.  ii.,  p.  602. 

t  'LItcs  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  by  Theophilus 
^XN)or,  and  other  hands.    London,  vol.  ii.,  p.  164. 
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"  yoTmg  lady."  *    She  is  reacued  by  bear  and  fox-men,  who  lead 

her  acroBS  a  plain  of  ice,  after  which  geese  and  bird-men,  and 

unpleasant  persons  of  a  grass-green  complexion,  conduct  her  to 

paradise,  the  island  seat  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Blazing  World, 

so-called  because  his  palace  is  of  gold,  and  its  floors  of  diamonds, 

whilst  between  every  diamond-studded  pillar  supporting  the  roof 

is  an  arch  of  the  same  brilliant  stones.    Of  course  the  Emperor 

marries  the  young  lady,  and  then  she  begins  to  educate  herself  by 

putting  a  series  of  distractingly  varied  questions  to  her  new 

subjects — the  magpie  and  jackdaw-men  ("  her  professed  orators 

and  logicians,"  says  the  author,  cruelly);   the  spider-men,  her 

mathematicians ;  the  fly-men  and  the  earth-men — such  as  whence 

the  saltness  of  the  sea  did  proceed ;  whether  fishes  possess  the 

circulation  of  the  blood ;  how  frost  is   made ;  whether  gold  can 

be  manufactured ;  besides  insulting  them  by  a  transparent  quibble 

about  a  supposed  relationship  between  cheese  and  maggots.   They 

are  wonderfully  patient.    But  when  she  proceeds  to  theology, 

they  inform  her  that  she  must  consult  the  immaterial  spirits  on 

such  points.    She  summons  them ;  they  appear — "  in  what  shapes 

or  forms  I  cannot  exactly  tell,"  says  the  Duchess,  with  a  wise 

discretion — and  "after  some  few  compliments  passed  between 

them,"  they  discourse  on  faith  and  reason ;  the  origin  of  the  world  ; 

the  days  of  creation ;  if  matter  was  fluid  at  first ;  whether  the  dcTJl 

was  within  the  serpent  when  he  tempted  Eve,  and  so  on.    This 

is  all  very  well ;  but  when  the  Empress,  waxing  proud  of  her 

newly-acquired  store  of  knowledge,  proclaims  her  intention  of 

writing  a  new  "  Cabbala,"  and  asks  for  a  spiritual  scribe,  they 

strike,  and  tell  her  she  must  send  for  a  human  soul,  for  the 

excellent  reason  that  they  themselves  cannot  write  "except  they 

put  on  a  hand  or  arm."    She  proposes  to  send  for  Aristotle,  Plato 

or  Epicurus,  to  which  the  spirits  reply  that  no  doubt  they  were 

learned  men,  but — 

"'So  wedded  to  their  own  opinions  that  they  would  never  have  the 
patience  to  be  scribes.'  'Then/  said  she,  '111  have  the  soul  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  modem  writers,  either  Galileo,  Descartes,  or  Hobbes. 
The  spirits  say  they  were  fine  ingenious  writers,  but  so  self-conceited  they 
would  scorn  to  be  scribes  toawoman.  '  But,' said  they, '  there's  a  lw» 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  which,  although  she  is  not  one  of  the  nwet 
learned,  eloquent,  witty  and  ingenious,  yet  she  is  a  plain  and  rations 

•  "  It  was  no  wonder  that  they  died,"  says  the  Duchess  gravely.  "  Th|^ 
were  not  only  driven  to  the  very  end  or  point  of  the.  Pole  of  thisworWj 
but  even  to  another  Pole  of  another  world  which  joined  dose  to  it 
(obviously  she  pictured  them  as  two  good  stout  sticks),  "  so  that  the  coia, 
having  a  double  strength  at  the  conjunction  of  those  two  poles,  was 
insupportable." 
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be  principle  of  lier  writinge  is  Bense  and  reason,  and  she  will, 
t  qoestion,  be  ready  to  do  yon  all  the  service  she  can.' "  * 

ie  Ihichess's  obliging  soul  is  sent  for,  and  after  a  spiritual 
ichanged  between  the  two  ladies  they  set  indnstrionsly  to 
;  and  the  result  is  the  "  Blazing  World  " — a  wonderful  patch- 

[of  sense  and  nonsense,  wild  invention  and  pearls  of  wisdom, 
ichess's  characterisation  of  herself  as  a  ''plain  and  rational" 

^r  is  charming. 

*The  World's  Olio'  there  are  many  quaint  and  graceful 

^ts.     "Every  little  fly  and  every  little  pebble,  and  every 

flower/'  she  says,  "  is  a  tutor  in  Nature's  school  to  instruct 

Ijanderstanding.    The  four  elements  are  the  four  great  volumes 

f ein  lie  Nature's  works."    She  strongly  advocated  temperance. 

►ery  superfluous  bit  and  every  superfluous  cup  is  digging  a 

re  to  bury  life  in."t 

Tie  theorises  on  all  subjects,  often  very  fantastically.     As  to 
I  madness  of  musicians,"  she  is  kind  enough  to  admit  that — 

^t  is  not  always  pride,  bred  by  the  conceit  of  their  rare  art  and  skill, 
|by  the  motion  of  the  music,  which  is  swifter  than  the  ordinary  motion 
be  brain,  and  by  that  reason  distempers  it  by  increasing  the  motion 
brain  to  the  motion  of  the  fiddle;  which  puts  the  brain  so  out  of 
» as  it  is  yery  seldom  tuneable  again.  And  as  a  ship  is  swallowed  by 
birlpit  in  the  sea,  so  is  reason  drowned  in  the  whirlpit  of  the  brain.":]: 

he  Duchess's  poetry,  like  her  prose,  is  remarkably  unequal, 
tfidry  verses  contain  exquisite  touches,  such  as  the  following — 

'When  I  Queen  Mab  within  my  fancy  viewed, 
My  thoughts  bowed  low,  fearing  I  should  be  rude. 
Kissing  her  garment  thin,  which  fancy  made, 
I  knelt  upon  a  thought,  like  one  that  prayed." 

I  her  '*  Yision  of  Sorrow  "  she  says — 

''Her  hair  untied,  loose  on  her  shoulders  hung,  ^ 
And  every  hair  with  tears  like  beads  was  strung." 

opening  address  ''to  her  readers,"  describing  whence  she 

'The  Description  of    a  New  World,   called  the   Blazing   World.* 

Fritten  by  the  thrice  noble,  illustrious,  and  excellent  Margaret,  Duchess 

jNewcastie. 

|t  And  she  practised  what  she  preached.  In  her  autobiography  she 
s:  "Feasting  would  agree  neither  with  my  humour  nor  constitution, 
rmy  diet  is  for  the  most  part  sparing — as  a  little  boiled  chicken  or  the 

te.  And  my  drink  commonly  water." 


•The  World's  Olio,'  pp.  199-200. 
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drew  her  inspiratioiiy  breathes  the  tender  devotion  which  glorifiecl 
all  the  Duke's  accomplishments  in  her  faithfal  eyes  : 

''A  poet  I  am  neither  bom  nor  bred. 
But  to  a  witty  poet  marri^. 
Whose  brain  is  fresh  and  pleasant  as  the  spring 
Where  fancies  grow  and  where  the  muses  sing. 
There  oft  I  lean  mj  head,  and  listening,  bark. 
To  catoh  his  words  and  all  his  fancies  mark. 
And  from  that  garden  show  of  beauties  take 
Whereof  a  posj  I  in  verse  may  make. 
Thus  I,  that  have  no  gardens  of  mj  own. 
There  gather  flowers  that  are  newly  blown."* 

Qaaintly  inu^^inative  are  her  long  dialogues  between  '^  Man  and 
Nature";  "The  Body  and  the  Mind";  '* Earth  and  Darkness," 
where  Darkness  tells  the  Earth,  '^  I  take  you  in  my  gentle  arms  of 
rest,"  to  sleep  "  in  beds  of  silence  soft " ;  "  A  Bountiful  Knight  and 
a  Castle  ruined  in  War,"  where,  when  the  pipes  were  cut — 

"The  water,  murmuring, 
Ean  back  with  grief  to  tell  it  to  the  spring.'' 

But  she  has  the  defects  of  her  qualities.  She  runs  riot  in 
similes,  which  not  only  weary  but  often  provoke  by  their 
fantastic  incongruity.  Thus,  Death  is  called  ^*  the  cook  of 
Nature  " ;  the  Polar  circles  are  "  Nature's  bracelets  " ;  the  grass 
makes  her  stockings;  gold  and  silver  mines  her  shoes;  for  her 
breakfast — 

"  Life  skims  the  cream  of  beauty  with  Time's  spoon. 
And  draws  the  claret  wine  of  blushes  soon ! " 

Mr.  Jenkins  appreciatively  sums  up  her  powers  when  he  sajs 
that  her  books  contain — 

"Indisputable  evidences  of  a  genius  as  high-bom  in  the  realms  of 
intellect  as  its  possessor  was  exalted  in  the  ranks  of  society :  a  genius 
strong-winged  and  swift,  fertile  and  comprehensive,  but  ruined  by  deficient 
culture,  by  literary  dissipation  and  the  absence  of  concatenation  and  the 
sense  of  proportion."  t 

At  the  close  of  her  autobiography  the  Duchess  deprecates  the 
censure  of  readers  who  will  scornfully  ask — 

"'Why  hath  this  lady  writ  her  own  life,  since  none  cares  to  know 
whose  daughter  she  was,  or  whose  wife  she  is,  or  how  she  was  bred  or  what 
fortunes  she  had,  or  what  humour  or  di8x>08ition  she  was  of  ? '  I  answer 
that  it  is  true  that  'tis  of  no  purpose  to  the  reader,  but  it  is  to  the 
authoress.    I  write  it  for  my  own  sake,  not  theirs.    Neither  did  I  intend    | 

♦  '  Poems  and  Fancies.'  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lady  Newcastle.   London.    | 
1663. 
t  *  The  Cavalier  and  his  Lady,'  p.  8. 
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ik  pece  for  to  deligLt,  bnt  to  divulge ;  not  to  ploaso  the  f ancj  but  to 
tf  ^  truth,  lest  after-ages  should  mistake  in  not  knowing  I  was 
faster  to  one  Master  Lucas  of  St.  John's,  near  Colchester  in  Essex, 
fld  second  wife  to  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Newcastle :  for  my  lord  having 
bd  two  wives  I  might  easily  have  been  mistaken,  especially  if  I  should 
&  and  my  lord  marry  again." 

IQiis  seems  a  cnrions  anticipation  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  a 
life  more  than  thirty  years  her  husband's  junior.  Bat  it  was 
donUj  fulfilled.  The  Dachess  died  in  January,  1673-4,  and  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  points  ont  that,  although  the  Dnke  gave  her  no 
Bocoeesor,  that  repertoire  of  curiosities  of  literature,  the '  Lounger's 
C(HDmonplace-Book,'  confused  her  with  the  first  wife,  calling  her 
"the  daughter  of  William  Bassett,  Esq." 

The  Duke  surviyed  her  three  years.  How  lonely  must  have 
BttBied  the  learned  seclusion,  the  ''innocent  magnificence"  of 
Welbeek,  without  the  fidthful  and  admiring  wife  who,  in  all  her 
flights  of  fancy,  had  never  even  imagined  that  she  loved  another ; 
who  had  made  him  her  hero  of  romance  in  the  radiance  of  her 
jontti  and  beauty;  and  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  when 
smroimded  by  all  the  temptations  of  rank  and  luxury,  found 
eaastant  occupation  and  delight  in  recording  his  career  and 
ebronicling  his  sayings ! 

They  rest  together  now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  "Loyal 
Ma,"  and  his  "wise,  witty,  and  learned  Lady  ...  a  most 
lirtoofufi,  loving,  and  careful  wife."  And  if  few  out  of  the 
thousands  who  glance  at  the  inscription  on  their  stately  monn- 
lofintknow  how  unwontedly  true  is  its  commendation,  that  need 
Bot  vex  their  spirits.  The  Duke's  memory  lives  in  his  wife's 
ptges;  and  the  ambition  to  which  the  Duchess  pleaded  guilty* 
nay  he  fully  satisfied.  Such  a  tribute  as  this  from  Charles 
I*nib  is  in  itself  sufficient  literary  immortality :  "  Where  a  book 
is  at  once  both  good  and  rare ;  where  the  individual  is  almost  the 
^edee,  and  when  that  perishes — 

'We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  spark 
That  can  its  light  relumine' — 

^  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the  *  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,' 
^7  ^  Duchess — ^no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no  casing  sufficiently 
^wable,  to  house  and  keep  safe  such  a  jewel."t 

*  **  I  fear  my  ambition  inclines  to  vain-glory.  For  I  am  very  ambitious ; 
^Hia  neither  for  beauty,  wit,  titles,  wealth,  nor  power,  but  as  they  are 
•^V.to  raise  me  to  Fame's  Tower,  which  is  to  live  by  remembrance  in 


t'Saascys  of  Elia.'     (Detached   Thoughts  on  Books  and  Beading.) 
*Wni,edit.l867,p.  41. 
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Comb,  leave  your  learned  friends  who  spar, 

Who  cannot  yet  agree. 
On  what  we  were,  or  what  we  a^e, 

Or  what  we  hope  to  be: 
Relax  awhile  that  forehead  grave 

To  hear  the  north  wind  shrill 
The  burden  of  his  blustering  stave 

Across  the  heathered  hill. 

For  even  now,  my  jaded  sage. 

Your  last  and  newest  creed 
May  gather  lessons  from  the  page 

Which  he  who  runs  may  read: 
Perhaps  these  woods  of  oak  and  birch 

May  teach  you  unawares, 
Truths  that  escape  the  eyes  which  search 

The  world  from  study  chairs. 

So  when  your  wordy  discontent 

Grows  tedious,  for  a  space. 
And  all  the  bootless  argument 

That  racks  the  market-place. 
Gome  to  these  lonely  forest  glades 

And  watch  the  squirrels  play, 
Where  the  stale  clash  of  struggling  blades 

Sounds  faint  and  far  away. 

Here  doubts  that  we  can  never  solve 

At  least  we  may  forsake, 
Here  burning  brains  no  more  revolve 

And  hearts  no  longer  ache: 
When  the  green  leaves  are  overhead 

With  sunlight  dancing  through. 
Where  the  wild  hyacinth  has  spread 

A  wondrous  belt  of  blue. 
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It  needs  a  sorry  soul  to  whine 

That  life's  a  dismal  thing, 
When,  flashed  from  tufts  of  celandine, 

The  skylark  starts  to  sing: 
Or  where  beside  the  woodland's  edge, 

In  dells  of  grass  and  fern. 
The  moorhen  flatters  to  the  sedge 

That  rims  the  sparkling  burn. 

Here  the  sleek  shorthorns  in  the  shade 

Crop  clover  by  the  gate. 
Without  (thank  heay'n!)  a  dairymaid 

Who,  tossed  by  savage  Fate, 
Comes  our  weak  intellects  to  vex. 

Like  D'Urbervillian  Tess, 
With  sombre  riddles  of  the  sex. 

Far  too  abstruse  to  guess. 

When  the  spruce  chafiinch  twitters  clear 

Amid  the  apple  bloom. 
No  social  problems  bore  my  ear, 

No  prophecies  of  gloom ; 
And  when  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves 

Salute  the  morning  haze, 
I  catch  among  the  ivy  leaves 

No  word  of  Ibsen's  plays. 

In  a  round  hole  beneath  the  thatch 

A  little  titmouse  sits. 
Who,  despite  Malthus,  means  to  hatch 

A  dozen  lesser  tits: 
For  fads  and  freaks  and  party  cries. 

Which  vex  the  subtler  brain, 
The  jovial  twinkle  in  her  eyes 

Bespeaks  a  flne  disdain. 

The  creed  of  our  secluded  choice 

Is  far  behind  the  times, 
And  finds  an  almost  plaintive  voice 

In  tinkling  village  chimes — 
A  voice  that,  somehow,  never  lacks 

A  cure  for  cares  and  griefs, 
Not  found  in  all  your  yeUow-backs 

With  up-to-date  beliefs. 
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For  as  our  Btretching  woodland  ways 

With  sturdy  oaks  are  set, 
That  brayed  the  tempest  in  the  days 

Of  some  Plantagenet: 
As  if  the  flying  centuries 

Wore  loth  to  work  their  will, 
So  here  the  old  faith  slowlier  dies, 

The  old  hope  lingers  still. 

It  is  as  though  the  God  you  mock 

Had  fled  your  dusty  shelves, 
Content  to  let  his  graceless  stock 

Control  the  world  themselves, 
And  found  in  this  fair  place  a  home 

To  see  his  works  are  good, 
Where,  as  of  old,  he  still  may  roam 

At  sundown  through  the  wood. 


Alfbed  Cochbake. 
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I  HATS  described  on  a  former  occasion  the  general  aspects  of 
the  streets  of  St  Petersburg^  together  with  some  of  the  types  of 
hnmanity   infesting  those  streets.    I  now  propose  to  give  the 
reader   some  idea  of  the  look  of  a  Bussian  village  and  of  its 
inhabitants,  with  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  life  lived  by  the  ordinary 
tnotyik,  or  rather  krestydnin.    Let  ns  drive  oat  from  the  stuccoed 
grandeur  of  the  Metropolis  towards  the  increasing  squalor  of  its 
subnrbs.    The  stucco  soon  gives  place  to  wooden  structures  as  we 
approach  the  boundaries  of  the  town,  and  long  before  we  reach 
^e  open  country  we  shall  have  left  all  such  magnificence  as  bricks 
and  mortar  far  behind.     There  is  nothing  around  us  now  but 
wooden  houses^  some  tidy  and  well  kept,  but  mostly  neglected 
and  ruinous ;  chaotic  gardens  increase  in  numbers,  their  principal 
feature  being,  not  flowers  and  lawns,  but  gigantic  swings,  parallel- 
bars  and  ''  giant-strides ; "  all  of  which  seem  to  grow  naturally 
oat  of  the  sandy  soil  of  the  place,  and  without  which,  apparently, 
no  garden  is  complete.    The  roads  are  gradually  deteriorating. 
They  were  bad  enough  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  they  are  far  worse 
here;  what  will  they  be  like  when  we  reach  the  now  rapidly 
nearing  environs  of  the  city?     The  open  carriage  in  which  we 
are  seated,  and  which  is  drawn  by  two  automatic-looking  steeds 
who  are  certainly  fatalists,  and  take  things  as  they  come — 
whippings,  swearings,  endearments,  etc. — without  betraying  the 
slightest  interest,  rumbles  along  in  and  out  of  deep  holes  and 
mts,  which  the  coachman  does  not  dream  of  avoiding,  at  an  average 
pace  of  five  miles  to  the  hour.    Nothing  will  persuade  these  horses 
to  accelerate  their  movements ;  they  know  their  business,  and  are 
ready  to  do  it,  as  per  agreement ;  but  as  for  assuming  a  fancy  rate 
of  progression  for  even  a  limited  distance,  oh,  dear  no !    They  are 
acquainted  with  the  Bussian  proverb,  which  teaches  them  that 
**  ihe  slower  you  go,  the  further  you'll  get ! "    Therefore,  the  pace 
is  five  miles  an  hour,  and  at  this  figure  it  will  remain,  be  the  journey 
two  miles  or  twenty.    Consequently  it  is  a  full  hour  before  we 
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lach  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  find  oureelyes  in  full  view  of  the 
v^en  country.  And  what  a  dead  level  it  is  now  we  have  reached 
it,  and  how  destitute  of  every  feature  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
beauty  of  a  landscape.  There  is  not  a  hill  or  even  a  rise  of 
twenty  feet  within  sight.  The  belt  of  pine  wood  which  separates 
suburb  from  country,  and  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  is 
repeated  here  and  there  at  intervals,  in  each  direction,  suggesting 
the  inference  that  the  whole  area  was  at  some  no  very  distant 
period  covered  by  one  unbroken  forest  of  pine  trees.  Over  the 
patches  of  plain  which  occupy  the  space  between  the  belts  of  dark 
wood,  fields  of  growing  grass  and  oats  alternate  with  vast  areas 
of  moorland,  picked  out  with  frequent  clumps  of  low  bushy  cover, 
suggesting  all  sorts  of  tempting  possibilities  to  the  sportsman's 
eye.  Here  and  there  a  village  may  be  noticed,  generally  in  the 
centre  of  the  spaces  devoted  to  cultivation,  and  an  occasional  herd 
of  cows  dotted  over  the  plain  gives  a  touch  of  life  to  a  scene 
depressingly  devoid  of  animation  and  interest 

It  is  a  holiday,  some  minor  saint's  day  probably ;  anyhow,  there 
is  ample  excuse  for  Ivan  Ivanovitch  to  spend  the  day  in  the  vodka- 
house.    His  grass  may  be  wasting  away  for  want  of  cutting,  or  the 
whole  herd  of  village  cows  may  be  disporting  themselves  in  his 
oat-field ;  but  Ivan  is  not  going  to  incur  the  implacable  hostility 
of  a  saint,  even  a  second-rate  one,  by  doing  a  stroke  of  work  on  his 
anniversary — not  if  he  knows  ii     So  his  grass  may  wither  and 
the  cows  may  enjoy  themselves  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  but  Ivan 
remains  at  home  or  in  his  beloved  kahdk.    Consequently  there  is 
but  little  human  life  to  animate  the  scene.    Here  and  there  a 
solitary  red-shirted  peasant  may  be  observed  working  single- 
handed  in  his  field ;  but  he  is  probably  an  impious  creature  whose 
crop  is  sure  to  fail,  or  that  vara  avis  in  rural  Bussia,  a  teetotaller. 
In  a  word,  the  prospect  is  dreary  to  a  degree.    Some  one  who  is 
an  authority  on  these  matters  (I  fear  I  cannot  remember  his  name, 
doubtless  the  reader  will  supply  the  omission)  has  said  that,  how- 
ever uninteresting  the  landscape  may  appear,  all  that  the  beholder 
need  do  is  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  sky  above  him,  which,  says  this 
writer,  is  invariably  beautiful.    This  may  be  true ;  but  on  this  par- 
ticular morning  which  I  am  now  discussing,  the  sky  above  us  is  so 
blue  and  so  blazing  that  it  would  be  a  foolish  action  to  turn  one's 
gaze  upon  it  for  relief;  the  eyes  of  the  most  ardent  would  water. 
Let  us  therefore  use  those  organs  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
one  from  among  the  villages  within  sight  for  our  proposed  visit. 
They  are  all  the  same  apparently.    Let  us  leave  the  matter  to 
our  driver,  stipulating  only  that  he  chooses  the  village  which  is 
approached  by  the  least  murderous  road.     We  are  soon  jogging 
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:  over  a  track  which  cannot  snrely  jnstif  j  its  dcBcription  as 
gi?0n  to  lis  bj  the  '^  isvoschick."  He  selected  it  as  the  best.  We 
promptly  conclude  that  our  driver  is  a  person  of  humour,  though 
lie  does  not  look  it,  and  that  this  is  one  of  his  jokes.  If  this  be  in 
reality  the  best  road  ayailable,  what,  we  wonder,  can  the  others 
belike?  It  is  a  mere  succession  of  immense  pits,  formed  by  the 
disappearance  of  several  of  the  huge  cobbles,  of  which  the  road  was 
originally  made.  Some  of  these  holes  are  filled  up  with  rubbish, 
broken  crockery,  etc.,  near  the  village,  still  green  boughs  of 
trees  further  away;  others  are  left  unfilled,  and  into  these  the 
carriage  wheels  plunge,  in  a  manner  which  sets  us  wondering 
irhat  the  springs  are  made  of  that  can  stand  such  treatment,  and, 
fiirther,  whether  there  is  a  surgeon  anywhere  within  a  mile  or 
two.  We  find,  afterwards,  that  the  springs  of  our  carriage  have 
gaceumbed  long  since,  and  are  merely  tied  up  with  cord,  and  that 
most  carriages  employed  to  visit  the  suburbs  or  the  country  ar^  in 
tkis  condition. 

The  village  is  now  but  half  a  mile  away,  let  us  get  out  and 
walk.  This  is  decidedly  better,  and  here  we  are,  at  last,  close  to 
the  village  which,  as  the  taxation  board  at  its  entrance  informs 
Tw,  is  called  Drevno,  and  contains  "  forty-seven  souls.*'  My 
friend,  who  understands  these  matters,  explains  that  the  "  souls  " 
are  the  male  inhabitants,  those  among  whom  the  land-tax 
imposed  upon  the  village  is  divided,  and  who  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  communal  land  around  the  village  in  shares  proportioned 
to  the  working-power  of  their  families.  Each  "  soul "  pays  for 
the  share  of  land  allotted  to  him.  Where  the  land  is  good  and 
repays  its  owner  for  cultivation,  the  peasant  will,  at  the  periodical 
re-diatribution,  gladly  accept  all  that  the  village  council,  or  Mr, 
can  be  persuaded  to  apportion  to  him.  If  the  land  is  bad,  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  each  peasant  finding  a  hundred  excuses  for 
taking  over  the  smallest  possible  proportion  of  the  communal  acres. 
Ihe  peasant  with  five  stalwart  sons  is  sure  to  make  a  good  thing 
of  his  land,  while  the  monjik  whose  children  are  all  daughters, 
tnd  who  is  obliged  to  farm  his  tiny  comer  of  land  single-handed, 
is  marked  out  for  semi-starvation  and  hardship,  unless,  fortunately 
&r  him,  the  allotments  are  regulated  by  his  fellow-villagers  with 
a  wise  breadth  of  view  as  regards  the  special  merits  and  needs  of 
«»A  case ;  thus,  though  the  widow  with  one  small  son  and  half- 
•-dozen  grown  up  girls — a  sam-total  of  one  soul  among  eight — 
would  be  entitled  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  (or  rather 
^>f(idUion,  for  the  Mir  is  governed  by  no  written  law,  but  only  by 
the  traditions  of  centuries)  to  but  one  portion  of  land,  she  will 
QO  more  expect  to  be  allotted  the  strictly  accurate  share  due  to 
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her  son  than  mil  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  small  male 
children  expect,  or  desire,  to  have  apportioned  to  her  a  large 
tract  of  land  T^hich  she  and  her  babies  may  be  entitled  to,  but 
could  not  possibly  cultivate.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  aboYe 
facts  that  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  Mir  for  the  re-distribu- 
tion of  communal  lands  are  functions  marked  by  considerable 
animation  and  occasionally  some  warmth  of  argument. 

The  fields  alongside  of  which  we  pass,  as  we  proceed  towards 
the  village,  are  all  divided  into  long  strips,  each  strip  being  the 
property  of  one  moujik.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  occasionally  a  large  hayfield  may  be  seen  with  one  strip 
in  the  centre  devoted  to  oats,  or  vtee  versa  ;  another  field  may  be 
divided  into  plots  of  all  sorts  of  grain  or  potatoes ;  while  a  third 
may  present  an  unbroken  expanse  of  waving  oats.  As  a  role 
each  peasant  owns  several  strips  of  land,  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  commune ;  thus,  not  only  the  quantity  but  also  the 
quality  of  the  land  is  considered  in  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  common  property  which  the  moujiks  effect  for  themselves  and 
each  other. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  village  itself  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
village  street.  The  cows  are  coming  up  the  centre  of  it,  a  wide 
phalanx  with  straggling  wings;  there  is  no  room  for  us.  The 
cows  evidently  coneider  us  de  trap,  for  they  march  along  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  we  too  need  a  modicum  of  space.  We  are 
obliged  to  take  refuge  within  a  yard  whose  gate  is  opportunely 
open,  an  action  on  our  part  furiously  resented  by  first  one  dog 
and  then  a  whole  pack  of  dogs,  which  approach  with  every 
intention,  apparently,  of  tearing  us  limb  from  limb.  I  soon 
learn,  however,  that  one  need  but  bend  to  pick  up  a  stone,  and 
before  one's  back  has  straightened  itself  there  is  not  a  village  dog 
in  sight.  Now  the  cows  have  passed  out  of  the  street  on  their 
way  to  the  communal  pasturage,  so  we  can  resume  our  tour  of 
inspection.  Along  both  sides  of  the  one  street  which  runs 
through  the  village  stand  the  peasants'  huts.  These  are  nearly 
all  alike,  only  in  different  stages  of  decay.  There  is  hardly  one 
which  does  not  present  some  sign  of  incipient  ruin,  neither  are 
there  any  two  huts  facing  the  same  way.  Some  offer  a  fall  front 
to  the  street,  others  turn  their  backs  upon*the  world,  some  push 
forward  an  angle,  as  though  shy  of  being  seen  at  full  face ;  the 
general  impression  given  by  the  haphazard  array  of  ruinous 
habitations  being,  that  they  had  been  brought  to  the  locality  en 
masse,  and  set  down  "  anyhow,"  pro  tern.,  and  that  they  had  not 
possessed  the  energy  to  set  themselves  straight,^but  had  preferred 
to  remain  as  originally  placed.    Each  hut  possesses  a  yard  which  is 
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knee-deep  in  mud  and  filth,  and  in  which  may  be  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  an  open  shed^  wherein  are  stored  sledges,  plonghSy 
mannre-carts,  and  agricultural  implements,  all  of  which  property 
appears  to  be,  like  the  houses  themselres,  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay. 

The  cottages  consist  of  one  room  and  a  garret,  some  few 
possessing  a  second  room,  which  appears  to  be  giyen  over  to 
poultry  and  dogs,  together  with  odds  and  ends  such  as  snowshoes, 
firewood  and  empty  bottles.  There  is  scarcely  a  hut  which  can 
boast  of  an  entire  window ;  at  least  one  of  the  small  panes  of 
glass  is  invariably  absent,  the  yacuum  being  filled  up  with  part  of 
an  old  cotton  dress,  which  is  bunched  into  it  in  the  best  way  that 
the  lady  of  the  house  can  get  it  to  stick,  without  regard  to 
appearances.  Somewhere  about  the  outer  wall  of  each  house  will 
be  found  a  rough  picture  designed  to  represent  either  a  ladder  or 
a  bucket,  or  a  coil  of  rope.  This  mysterious  sign  is  intended  to 
indicate  what  part  the  proprietor  is  bound  to  play  in  case  of  fire 
in  the  Tillage,  and  what  article  he  is  expected  to  supply  towards 
the  work  of  extinguishing  the  flames. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  experience  to  enter  Ivan  Ivanoyitch's  home, 
for  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that  lyan  cordially  dislikes 
and  banishes,  it  is  fresh  air  within  the  house.  He  loyes  to  have 
his  room  reeking  with  heat  and  frowsiness.  He  will  not  open  his 
window  if  he  can  help  it,  however  warm  the  weather.  It  is  a 
special  dispensation  of  Providence,  or  a  beautiful  provision  of 
Nature,  that  Ivan  is  occasionally — ^nay,  frequently  drunk  and 
breab  one  of  his  windows.  Were  this  not  so  he  and  his  family 
would  undoubtedly  be  asphyxiated.  Though  the  room  we  now 
enter  has  two  panes  broken,  the  atmosphere  is  hardly  supportable. 
The  room  is  of  good  size,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  a 
huge  stove  of  plastered  brick.  When  the  weather  is  cold  this 
stove  is  hot  day  and  night,  and  Ivan  and  his  family  sleep  on  the 
top  of  it,  where  there  is  accommodation  for  half-a-dozen,  at  a 
pinch.  Bound  the  walls  runs  a  narrow  bench,  and  in  one  corner 
is  a  table.  At  this  table  sits  the  lady  of  the  house  taking  her 
dinner,  which  consists  of  a  slice  of  black  bread  with  plenty  of 
salt  The  children  prefer  to  eat  their  share  outside,  in  the  road. 
As  for  Ivan  himself,  he  is  feasting  upon  a  salt  herring  at  the 
hkHk ;  salt  herrings  are  thirsty  fare  and  require  the  assistance 
of  copious  libations  of  vodka,  therefore  the  kabdk  is  a  handier 
place  in  which  to  eat  it  than  his  own  apartment.  Besides,  Gavril 
Nicolaievitch  is  obliging  with  a  tune  on  the  garmonka,  and  no 
Bnssian  will  stir  from  the  spot  where  a  garmonka  is  playing. 

Mrs.  Ivan  greets  us  with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  showing  a  set  of 
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splendid  teeth  as  she  does  so.  She  is  a  pretty  woman,  but 
somewhat  worn  and  tired-looking ;  her  life  is  not  an  easy  one,  for 
besides  her  domestic  duties  and  the  care  of  her  children,  she  takes 
her  share  of  work  in  the  fields,  and,  since  her  husband  is  a  bit  of  a 
drunkard,  occasionally  does  his  share  as  well  as  her  own.  '^  Hlyeb 
da  soil !  "  (''  Bread  and  salt ! ")  is  our  greeting  to  this  lady  :  it  is 
the  Bussian  equivalent  for  '^  Good  appetite  to  you ! "  She  replies, 
"  Medostye  prosem  !  "  (**  We  beg  your  charity ! ")  which  implies 
that  the  victuals  are  not  ^'  up  to  much,"  but  that,  such  as  they 
are,  you  are  welcome  to  a  share.  Madam  informs  us  that,  this 
being  the  anniyersary  of  Saint-somebody,  Ivan  is  not  at  work,  but, 
as  usual,  at  the  kabak. 

**  How  came  you  to  marry  such  a  man  as  your  husband  ?  "  asks 
my  companion,  with  a  bluntness  which  surprises  and  shocks  me. 
Avdotia  Egoreyna  is  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  however,  bj 
this  very  plain  question.  "  Oh,"  she  says,  "  I  didn't  choose  him, 
of  course ;  my  parents  did  that  for  me.  I  hated  him  at  first,  but 
now  I*m  rather  fond  of  the  poor  old  vodka  bottle." 

What  divine  particle,  I  wondered,  had  this  good  woman 
discovered  in  her  drunken,  swearing,  bullying  partoer  to  cause 
her  to  change  her  opinion  of  him !  Truly  the  ways  of  woman  are 
mysterious.  Avdotia,  as  she  finishes  her  short  speech,  actually 
has  a  tear  in  her  eye.  I  determine  on  the  spot  that  Avdotia  is 
a  "good  sort,"  and  present  her  with  a  rouble — a  mark  of 
admiration  which  she  immensely  appreciates,  dashing  away  the 
tear  with  the  back  of  her  hand  and  beaming  all  over,  as  she 
expresses  her  hope  that ''  God  will  give  me  health." 

There  are  her  children  outside — a  little  boy  with  grimy  face, 
and  nothing  but  a  short  print  shirt  to  clothe  his  small  brown 
person,  and  two  tiny  girls,  in  print  dresses  down  to  their  toes ; 
all  three  munching  large  lumps  of  black  bread,  and  playing  at 
some  game  which  appears  to  resemble  "  knuckle-bones."  Avdotia 
informs  us,  in  reply  to  our  question  as  to  whether  the  share  of 
land  apportioned  to  her  husband  is  sufficient  to  support  the 
family,  that  they  manage  to  live,  one  way  and  another,  thanks  to 
the  town  being  so  close ;  were  it  otherwise,  she  does  not  think 
that  the  land  would  keep  them.  *'  Life  is  very  hard,  Sarin,"  she 
says.  ''We  have  a  horse  and  two  cows  (glory  to  God !),  but  they 
must  be  fed  through  the  winter,  and  that  takes  all  cur  hay  and 
oats,  for  the  soil  is  not  good  here.  Then  we  have  a  little  rye  for 
our  own  bread,  but  not  enougL  There  is  the  milk  (glory  to 
Thee,  Lord !),  but  it  fetches  a  very  low  price,  though  it  is  good 
milk.  See,  Barin,  meelostye  prosem  try  a  little  "  (we  did  bo,  t^i 
found  it  excellent);  **  and  Ivan  gets  jobs  with  the  horse,  carting 
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sind  to  town,  and  driying  Barins  down  to  the  conntry  houses 
l)6yond  here ;  but  the  kabak  is  the  fly  which  sncks  our  blood ;  if 
there  were  no  kabak  we  might  be  rich."  Poor  Aydotia,  she 
q^eaks  for  many  millions  of  poor  women  throughout  the  Tsar's 
dominions :  it  is  always  the  same  tale ;  **  bat  for  the  kabak  we 
might  be  happy  I " 

But  where  are  the  "  sonls  "  all  this  time  ?  for  Avdotia  is  not, 
of  Gonrse,  a  sonl ;  being  a  woman  she  has  no  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction.   I  fear  we  shall  find  most  of  the  sonls  in  the  yillage 
drinking-shopy  towards  which  we  now  bend  onr  steps.    There  is 
one  honse  in  the  centre  of  the  village  which  boasts  of  two  storeys 
and  looks  more  imposing,  though  not  less  dirty  and  ruinous,  than 
its  neighbours;  this  is  the  kabak.     A  greasy  and  begrimed 
swing-door  opens  into  the  midst  of  the  pandemonium.    Here  are 
the  souls  in  all  their  glory !    Here  we  see  the  curse  of  Bussia 
impersonified.    Half-a-dozen  moujiks  are  lying  about  the  floor 
quite  drunk ;  a  dozen  others  are  in  varying  stages  of  intoxication ; 
a  few  are  still  fairly  sober,  and  two  or  three  are  drinking  tea« 
Among  these  last  is  Stepan  Abramitch,  the  proprietor.    This 
man  is  observable  among  the  crowd  of  moujiks  because,  unlike 
them,  he  wears    his  shirt  European  fashion,  not  outside  his 
trowaers  as  do  the  moujiks.    If  the  Bussian  proverb  is  true  then 
Stepan  is  not  to  be  trusted,  for  the  saying  runs  that  a  Bussian 
remains  honest  so  long  as  he  wears  his  shirt  outside  his  trowsers ; 
as  soon  as  he  hides  away  his  shirt-tails,  away  go  the  qualities  of 
truthfulness  and  honesty  with  them.    Stepan  looks  sleek  and 
well  fed,  as,  no  doubt,  he  is,  for  he  fattens  upon  the  substance  of 
the  community.    All  the  money  earned  in  Drevno  goes  one  way, 
and  that  is  into  the  coffers  of  Stepan  Abramitch.    He  does  not 
hke  the  look  of  us :  are  we  spies,  secret  police,  or,  least  probable 
of  all,  customers  ?    We  order  some  tea,  however,  as  an  excuse  for 
our  descent  upon  his  premises,  and  endeavour  to  tolerate  the 
awfol  atmosphere  of  the  place  while  we  look  around. 

Some  of  the  moujiks  are  remarkably  good-looking  fellows,  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  tipsy  expression  most  of  them  are  wearing 
at  this  moment ;  they  have  good  eyes,  and  thoughtful,  sun-burned 
bees,  not  a  few  boasting  of  fine  long  beards.  Many  of  them  wear 
nothing  but  a  cotton  shirt,  a  pair  of  loose  cotton  trowsers,  and 
the  usual  long  boots,  into  which  the  trowsers  are  tucked.  The 
ihirt  is  belted  at  the  waist,  and  worn,  as  abeady  mentioned,  out- 
ude  the  nether  garments.  Some  were  playing  at  cards,  quarrel- 
ling good-naturedly  and  tipsily  over  each  deal.  One  almost 
Bober  **  soul "  was  intent  upon  bis  garmonka,  or  square  concertina, 
from  which  he  produced  really  wonderful  results  so  far  as  the 
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melody  was  concerned;  as  to  tbe  bass,  the  garmonka  being 
limited  to  two  chords,  his  imagination  was  necessarily  hampered. 
The  tea  served  to  ns  was  weak  but  of  excellent  quality,  slices  of 
lemon  taking  the  place  of  milk  or  cream.  Small  Inmps  of  sugar 
were  handed  to  ns,  and  these  we  were  expected  to  use  a  la  Russe, 
that  is,  not  to  drop  them  into  the  cnp  or  tumbler,  but  to  nibble 
them  before  each  sip  of  tea.  Stepan  came  over  to  ns  and  entered 
into  conyersation.  He  explained  that  he  was  the  ''universal 
provider "  of  the  place,  and  that  in  the  room  corresponding  to 
this  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  he  traded  in  calico  prints, 
shirts,  boots,  black  bread,  gaudy  handkerchiefs,  candles,  sweets, 
salted  herrings,  and  ikons.  This,  he  explained,  comprised  about 
all  that  the  Bussian  peasant  ever  purchased.  With  his  usual 
bluntness  my  companion  inquired  whether  Stepdn's  conscience 
never  gave  him  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  over  the  part  he  played 
in  the  ruin  of  these  poor  tipsy  "  souls  "  ?  But  Stepan's  conscience 
was  altogether  void  of  offence.  If  he  did  not  run  the  kabak,  he 
explained,  some  one  else  undoubtedly  would.  The  moujiks  would 
not  tolerate  the  absence  of  their  beloved  haunt  for  a  single  week, 
and  besides  that,  it  would  never  suit  the  Government  if  the 
kabaks — their  principal  source  of  revenue — ^were  to  give  up 
business.  Besides  all  this  again,  said  Stepan,  **  I  am  very  good 
to  them ;  there  is  hardly  a  man  or  woman  in  the  village  who  does 
not  owe  me  money,  but  I  never  press  them,  as  another  might, 
and  get  hold  of  their  land."  Poor  Drevno,  poor  Bussia !  it  is 
even  as  Step&n  said.  To  explain  the  situation  in  a  few  words :  if 
the  moujik  drinks,  he  supports  the  State,  but  ruins  himself;  if  he 
remains  sober,  he  can  support  himself,  but  he  ruins  the  State. 

Out  into  the  road  again,  and  not  too  soon,  for  the  atmosphere 
is  beginning  to  tell  upon  us.  The  village  dogs  again  consider  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  charge  open-mouthed  upon  us,  and  once 
again  the  simple  threat  of  a  pebble  is  sufficient  to  put  them  to 
ignominious  flight.  A  half-drunken  moujik  has  accompanied  us 
from  the  kab&k,  and  is  determined  to  act  as  our  guide.  This 
turns  out  to  be  Avdotia's  husband,  Ivan.  He  takes  us  to  the 
village  bath-house,  a  tumble-down,  smoke-blackened  hut,  dark  as 
pitch  within  and  dirty  beyond  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy.  On 
Saturdays  this  is  a  busy  spot.  The  stove  is  alight  then,  and  the 
''souls"  take  their  turn  at  the  steam-bath;  no  water  is  used, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  generating  steam.  Ivan  explains  that 
the  "  patient "  lies  upon  one  of  the  shelves  running  round  the 
room,  which  is  fall  of  scalding  steam,  and  that  a  companion  then 
flogs  the  air  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  his  body,  driving  the 
steam  well  into  the  pores  of  his  skin.    Ivan  declares  that  this  is 
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f  letter  than  wasliing ;  but  after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  our  friend's 
i  face  and  neck  we  decide  that  unless  Ivan  has  missed  his  turn  at 
I  the  steam-bath  for  a  year  or  so,  water  must,  on  the  whole,  do  the 
thing  more  thoroughly.  The  moujik  rarely  washes  during  the 
week,  though  each  hut  has  a  kind  of  small  teapot  hung  at  the 
porch;  this  contains  a  drop  or  two  of  water  which  Ivan  can,  if  he 
chooses,  tilt  out  into  one  hand  and  pass  over  his  face ;  but,  as  a 
mle,  lyan  does  Twt  choose. 

That  house  there  belongs  to  the  Starost,  or  elected  elder  of  the 
village  community  or  Mir.  His  duties  are  to  preside  over  the 
meetings  of  thaji  body.  He  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  or  three 
years,  and  is  the  responsible  agent  to  Goyemment  for  the  payment 
of  the  taxes  due  by  the  community.  The  position  involves  con- 
siderable responsibility  and  no  little  trouble,  while  the  stipend 
attached  is  but  a  few  roubles  and  a  medal ;  so  that  the  title  of 
Staroet  is  not,  as  a  rule,  competed  for  with  any  conspicuous  degree 
of  keenness;  in  many  villages  the  honour  is  carefully  avoided  and 
only  accepted  under  compulsion. 

**The  house  on  the  right,"  says  Ivan,  with  some  pride,  "  belongs 
to  my  brother,  who  is  the  richest  man  in  the  village.  He  has  five 
grown-up  sons,  and  therefore  a  large  amount  of  land,  four  good 
horses  and  six  cows :  he  lives  well." 

"Does  he  drink  ?  "  we  inquire. 

*' Of  course  he  does,"  says  Ivan,  "  hard,  on  holidays;  but  he  is 
a  good  worker ;  and  with  five  sons  one  can  spare  two  or  three  to 
work  in  town.  Three  of  his  are  labourers,  and  most  of  their 
wages  come  home.  As  for  the  land,  my  brother  and  his  two  sons 
and  their  vnves  can  easily  cultivate  it.  Ah,  Barin  !  it's  a  great 
thmg  for  us  moujiks  to  have  grown-up  sods  !  "  Ivan's  remarks 
were  true  enough.  The  large  family  in  a  Bussian  village  is  a 
co-operative  concern  and  pays  well. 

The  rich  man's  house  was  no  better  than  its  neighbours.  It 
presented  the  same  appearance  of  decay  and  age ;  there  was  no 
indication  of  the  prosperity  of  its  owner  beyond  the  fact  that 
there  appeared  to  be  more  accommodation  in  the  yard  for  live  stock. 

"  Is  your  rich  brother  at  work  to-day  ?  "  we  asked. 

Ivan  made  a  tipsily  comical  gesture  of  horror ;  he  spat  upon  the 
ground  with  unnecessary  vehemence  and  then  crossed  himself. 

"  The  Barin  is  pleased  to  joke,"  he  said ;  ''  it  is  a  holiday :  my 
brother  and  his  sons  are  not  sinners,  they  do  not  work  on  a 
holiday ;  they  are  all  at  the  kabak,  as  they  should  be !  " 

"Drunk?"  I  ventured. 

"Drunk,  Barin,  certainly!"  said  Ivan.  "Why,  what  would 
jonhave?" 
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Not  being  prepared  with  an  answer  to  this  rather  unexpected 
inquiry,  we  allowed  the  subject  to  drop,  dismissing  the  loquacious 
but  tottering  Ivan  with  a  small  present  of  twenty  cope^  ^*  for 
tea."  I  do  not  fancy  any  part  of  this  sum  of  money  was  spent 
upon  that  innocent  decoction,  however,  for  apparently  lyan  had 
conyinced  himself  that  the  particular  saint  whose  anniversary 
he  was  so  worthily  celebrating  would  be  immensely  o£fended 
if  his  devotees  in  Drevno  should  retire  to  bed  even  partially 
sober. 

All  this  proved  very  depressing.  Had  we  stumbled  upon  the 
true  secret  of  the  poverty  of  rural  Bussia  ?  Supposing  that  the 
kabak  could  be  eliminated,  we  reflected,  could  the  Bussian  peasant 
proprietor  live  happily  and  support  his  wife  and  family  in  decency 
and  comfort  upon  the  produce  and  profits  of  his  plot  of  communal 
land  ?  I  believe  the  answer  to  this  would  be,  that  famines  and  '^  the 
act  of  God  "  being  absent,  undoubtedly  he  could.  Occupied  with 
the  consideration  of  this  problem,  we  retraced  our  steps  through 
the  deep  mud  towards  the  carriage.  As  we  passed  the  kabak 
sounds  of  revelry  assailed  our  ears ;  we  thought  we  recogniBed 
Ivan's  voice,  who,  apparently,  had  already  laid  out  his  tea  money, 
but  not  upon  any  infusion  of  that  herb. 

A  body  of  young  girls  met  us  as  we  went;  they  were  all 
arrayed  in  their  gala  frocks  of  bright  prints,  and  each  wore  a 
gaudy  handkerchief  round  her  head.  They  were  singing  some 
rustic  song  in  three  parts,  the  highest  soaring  to  heights  un- 
dreamed of  in  this  country.  The  quality  of  the  voice  was  little 
better  than  a  scream,  but  the  actual  notes  reached  were  far  beyond 
anything  attempted  by  educated  singers. 

The  girls  were  clean  and  not  bad-looking ;  they  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  happy  in  their  holiday  occupation  of  parading  the 
village  street  singing.  Fortunately  the  drink  demon  does  not 
possess  the  unmarried  women  of  the  villages ;  they  never  touch 
vodka.  The  matrons  occasionally  drink,  but,  in  comparison  with 
their  lords,  they  are  rarely  to  be  seen  intoxicated. 

With  the  screaming  song  of  the  girls  in  our  ears  we  leave 
behind  us  the  village  of  Drevno  and  wade  towards  our  carriage. 
We  find  the  driver  fast  asleep  upon  the  cushions  inside,  and  awake 
him  with  difficulty ;  from  his  appearance  when  awake  we  conclude 
that  he,  too,  has  found  the  means  of  doing  honour  to  the  saint  of 
the  day — is  it  St.  Bacchus  ? — and  we  receive  full  confirmation  of 
our  opinion  on  the  way  home.  It  appears  that  our  Jehu  had  not 
introduced  us  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  holes  and  ruts  on  the  way 
out ;  we  plunged  into  numbers  of  new  ones — all  very  fine  ana 
large — ^before  we  reached  home;    and  my  companion  serioudy 
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tssnred  me  thai  had  the  drire  been  much  longer  be  would 
eertainly  hare  arriyed  in  several  pieces. 

In  conclasion  I  will  observe  that  since  the  day  which  I  devoted 
to  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  village  of  Drevno,  I  have  seen  Ivan 
Ivanovitch — the  Bnssian  monjik — under  more  favourable  auspices. 
Every  day  of  the  year  is  not  a  holiday,  though  most  are.  Ivan 
sometimes  works,  and  works  hard,  but  he  will  avoid  labour  when- 
ever he  can  get  out  of  it.  During  the  famine  of  last  year  a 
landed  proprietor,  whose  intelligent  benevolence  did  him  the 
greatest  credit,  organised  works  upon  his  own  estate  sufficient  to 
provide  work — and  hence  food — for  the  moujiks  of  several  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  a  week's  satisfactory  work,  a  day 
arrived  when  no  single  moujik  appeared  to  proceed  with  the 
lucrative  job  offered  to  him.  After  awhile,  however,  a  spokesman 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  who  explained  that  his  companions  had 
been  informed  that ''  Government  was  going  to  feed  the  peasants, 
and  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  take  the  useless  trouble  of 
working  for  bread.  If  the  Barin  wished  to  have  his  work  done  he 
must  get  other  men." 

This  is  poor  Ivan  Ivanovitch  all  over.  Easily  satisfied,  indolent, 
self-indulgent,  weak,  he  does  not  care  to  rise  in  the  world.  So 
long  as  he  can  exist  and  allow  his  wife  and  children  to  exist,  and 
80  long  as  he  can  obtain,  for  cash  or  credit,  vodka  enough  to  keep 
him  going,  he  is  content.  He  has  no  idea  of  any  higher  civilisa- 
tion, or  of  any  sort  of  home-comfort.  For  the  rest,  he  loves  his 
''little  father"  the  Tsar;  fears  God  in  a  superstitious  sort  of 
way,  and  the  Lieshui  (wood  spirits)  and  other  supernatural 
creations  of  his  national  folk-lore  in  a  very  real  way ;  observes  the 
church  festivals  with  bibulous  piety ;  attends  church  at  Easter ; 
tolerates  his  wife  and  children,  and  knows  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  afijEdrs  either  of  this  world  or  of  the  next.  But  education  is 
making  great  strides,  and  the  younger  generation  is  growing  up 
with  advantages  to  which  its  forefathers  were  strangers.  Light 
is  stealing,  gradually,  over  the  land.  Would  that  it  might  chase 
away  the  drink  demon !  With  the  vodka  evil  reduced  to  moderate 
dimensions^  there  would  be  a  chance  even  for  rural  Bussia. 

Feed  Whishaw. 
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Though,  Mabel,  scarce  an  bonr  is  past 

Since  first  yoa  opened  that  romance, 
Already  now  to  "Part  the  Last" 

Yon  turn  a  sorreptitions  glance. 
Why,  surely  soon  enough  you'll  learn 

The  fate  of  each  fictitious  friend  ; 
You've  scarcely  done  with  Chapter  One 

Before  you  want  "to  know  the  end!'* 

The  heroine's  stupendous  feats. 

The  hero's  indignation  fine, 
At  which  the  wicked  duke  retreats 

Quite  routed  all  along  the  line, 
The  noble  deeds,  the  stirring  scenes. 

To  none  of  these  will  you  attend 
Till  certain  quite  that  all  comes  right, 

That  marriage-bells  are  at  the  end. 

Well,  if  the  bard  might  moralise. 

He  would  remark,  I  think,  that  man. 
Throughout  existence,  ever  tries 

To  imitate  your  simple  plan; 
In  guessing  what  is  still  to  come 

Long  days  with  scant  result  we  spend : 
We  too  would  look  throughout  the  book. 

We  too  would  like  to  know  the  end! 

And  yet,  I  venture  to  maintain, 

To  read  your  stories  through  were  best, 
A  course  whereby  their  plots  would  gain 

No  inconsiderable  zest ; 
So,  Mabel,  in  the  tale  of  life, 

Whatever  lot  the  fates  may  send, 
Fulfil  each  day  as  best  you  may. 

Nor  strive  too  soon  to  know  the  end! 


Akthony  C.  Deanb. 
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By  Mb8.  H.  H.  PENROSE. 

Chapteb  VI. 

Daicabis  did  not  awake  the  next  morning  until  she  was  disturbed 
by  the  htmgry  wailings  of  the  baby ;  and  then,  seeing  that  the 
sun  was  nearly  an  honr  high,  she  did  not  feel  any  great  surprise 
at  misBing  her  sister  from  her  side.    She  wondered  drowsily  if 
Elioda  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  to  make  a  cup  of  co£fee  for  herself, 
and  why  she  had  not  come  back  to  feed  the  child  as  she  must 
haTe  heard  him  crying.    The  young  tyrant's  bottle  was  close  at 
hand,  and  she  proceeded,  herself,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  accommodation,  with  her  eyes  only  half  open, 
indeed,  for  yesterday's  excitement,  following  on  her  early  rising, 
had  left  her  most  unusually  sleepy.    She  lay  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  not  anything  like  so  much  as  half  awake,  although  her 
hands  were  employed  from  time  to  time  in  manipulating  the 
feeding-bottle;    and  then,  more  fully  aroused   by  her  sister's 
continued  absence,  she  sat  up  and  called,  ^*  Bhoda !  Bhoda ! " 
two  or  three  times. 

There  was  no  answer  from  Bhoda  who  lay  cold  and  dead  out  in 
the  woods;  and  Damaris,  who  had  suddenly  become  painfully 
wide  awake,  waited  for  no  more  calling,  but  ran  from  the  room 
in  her  night-dress,  and  began  to  search  within  and  without,  in 
eyery  possible  and  impossible  place  that  suggested  itself  to  her. 
A  sudden  recollection  flashed  upon  her,  as  small  things  will  when 
the  mind  seems  full  to  overflowing  with  other  matters  of  the 
most  yital  moment,  that  she  had  forgotten  to  shut  the  door  of 
the  fowl-house  the  evening  before.  She  was  quite  sure  of  this, 
and  yet  it  was  shut  now ;  it  could  have  been  done  only  by  Bhoda ; 
and,  that  being  the  case,  Bhoda  must  be  safe  and  well  somewhere, 
for,  if  anything  bad  had  happened  to  her,  Damaris  argued  with 
herself,  she  could  not  have  been  **  going  around  shutting  up  the 
chickens."  It  occurred  to  her  as  the  most  probable  solution  of  the 
mystery  that  Jeff  Garter  had  called  very  late  last  night  to  take 
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Bhoda  away,  and  that,  rather  than  wake  her,  Bhoda  had  gone 
without  bidding  her  good-bye.    It  was  certainly  strange  that  she 
had  left  the  child,  but  perhaps  after  all,  not  so  very  extraordinary 
nnder  the  circumstances.    Walking  slowly  back   to   the  honse, 
Damaris  reflected  that,  if  Bhoda  had  come  with  the  intention  of 
departing  thns  suddenly,  and  leaving  the  child  behind,  it  would 
quite  account  for  the  feeding-bottle.    Being  simple-hearted  herself, 
she  had  a  not  unnatural  dislike  to  cunning  devices,  and  she 
wished  that  Bhoda  had  treated  her  more  frankly,  and  had  asked 
her  to  take  the  child  instead  of  trying  to  trick  her.     She  also 
felt  very  anxious^s  to  what  Tom  might  say  to  this  arrangement, 
and  it  was]  in  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind  that  she 
returned  toi;her  charge,  to  find  that  he  had  grown  tired  of  his 
own   company,  and    was    apparently    actuated    by   a    laudable 
ambition  to  beat  the  record  of  all  small  babes  in  the  length  and 
depth  of  his  infantile  howls.    Poor  Damaris  knew  almost  nothing 
about  children,  and  she  went  through  agonies  of  fear  lest  he 
should  scream  himself  to  death;  but  he  had  been  shamefully 
neglected  both  night  and  morning,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  letting 
her  off  too  easily,  so  she  was  kept  fully  employed  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and[it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  she  was  free 
to  give  a  thought  to  her  own  breakfast. 

She  had  just  finished  making  her  coffee  when  she  heard  a  loud 
'^  Hello ! "  from  without,  and,  running  to  the  door,  saw  a  covered 
waggon  standing  by  the  stable,  and  Jeff  Carter  advancing  towards 
the  house.  He  saw  her,  and  came  in  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
embarrassment  and  assumed  joviality  in  his  manner. 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  bother  about  coming  in,"  he  said,  "  but  I've 
bin  waiting  around  more'n  an  hour  already.  Bhoda  was  to  ha' 
met  me  up  at  the  ^top  gate  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  reckoned  I'd 
best  come  along  down  to  make  her  hurry  a  bit." 

*"  Then  she  hain't  gone  with  you  ?  "  gasped  Damaria 

"  Do  how  ?  "  asked  Jeff,  in  idiomatically  expressed  perplexity. 

''  Bhoda  is  not  here,"  said  Damaris,  turning  very  pale ;  ''  and  I 
don't  know  when  she  went  away." 

Jeff  stared  at  her  fixedly,  and  without  movement,  as  though  he 
had  been  turned  to  stone. 

''  She  was  beside  me  when  I  went  to  sleep  last  night,"  Damaris 
went  on,  *'  and  when  I  woke  this  morning  she  was  gone." 

"  Did  she  take  the — the  child  with  her  ?  "  Jeff  asked  in  a  voice 
that  was  scarcely  above  a  whisper.    Damaris  shook  her  head. 

**  He  is  asleep  now,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  bed-room. 

Jeff  groaned  aloud,  for  the  darkest  possibility  had  occurred  to 
him. 
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"WMch  way  did  she  go?"  he  asked.  "Didn't  you  try  to 
bwlheroff?" 

Unforttmately  Damaris  had  not  thought  of  doing  that ;  she 
hi  only  run  about  looking  for  Bhoda  until  such  slight  traces 
u  might  have  been  followed  had  been  obliterated  by  her  own 
footprints.  She  told  him  about  the  shutting  of  the  fowl-house 
door^  and  they  went  down  and  looked  at  it  together,  but  it  led  to 
nothing. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  despair,  Jeff  was  careful  not  to  frighten 
Damaris,  and  he  told  her  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  feared 
might  be  the  awful  truth. 

*^  She  was  too  weak  and  puny  to  come  all  that  way/'  he  said, 
**  and  I  wouldn't  hey  brought  her  only  she  was  so  desp'rate  set  on 
it;  but  I  was  wrong  anyhow.  Pro'bly  she's  gone  off  her  head 
now  in  a  sort  o'  fever,  and  gone  into  the  woods,  wild  like ;  but 
m  look  everywhere  around  until  I  find  her.  I'll  jest  borrow  a 
saddle,  and  leave  the  waggon  where  it  is  until  I  come  back." 
And  he  began  rapidly  to  unharness  his  horse. 

''When  do  you  expect  Bockner  back?"  he  asked  as  he  threw 
<m  the  saddle. 

"  The  earliest  he  kin  git  in  to-day,"  answered  Damaris.  "  But 
how  did  you  and  Bhoda  know  he  was  in  Fort  Ballantyne  ?  " 

"Waljjest  this-a-way.  He  sent  word  to  a  man  there  to  hev 
some  stuff  ready  for  him,  as  he  was  comin'  to  fetch  it ;  and  when 
I  heam  this  and  told  Bhoda,  she  would  wait  for  nothing,  but 
mnst  go  see  you  right  away,  not  wanting  to  let  slip  the  chance 
when  you  would  be  alone.  I  know  I  shouldn't  hev  brought  her 
until  she  was  peart  again,  but  'twas  mighty  hard  to  refuse  her 
anything." 

There  was  a  choke  in  the  last  words ;  and,  before  Damaris  had 
time  to  make  him  any  answer,  he  was  riding  off  to  the  woods 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  Bhoda  had  taken  the  night 
before. 

Damans  went  sadly  back  to  the  baby  and  the  long  delayed 
breakfast,  and  having  got  through  her  morning's  work  as  quickly 
as  possible,  she  sat  down  to  await  the  event  with  the  deserted 
little  creature  in  her  arms. 

Tom,  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  would  not  have  left 
Fort  Ballantyne  until  four  o'clock  that  morning  at  the  earliest, 
had  started  before  midnight,  and  was  even  now  at  his  own  gate. 
He  saw  without  surprise  the  fresh  wheel-tracks  in  the  loose  sand, 
and  the  traces  of  a  ridden  horse  coming  direct  from  his  house. 
The  covered  waggon  standing  under  his  shed,  which  he  recognised 
IB  belongmg  to  Jeff  Garter,  offered  him  no  shock  or  revelation ;  he 
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had  expected  it  all;  he  was  prepared  for  anything  that  might 
meet  him  in  that  desolated  home  that  had  heen  his  whole  world 
only  yesterday.  What  Jake  Widdin  had  said,  about  the  poor 
girl  he  had  spoken  of  being  near  her  trouble,  came  back  to  him 
with  new  force ;  and  being  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  mind,  the 
exact  reyerse  of  that  of  a  reasonable  being,  he  promptly  concluded 
that  the  waggon  had  been  used  for  the  conyeyance  of  a  nuree, 
and  was  probably  destined  to  carry  oflf  Damaris  on  his  retorn. 
He  was  mad,  quite  mad,  with  rage  and  jealousy ;  and  his  ineanity 
made  no  pause  to  examine  the  details  of  possibility  or  likelihood. 

He  stole  up  to  his  own  house  like  a  thief,  b'stened,  watched, 
and  crept  on  again  until  he  stood  beside  an  open  window  from 
which  he  could  see  into  the  next  room  where  Damaris  was  sitting 
with  the  child.  Eyen  the  sight  of  her  alone,  and  apparently 
quite  well  and  strong,  suggested  no  doubts  to  his  diseased 
imagination;  the  baby  in  her  arms  was  a  real,  palpable  fact;  it 
had  been  bom  in  his  absence.  Je£f  Garter's  waggon  was  outside 
waiting  to  carry  away  both  mother  and  child ;  or,  perhaps,  only 
the  child,  leaying  him  still  the  dupe  of  the  woman  who  had 
fooled  him ;  they  had  not  counted  on  his  returning  so  soon,  bnt 
this  time  they  should  find  that  he  was  not  to  be  fooled  for  oyer. 

He  turned  from  the  window,  and  entered  the  house  abruptly. 
Damaris  started  up  with  a  little  cry  of  gladness.  She  was  so 
glad  he  had  come  back  to  relieye  her  of  all  her  perplexities,  to 
comfort  her  about  Bhoda ;  she  eyen  forgot  to  be  afraid  of  what 
he  might  say  about  Bhoda's  child.  But  one  look  at  hie  face 
depriyed  her  of  the  power  of  speech ;  she  thought  in  her  heart 
that  he  would  haye  killed  her  the  next  moment,  and  inyoluntarily 
she  put  out  one  hand  to  protect  the  child. 

''  Yes,  shelter  your  brat,"  he  said,  with  fierce  contempt  "  Yon 
needn't  be  skeared,  I  ain't  goin'  to  hurt  the  whelp — that  is,  if  you 
take  it  out  of  my  sight  before  I  git  much  madder.  Don't  talk, 
but  quit.  I  see  your  deary  has  come  to  fetch  you,  so  you  kin  go 
along  out  an'  wait  where  you  will  for  him,  but  you  don't  wait  in 
my  house.  He'd  best  make  up  his  mind  to  trayel  without  his 
waggon  too,  for  if  he  comes  back  here  for  it  I'll  shoot  him  dead, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Tom  Bockner." 

^'  But,  Tom,  only  listen  to  me.    It's  all  a  mistake." 

"  So  it  is.  I  come  back  a  good  while  before  you  reckoned  to 
see  me.  I  don't  know  how  you  an'  he  were  goin'  to  fix  it,  but 
your  plan  is  sp'ilt  anyhow.    Hold  your  tongue,  and  go." 

"  But,  Tom,  you  must  hear  me ;  it's  not " 

«  Look ! "  he  said,  making  a  sudden  moyement  as  if  to  seize  the 
child.    "  If  you  say  another  word  I'll  take  it  from  you  an'  knock 
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its  brains  out.  Quit  this,  and  neyer  show  me  your  face  again 
until  you  git  tired  of  living." 

He  pointed  to  the  door  as  he  spoke^  but  be  would  not  tonoh 
her  eren  to  thrust  her  towards  it. 

She  held  Ehoda's  child  closer  to  her  in  very  terror  for  its  life, 
and  without  so  much  as  another  look  at  ber  bosband,  lest  the 
temptation  to  follow  it  by  a  word  should  overpower  ber,  she  went 
forth,  as  he  had  bidden  her,  from  the  dear  borne  where  tbey  bad 
been  so  happy. 

Chapter  VII. 

Half-an-hour  later  Damans  stood  on  Mrs.  Nettleby's  front 
verandah,  tappinsf  at  the  open  door ;  she  was  trembling  all  over 
both  from  excitement,  and  from  having  walked  so  fast  with  a 
heavy  baby  in  her  arms,  and  she  could  scarcely  find  voice  to  speak 
when  Sarah  bustled  out  of  the  kitchen,  hot  and  cross  after  a 
morning  over  the  wash-tub. 

"May  I  come  in  P  "  she  asked,  diffidently. 

"^Why,  cert'nly,"  said  Sarah ;  "  what  do  you  want  to  stay  out- 
side for?" 

Damaris  dropped  into  a  chair  and  remained  silent,  in  sheer 
despair  of  finding  a  way  to  begin  ber  story. 

"Where  'd  you  git  the  baby?"  asked  Sarah,  fixing  ber  sharp 
ejes  on  the  animated  bundle  in  ber  visitor's  lap. 

''It  belongs  to  my  sifter,"  answered  Damaris,  relieved  by  this 
breaking  of  the  ice.     "  She  brought  it  over  yesterday." 

"That's  so,"  said  Sarah ;  ''  I  saw  the  waggon  passing  with  ber 
and  young  Carter  in  it;  Joe  told  me  who  they  were;  and  I 
guessed  it  was  a^baby  that  the  girl  was  holding.    Show  it." 

Damaris  obeyed  meekly ;  and,  as  it  was  a  really  pretty  specie 
meajof  babyhood,  Sarah  only  said,  "H'm-h'm." 

"Is  Mr.  Nettleby  here ?  "  Damaris  asked. 

"Yes,  I  guess  he's  fooling  around  in  the  yard  somewberes. 
Want  him?" 

But  Joe  appeared  to  answer  for  himself. 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Eocknerl  We  hain't  seen  you  for  a  coon's  age  ; 
but  you're  always  welcome,"  be  said,  heartily.  "But  what's 
^ong?  Don't  let  ber  cry,  Sarah;  can't  you  see  she  looks 
mighty  sick  ?  " 

Barab,  who  utterly  despised  the  weakness  of  tears,  made  a 
scornful  movement  towards  the  water-pail,  and  bad  just  grasped 
the  dipper  in  ber  bony  little  band,  when  Damaris  broke  in 
desperately : 
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"  Mr.  Nettlebji  if  yon  please,  I  came  here  to  ask  yon  to  do  some- 
tliing  for  me,  if  yon'll  be  so  kind.  I  want  yon  to  go  over  to  onr 
place,  as  fast  as  yon  can,  and  wait  aronnd  the  fence  nntil  yoa 
see  Jeff  Garter  coming,  and  tell  him  not  to  go  down  to  the  house 
— not  for  anything — becanse  Tom  is  waiting  there  to  shoot  him 
if  he  does.  Tell  Jeff  where  I  am,  and  to  come  right  here  if  he 
gits  any  news  of  Bhoda.  May  I  stay  jnst  for  a  short  spell  ?  "  she 
added,  tnming  to  Sarah.  Sarah  nodded ;  and  Joe,  accustomed  to 
obey  orders  promptly,  went  away  without  another  word. 

*'  Is  it  Carter's  child  ?  "  asked  Sarah,  abruptly. 

"  No,"  said  Damaris. 

''Then,  what  does  your  husband  want  to  shoot  him  for?" 

"  Becanse  he  thinks  it  is." 

"  But  what  is  it  to  him  anyhow  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  tell  yon  about,  only — only — I  can't," 
said  Damaris. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Sarah,  with  encouraging  acerbity. 
"  There's  no  one  around  to  listen ;  can't  you  tell  ?  " 

With  many  blushes,  and  much  hesitation,  Damaris  put  Tom's 
unworthy  suspicions  into  words,  and  began  to  cry  softly  again. 

'^My  lands!"  exclaimed  Sarah  when  she  had  finished.  "Is 
the  man  a  born  idiot,  to  thii^k  that  children  can  come  into  the 
world  all  in  a  flash  like  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  reckon  he  thought  at  all,"  said  Damaris.  "  He  was 
mad,  and  sort  o'  silly;  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  say  a  word,  and 
what  kin  I  do?" 

"  Nothing,  only  wait  here  until  Joe  comes  back,  and  then  we'll 
fix  him.  Come  here  and  put  the  baby  on  the  bed.  I'll  be  back 
presently." 

She  bustled  off,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  fresh  milk 
for  the  feeding-bottle,  and  a  glass  of  root  beer  tot  Damaris. 

"  I  guess  you're  hot  after  your  walk,"  she  said ;  "  that  stuff 
ain't  very  well  made,  but  it's  cooling.  Have  some  more  ?  Well, 
if  yon  won't,  stay  there  and  keep  the  child  quiet  while  I  cook  the 
dinner;  and,  for  all  sakes,  stop  crying.  What  good  do  you 
expect  it  '11  do  anyhow  ?.  I  never  saw  anything  mended  by  mos- 
sing half-a-dozen  pockethan'kerchers." 

Damaris  made  a  feeble  offer  of  her  assistance,  and  was  by  no 
means  sorry  to  hear  it  nngraoiously  refused,  and  find  herself  at 
liberty  to  lie  down  by  the  child  and  rest  a  little,  for  she  felt  worn 
out  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  Sarah  Nettleby's  voice  grated  like 
a  file  on  her  nervous  system. 

Before  long,  Joe  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  he  had 
met  Jeff  Carter  rampaging  through  the  woods ;  and  had  delivered 
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his  message,  but  that  Jeff  seemed  to  have  as  little  idea  of  what  it 
all  meant  as  be  bad  himself.  Whereupon  Sarah  took  him  aside, 
and  gave  him  an  explanation  which  kept  him  very  silent  daring 
dinner-time,  and  Damaris  was  not  troubled  with  any  more 
questions. 

Dinner  over,  Joe  rested  himself  and  smoked  a  pipe,  while  the 
two  women  washed  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  the  baby  continued 
to  sleep  with  a  profound  regard  for  good  behaviour  in  a  strange 
house. 

"I  guess  you'd  like  to  go  home  some  time  this  evening,  Mrs. 
Bockner  ? "  said  Sarah,  vigorously  polishing  a  plate,  with  her  usual 
imsmiling  energy. 

"There  ain't  much  use  in  liking,"  answered  Damaris,  mourn- 
fully; **  Tom  wouldn't  let  me  in.  If  I  might  stay  here  until  the 
next  team  is  going  to  Fort  Ballantyne,  I  would  ask  for  a  seat  in 
it,  and  walk  from  that  to  Pop's  place.  I  would  do  all  the  work  I 
conld  to  make  up  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  me,  if  you'd  be  so 
kind  as  to  let  me  stay,  Mrs.  Nettleby." 

"  Oh,  thafs  all  right,  Mrs.  Eockner,  as  far  as  trouble  goes,'* 
answered  Sarah,  with  creditable  readiness.  "  I  was  only  thinking 
you  might  rather  be  at  home,  that  was  all.  But,  perhaps,  you 
wouldn't  go  back  after  being  turned  out  ?  " 

"I'd  go  this  minute  if  I  durst,"  answered  Damaris  wifhoiit 
keeitation ;  ^*  but  I  don't  reckon  Tom  is  safe  until  he  comes  to 
leason,  and  that  ain't  noways  likely,  as  I  kin  see." 

"  Joe  is  going  over  just  now  to  explain  things  to  him,"  said 
Sarah.    "  It  will  be  all  right  after  that." 

"  Oh,  indeed  you  must  not  let  him  go,  Mrs.  Nettleby !  Tou 
are  both  very  good,  but  he  must  not  go  into  any  danger  on  my 
aooount.  Tom  might  shoot  him  if  he  thought  it  was  Jeff  Catter 
coming  along." 

Sarali  glanced  swiftly  at  her  husband's  uncouth  figure!  and 
ugly  face,  and  remarked,  with  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Smile 
that  Damaris  had  yet  seen  on  her  cotmtenance ;  ^'  I  ain't  skeared  o' 
that.  If  I  thought  there  was  any  fear  Mr.  Bockner  would  take 
ftat  old  image  for  your  friend  Carter,  I'd  go  and  do  the  btisihess 
iMialt" 

ice  dmokled  over  his  pipe,  as  though  well  pleased  with  the 
eomplimeni,  and  was,  indeed,  so  much  tickled  by  the  notion,  that 
lie  went  on  chuckling  at  intervals  through  thef  day  whenever 
Sarah's  facetious  remark  occurred  to  him. 

"  I  don't  like  him  to  go,  for  all  that,"  objected  Damaris ;  "  if 
mything  bad  was  to  happen  I'd  never  be  happy  again." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  would/'  said  Sarah  dryly ;  "  and  so  would  I  too, 
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for  that  matter,  althongh  we  might  all  be  mighty  sorry  at  the 
time." 

Damaris  looked  inyolantarily  at  Joe  to  see  how  he  receired  this 
appalling  annonncement,  bat  he  was  smiling  so  placidly  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  he  had  heard  it  or  not ;  and  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  hastily,  half  ashamed  of  haying  looked  at  all. 
Sarah  laughed  outright. 

*^  You  calculated  to  see  Joe  sort  o'  shocked/'  she  said,  to  the 
completion  of  Damaris'  confusion.  "  He's  used  to  me ;  and  per- 
haps I  agree  with  him  better  than  something  sweeter.  Now, 
Joe,  'tis  time  for  you  to  quit ;  and  tell  Mr.  Bockner  to  bring  the 
waggon  for  his  wife.  I  guess  she's  had  enough  walking  for  one 
day." 

Joe  picked  himself  up  slowly  from  his  recumbent  attitude  in 
the  doorway,  looked  long  and  lovingly  at  his  pipe  which  the 
domestic  rule  did  not  allow  to  be  refilled  until  evening,  and  went 
on  his  way  resigned  and  submissive,  if  not  exuberantly  joyfuL 

"  Have  you  any  idea  where  your  sister  is  ?  "  asked  Sarah,  after 
a  pause  occupied  in  piling  the  ware  on  a  shelf  with  considerable 
clatter. 

^'I  wish  I  had,"  said  Damaris  sadly;  and  she  proceeded  to 
indulge  in  the  doubtfal  consolation  of  giving  a  more  detailed 
account  of  how  everything  had  happened  than  there  had  been 
time  to  bestow  on  Jeff  that  morning.  It  took  a  little  of  the  load 
off  her  heart  to  be  able  to  speak  freely  about  her  anxiety,  and 
Mrs.  Nettleby  was  at  least  a  ready  listener  if  not  an  eminently 
sympathetic  one. 

"  Jeff  thought  she  had  gone  crazed  with  fever,"  Damaris  said ; 
"  and  if  that  was  so,  she  might  die  out  in  the  woods  before  he 
could  find  her.  I  wish  I  could  go  look  for  her  too;"  and  her 
voice  broke,  but  she  was  too  much  afraid  of  Sarah  to  cry  again. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of  the  poor  baby  if  any  harm 
has  come  to  Bhoda,"  she  went  on ;  '^  for  although  I  promised  to 
take  care  of  it,  I  don't  reckon  Tom  would  ever  want  to  see  it 
around  after  all  that's  happened,  even  supposin'  Mr.  Nettleby  is 
able  to  talk  him  over  about  me." 

"Let  young  Carter  take  it  home  to  his  mother,"  suggested 
Sarah ;  "  she  seems  to  be  a  soft  kind  of  old  party.  I  guess  shell 
do  as  he  bids  her." 

"  Jeff  won't  ever  go  home  until  he  finds  Ehoda." 

"  Then  leave  it  here  until  he  does." 

"But  I'd  hate  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  minding  it,  Mrs. 
Nettleby." 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  leave  it  with  me? "  asked  Sarah,  sharply. 
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"Why,  if  thiDgs  went  so  as  I  c'alcln't  take  it  with  myself,  and 
'tvas  only  for  a  day  or  two,  I'd  be  mighty  thankful  for  your  offer, 

hut " 

"  Then  what's  the  good  o'  talking  as  if  you  didn't  want  to  do 
il?"  said  Sarah.  *^  There  ain't  anything  else  that  kin  be  done  as 
Ikoowof." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  began  Damaris,  but  she  was 
cut  short  with — 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Mrs.  Eockner ;  there  ain't  any  manner  o' 
use  in  passing  compliments.  If  it  squalls  too  much  I'll  be  kind 
enough  to  smother  it ;  and  it's  beginning  now,  so  you'd  best  tote 
it  along  to  the  bedroom,  and  keep  it  quiet.  I  have  a  batch  of 
bread  to  bake,  and  I  don't  want  you  here  any  longer." 

Damaris  took  her  dismissal  with  complete  resignation;  and 
wiile  Sarah  baked  herself  and  her  bread  in  the  kitchen,  and 
worked  other  wonders  to  which  the  stove  was  an  accessory, 
showing  a  creditable  result  of  cookies,  dough-nuts,  and  pumpkin- 
pie,  the  afternoon  glided  into  evening,  and  the  short  dusk  followed 
the  sunset  without  bringing  any  news  of  Joe  or  Tom,  Jeff  or 
Ehoda.  Once,  indeed,  Damaris  thought  she  heard  a  shot ;  but 
the  wind  was  very  high — she  could  not  be  sure — and  she  would 
not  alarm  Mrs.  Nettleby  needlessly;  so  she  said  nothing,  and 
suffered  the  more  for  her  silence. 

Chapter  VIII. 

Whin  Tom  had  driven  Damaris  away,  his  burst  of  violent  passion 
having  exhausted  itself,  he  flung  himself  into  the  chair  she  had 
just  left,  and,  leaning  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window,  let  his  head 
fall  forward  on  his  arms,  as  though  powerless  to  remain  upright, 
or  to  hear  the  light  of  day.  He  did  not  even  try  to  think ;  his 
mind  became  a  complete  blank ;  and  no  sensation  remained  to 
him  except  that  of  being  crushed  down  by  some  tremendous 
weight  against  which  he  had  no  strength  to  struggle. 

Hours — which  might  for  all  he  knew  have  been  minutes  or  years 
—passed  before  he  was  able  to  shake  off  this  state  of  mental  torpor ; 
and  then  he  staggered  to  his  feet  and  walked  to  the  open  door, 
gropingly,  as  though  he  had  been  long  blind ;  and  was  now  for 
the  first  time  testing  his  restored  sight. 

He  went  out,  and,  seeing  Jeff  Carter's  waggon  still  under  the 
shed,  he  laughed  grimly  at  the  thought  that  Jeff  had  been  afraid 
to  come  for  it,  although  he  might,  up  to  this  time,  have  done  so 
with  impunity.  He  returned  to  the  house  for  his  rifle,  loaded  it, 
and  established  himself  under  cover  of  the  waggon  with  his  mind 
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made  up  to  staj  there  so  long  as  there  should  be  the  remotest 
chance  of  Jeff's  reappearance. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  his  patience  was  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  a  man  entering  at  the  gate  of  the  outer  fence,  and 
walking  towards  him  very  deliberately.  At  the  first  glance  he 
crouched  lower,  and  grasped  his  rifle  more  firmly ;  but  at  the 
second,  even  in  his  state  of  semi-insanity,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  credit  Jeff  Garter  with  possession  of  the  straggling 
awkward  limbs  and  shambling  gait  of  his  present  yisitor.  Also, 
Jeff  would  certainly  hare  been  on  horseback;  so  Tom  felt 
induced  to  sit  up  and  show  himself,  and  to  relax  his  grasp  of 
the  rifle. 

"  Hello ! "  said  Joe  Nettleby,  coming  closer  to  him.  "  Ain't 
this  yer  place  sorter  open  to  be  lyin'  low  for  a  buck  ?  " 

Tom  grunted  something  about  '^  durned  rabbits,"  and  motioned 
to  Joe  to  sit  down — which  he  did,  on  his  heels — at  the  door  of  the 
shed. 

**  Now,"  said  Joe,  regarding  Tom  and  the  rifle  alternately  with 
an  expression  of  slight  mistrust,  ^*  it  ain't  my  way,  no  more'n  'tis 
the  way  of  anyone  else  in  these  parts,  to  come  to  the  p'int  in  too 
great  a  hurry ;  but  the  business  I'm  here  on  to-day  ain't  goin'  to 
allow  no  sort  o*  delay ;  I'd  like  to  start  in  at  once,  and  I'd  be 
obliged  if  you'd  turn  your  rifle  around  before  I  begin — jest  out  o' 
•direct  line  with  me,  you  understand." 

"You  needn't  be  skeared;  it  won't  go  off,"  answered  Tom, 
iSuUenly. 

"Not  of  iteelf,"  returned  Joe,  placidly;  "but  you  don't  look 
quite  wideawake  this  morning,  and  I  was  thinkin'  that,  if  you 
^dn't  like  what  I  hey  got  to  say,  you  might  send  it  off  o' 
purpose." 

Tom  changed  the  position  of  the  rifle  in  dogged  silence,  and 
Joe  went  on : 

"  What  I  hey  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  consams  Ehoda  Langford, 
which  is  right  you  should  know,  bein'  in  a  manner  her  near 
relation.  The  poor  gal's  gone  crazed  an'  lost  herself,  an'  there's 
folks  lookin'  for  her,  an'  we  reckoned  you  might  like  to  help." 

"  She  ain't  nothin'  to  me,"  said  Tom,  with  lowered  eyes. 

"  She  is  your  wife's  sister,"  said  Joe,  "  which  comes  to  the 
same." 

"I  hain't  got  a  wife,"  muttered  Tom,  but  his  utterance  was 
thick,  and  it  suited  Joe  not  to  hear  this  startling  ayowal. ' 

"  She  lost  herself  not  far  from  here,"  he  continued,  "  but  to 
make  it  all  plain,  you'd  best  hear  how  things  happened  from  the 
beginning,  which  I'm  told  you  don't  know.    She  wam't  a  good 
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gftl  like  her  Bister  Damaris,  jon  see ;  but  Jeff  Carter,  he  wanted  to 

marry  her  awful  bad,  although  he  knew  about  the  other  fellow — 

not  all  the  time,  yon  see,  bnt  towards  the  end — an'  nobody  knows 

who  the  other  fellow  is.    Wal,  all  that's  got  nothing  to  do  with 

ber  bein'  lost,  bnt  it  happened  this-a-way ;  her  baby  was  bom 

about  a  week  ago,  after  Pop  Langford  had  turned  her  out  o'  doors, 

an'  that  same  Jeff  Carter  had  taken  her  home  to  his  mother. 

Then  she  got  sorter  anxious  for  her  own  folks,  an'  wantin'  her 

sister  awful  bad,  only  she  was  skeared  o'  you  to  come  out 

here;  so  when  she  found  out  somehow  that  you  would  be  in  Fori 

Ballantyne  yesterday,  she  made  Jeff  bring  her  an'  her  baby  to  see 

Damaris;  we  seen  'em  passin'  by  our  place  yesterday  morning. 

Then  he  left  Bhoda  an'  the  child  here,  an'  was  to  come  for  'em 

ag'in  this  morning  to  fetch  'em  back;  an'  when  he  come,  he  found 

Bhoda  had  gone  away  in  the  night  an'  left  the  child  with  your 

wife,  an'  he's  bin  s'archin'  through  the  woods  for  her  ever  since. 

Your  vnle  is  up  at  our  place  with  Sarah,"  he  added  abruptly,  as 

thoQgh  the  information  were  a  mere  afterthought.     "  She  has  the 

baby  with  her,  an'  though  I  ain't  much  of  a  jedge  o'  childer' " — 

loolring  hard  at  Tom — "  I'd  hev  said  'twas  a  mighty  big  'un  for  a 

week  old." 

This  mild  sarcasm  was  not  lost  on  Tom,  but  his  only  reply  to  it 
was  a  groan,  as  the  rifle  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  threw  out 
his  arms  before  him  with  a  wild,  despairing  gesture. 

"Ain't  you  thankftil,"  asked  Joe,  laying  a  hand  as  gentle  as  a 
woman's  on  his  shoulder,  *'  ain't  you  jest  eyerlastin'  thankful  that 
your  wife  is  safe  an'  well  up  at  our  place  ?  Won't  you  hitch  up 
an'  ccme  right  along  to  fetch  her  ?  "  But  Tom  shook  his  head. 
"I  c'uldn't  face  her  after  what  I've  done,"  he  said. 
"She  ain't  one  o'  the  crusty  sort,"  said  Joe,  with  appreciation 
bought  by  sharp  experience.  "  I'll  bet  you  hey  only  to  say  a  kind 
word  to  her,  an'  she'll  never  give  a  thought  to  the  rest  of  it. 
Won't  you  come  ?  " 

But  Tom  was  obdurate.  He  would  go  out  into  the  woods,  he 
said,  and  help  Jeff  Carter  to  search  for  Bhoda ;  if  they  were  for- 
tunate he  would  go  for  Damaris  then,  bringing  her  sister's  safety 
as  a  peace-offering ;  but,  if  not,  he  could  never  dare  ask  her  to  come 
to  hun  again,  after  having  used  her  as  he  had  done,  and  being  in 
no  way  able  to  make  up  for  his  gross  injustice  and  brutality. 

Being  unable  to  prevail  with  better  counsel  than  this,  Joe  could 
only  offer  his  company ;  and  as  he  had  not  brought  his  own  pony, 
and  Tom's  steed  of  the  lean  ribs  was  fairly  worn-out  from  his 
recent  travels,  the  two  men  set  out  together  on  foot  to  find  Jeff 
and  give  what  help  they  could.  - 
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All  throngh  the  afternoon  they  walked  through  the  woods,  in 
the  scrub,  and  bj  the  lake  shore,  sometimes  calling  aloud  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  Jeff's  attention  if  he  should  be  within  hearing, 
but  never  getting  an  answer.  The  sun  went  down  and  they  were 
still  a  good  way  from  the  house  towards  which  they  now  turned, 
knowing  the  uselessness  of  continuing  the  search  until  the  mocm 
should  rise ;  but  Joe  was  trying  to  look  hopefuL 

**  I  reckon,"  he  said,  *^  Carter  has  given  it  up.  He  sees  she  ain't 
here.  Pro'bly  he  thinks  she's  set  off  to  walk  back  to  Pop 
Langford'fl,  or  else  to  Fort  Ballantyne,  an'  he's  half  way  there  by 
this  time.  I  don't  see  much  good  in  goin'  out  ag'in«  You'd  best 
come  for  Damaris." 

They  had  reached  the  gate,  and  the  swift  dusk  was  closing 
round  them  when  they  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  shot, 
distinct,  and  not  very  far  off. 

*^  I  know  the  exact  spot  where  that  come  from,"  said  Tom.  ^'If 
we  run  we  kin  git  there  before  dark." 

Without  more  words  they  set  off  running,  keeping  such  a 
straight  line  through  the  woods  as  only  men  accustomed  to  them 
from  earliest  youth  could  do.  Presently  they  saw  through  the 
trees  the  light-coloured  form  of  Jeff  Carter's  pony,  and  a  piteous 
whinny  greeted  their  approach.  They  redoubled  their  speed,  and 
reached  a  large  oak-tree  while  yet  enough  of  light  remained  for 
them  to  see  what  lay  beneath  it. 

Jeff  had  ridden  and  searched  untiringly,  but  it  was  only  at  the 
last  hour  of  the  day  that  he  happened  to  follow  the  exact  direction 
which  poor  Bhoda  had  taken  the  night  before.  He  had  ridden 
round  Bockner's  fence  shortly  after  Tom  and  Joe  had  set  off  to 
find  him,  making  a  minute  examination  of  the  barbed  wire  all 
along,  and  started  for  the  woods  again  at  more  than  one  point 
where  he  fancied  it  looked  depressed  as  if  by  something  having 
been  forced  through  between  it  and  the  top  railing  of  wooden 
slats.  The  afternoon  passed  in  these  fruitless  excursions,  and  the 
sun  was  setting  when  he  came  at  last  outside  the  end  of  the  so- 
called  pasture,  and  saw  that  in  one  place  the  wire  was  bent  and 
strained  almost  to  the  ground.  He  dismounted,  hitched  his  pony 
to  a  fence  post,  and  went  down  on  hands  and  knees  among  the 
stunted  huckleberry  bushes  to  seek  for  some  faint  trace  of  foot- 
marks ;  but  he  found  something  more  convincing.  Tom  and  held 
by  the  twisted  spikes  was  a  fragment  of  the  blue  cotton  gown 
that  Ehoda  had  worn  the  day  before.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  found  the  trail  at  last.  He  crept  a  few  yards  farther 
towards  the  wood,  and  found  another  fragment,  so  small  thai 
standing  upright  he  could  not  have  seen  it.    Then  he  went  back 
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tad  loosed  the  pony,  leading  him  by  the  bridle  at  fall  length 
vhile  he  retnmed  to  his  stooping  posture.  He  went  faster  now, 
for  he  felt  that  he  had  found  her,  and  there  was  a  strange  light- 
ness at  his  heart,  as  though  all  his  troubles  were  nearly  at  an  end. 
He  had  loved  Bhoda  Langford  as  long  as  he  could  remember 
understanding  what  loye  meant ;  and  even  now,  when  every 
lenity  seemed  bent  on  following  in  her  track,  his  inner  mind  was 
foil  of  the  day  he  had  first  seen  her,  a  laughing  fifteen-year-old 
girl,  standing  at  her  father's  door,  with  loose  fair  hair,  and  white 
frock,  stained  a  little  on  the  sleeves  with  the  juice  of  ripe  huckle- 
berries. From  that  time  his  heart  had  been  laid  under  her  feet, 
and  freely  trampled  upon;  but  the  feet  had  been  too  light  to 
stamp  the  love  out  of  it,  nor  yet  the  hope,  for,  in  spite  of  many 
rejections,  he  believed  so  far  in  the  kindness  of  fate  as  to  be  sure 
that  he  must  win  her  in  the  end.  There  had  been  long  absences 
enforced  by  the  exigencies  of  cattle-hunting;  and,  during  one  of 
these,  evil  had  befallen  the  idol  of  his  life ;  but  she  was  his  idol 
still;  and,  after  all  that  had  happened,  surely  she  would  be  kind 
to  him  at  last.  His  fears  were  all  gone ;  she  was  not  dead ;  she 
was  alive,  and  not  very  far  away.  He  was  going  to  find  her  soon 
—perhaps  a  yard  or  two  farther  on.  She  would,  no  doubt,  be  ill, 
weak,  and  helpless ;  but  he  would  soon  bring  her  to  shelter  and 
salety,  and  a  passing  fever  could  be  no  danger  to  a  girl  of  her 
splendid  natural  health  and  strength.  She  would  live,  and  in  the 
end  she  would  love  him,  and  the  evil  past  fade  into  nothingness 

between  them.    Only  a  little  farther He  had  reached  the 

oak-tree ;  and,  with  a  cry  that  carried  the  whole  grief  of  his  heart 
in  it,  he  threw  himself  on  the  body  lying  under  its  branches.  At 
the  first  glance,  without  needing  the  first  cold  touch,  he  knew 
that  she  was  dead,  and  that  the  world  was  empty.  There  was  no 
^^»  1^0  joy,  i\o  grief  for  him  any  more.  Then  he  drew  his 
revolver,  and  fired  a  shot  that  startled  Tom  Bockner  and  Joe 
Nettleby,  and  sent  on  a  ghost  of  sound  to  where  Damaris  sat 
waiting  in  the  gathering  darkness. 


Ghapteb  IX. 

^  long  hours  of  another  night  and  morning  passed,  and  Tom 
was  alone  in  his  desolate  house.  Joe  had  been  unable  to  persuade 
him  to  go  for  Damaris.  He  had  nothing  but  evil  tidings  to  bring 
her,  he  said,  and  it  would  have  been  shame  enough  for  him  to 
have  faced  her  with  good ;  he  must  even  go  back  and  lie  on  the 
bed  he  had  made  for  himself.    Joe  had  waited  with  him  until  the 
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rising  of  the  moony  and  then  helped  him  to  dig  a  grave,  wide  and 
deep,  under  the  oak  where  those  two  young  liyes  had  oome  to 
their  untimely  end.  It  was  a  rough  burial,  but  there  was  no 
alternative ;  and  there  was  little  fear  that  the  spot  would  be  left 
uncared  for.  Joe  had  also  undertaken  the  painful  duty  of  a 
journey  to  Fort  Ballantyne  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  news 
of  her  son's  death  to  old  Mrs.  Garter ;  Jeff  had  been  her  only  son, 
and  she  was  a  widow.  The  strange  waggon  was  gone  from  the 
shed  at  last,  for  Joe  had  arranged  to  take  it  with  him  to  Mrs. 
Garter's  and  to  return  on  horseback,  and  he  had  come  for  it  before 
daybreak  so  that  he  might  make  an  early  stkrt.  Its  disappear- 
ance was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  Tom,  for  he  could  not  have  seen 
it  there  without  a  torturing  vision  of  himself  crouched  down 
behind  it,  rifle  in  hand,  lying  in  wait  for  the  life  of  a  man  who 
had  never  injured  him  nor  his.  He  had  three  or  four  snatches 
of  uneasy  sleep,  none  exceeding  five  minutes'  duration ;  and  he 
awoke  from  each  with  cold  perspiration  pouring  from  his  fore- 
head, and  at  his  heart  a  sense  of  sickening  certainty  that  no 
hand  but  his  had  fired  the  fatal  shot  that  had  laid  Jeff  Garter 
dead  at  Bhoda's  side.  In  each  case  it  had  taken  him  quite  half- 
an-hour  of  open-eyed  wakefulness  to  drive  the  conviction  from  hk 
mind ;  and  these  repeated  combats  with  horror  had  left  his  mental 
force  and  self-control  so  far  abated  that  morning  found  him  as 
weakly  nervous  as  an  hysterical  woman.  In  the  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours  he  had  passed  through  a  terrible  mental  fever, 
beginning  in  frantic  jealousy,  and  all  too  nearly  leading  through 
crime  to  madness.  The  raving  was  over  now,  but  it  had  left  him 
trembling  and  helpless,  unfit  for  thought  or  action.  He  wanted 
Damaris ;  that  much  he  knew,  as  a  child,  too  young  to  reason, 
knows  that  it  is  lonely  without  its  mother. 

And  Damaris  had  come  to  him.  His  eyes  were  closed,  her 
step  was  very  light,  and  he  did  not  know  that  she  was  in  the 
room  until  he  felt  her  hand  on  his,  and  her  lips  on  his  forehead. 
He  gave  a  great  choking  sob,,  and  in  another  moment  her  arms 
were  round  him,  and  he  was  crying  like  a  child  with  his  head  on 
her  shoulder. 

She  was  as  tender  and  humble  with  him  as  if  the  fault  of  the 
quarrel  had  been  all  her  own.  She  watched  him,  pitying  his 
haggard  looks,  and  thought  of  everything  for  him.  She  drew  off 
his  heavy  brogans  with  her  own  hands,  and  made  him  lie  down 
on  the  bed  while  she  boiled  his  coffee  and  prepared  breakfftst, 
knowing  that  he  could  hardly  have  told  her  when  he  had  last 
eaten.  Her  eyes  were  sore  with  weeping  for  her  dead  sister  and 
poor  Jeff,  but  her  own  grief  was  laid  aside  to  comfort  him,  and 
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ihe  hours  of  suffering  she  had  spent  forgotten  in  remembering 
wLai  he  had  gone  through  alone. 

"Tou  know  about  what's  happened?"  he  asked,  when  he  had 
begged  her  forgiyeness  a  hundred  times,  and  blessed  her  as  many 
mxm  for  coming  to  him  in  his  misery. 

''Yes/'  she  said,  ''Mr.  Nettleby  told  us  everything  last  night. 
I  wanted  to  come  to  you  then,  but  they  wouldn't  let  me  go  till 
morning;  Mr.  Nettleby  would  have  brought  me  on  his  horse 
when  he  came  for  JefiTs  waggon,  but  I  was  asleep  then  after 
being  awake  all  night,  and  they  wouldn't  rouse  me." 

"  You  have  walked  over,  then  ?  You  must  be  tired  out,  and 
jou  waiting  on  me  like  this  I  Sit  down,  Damaris,  jest  to  please 
me,  and  eat  some  breakfast  yourself." 

She  sat  down  obediently ;  but,  when  she  tried  to  eat,  a  lump 
rose  in  her  throat  and  would  not  let  her  swallow  the  food.  Her 
eyes  were  filling  again,  and  her  thoughts  flying  back  to  Bhoda. 

"Where  is  the  child?"  asked  Tom  presently,  regarding  his 
cup  and  saucer  with  shame-faced  fixity. 

His  wife's  pale  cheeks  burned  like  fire  as  she  answered, 

'*  I  left  him  outside,  asleep  on  the  hay  in  the  barn.  I  wouldn't 
bring  him  in  until  I  knew  if— if  you " 

"He  shall  hev  a  home  here  as  long  as  he  wants  it.  Don't  you 
go,  Damaris ;  you  ain't  fit  to  stir.    I'll  fetch  him  in  myself." 

He  went,  and  quickly  returned,  carrying  the  baby,  who  of 
<xnirse  protested  loudly  against  the  conduct  of  this  rude  disturber 
of  his  slumbers. 

"I  brought  this  thing  along,  too,"  said  Tom,  displaying  the 
feeding-bottle,  which  he  handled  with  a  lamentable  want  of  intel- 
ligence,    "Who  owns  it?" 

"The  baby,"  answered  Damaris,  taking  both  property  and  pro- 
prietor from  his  very  willing  hands. 

"About  all  he  does  own,  poor  little  fellow,"  Tom  remarked, 
regarding  him  with  a  still  greater  degree  of  kindness  since  the 
transfer  from  his  own  arms  to  those  of  Damaris.  "  Well,  we'll 
he?  the  next  heifer  calf  marked  for  him,  an'  by  the  time  he's  old 
enough  to  start  on  his  own  account,  he'll  hev  a  small  stock  to 
^in  with ;  an'  he  need  never  know  he  don't  belong  to  us,  unless 
£dk8  make  themselves  busy  to  tell  him  so.  Does  he  holler  all 
the  time  like  this  when  he  ain't  asleep,  Damaris  ?  " 

^Odd  whiles  he  gits  tired;  and  he  don't  holler  when  he  has 
his  bottle." 

"  Then,  I  reckon  you  kin  shove  the  thing  into  his  mouth  right 
away ;  he'll  likely  stop  when  he  feels  it  goin'  in." 

Damaris  explained  the  impossibility  of  making  use  of  this 
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rough-and-ready  mode  of  argnment ;  and,  after  a  long  process  of 
soothing  and  rocking,  succeeded  in  reducing  him  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity. 

Afterwards  she  tried  to  go  about  her  domestic  duties  as  usual, 
but  the  effort  was  beyond  her  strength ;  and,  later  in  the  day, 
when  Tom  came  into  the  kitchen  with  an  armful  of  firewood,  he 
found  her  lying,  white  and  unconscious,  on  the  floor,  where  she 
had  eyidently  fallen  in  trying  to  reach  the  next  room. 

Before  night  they  knew  that  they  had  lost  all  present  prospect 
of  a  rival  for  Bhoda's  child,  and,  for  many  days  after,  Damaris  was 
too  ill  to  move,  and  too  weak  almost  to  wish  it. 

It  was  in  these  days  that  she  saw  her  husband  to  a  greater 
advantage  than  she  had  ever  before  seen  him,  even  in  their  time 
of  courtship.  He  waited  on  her  with  the  tender  thoughtfnlness, 
and  patient  gentleness  of  a  woman;  cooked  little  delicacies  for 
her  like  an  experienced  old  nurse ;  learned,  with  much  exercise  of 
ingenuity,  how  to  fill  the  feeding-bottle ;  and  carefully  kept  the 
child  of  his  adoption  out  of  sight  and  hearing  during  those  in- 
tervals of  "hollering"  which  occurred  with  such  exasperating 
frequency ;  and  Damaris  began  to  think  that  she  had  never  traly 
known  him  until  now. 

When  Joe  Nettleby  returned  from  Fort  Ballantyne  he  came  at 
once  to  see  Tom,  and  in  this  way  Sarah  learned  that  Damaris  was 
ill.  She  then  went  herself,  or  sent  Joe — usually  the  latter- 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  make  inquiries,  and  carry  to  the 
invalid  sundry  articles  of  food  which  she  deemed  Tom  incapable 
of  preparing ;  but  she  never  asked  to  see  her — greatly,  indeed,  to 
the  relief  of  Damaris,  who  felt  that  she  could  better  exercise  the 
virtue  of  gratitude  to  her  benefactress  at  a  little  distance— nor 
showed  the  very  smallest  personal  interest  in  the  subject  of  her 
restoration  to  health.  She  offered  to  take  the  child  home  with 
her,  but  Tom  was  growing  used  to  his  hollering,  and  would  have 
missed  it 

"  I  was  sorter  skeared  to  give  him  to  her,"  he  said,  when  making 
his  report  to  Damaris ;  "  she  might  hev  put  some  of  her  vinegar 
into  him." 

Damaris  felt  it  her  duty  to  protest.  She  had  a  deep  sense  of 
Sarah's  sharply  bestowed  kindness  on  the  occasion  of  her  sudden 
ejectment ;  and  although  she  could  as  easily  have  felt  affection  for  a 
packet  of  well-constructed  tin  tacks  as  for  Mrs.  Nettleby,  she  acted 
on  a  loyal  determination  always  to  keep  the  least  repellant  side 
of  that  remarkable  little  woman's  character  steadily  before  her 
mental  vision. 

"I  know,"  Tom  admitted  reluctantly,  "that  she  behaved  a 
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long  way  better  to  yoxi  than  I  did,  and  is  behavin' — in  a  manner — 

mighty  neighbonrly  still,  but ."    And  he  shook  his  head,  and 

finked  his  sentence  in  the  ear  of  the  baby  who  had  no  par- 
tkolar  reason  for  contradicting  him. 

As  Damaris  grew  better,  and  was  able  to  sit  np  every  day,  Tom 
began  to  absent  himself  for  a  few  hoars  each  afternoon,  and  she 
taew  in  her  heart  where  he  went,  and  asked  no  questions.  He 
would  take  her  there  some  day,  she  thought,  when  she  was  strong 
enough;  and  meanwhile  it  would  be  less  painful  for  him  to  be 
allowed  to  do  his  work  in  silence.  All  the  time  she  followed  him 
in  thought,  and  worked  with  him. 

It  was  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  Day  that  Tom  asked  her  to 
come  with  him  to  see  Bhoda's  grave — Bhoda's  and  Jeff's.  It  was 
not  very  far  off,  and  he  drove  her  slowly  and  carefully  through 
the  woods,  so  that  she  should  not  be  tired  by  jolting  where  the 
ground  was  rough.  The  south  wind  was  soft  and  warm,  and  the 
sun  shone  like  the  suns  of  June  in  other  countries.  Bhoda  s 
diild  was  in  her  arms,  and  she  held  him  more  closely  as  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  fatal  oak.  All  round  it,  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
juds  the  pines  had  been  cut  down,  the  stumps  burnt  out,  and  the 
ground  ploughed,  so  that  there  could  be  no  danger,  in  the  coming 
year,  of  forest  fires  defacing  the  sacred  spot.  The  grave  itself 
was  a  little  garden,  where  the  flower  seeds  Tom  had  sown  were 
coming  up  already.  A  fence  of  pickets  surrounded  it  and  the  oak 
tree,  with  a  little  gate  to  enter  by,  telling  plainly  that  when  the 
garden  was  made  it  was  with  no  intention  of  fature  neglect.  At 
tite  foot  of  the  tree  stood  a  cross,  cut  out  of  cypress  wood,  and  on 
it  were  carved  the  initials,  B.  L.  and  J.  G. 

Tom  lifted  Damaris  from  the  waggon  that  she  might  see  it 
better;  and  when  she  was  on  the  ground  he  kept  his  arm  still 
round  her,  and  she  kissed  and  thanked  him  for  having  made  her 
poor  sister's  last  resting-place  such  as  it  was. 

"Td  like  Widow  Carter  to  see  it  too,"  she  said.  "  C'uldn't  we 
ask  her  to  spend  a  short  spell  with  us,  Tom,  when  Christmas  is 
oyer?". 

.  ''You  kin  always  do  jest  what  your  good  heart  tells  you, 
Damaris,"  he  answered,  thinking,  in  deep  contentment,  how  well 
it  was  for  him  that  she  had  done  so  until  now. 

Then  they  opened  the  gate,  and  went  into  the  garden  of  the 
dead;  and,  knowing  nothing  at  all  about  the  black  iniquity  of 
^bols  and  emblems,  they  knelt  down  together  beside  the  little 
^088,  and  said  their  prayers  in  singleness  of  heart,  no  more 
ioubtbg  that  they  were  looked  upon  by  Jeff  and  Bhoda  than 
that  they  were  looked  upon  by  God. 
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Chapteb  X. 


On  the  last  day  of  this  eventful  year  Damaria  went  to  visit  Sarah 
Nottlehy  with  the  intention  of  thanking  her  heartily  for  past 
kindnesses,  and  of  making  some  tremhling  advances  towards 
future  friendship,  as  she  felt  in  duty  honnd  to  do.  She  provided 
herself  with  a  hasketfol  of  sundry  vegetables  which  did  not 
flourish  in  Joe's  garden,  and  set  forth  with  her  offering  in  her 
hand.  Tom  drove  her  as  far  as  the  Nettlebys'  fence,  and  then, 
seeing  Joe  at  work  in  his  grove,  hitched  his  horse  to  the  gate 
post,  and  went  to  chat  with  him  while  Damaris  walked  on  to  the 
honse. 

Again  Sarah  was  washing.  For  the  sake  of  coolness,  her  tnb 
had  been  carried  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  placed  on  a  bench  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  she  stood  over  it,  with  her  thin  red  arms,  bare 
to  a  considerable  distance  above  their  sharp  elbows,  and  her  fiiee 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  discoloured  old  straw  hat,  innocent  of 
any  vanity  in  the  way  of  trimming.  She  looked  up  with  a  sort 
of  brisk  impatience  as  her  visitor  approached,  but  no  gleam  of 
welcome  shone  from  her  keen,  light  eyes,  and  no  smile  of 
pleasure  softened  the  lines  of  her  thin  lips. 

Damaris  had  nourished  a  faint  little  hope  of  a  more  cordial 
reception.  Without  putting  her  thoughts  on  the  subject  into 
words  in  her  own  mind,  she  had  relied  much  on  the  general  fact 
that  it  is  the  natural  bent  of  human  beings  to  feel  more  amiably 
disposed  towards  those  whom  they  have  benefited,  than  towards 
those  who  have  benefited  them.  She  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
weight  of  her  obligations  to  Mrs.  Nettleby,  as  well  as  quite  sure 
that  she  had  never  been  able  to  do  anything  in  any  way  tending 
to  Sarah's  personal  good;  hence  her  hopefulness.  But  gene- 
ralities are  not  bound  to  suit  all  particular  cases. 

Sarah  looked  back  into  her  washing-tub,  and  gave  a  few  more 
vigorous  scrubs  to  the  gown  on  which  she  was  employed.  This 
was  disconcerting,  as  Damaris  was  within  easy  speaking  distance, 
and  might  reasonably  expect  some  recognition  of  her  presence. 
As  she  drew  nearer,  however,  Sarah  looked  up  again,  and  asked 
abruptly — 

<<  Do  you  want  me,  Mrs.  Sockner  ?  " 

**  I  only  wanted,"  answered  Damaris,  in  most  erident  em* 
barrassment, ''  to  thank  you  for  all  you  did  for  me  while  I  was  ^ 
sick,  and — and — more  than  that,  for  letting  mo  stay  here  when  Ij 
was  in  trouble.    I  can't  tell  you " 
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"Oh,  tkat^s  all  right,  Mrs.  Eockner,"  interrupted  SaraL  *'I 
Late  thanks.  If  yon  have  nothin'  more  partic'lar  to  say  I  gness 
m  qnit,  for  I  have  my  -wash  finished,  and  I  want  to  hang  the 
clothes  ont  to  dry." 

Damaris  felt  that  it  would  be  culpable  weakness  to  give  in  at 
the  first  rebuff,  so  she  asked,  with  as  pleasant  a  face  as  was 
possible  under  ihe  circumstances, 

"Can  I  do  any  chores  that  would  help  you  as  Fm  here  ?  Tom 
k  out  in  the  grove  talking  to  Mr.  Nettleby,  and  he  ain't  ready  to 
tike  me  back  home  jest  this  minute." 

"Ain't  he?  Then  you  set  right  down  where  you  arc,  and 
^p  out  of  my  way  till  I  get  through."  And  Sarah  hoisted  her 
piled  clothes-basket  on  to  her  angular  hip  as  easily  as  if  it  had 
been  empty,  and  stumped  off  to  her  drying-lmes,  betraying  the 
weight  she  carried  only  by  the  depth  of  foot*prints  left  behind 
her  in  the  sand. 

Damaris  sat  down  as  directed,  feeling  utterly  crest-fallen.  She 
had  thought  of  so  many  nice  things  to  say  to  Sarah  beforehand, 
hut  not  one  of  them  had  occurred  to  her  at  the  right  time ;  and, 
afier  the  crushing  snub  she  had  received,  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  open  the  subject  again.  Her  single 
consolation  lay  in  the  conviction  that  no  amount  of  grateful 
eloquence  on  her  part  would  nave  been  sufficient  to  combat 
Saiah's  determined  unfriendliness,  and  with  this  she  had  ample 
tiine  to  soothe  her  self-reproach  into  tranquillity  before  Sarah's 
letom. 

Tom  and  Joe  came  in  from  the  grove  at  the  same  time  that 
Sarah  reappeared,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  greater  ease  and 
security,  induced  by  their  presence,  that  Damaris  offered  her 
haaket  of  vegetables.  Mrs.  Nettleby's  manner  of  receiving  them 
fidly  testified  to  the  sincerity  of  her  recently  expressed  hatred  of 
tbanks,  and  poor  Joe's  efforts  were  checked  with  prompt  decision 
when  he  rashly  attempted  to  make  up  for  deficiencies. 

"8het  your  head,"  said  Sarah,  "and  keep  your  palaver  inside  it. 
And,  if  you  want  any  supper  this  eveniug,  you'd  better  be 
eik^ing  firewood  for  me  than  fooling  around  with  neighbours." 

After  this  broad  hint  Tom  and  Damaris  had  nothing  for  it  but 
io  take  their  immediate  departure,  followed  regretfully  to  the  gate 
1>7  Joe.  One  last  effort,  indeed,  Damaris  made  before  turning 
Atay  from  Sarah  in  final  defeat.  As  she  took  her  hand  in  bidding 
good-bye,  she  wished  her  a  happy  New  Year,  and  bent  her  head 
irith  tiie  half-formed  intention  of  kissing  her.  In  an  instant 
Sarah's  arm  became  rigid,  and  Damaris  was  conscious  of  being 
held  off  at  the  full  length  of  it.    It  was  fortunate  that  she  had 
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no  very  stroDg  desire  to  embrace  Sarah,  for  she  certainly  could 
not  have  attained  it  without  violence. 

When  they  had  driven  out  of  sight  of  the  Nettlebys'  house, 
Tom  drew  her  closer  to  him,  noticing,  as  he  looked  into  her  face, 
that  the  comers  of  her  mouth  were  turned  ominously  downwards. 

**  Wal  ?  "  he  said  interrogatively,  "  It  warn't  no  use,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Damaris  sadly.  "  But  she  was  mighty  kind  to  mo 
for  all  that,  and  I'm  jest  as  sure  that  if  we  were  starving  to- 
morrow, she'd  help  to  feed  us,  even  if  she  had  but  little  more 
herself." 

"  That's  so,"  Tom  admitted ;  *'  and  I  reckon  there's  a  crowd 
more  folks  in  the  world  that's  sorter  mixed  in  their  dispositions; 
but  I  don't  believe  there's  anywhere  among  them  a  harder  little 
cuss  than  Sarah  Nettleby." 
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We  all  praise  the  country  nowadays,  but  very  few  of  ilb  live  there. 

The  evolTition  of  ciyilization,  like  other  evolations,  is  from  the 

simple  to  the  complex,  and  as  we  grow,  or  think  we  grow,  more 

completely  ciyilized,  we  appear  to  get  further  and  farther  from 

what  was  once  the  ideal  resnlt  of  human  training,  the  attainment 

of  self-sufficiency,  of  the  supreme  gift  and  power  of  carrying  about 

with  us,  in  our  own  minds  and  bodies,  all  that  is  needful  for  true 

happiness  and  for  wise  and  noble  liying.    We  care  for  music  and 

pictures  and  books,  and  we  are  the  better  for  caring  for  them ; 

and  it  is  not  in  country  villages,  but  in  Bome  and  Dresden  and 

Paris  and  London,  that  concerts  and  libraries  and  exhibitions  of 

art  are  to  be  found.    The  mere  discovery,  too,  of  the  delightfulness 

of  ideas,  and  so  of  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  them — a  discovery 

made,  we  may  hope,  by  increasing  numbers  every  year,  as  education 

extends — arouses  a  sense  of  the  need  of  human  society,  and  of  the 

dulness  of  life  without  it ;  and  in  the  country  we  may  have  no 

neighbours  near  enough  for  the  easy  intercourse  that  alone  breeds 

intimacy  and  real  talk,  the  talk  that  goes  from  heart  to  heart  and 

mind  to  mind ;  or  we  may  have  neighbours  near  but  not  congenial, 

whom  we  do  not  like  but  cannot  shake  off ;  while  in  the  great 

cities  we  all,  I  suppose,  in  time  find  friends  who  share  our  tastes, 

and  we  certainly  need  never  know  our  next-door  neighbour's  name 

unless  we  will    But,  after  all,  we  are  not  satisfied.    The  vagrant 

life  so  many  of  us  live,  backwards  and  forwards  from  town  to 

country  and  from  country  to  town,  is  the  proof  that  Nature,  or 

perhaps  the  healthy  English  love  of  fresh  air,  has  still  the  old 

power  over  us.    It  very  often  happens  that  we  do  not  realise  the 

charm  of  the  trees  and  the  hedgerows  and  the  farmyards  and  the 

cottage  gardens  till  we  have  settled  ourselves  away  from  them,  and 

only  see  them  now  and  then.    That  charm  grows  on  us ;  and  so, 

in  the  end,  when  we  are  tired  of  hurry  and  bustle  and  noise,  and 

when  the  feeling  that  there  are  twenty  plays  we  want  to  see,  and 

fifty  people  we  want  to  call  on,  has  lost  its  attractiveness,  we  slip 
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back  into  ilie  oonntry  and  saunter  and  potter,  or  plant  trees  or 
grow  rosed,  and  enjoy  the  delightful  things  spread  out  by  Nature 
all  around  us  far  more  than  we  should  if  we  had  never  left  them. 

Thifl  is  the  history  of  most  of  us,  perhaps ;  but  Mr.  Bridges,  as 
befits  a  poet,  has  been  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  his 
''return  to  Nature."  Perhaps  he  never  left  the  country;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  every  line  of  his  poems  tells  of  his  present 
life  there,  and  of  the  observant  eye,  the  habit  of  quiet,  leisurely 
contemplation,  and,  above  all,  of  the  gift  of  imagination,  which 
make  that  life  so  delightful  and  so  rich.  A  life  of  this  sort  is  in 
itself  a  rebuke  to  the  majority  of  us;  and  Mr.  Bridges'  way  of 
writing  and  publishing  a  still  stronger  rebuke,  if  he  would  but 
feel  it,  to  the  average  man  who  writes  and  publishes.  Here  is  a 
poet  who  issues  three  or  four  volumes  of  poetry,  at  intervals,  quite 
quietly,  for  private  circulation  only,  and  then  modestly  selects  a 
small  number  of  them  to  oflfer  to  the  public !  But  modesty  has 
its  disadvantages  when  one  stands  alone  in  practising  it,  and 
Mr.  Bridges  has  paid  for  his  by  remaining  little  known. 

The  two  volumes,  or  the  two  principal  volumes,  which  he  has 
given  to  the  public,  are  *  The  Shorter  Poems  of  Robert  Bridges,' 
'  issued  in  1890,  to  which  I  was  just  now  alluding,  and  a  play  called 
^  Achilles  in  Scyros,'  the  plot  of  which  turns  on  the  artifices  used 
by  Ulysses  to  get  Achilles  to  join  the  Greek  fleet  waiting  at  Aulis 
to  sail  for  Troy.    It  must  be  said  at  once  that  the  dramatic  faculty 
is  not  among  the  special  gifts  of  Mr.  Bridges.    It  is  just  the  gift 
which  a  quiet  life  in  a  country  village  cannot  possibly  produce. 
For  the  life  and  movement  and  passion  a  man  must  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  repose  and  plunge  into  Johnson's  ^*  full  tide  of  human 
existence."    He  must  not  refuse  to  surrender  the  living  of  his  own 
life  in  order  to  observe  how  other  men  live  theirs.    This  has  not 
been  Mr.  Bridges'  way,  and  the  consequence  is  that  his  play  has 
many  merits  as  a  poem,  but  not  many  as  a  play.    There  is  not  a 
single  character  in  it  whose  personality  fixes  itself  on  the  mind 
and  memory.    There  are  none  of  those  little  touches  which  the 
genuine  playwright  is  using  at  every  moment,  to  cut  the  lines  of 
his  characters  deeper  and  more  marked,  to  throw  them  into  strong 
relief  and  heighten  the  general  efiect.    Life  is  long  and  plays  are 
short;   characters  lie  deep  hidden  in  the  cloak  of  custom  and 
nationality  and  law,  as  the  statue  lies  buried  in  the  block  of 
marble,  and  the  work  of  the  dramatist,  like  that  of  the  sculptor, 
is  to  remove  the  accidental  and  reveal  the  essential    The  large 
and  salient  traits  of  a  nian's  personality  do  not  in  real  life  reveal 
themselves  in  a  few  hours,  any  more  than  the  particular  circum- 
stances and  figures,  or  the  exact  effects  of  sky,  which  a  landscape 
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piiiiter  needs  in  order  to  bring  out  the  ides  which  he  has  conceived 
of  a  scene,  will  all  occur  just  at  the  moment  he  has  chosen.  Pic- 
toe  and  play  alike  are  the  concentration  into  a  single  hour  of 
what  Nature  produces  perhaps  in  the  scattered  intervals  of  a  year 
or  a  century.  Of  all  this  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Bridg;es.  His 
Ulysses  is  the  conventional  Ulysses,  gifted  with  no  new  life,  and 
lus  other  characters  are  colourless  and  wanting  in  originality. 
But  if  the  play  could  not  be  acted,  it  is  one  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  read.  Mr.  Bridges  gives  us  everywhere  in  it  Nature  and  him- 
self, and  a  poet  can  give  us  nothing  better.  Here  are  some  fine 
Unes  which  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  taking  for  an  utterance  of 
the  poet's  personal  sympathies,  even  though  he  lets  Lycomedes, 
who  utters  them,  be  over-ruled  by  Achilles : — 

"111  tell  thee  what  myself  liave  grown  to  think 
That  the  best  life  is  oft  inglorioas. 
Since  the  perfecting  of  om^elves,  which  seems 
Our  noblest  task,  may  closelier  be  pursued 
Away  from  camps  and  cities  and  the  mart 
Of  men,  where  fame,  as  it  is  called,  is  won 
By  strife,  ambition,  competition,  fashion. 
Ay,  and  the  prattle  of  wit,  the  deadliest  foe 
To  sober  holiness,  which,  as  I  think. 
Loves  quiet  homes,  where  nature  laps  us  round 
With  musical  silence,  and  the  happy  sights 
That  never  fret :  and  day  by  day  the  spirit 
Pastures  in  liberty,  with  a  wide  range 
Of  peaceful  meditation,  xmdisturbed." 

It  can  hardly  be  fanciful  to  catch  the  personal  note  in  these 
lines,  the  note  of  self-revelation ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  not  fanciful  to  see  in  them  proof  of  that  wise  and  noble 
seriousness  which  Matthew  Arnold  rightly  claimed  as  essential 
to  the  best  poetic  work,  as  well  as  of  a  command  of  blank  verse, 
only  to  be  learned  in  the  best  schools,  and  there  only  by  rarely- 
gifted  pupils. 

I  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Bridges  in  his  ^  Achilles '  gave  us 
everywhere  Nature  and  himself;  and  I  have  given  a  specimen  of 
irhat  he  lets  us  see  of  himself.  EUs  insight  into  Nature,  and  his 
power  of  interpreting  her,  are  on  every  page  of  the  play.  This 
interpretation  is,  as  it  should  be,  his  own;  but  he  has  been 
strongly  touched  by  the  quite  different  influences  of  our  two 
greatest  "  poets  of  Nature,"  Wordsworth  and  Eeats.  Here  is  a 
dianmng  passage,  which  is  like  Eeats  come  to  life  again,  only 
simpler  and  less  sensuous : — 

"See  while  the  maids  warm  in  their  busy  play. 
We  may  enjoy  in  quiet  the  sweet  air, 

Q  2 
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And  through  the  quivering  golden  green  look  np 
To  the  deep  sky,  and  have  high  thoughts  as  idle 
And  bright^  as  are  the  small  white  clouds  becalmed 
In  disappointed  voyage  to  the  noon: 
There  is  no  better  pastime." 

Here  is  Eeats  again,  thongh  in  another  mood : — 

**  I  Thetis  am,  daughter  of  that  old  god. 
Whose  wisdom  baried  in  the  deep  hath  made 
The  nnfathomed  water  solemn,  and  I  rule 
The  ocean-nymphs,  who  for  their  pastime  play 
In  the  blue  glooms,  and  darting  here  and  there 
Chequer  the  dark  and  widespread  melancholy 
With  everlasting  laughter  and  bright  smiles." 

There  are  not  many  living  poets  who  could  show  anything  to 
equal  the  richness  of  the  lines : — 

"Whose  wisdom  buried  in  tbe  deep  hath  made 
The  unfathomed  water  solemn." 

One  is  never  satisfied  with  quoting,  but  I  must  only  give  one 
more  specimen  of  Mr.  Bridges'  admirable  blank  verse.  It  is  from 
the  opening  speech  of  Thetis,  when  she  tells  how  she  alone  of 
the  immortals  has  been  through  a  mother's  fears  and  pains : — 

''And  yet  not  wholly  ill  is  the  constraint, 
Nor  do  I  pity  mortals  to  be  bom 
Heirs  of  desire  and  death,  and  the  rich  thought 
Denied  to  easy  pleasure  in  the  days 
That  neither  bring  nor  take:  tho'  more  to  me 
Embittered  with  foreknowledge  of  a  doom 
Threatened  by  fate  and  labour  how  to  avert" 

Milton's  influence  is,  and  must  be,  on  every  man  who  would 
write  English  blank  verse ;  and  I  have  already  hinted  how  much 
Mr.  Bridges  has  learned  of  him  in  that  direction.  But  in  these 
two  last  lines  there  is  something  more  than  Miltonio  rhythm; 
there  is  a  curions  touch  of  Miltonio  expression.  I  have  not 
alluded  to  Mr.  Bridges'  debts  to  his  predecessors,  as  meaning 
anything  but  honour  to  him ;  the  poet  or  artist  of  to-day  is  right 
to  regard  himself  as  the  heir  of  the  ages,  and  to  nse  his  great 
inheritance  as  serves  him  best.  He  may  not  be  able  to  give  old 
forms  and  thoughts  such  rich  and  splendid  new  birth  as  Yirgil 
gave  to  Homer's  story  and  Eeats  gave  to  Spenser's  spirit,  but  if 
he  have  anything  in  him  of  the  life  and  force  of  a  tme  poet,  he 
will  not  be  overweighted  or  overpowered,  but  rather  braced  and 
strengthened  by  the  memory  of  his  masters. 

The  whole  play  is  written,  as  is  quite  natnral,  after  the  model 
of  the  great  Greek  plays,  and  Mr.  Bridges  has  enriched  it  with 
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some  chorases,  whick  have  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Greek 
dionises.  The  metre  is  also  brought  nearer  to  Greek  metre  than 
the  ordinary  English  lyrical  metres  are.  Unfortunately,  it 
eannot  be  considered  a  quite  unqualified  success,  although  certain 
rich  mnsical  effects  are  produced.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Bridges 
hardly  possesses  the  passion  or  the  flow  of  language  which  English 
ears  d^nand  in  poetry  which  is  to  be  sung.  We  know  almost 
nothing  of  Greek  music  and  too  little  of  Ghreek  pronunciation  to 
be  able  to  say  exactly  what  effect  the  singing  of  an  ode  of  Pindar 
or  a  chorus  of  Sophocles  may  have  had :  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
tiieir  main  charm  for  us  does  not  lie  in  their  music  or  their  metre, 
but  in  the  perfection  of  their  structure,  in  the  imaginative  rich* 
ness  of  their  language,  and,  most  of  all,  in  their  '^  noble  and 
profound  application  of  ideas  to  life.'*  It  is  in  this  direction, 
though,  of  course,  in  a  different  degree,  that  the  merit  of  the 
principal  chorus  in  '  Achilles  in  Scyros '  must  be  looked  for.  Mr. 
Bridges  is  above  mere  prettiness,  has  something  of  his  own  to  say, 
and,  if  his  metrical  effects  are  sometimes  rough  and  inharmonious, 
his  language  is  always  pure  and  good,  as  free  from  the  taint  of  a 
&ncifal  affectation  as  from  that  of  a  prosaic  meanness.  Here  are 
two  stanzas  of  the  chorus,  which  is  a  song  of  spring : — 

"And  on  the  day  of  relenting  she  suddenly  weareth 
Her  budding  crowns.    O  then,  in  the  early  mom. 

Is  any  song  that  compareth 
With  the  gaiety  of  birds  that  thrill  the  gladdened  air 

In  inexhaustible  chorus 

To  awake  the  sons  of  the  soil 
With  music  more  than  in  brilliant  halls  sonorous 

( — ^It  cannot  compare — ) 

Is  fed  to  the  ears  of  kings 

From  the  reeds  and  hired  strings. 

For  love  maketh  them  glad; 

And  if  a  soul  be  sad. 

Or  a  heart  oracle  dumb. 
Here  may  it  taste  the  promise  of  joy  to  come.    "^ 

**  For  the  earth  knoweth  the  lore  which  made  her. 

The  omnipotent  one  desire. 

Which  bums  at  her  heart  like  fire. 

And  hath  in  gladness  arrayed  her. 

And  man  with  the  Maker  shareth, 

Him  also  to  rival  the  lands. 

To  make  a  work  with  his  hands 

And  have  his  children  adore  it: 
The  Creator  smileth  on  him  who  is  wise  and  dareth 

In  understanding  with  pride: 
For  Gk>d,  where'er  he  hath  builded,  dwelleth  wide. 

And  he  careth. 
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To  set  a  task  to  the  smallest  atom, 

The  law-abiding  grains. 

That  hearken  each  and  rejoice: 
For  he  goideth  the  world  as  a  horse  with  reins; 

It  obeyeth  his  voice, 
And  lo  I  he  hath  set  a  beautiful  end  before  it. 

It  wonid  not  be  hard  to  point  out  fatiltB  of  detail  here :  bat  I 
think  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  strength  of  the  whole 
{ax  ontweighs  the  weakness  of  parts.  And  the  task  the  poet  sets 
himself  is  among  the  best  that  a  poet  can  find :  to  take  facts  m 
Nature  which  obseryation  or  science  gives  us,  and  so  interpret 
their  secret  as  to  clothe  the  mystery  of  matter  with  a  souL 

I  will  make  only  one  more  remark  about  'Achilles  in  Bcyros'; 
and  that  is  this.  If  Mr.  Bridges  ever  has  any  leisure  time  on  his 
handsi  he  could  do  us  all  a  great  service  by  translating  some 
Sophocles,  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  satisfactory  rendering 
of  a  Greek  play,  it  must  come  from  someone  who  can  in  the  first 
place  write  poetry,  which  has  not  been  the  case  with  all  the 
translators  of  Greek  plays,  and  in  the  second  place  can  ayoid 
throwing  a  modem  colouring  over  ancient  thought.  Professor 
Jowett  has  given  us  Plato  exactly  as  he  would  have  been  if 
English  had  been  hi^  native  tongue.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the 
original  which  belonged  to  Plato  are  reproduced  in  the  English, 
and  all  those  which  belonged  generally  to  the  Greek  language 
disappear.  The  result  is,  perhaps,  the  best  translation  in  the 
world,  and,  as  Mr.  Huxley  said,  it  will  make  Plato  an  English 
classic.  It  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  make  Sophocles  an 
English  classic ;  but  the  fact  of  his  being  a  poet  does  not  seem  to 
make  it  impossible,  as  Schlegel's  '  Shakespeare '  appears  to  haye 
become  a  German  classic;  and,  in  any  case,  will  Mr.  Bridges  try? 

The  other  volume,  which  is  called  *  Shorter  Poems/  is  more 
important  and  likely  to  reach  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  the 
'Achilles.'  It  contains  perhaps  nothing  quite  so  fine  as  the  best 
blank  yerse  passages  of  the  play:  but  the  poet  is  far  more  at 
home  in  it,  and  moyes  with  far  more  ease  and  freedom.  There 
are  probably  not  many  yolumes  of  poetry  which  obtain  a  yery 
wide  circulation :  but  so  long  as  things  remain  as  they  are,  it  is 
certain  that  a  volume  of  short  pieces,  inspired  by  Loye  and  Nature, 
will  find  a  larger  public  than  a  blank  verse  play,  inspired  by 
recollections  of  the  classics.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  'Shorter  Poems'  are  already  in  their  second  edition. 
The  two  books  have  of  course  mnch  in  common.  We  are  still  in 
the  same  atmosphere,  quiet,  and  chastened,  and  still:  but  here 
there  is  a  little  more  air  stirring,  there  is  a  little  more  yariety 
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•Bd  colour  in  the  landscape.  The  poet's  imagination  has  a  freer 
field,  and  he  is  now  and  then  carried  away  by  it  into  snch  yerso 

18 — 

"Her  beauty  would  «nrprise 
Gazers  on  autumn  eves, 
Who  watched  the  broad  moon  rise 
Upon  the  scattered  sheaves." 
or  this — 

"I  have  loved  flowers  that  fade, 
Within  whose  magic  tents 
Bich  hues  have  marriage  made 
With  sweet  unmemoried  scents," 

verse  which  conld  not  fail  to  arrest  our  attention  if  we  found  it 
in  the  pages  of  one  of  the  two  or  three  of  our  living  poets  whose 
reputations  are  already  made,  instead  of  in  those  of  one  who  must 
look  to  the  future  to  make  his.  And  if  Mr.  Bridges  does  not 
often  (as  who  does  ?)  attain  to  such  complete  felicity  of  expression 
as  this,  he  yery  rarely  falls  below  his  own  level,  which  is  a  high 
one. 

The  chief  subjects  with,  which  the  poems  in  this  volume  deal 
are  Love  and  Natnre.  The  first  book  consists  mainly  of  love  poems. 
They  are  i^ways  interesting,  often  musical  and  pretty,  now  and 
then  really  fine,  bnt  I  do  not  think  they  show  Mr.  Bridges  quite 
at  his  best.  He  has  the  quaint  fanciful  way  of  looking  at  love  so 
common  in  the  days  of  **  Eliza  and  our  James."  It  is  all  pretty 
enough  and  pleasing  enough,  but  we  miss  the  deeper  earnestness 
of  passion,  the  greater  intensity,  which  our  later  poets  have  taught 
lis  to  look  for.    Here  is  a  specimen : — 

"I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
The  stars  that  crowd  the  summer  skies 
Have  watched  us  so  below 
With  all  their  million  eyes, 
I  dare  not  let  thee  go." 

"I  will  not  ]et  thee  go. 
Have  not  the  young  flowers  been  content. 
Plucked  ere  their  buds  could  blow. 
To  seal  our  sacrament? 
1  cannot  let  thee  go." 

The  note  is  pretty  enough,  but  we  seem  to  have  heard  it  before* 
His  treatment  of  Nature  is  altogether  more  interesting.  He  has 
beard  the  voices  of  many  or  most  of  her  great  interpreters,  and 
GVight  something  from  them,  but  his  way  of  looking  at  her  is 
after  all  his  own.  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Matthew  Arnold,  Walt 
^tman,  have  all  had  their  influence,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
faioe  it.    5Che  poet  whose  influence  is  conspicuously  not  there  is 
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Shelley.  Shelley  looked  at  Nature  as  an  elemental  spirit,  airy, 
intangible,  and  too  often  ^'  pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane : " 
and  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  Mr.  Bridges.  There  is  more  of 
Wordsworth's  way,  which  was  to  look  at  Nature  as  a  human  soul, 
suffering  from  human  sorrows  and  rejoicing  in  human  joys :  and 
of  Eeats,  for  whom  Nature  was  a  fairy  child,  on  whose  beauty  and 
strange  delightful  ways  it  was  his  highest  happiness  to  gaze :  and 
there  are  frequent  traces  of  Matthew  Arnold's  habit  of  trying  to 
build  up  human  patience  and  stoical  resignation  out  of  the 
unbroken  calm  and  regularity  of  Nature;  and  traces  here  and 
there  of  something  which  reminds  us  of  Walt  Whitman's  way  of 
treating  the  world  as  a  sort  of  museum  of  dormant  curiosities  to 
be  awakened  into  life  and  moyement  by  the  poet's  imagination. 
Whitman  takes  a  very  ordinary  thing,  and  renders  it  a  subject  for 
poetic  treatment  by  simply  trying  to  realise  it :  his  mission  was 
to  reveal  in  a  new  way  the  latent  poetry  of  the  ordinary  world. 
Mr.  Bridges'  ^  Passer  By '  treats  the  ship  he  is  watching  in  just 
this  very  way,  and  to  heighten  the  resemblance  he  has  chosen  to 
give  his  verse  Whitman's  halting  and  uncouth  movement,  which 
may  perhaps  after  all  be  an  effort  after  a  new  music,  more 
complex  than  the  old,  and  too  strange  as  yet  to  be  fully  heard  by 
our  unaccustomed  ears : — 

"I  there  before  thee,  in  the  country  so  well  thou  knowest 

Already  arrived  am  inhaling  the  odorous  air: 
I  watch  thee  enter  unerringly  where  thou  goest 

And  anchor  queen  of  the  strange  shipping  there. 

Thy  sails  for  awning  spread,  thy  masts  bare: 
Nor  is  aught  from  the  foaming  reef  to  the  snowcapped,  grandest 

Peak  that  is  over  the  feathery  palms  more  fair 
Than  thou  so  upright,  so  stately,  and  still  thou  standest" 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  exactly  the  same  sort  of  power  as 
Walt  Whitman  shows,  when  he  builds  up  his  curious  and  often 
beautiful  dreams  while  watching  the  '*  cars  "  or  the  man  in  the 
street. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  for  what  I  was  speaking  of  was  Mr. 
Bridges'  way  of  dealing  with  Nature :  and  among  the  poems  of 
Nature,  the  resemblance  with  Whitman  must  be  looked  for  in 
pieces  like  ^  London  Snow,'  where  the  details  of  description  are 
accumulated  to  heighten  the  idea  of  its  whiteness  and  softness  in 
a  manner  that  is  almost  exactly  Whitman's.  And  it  is  a  quality, 
which  has  its  kinship  to  some  of  Whitman's  most  striking  qualities, 
that  is  the  special  and  distinctive  thing  about  Mr.  Bridges.  He 
has  seen  things  with  his  own  eyes,  in  his  own  way,  and  sends 
them  out  touched  and  coloured  by  his  own  imagination;  but  that 
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is  only  ^hat  every  poet  must  do  whose  treatment  of  Nature  is  to 
interest  ns^  and  the  distingnishing  mark  of  Mr.  Bridges'  way  of 
Meing  her  is  that  he  has  an  eye  as  Whitman  had  for  every  detail. 
He  has  not  Whitman's  largeness  of  imagination,  but  he  has  far  more 
delicacy  and  fSur  more  of  that  instinctive  good  sense  which  knows 
in  a  moment  what  is  and  what  is  not  worth  seeing  and  describing. 
He  has^  in  fiact^  what  Whitman  had  not  always,  perfect  taste ;  for 

"Le  gott  n'est  rien  qa*un  bon  sens  d^licat." 

And  this  wise  use  of  detail  is  conspicuous  everywhere  in  these 
poems,  whatever  the  special  tone  of  the  moment  may  be.  Take  a 
poem,  for  instance,  that  makes  us  think  of  Wordsworth  and  his 
daisies  and  daffodils  and  small  celandines,  endowed  with  human 
pains  and  pleasures : — 

"A  poppy  grows  upon  the  shore, 

Bursts  her  twin  cup  in  summer  late: 
Her  leayes  are  glaucous  green  and  hoar. 
Her  petals  yellow,  delicate. 

'*Oft  to  her  cousins  turns  her  thought. 
In  wonder  if  they  care  that  she 
Is  fed  with  spray  for  dew,  and  caught 
By  every  gale,  that  sweeps  the  sea. 

"She  has  no  lovers  like  the  red. 
That  dances  with  the  noble  com: 
Her  blossoms  on  the  waves  are  shed. 
Where  she  stands  shivering  and  forlorn.'' 

This  is,  every  one  feels  it,  quite  perfect  in  its  own  way,  perfect 
in  its  freshness  of  detail,  perfect  in  its  delicacy  of  language, 
perfect  again  in  its' musical  motion,  in  its  prettiness  of  fancy,  in  its 
simple  truth. 

Or  take  a  few  verses  from  a  piece  in  quite  a  different  style,  a 
style  nearer  Keats  than  Wordsworth : — 

''There  is  a  hill  beside  the  silver  Thames, 
Shady  with  birch  and  beech  and  odorous  pine: 
And  brilliant  underfoot  with  thousand  gems 
Steeply  the  thickets  to  his  floods  decline. 

Straight  trees  in  every  place 

Their  thick  tops  interlace. 
And  pendant  branches  trail  their  foliage  fine 

Upon  his  watery  face. 

"SwiCt  from  the  sweltering  pasturage  he  flows. 
His  stream  alert  to  seek  the  pleasant  shade. 
Pictures  his  gentle  purpose,  as  he  goes 
Straight  to  the  cavemed  pool  his  toil  has  made.  ' 
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His  winter  floods  lay  bare 
The  stout  roots  in  the  air: 
His  summer  streams  are  cool,  when  they  haye  played 
Among  their  fibrous  hair. 

A  rushy  island  guards  the  sacred  bower. 
And  hides  it  from  the  meadow,  where  in  peace 
The  lazy  cows  crunch  many  a  scented  flower. 
Bobbing  the  golden  market  of  the  bees: 

And  laden  barges  float 

By  banks  of  myosote: 
And  scented  flag,  and  golden  flower-de-lys 

Delay  the  loitering  boat." 

This  wants  the  perfection  of  the  little  piece  last  quoted,  but  it 
has  the  same  wealth  of  detail  and  descriptive  power  coming  out  in 
a  different  way.  The  picture  is  complete  and  completely  suc- 
cessfuly  and  the  poem  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  lazy,  silent 
atmosphere  of  the  river  so  dear  to  those  who  know  it  about 
Oxford,  both  above  and  below. 

But  the  defect  of  poems  of  this  sort  is  their  want  of  ambition. 
We  ask  something  more  of  a  poet  in  whom  we  have  any  real 
belief,  something  larger  and  bolder.  No  doubt  we  must  not  look 
for  anything  very  large  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Shorter  Poems : ' 
but  there  are  in  it  one  or  two  poems  more  ambitious  than  those  I 
have  quoted :  and  the  best  of  them  is  the  longest,  an  Elegy  which 
is  called,  with  a  halting  awkwardness  of  expression  which  clogs 
Mr.  Bridges  from  time  to  time,  "  Elegy  on  a  lady  whom  grief  for 
the  death  of  her  betrothed  killed."  I  cannot  quote  it  all,  but  a 
few  verses  will  show  that  it  is  a  really  fine  elegy,  severe  in  tone  as 
an  elegy  should  be,  but  of  a  large  and  rich  imagination.  The 
idea  that,  as  the  bridegroom  is  already  dead,  the  funeral  of  the 
bride  becomes,  for  her,  the  truest  and  only  possible  wedding,  is 
well  worked  out  all  through.  I  quote  the  first  two  verses  and  the 
last : — 

"Assemble,  all  ye  maidens  at  the  door, 
And  all  ye  loves,  assemble;  far  and  wide 
Proclaim  the  bridal,  that  proclaimed  before 
Has  been  deferred  to  this  late  eventide: 
For  on  this  night  the  bride. 
The  days  of  her  betrothal  over. 
Leaves  the  parental  hearth  for  evermore; 
To-night  the  bride  goes  forth  to  meet  her  lover. 

"Reach  down  the  wedding  vesture  that  has  lain 
Yet  all  unvisited,  the  silken  gown: 
Bring  out  the  bracelets  and  the  golden  chain 
Her  dearer  friends  provided:  sere  and  brown 
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Bring  out  the  festal  crown. 
And  set  it  on  her  forehead  lightly: 
Though  it  he  withered  twine  no  wreath  again; 
This  only  is  the  crown  she  can  wear  rightly. 

****** 

"And  thou,  O  loyer,  that  art  on  the  watch, 
Where,  on  the  hanks  of  the  forgetful  streams. 
The  pale  indifferent  ghosts  wander,  and  snatch 
The  sweeter  moments  of  their  hroken  dreams, — 
Thou,  when  the  torchlight  gleams. 
When  thou  shalt  see  the  slow  procession. 
And  when  thy  ears  the  fitful  music  catch, 
Bejoice!  for  thou  art  near  to  thy  possession.'* 

Style,  the  sense  for  what  is  beautiful  and  right  in  thought  and 
language,  is  so  rare  a  thing,  that  when  we  find  it  exhibited  in 
such  fall  measure  as  we  find  it  here,  the  voice  of  criticism  does 
^ell  to  be  silent,  and  our  best  part  is  simply  to  rest  and  be 
thankful. 

With  Mr.  Bridges,  it  is  clear,  literature  is  what  it  should  be,  an 
art  pursued  for  no  ulterior  object,  but  rather,  these  splendid  lines  are 
pioof  enough  of  it,  in  obedience  to  an  inner  prompting  of  Nature 
which  will  not  be  resisted.  It  is  a  pleasure  after  reading  a 
Tolume  of  poetry  to  have  almost  nothing  but  praise  for  it,  eveu  if, 
as  here,  the  praise  be  of  promise  rather  than  of  fulfilment.  May 
we  treat  these  two  volumes  as  merely  the  first-fruits  of  Mr.  Bridges' 
poetic  gift?  He  has  shown  by  them  that  he  possesses  the  divine 
Afflatus  which  is  like  faith  in  the  Christian,  the  moving  principle 
of  all  the  rest :  but  we  are  entitled,  like  the  apostle,  to  ask  him  not 
to  let  it  lie  dead  or  dormant,  but  continually  to  show  forth  his 
fiuth  by  his  works.  And  if  a  suggestion  might  be  made  to  him, 
it  would  be  that  he  should  let  his  imagination  have  freer  rein. 
What  he  chiefly  seems  to  need  for  the  attainment  of  complete 
siiccess  is  more  life  and  flow  and  freedom,  a  more  absolute  sur- 
render to  the  mood  of  inspiration.  His  is  as  yet  too  cloistered  a 
ninse.  He  is  of  the  same  race  as  Gray  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
Iiesitating,  fastidious,  critical,  critical  most  of  all  no  doubt  of  him- 
86l£  It  is  good  to  be  so  in  an  age  of  slipshod  workmanship,  but 
it  is  not  good  to  be  so  too  much.  The  habit  of  self-criticism  in 
&rt,  as  in  life,  too  easily  leads  to  sterility  and  inaction.  That  this 
ttay  not  be  Mr.  Bridges*  case  will  be  the  hope  of  all  who  have  read 
these  two  little  volumes.  Let  him  nurse  his  spark  of  the  sacred 
flame,  I  would  not  say,  lest  it  should  die ;  rather  in  order  that 
it  may  rise  up  anew,  larger,  brighter,  warmer,  and  this  time  seen 
not  only  by  ftiends  close  at  hand,  but  all  around  and  from  afar. 

J.  0.  Bailet. 
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I  SANG  to-night  "The  Arrow  and  the  Song" — 
I  have  not  sung  it  since  I  sang  with  yon — 
I  sang,  and  wondered  if  the  words  were  true, 

And  whether  sometimes  you — amidst  the  throng 

Who  flatter — love  perhaps — ^but  love  not  long, 
Or  love  all  selfishly,  as  most  men  do — 
Bemember  one,  who  did  not  care  to  sue 

As  they — ^preferring,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
To  take  what  you  should  give,  and  ask  no  more; 

Content  to  leave,  if  you  would  have  it  so. 
Your  presence,  and  continue,  as  before, 

His  singing  to  the  air — ^nor  ask  to  know 

The  fate  of  one  poor  word,  till  death's  sweet  shore 

The  truth  or  falseness  of  the  song  shall  show. 
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A  STORY  OP  STRADE  MOOR. 


Chapteb  L 


The  O'Donnells'  house  looked  out  across  a  wide,  desolate  moor 
stretchiiig  miles  away  towards  the  south — a  moor  or  rather  a  bog, 
and  like  most  Irish  bogs,  very  desolate  and  brown  and  treeless.  It 
^as  known  indifferently  as  Strade  Moor  or  Strade  Bog,  and  by 
the  dwellers  in  the  low-lying  lands  beyond  the  hills  was  regarded 
as  a  miserable  place  where  people  and  crops  were  alike  backward. 
There  dwelt  on  this  bog  twelve  families,  who  made  a  livelihood, 
one  hardly  can  guess  how,  out  of  certain  patches  of  oats  which 
never  seemed  to  grow  ripe,  a  few  lean  kine  and  many  sheep  of  a 
depressed  and  depressing  appearance.  A  road  ran  straight  across 
tlie  bog  and  might  be  seen  struggling  np  the  boundary  mountains 
on  the  south,  and  over  the  hills  on  the  north,  beyond  which  lay 
cirilisation  and  fields  of  turnips  and  fat  kine  and  a  village,  and  a 
church  and  a  chapel,  and  a  dissenting  meeting-house.  This  was 
the  village  of  Darragh.  Beyond  it,  still  further  north,  lay 
Sildrum,  a  market  town,  a  very  metropolis  as  it  seemed  from 
Strade,  where  was  published  a  newspaper,  and  in  which  were 
two  churches,  with  tall  grey  spires.  Strade  boasted  a  church,  too, 
for  that  matter,  a  small  whitewashed  edifice.  Bound  it,  succes- 
fiiye  rectors,  animated  with  a  oneness  of  desire  which  suggests 
some  kind  of  spiritual  heredity,  had  laboured  to  grow  trees. 
Tlieir  works  lived  after  them  in  the  shape  of  six  stunted 
melancholy  pines,  bent  by  the  sweeping  over  them  of  many  winds. 
Bat  the  days  of  the  rectors  of  Strade  and  their  pine-planting  were 
OTer.  Now  there  was  only  a  curate  in  charge,  an  inferior  kind  of 
pastor  subject  to  the  far-off  rector  of  Darragh.  He  lived  beyond 
the  hills,  and  came  but  once  a  year  to  cheer  and  admonish  the 
tributary  priest  and  to  survey  the  six  wind-swept  pines  and  the 
forty  wind-swept  desolate  souls,  *^  his  sheep  in  the  wilderness,"  as 
he  called  them,  making  his  annual  jest  at  the  curate's  luncheon- 
UUe. 
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Of  these  "sheep"  the  O'Donnells  were  the  most  important. 
They  farmed  more  of  the  bog  than  anyone  else.  Also  Mrs. 
O'Donnell  kept  a  servant-girl,  haying  no  daughters.  This  fact  in 
itself  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  O'Donnell  family  high  in  the 
social  scale.  But  important  as  this  family  was,  they  were  yiewed 
with  sadness  and  disfavour  by  the  Bev.  James  Harrison,  curate  in 
charge.  They  had  not  responded  to  his  efforts  for  their  spiritual 
advancement.  Beligious  life  was  at  a  low  ebb  on  Strade  Moor 
when  Harrison  came.  Perhaps  his  predecessors,  the  rectors,  had 
devoted  too  much  time  to  the  pines;  perhaps  religion,  like  the 
crops,  was  naturally  backward  there.  At  all  events  it  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  the  O'Donnells,  father,  mother  and  sons,  were  below 
the  average.  All  poor  Harrison's  efforts  towards  better  things 
had  so  fiar  had  only  this  result,  that  Harrison  himself  became 
extremely  unpopular.  Two  acts  of  his  lately  had  increased  this 
unpopularity  greatly.  The  first  was  a  stem  rebuke  which  he 
delivered  to  Mrs.  O'Donnell  for  ill-treating  her  servant.  This 
servant  was  an  orphan  for  whose  keep  Mrs.  ODonnell  had  been 
paid  £6  annually  by  a  charitable  society  until  she  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Then  she  was  supposed  to  earn  her  own  living, 
which  she  did,  working  for  Mrs.  O'Donnell,  but  without  wages. 
Mrs.  O'Donnell,  it  appeared,  had  not  failed  to  correct  her  faults 
with  the  aid  of  a  blackthorn  stick.  One  day  the  girl  had  fled, 
weeping  hysterically,  to  the  curate's  house  and  shown  him  certain 
weals  and  bruises,  which  made  the  young  man's  blood  boil  He 
remonstrated  in  strong  language  with  the  mistress.  The  result 
was  that  the  whole  twelve  families,  being  all  cousins  and  bound  to 
stand  by  one  another,  sent  to  the  rector  to  complain.  They  put 
the  case  in  a  curious  light  and  persuaded  the  rector.  He  spoke 
soft  words  to  them  and  hard  words  to  Harrison. 

"  It  is  most  dangerous,"  he  explained  to  his  wife,  "  to  allow 
young  curates  to  play  knights-errant  to  stray  damsels.  Harrison 
must  learn  to  curb  his  enthusiasm." 

The  next  thing  Harrison  did  still  farther  roused  popular 
indignation  against  him.  He  dismissed  his  housekeeper.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  this  was  mainly  his  private  afeir, 
and  that,  even  if  wrong,  he  had  been  sufficiently  punished,  for  the 
unfortunate  young  man  had  been  obliged  to  make  his  own  bed 
and  cook  his  own  meals  since  the  woman  had  left.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  the  parishioners  the  dismissal  of  Bachel  Fowler  had  been 
a  public  act  of  religious  persecution.  The  way  it  had  happened 
was  this.  Certain  estimable  young  Christian  shopmen  from 
Eildrum  used  to  drive  over  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  hold  Gospel 
meetings  in  the  O'Donnells'  kitchen.    There  were  altogether  four 
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rfihem.  They  came  two  and  two  in  turns,  '^  after  the  manner  of 
fte  Apostles,''  as  they  explained.  The  Gospel  meeting  was 
attended  by  nearly  all  the  men  and  women  on  the  moor.  They 
leoeiyed  mnch  spiritual  benefit,  they  said,  from  the  ministrations 
of  these  apostolic  yonng  men.  Now  Strade  Moor  being  far  from 
toy  shop  it  had  been  fonnd  convenient  to  combine  the  serrioe  of 
God  with  that  of  Mammon  at  these  meetings,  in  an  ingenious 
way.  The  young  apostles  brought  with  them  tea,  sugar,  tobacco 
and  whisky,  which  were  sold  at  a  considerable  profit  as  soon  as 
the  hymns  had  been  duly  sung  and  the  necessary  prayers  prayed. 
Now  Harrison's  housekeeper  attended  these  meetings,  and  spent 
all  her  own  money,  and  her  master  suspected  a  little  of  his,  on 
whisky.  The  result  was,  that  though  eleyated  in  soul,  as  she 
aTorred,  she  was  degraded  in  body,  being  almost  imvariably  drunk 
on  Mondays.  The  curate  first  forbade  her  attending  the  meetings, 
and  then  dionissed  her.  Naturally  the  outcry  against  this  out- 
rageons  act  of  religious  persecution  was  loud  and  long.  "  Will 
we  not  be  for  worshippen'  God  free  accordin*  to  conscience  ?  "  said 
tike  parishioners.  Naturally  also  the  apostolic  young  men  from 
Eildrum  did  their  best  to  keep  the  wrath  at  boiling-point.  It 
would  haye  been  a  terrible  thing  for  them  had  Harrison  prevailed 
and  taken  from  them  their  precious  opportunity  for  saving  souls 
aiid  selling  whisky. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  Strade  parish.  No  wonder 
tiie  rector  felt  vexed,  and  abused  Harrison  plentifully.  No  wonder 
Harrison  as  he  came  out  of  the  O'Donnells'  gate,  after  paying  a 
kmg  visit,  looked  depressed.  Slowly  he  sauntered  along  the  flat 
treeless  road  towards  his  bare-walled  half-furnished  home.  The 
certainty  that  his  fire  would  be  out,  the  recollection  that  he  had 
Bo  bacon  for  supper,  and  that  he  would  have  to  fetch  in  water 
bom  the  pump — these  things  weighed  on  him.  Therefore  he 
talked  slowly.  But  the  evening  was  a  pleasant  one,  as  early 
September  evenings  often  are,  so  when  he  got  to  the  stream  which 
flowed  across  the  road  half-way  between  his  house  and  the 
ODonnells',  he  stopped.  The  stream  was  flowing  cheerfully 
l^een  the  stepping-stones.  The  curate  watched  it  for  awhile. 
Then  he  took  out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  folded  it  into  a  little  boat 
sneh  as  children  make.  This  he  launched  in  the  stream  with 
gzeat  gentleness.  The  boat  floated  swiftly  down,  but  ran  aground 
in  shallows  just  where  the  stream  left  the  road.  It  heeled  over, 
fiOed  with  water,  and  was  rapidly  getting  flat  and  limp  when 
Harrison  fished  it  out.  He  emptied  it,  and  launched  it  again, 
4bi8  time  beyond  the  dangerous  shallows.  About  thirty  yards 
from  the  road  the  stream  formed  a  deep  pooL    From  it,  the 
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O'Donnells  drew  their  water,  and  a  well-trodden  path  led  to  it 
from  the  road.  Down  this  path  Harrison  walked  sideways, 
looking  hack  at  his  boat.  Suddenly  his  foot  struck  something,  he 
staggered,  and  in  trying  to  regain  his  balance  fell  forward, 
catching  his  other  foot  in  the  metal  handle  of  a  large  water-ean, 
which  seemed  to  rejoice  in  his  fall  as  it  rolled  clanging  into  the 
stream.  He  fell  prone  on  the  margin  of  the  pool  with  outstretched 
hands.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  himself.  There  in  front 
of  him  was  the  owner  of  the  can.  A  girl  lay  half  on  her  back  and 
half  on  her  side,  with  her  body  bent,  and  her  legs  drawn  np. 
She  lay  downwards  towards  the  pool.  Her  arms  were  stretched 
forwards  and  downwards,  the  two  hands  lay  in  the  water.  Her 
head  was  thrown  far  back.  The  water  half  covered  her  &oe. 
The  pool  was  so  still  that  her  hair  had  sunk  straight  down.  He 
conld  see  it,  long  and  brown,  looking  like  a  net  spread  in  the 
water.  She  was  half  clothed  in  a  torn  petticoat  and  rough  sack- 
cloth bodice.  An  old  piece  of  carpet  was  thrown  across  her 
shoulders  like  a  shawL 

The  curate  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  dragged  her  out  oi 
the  water. 

^^  Thank  God  she's  not  dead,"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  breathed 
fiedntly. 

No  need  here  to  loosen  clothes  for  breathing.  Her  dothes 
were  loose  enough.  Her  neck  was  bare  down  to  the  shoulders  now 
the  carpet  shawl  had  fallen  off.  He  stripped  off  his  own  overcoat 
and  put  it  round  her,  raising  her  up.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  h^ 
shoulders  and  her  bare  arms.  They  were  covered  with  bruises. 
One  wrist  was  cut,  and  the  back  of  one  hand.  Each  cut  lay  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  black  bruise. 

*'  It's  the  O'Donnells'  servant,"  said  the  curate.  "  That  fiend  of 
a  woman  has  been  beating  her  again.  She  shan't  go  back  to  that 
house  again.  I  don't  care  what  they  say  or  do,  or  the  rector. 
She  shall  never  go  back  to  that  house.  Not  for  a  night — not  {(X 
an  hour." 

Meanwhile  the  girl  revived  a  little.  Harrison  lifted  her  on  to 
her  feet,  and,  half  carrying,  half  dragging  her,  staggered  back  to 
the  road.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  roadside  bank  and  chafed 
her  hands  and  feet. 

*;  What  shall  I  do  with  her  ?  "  he  thought.  "  I  can't  and  won't 
take  her  back  to  the  O'Donnells,"  he  said  aloud,  strengthening 
his  decision  by  speaking  it.  He  paused  and  continued  his 
chafing.  "  I  can't  leave  her  here,"  he  said  again.  He  looked  at 
the  sun  which  was  setting.  It's  setting  confirmed  this  word. 
He  paused  again. 
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^I  can't  go  for  help,  there's  none  nearer  than  the  Fitzpatricks', 
sod  that's  three  good  miles.  I  can't  keep  her  here  all  night  in 
By  house  without  some  woman  in  the  house.  I  can't  carry  her 
anywhere  else." 

He  looked  towards  the  stepping-stones  and  the  stream  for 
mspiration.  The  stream  sympathised,  babbling  dubiously.  It 
too  was  fretted  with  impossibilities — those  stepping-stones.  He 
chafed  the  hands  again  vigorously. 

"  I  have  it,"  he  said,  "  I  will  take  her  home,  light  a  fire,  and 
then  go  and  fetch  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick." 

He  stood  up. 

"Could  you  walk  a  little? "  he  asked. 

The  girl  only  shuddered.  He  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her 
bodily  across  the  stream.    Then  he  set  her  down  again. 

"Won't  you  try  to  walk  a  little?  To  my  house — ^not  back  to 
the  O'Donnells'.*' 

She  nodded.  Harrison  raised  her  up  again,  put  his  right  arm 
roimd  her,  and  held  her  left  hand  over  his  shoulder.  So  the  two 
&ced  the  half-mile  which  separated  them  from  the  curate's  house. 
The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  its  last  rays  were  lying  level  across 
ike  bog  when  they  started  on  their  journey. 


Chapter  U. 

It  occurred  to  Mrs.  0*Donnell  that  her  girl  had  been  an 
unusually  long  time  away  getting  the  water,  so  out  of  her  kitchen 
she  came,  stamped  across  the  miry  yard  and  down  the  short  lane 
which  led  on  to  the  road,  disregarding  the  various  pools  and  miry 
nts  that  lay  upon  her  way.  What  to  her  was  another  coat  or 
two  of  clay  upon  her  boots  ?  or  another  ounce  of  mud  and  slime 
upon  her  skirts?  There  was  never  any  necessity. to  clean  them. 
She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  looked.  There  was  no 
sign  of  the  girl  returning.  Beyond  the  stream  indeed  she  could 
see  a  figure— doubtless  the  curate's — or  was  it  two  figures  ?  She 
looked  carefally,  shading  her  face  with  her  hands.  Yes,  it  seemed 
certainly  two  figures  very  close  together.  This  was  stange. 
No  one  had  passed  by  the  farm  gate  since  the  curate  had  left. 
Ihe  dogs  would  have  warned  her  if  anyone  had  been  near.  The 
thing  grew  interesting.  Mrs.  0*Donnell  went  back  into  the 
house  and  took  a  shawl.  This  she  threw  over  her  head,  and 
holding  it  under  her  chin  with  one  hand  started  in  pur-^uit  of  the 
two.  They  had  a  long  start,  so  she  walked  quickly.  JSoon  she 
got  near  enough  to  recognise  them. 
TOL.  xmx.  B 
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"Fm  neyerover  it,"  thus  she  described  her  feelings  for  years 
afterwards,  '*  since  I  seen  them  two  walkin'  linked  like  loYjers." 
Perhaps  it  was  the  sndden  shock  of  this  enduring  surprise  which 
made  Mrs.  O'Donnell  follow  much  more  slowly  after  this  discoyery ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  desire  of  seeing  how  so  strange  a  situation 
would  resolve  itself  if  left  undisturbed  by  any  outside  influence. 
She  followed  slowly  at  a  distance,  reflecting  as  she  went.  ''  Held 
be  talkin'  an'  talkin'  o'  me  batin'  her,  it's  more  I  ought  to  ha' 
bated  her  if  I'd  done  right  by  her.  He'll  be  needin'  chastisin' 
hisself ;  an'  there's  them  as  '11  chastise  him  when  they  hears  the 
story  I'll  be  tellin'." 

At  length  the  pair  entered  the  curate's  house.  A  smile  of 
intense  satisfaction  crossed  Mrs.  O'Donnell's  face.  She  followed 
yery  cautiously.  The  door  was  shut,  so  she  proceeded  to  the 
sitting-room  window.  There  on  the  sofa  coyered  with  a  mg 
lay  the  girl,  on  his  knees  before  the  grate  was  the  detested 
curate  trying  to  kindle  the  turf  into  a  fire.  The  girl's  eyes 
were  wide  open,  gazing  restlessly  round  the  room.  Suddenly 
they  lighted  upon  Mrs.  O'Donnell's  face  pressed  against  the 
window-pane.  The  girl  shrieked  wildly.  Mrs.  O'Donnell 
dropped  immediately  upon  her  knees,  and  crouched  under  the 
window-sill. 

When  Harrison  had  succeeded  in  dragging  the  girl  home,  he 
felt  relieyed. 

''  Now,"  he  said,  *'  I  will  light  a  fire  and  then  go  straight  for 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick." 

The  girl  lay  limp  upon  the  sofa,  while  he  struggled  with  the 
damp  turf  in  a  large  old-fashioned  grate. 

Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a  wild  shriek.  He  was  oyer  at 
the  sofa  in  a  moment.  The  girl  was  sitting  up,  propping  herself 
with  her  two  hands  placed  behind  her  on  the  sofa,  and  was  gazing 
at  the  window.  Her  whole  body  trembled,  eyen  her  lips  seemed 
white,  so  colourless  was  her  fiace.  Harrison  soothed  her  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  laid  her  down  again. 

'^  Can  she  be  mad  ?  "  he  thought.  The  idea  thrilled  him  with  a 
curious  horror.  Then  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
himself  how  she  came  to  be  lying  face  down  in  the  pool  where  he 
found  her. 

A  sudden  fainting  fit?  Improbable.  Murder?  Impossible. 
An  attempt  to  take  her  own  life  ?  Possible.  Was  she  mad  then  ? 
He  glanced  at  her  as  she  lay  there  clinging  to  his  coat.  She  had 
ceased  trembling  now,  and  lay  rigidly  still  with  her  eyes  fixed  in 
a  terrified  stare  at  the  window.  His  eyes  rested  on  her  face.  It 
was  like  some  great  sculptor's  conception  of  Terror.    The  one 
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emotion  alone  was  expressed,  and  that  intensely.  Only  the  eyes 
seemed  alive. 

"I  mnst  light  the  fire  now,"  he  said,  "  and  be  off."  He  rose 
and  tried  to  move  away  from  her.  The  hands  twined  themselves 
in  among  the  loose  folds  of  his  coat,  tearing  the  lining  as  they 
grasped  tighter.  He  tried  to  loose  them,  and  then  to  tear 
himself  away.  Shriek  followed  shriek  from  the  girl.  He  looked 
at  her  again,  and  stood  still.  The  living  eyes  shifted  from  the 
window,  and  fixed  their  gaze  npon  him.  She  ceased  to  shriek, 
and  her  face  became  fixed  again  like  the  bast  of  Terror. 

He  sat  down  and  waited.  An  hour  passed  and  still  he  gazed  at 
the  iace  fascinated ;  still  the  eyes  were  fixed  on  him.  He  tried  to 
move  again  desperately,  but  he  felt  his  sight  grow  blurred  to  all 
around,  except  the  two  eyes.  They  still  glittered  through  the 
dimness.  It  seemed  easier  to  sit  still  than  to  move.  It  seemed 
easier  to  go  on  gazing  at  the  eyes  than  to  look  away.  The  room 
grew  darker  and  cold.  Night  was  coming  on.  A  shudder  passed 
oyer  him,  and  half  roused  him  from  his  fascination. 

''I  must  get  up,  I  must,  I  must,"  he  murmured,  but  he  did  not 
eyen  try.  He  hardly  wished  to  try.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  two 
people  now,  one  powerless  which  reasoned,  one  powerful  which 
pressed  for  a  more  painfully-earnest  gaze  at  those  two  glittering 
eyes.  The  room  was  very  dark  now,  and  very  cold.  The  girl  got 
restless,  and  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  her  forehead  and  hands  were 
hot,  but  he  took  no  notice.  He  had  begun  to  sway  slightly  in  his 
chair  to  and  fro.  Then  she  began  to  speak  with  feverish 
qnickness,  word  after  vord,  but  without  meaning.  He,  heard  her, 
bnt  her  babble  did  not  even  vex  him  with  its  meaninglessness. 
He  had  no  wish  for  meaning  in  it.  Its  sound  was  pleasant  to 
him,  and  soft.  Sometimes  he  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  it.  He 
swayed  more  and  more  from  side  to  side  and  in  a  sort  of  circle. 
The  swaying  was  delicious.  His  eyes  were  almost  shut  now. 
He  had  ceased  to  feel  the  cold.  He  did  not  notice  that  it  was 
qnite  dark.  He  heard  no  more  of  the  girl's  delirious  babbling. 
His  head  had  dropped  upon  his  breast,  he  swayed  more  and  more 
tmtil  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  lose  his  balance. 


The  morning  sun  came  into  the  curate's  sitting-room.  He  lay 
My  dressed  upon  the  floor,  breathing  heavily.  An  overturned 
chair  lay  beside  him.  Against  the  wall  stood  the  sofa  empty. 
The  door  of  the  room  and  the  door  of  the  house  were  open,  and 
the  morning  breeze  blew  in,  fluttering  papers  here  and  there  and 
flapping  a  great  map  against  the  wall.  There  was  no  one  else 
in  the  room  or  in  the  house. 
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Ghapteb  ni. 


The  next  Sabbath  day — as  Wordsworth  in  a  fit  of  optimism  said 
of  eyery  Sabbath  day — "  had  its  golden  sun."  As  if  thawed  by  its 
warmth^  the  people  of  Strade  Moor  flowed  to  church.  It  was  an 
occasion  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  parish.  Eyeryone, 
men,  women,  and  children,  came  to  church,  eyery  liying  soul  saye 
two — ^Mrs.  Fitzpatrick's  mother  who  was  bedridden,  and  Mrs. 
Gallaghan's  latest  baby,  which,  by  a  beautiful  economy  of  energy, 
had  been  left  in  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick's  mother's  bed  to  sleep  or  ''be 
minded"  as  circumstances  might  require.  But  a  thing  which 
marked  the  unusual  nature  of  the  occasion  eyen  more  decisiyely 
than  the  thawing  of  the  natiye  Stradians  was  the  presence  in 
their  church  of  fiye  strangers.  Four  of  these  were  the  apostolic 
young  men  from  Eildrum.  The  presence  of  the  whole  four 
together  might  haye  suggested  to  an  historian  thoughts  of  a 
general  council.  They  had  arriyed  in  yery  good  time  for  church, 
haying  started  early.  McEimm's  yan  horse  was  left  during 
church  time  to  browse  on  the  lush  grayeyard  grass,  Lalor's 
parcels  deliyery  cart  stood  shafts  upwards  against  the  yestry 
wall.  Two  of  these  young  men  assisted  in  the  grocery-stores  of 
McEimm  Brothers,  Main  Street,  Eildrum ;  the  other  two  in  the 
proyision  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Lalor  and  Co.,  Castle  Square.  They 
had  arriyed  at  the  compromise  aboye  indicated,  on  the  delicate 
question  proyiding  transport  for  the  day,  after  long  consultation. 
The  fifth  stranger  was  a  large  heayy  man,  whose  face  suggested 
a  kind  of  bloated  self-sufficient  strength.  His  feet  were  hage, 
his  hands  curiously  small  and  white.  As  to  dress — ^his  legs 
suggested  a  gamekeeper;  his  waitcoast,  a  shopkeeper  of  large 
and  frequently-satisfied  appetite;  his  coat,  taken  alone,  would 
haye  stamped  him  as  a  second-rate  bagman  with  yearnings  after 
respectability;  his  hat  was  a  farmer's  hat,  broad-brimmed, 
weatherproof  and  weather-scarred;  the  curye  of  its  outline 
suggested,  as  a  matter  of  association,  turnip  fields.  This  stranger 
arriyed  late.  During  the  reading  of  the  second  lesson  he 
marched  up  the  aisle,  taking  off  his  hat  when  nearing  the  front 
seat.  He  was  receiyed  by  the  congregation  with  a  reyerential 
stare.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  was  generally  recognised  amid  his 
unaccustomed  surroundings,  with  many  whisperings  and  nudgings 
of  the  women  by  the  men.  All  this  testified  to  his  importance, 
and  rightly,  for  he  was  no  other  than  the  great  Octayius  Eune, 
editor  of  the  Eildrum  Weekly  Independent  Observer  and  Aeeuraie 
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Chronide,  He  was  the  great  champion  of  popular  Protestantism 
against  all  the  ministers  of  all  Protestant  denominations,  on 
whom,  aa  on  broken  reeds,  popular  Protestantism  might  be  in 
danger  of  leaning  for  support.  Anything  bearing  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  a  clerical  scandal  interested  Octavius  Kane 
intensely,  calling  forth  all  those  strong  feelings  and  that  strong 
language  on  which  as  a  Bible  Protestant  he  prided  himself. 

After  service  the  curate  went  home.    His  parishioners  remained 

in  the  churchyard ;  not  one  woman  went  home  to  "  see  after  " 

anything ;  not  one  man  even  lit  a  pipe.    Beneath  the  tallest  of 

the  windswept  pines  stood  Octavius  Kane.     His  overcoat  lay 

carefully  folded  upon  the  top  of  a  tombstone,  his  hat  lay  upon  a 

grave.    One  hand  was  in  a  pocket,  the  other  jerked  up  and  down 

a  seal  which  hung  from  his   watch-chain.    Behind  him  were 

grouped  the  four  apostolic  young  men.     Their  faces  looked  more 

clammily  pallid   than  usual  in  contrast  to  his.     Each  of  them 

dusted  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  coat  hastily  with  his  hand,  and 

then  relasped  into  fidgeting.     In  front  stood  the  men  of  the 

parish,  the  heads  of  families,  behind  them  were  their  wives.    In 

the  wings  of  the  assembly  hovered  the  younger  women  giggling, 

and   the   younger    men    looking    stiff   and    uncomfortable    in 

obstrusively    Sunday  clothes.    Far    behind  were    the  children 

playing  noisily. 

Octavius  Elane  cleared  his  throat. 

At  once  the  youngest  of  the  apostles  started  forward.  ^'  Let 
us  commence  our  proceedings  with  prayer,"  he  said,  dropping  his 
pocket  handkerchief  upon  the  ground  before  him.  It  looked 
ahnoet  hke  a  gauntlet  in  defiance ;  in  reality  it  was  meant  to  kneel 
upon.  It  is  a  sign  of  great  piety  to  kneel  upon  a  pocket 
handkerchief. 

There  was  something  almost  clerical  in  this  way  of  opening  a 
meeting.    Octavius  Kane  frowned, 

"Sartainly  not,  young  man,"  he  said;  ** we've  done  prayin* 
enough  to-day,  for  one  thing;  an'  the  business  we're  met  here 
upon  is  no  business  for  being  onnecessarily  prayed  on." 

The  crowd  murmured  assent.  The  apostle  subsided  hastily 
behind  the  windswept  pine.  Upon  the  defiant  handkerchief 
Kane  placed  his  foot. 

"I  presxime,"  he  began,  and  then  paused;  "I  presume  that  all 
parties  here  present  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  the 
extromry  circumstances,  I  may  say,  of  this  business." 

"  We  do  be  so,"  said  Beilly,  who  was  the  oldest  man  present, 
and  of  local  importance  as  holding  the  government  contract  for 
repairing  the  road. 
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Eane  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption. 

"  WeVe  heer'd,"  he  proceeded,  "  the  actions  as  Mrs.  O^Donnell 
has  related  concemin'  the  minister  an'  the  young  woman ;  actions, 
in  my  'pinion,  of  a  scan'lous  and  ongentlemanny  nature  !  I  say 
if  a  man  does  them  actions  he's  not  a  gentleman  in  any  sense ! 
We  are,  I  may  say,  belongin'  to  the  middle  classes,  what  I  may  call 
the  plebeian  rank.  Now  ministers,  so  to  speak,  is  parisians,  an' 
I  'Id  not  be  in  fEtvour  of  anything  menial  in  regard  to  that ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  other  matter,  it's  my  'pinion  that  action  should 
be  took." 

He  paused  again. 

^'  Are  ye  agreed,  gentlemen,  that  action  should  be  took  ?  " 

"We  do  be,"  said  Beilly,  and  the  others  murmured, "  We  do  be," 
after  him. 

"Bein'  detirmined  on  takin'  action,"  said  Eane,  "it's  my 
opinion  that  nothin'  servile  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  the  parishners.  I  say,  gentlemen,  let  the  parishners 
persecute  him ! " 

"  Forninst  the  bishop,"  suggested  Eeilly. 

"  Or  th'  archdaicon,"  put  in  O'DonnelL 

"Or  th'  archbishops  an'  canons  'clesiasticle,"  suggested 
Fitzpatrick  tentatiyely,  with  a  hazy  recollection  of  the  supplement 
of  the  Irish  prayer-book. 

"Mat  Fitzpatrick,  I'm  ashamed  o'  ye,"  said  Kane.  "You  a 
Protestant  talkin'  of  archbishops  and  'clesiasticles ;  there's  none 
of  them  outside  Popery  I  We  got  shut  of  them  at  the  battle  of 
Boyne  I  As  for  bishops  and  archdaicons  an'  such  like  they're 
trash,  no  better  nor  just  trash!  Persecute  him,  I  says,  for 
immorality  before  the  synod  in  the  open  coort,  an'  let  the  coort 
jndge!" 

Ktzpatrick  was  snubbed  but  unconvinced.  Moreover,  to 
prosecute  in  court  seemed  little  better  than  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection. A  court  entails  law,  and  who  is  sufficient  for  that 
mystery  ?  It  was  a  general  opinion  on  Strade  Moor  that  law  of 
any  kind  was  a  dangerous  thiug  to  meddle  with. 

"  May  be  they  'Id  be  for  risin'  the  rint  on  us  av  we  wint  into 
court,"  suggested  Eeilly,  who  was  cautious  being  old.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  Beilly  had  expressed  a  genuine  apprehension. 

"  May  be  fiddlesticks ! "  said  Kane,  with  reassuring  scorn,  but 
the  meeting  was  still  dubious. 

Fitzpatrick  saw  his  opportunity  of  rallying  from  the  editor's 
snub. 

"  In  regard  to  th'  immorality  an'  the  coort,  are  ye  prepared  to 
prove  it  ?  "  he  said. 
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'Prove  it,"  said  Mrs.  O'Donnell  shriUy;  "and  what  'U  ye 
irant  provin'  for  when  I  seen  it  myself  as  sure 's  I'm  standin'  here." 

"Let  him  produioe  the  gnrl,"  said  Eane;  "but  he  won't 
prodnice  her!  How  's  he  to  be  innercent  when  he*8  hid  away 
the  gnrl  ? '' 

(yBonnell  suggested  a  compromise. 

''Let^s  tell  the  rector  on  him;  may  be  he  '11  dismiss  him,  an' 
then  there  'U  be  no  need  to  go  into  coort." 

The  plan  seemed  feasible  and  simple.    Eane  opposed  it 

"Let  evil  be  put  down  with  the  *  strong  hand  of  law,' "  he  said, 
but, it  was  carried  nem.  con.,  and  a  deputation  with  Beilly  as 
foreman  was  appointed  to  wait  next  day  upon  the  rector. 


Chapteb  IV. 

A  FOBTNioHT  had  elapsed  since  the  deputation  waited  upon  the 
rector.  The  Bev.  James  Harrison  stood  at  the  window  of  his 
toom  looking  out  upon  the  desolate  moor,  made  doubly  desolate  by 
a  storm  of  rain  which  swept  across  it.  The  wind  shook  the 
window-frame.  The  rain  beat  against  it  and  coursed  down  the 
panes  of  glass.  The  road  looked  from  the  window  like  a  brown 
fiver  rushing  along.  The  hills  that  bounded  the  moor  were  shut 
oat.  It  was  a  day  to  reduce  anyone  who  lived  in  the  country  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  low  spirits.  Poor  Harrison  was  depressed 
enough  without  the  influence  of  the  weather.  He  had  had  a  most 
unpleasant  interview  with  his  rector.  That  gentleman  had  given 
him  a  fair  hearing  and  had  questioned  him  carefully  about  the 
whole  matter,  but  Harrison  felt  that  things  looked  very  black 
against  him. 

"  What  took  you  down  to  a  pool  thirty  or  forty  yards  out  of 
your  way  ?  "  asked  the  rector. 

Harrison  nervously  told  the  story  of  the  paper  boat.  The 
lector  said  nothing,  but  looked  sceptical. 

"Why  did  you  not  get  some  woman  to  spend  the  night  in  your 
house  ?  " 

Harrison  stuttered  and  hesitated  over  the  story  of  the  night  so 
fur  as  he  recollected  it. 

Then  followed  cross-questioning  on  the  story  and  confusion  of 
details,  and  the  rector  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Can  you  account  for  a  girl  with  no  money  entirely  escaping 
from  a  place  like  this,  or  hiding  in  a  place  where  everyone  has 
heard  her  story  ?  " 

No  answer. 
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*^  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  she  should  want  to  run  away 
from  your  house  in  such  a  way  ?  " 

No  answer. 

''This  is  a  most  perplexing  and  distressing  business,  Mr. 
Harrison.  I  will  take  counsel  with  the  Archdeacon  and  write  to 
you  in  a  few  days.    Good-bye,  Mr.  Harrison." 

The  curate  felt  that  his  fate  was  settled.  He  would  haye  to 
leaye  Strade  and  give  up  his  profession.  And  then  what  was 
there  for  him  ?  His  father  had  been  a  tenant-fanner,  and  with 
great  struggling  had  pushed  his  only  son  through  college.  Now 
his  father  was  dead,  and  his  interest  in  the  farm  sold.  His  two 
sisters  were  busy  farmers'  wives,  with  their  hands  full  of  butter  to 
make,  and  babies  and  poultry  to  rear.  He  could  not  take  their 
husbands'  money,  eyen  if  they  had  been  willing  to  give  it.  He 
could  not  turn  farm  labourer.  He  belonged  by  birth  to  a  class 
which  looks  upon  enlisting  as  an  endless  disgrace.  What  was 
there  for  him  ?  He  looked  out  upon  the  drifting  cold  rain.  He 
looked  in,  and  there  was  the  desolate,  bare,  dirty  room.  He  sat 
down  and  put  his  head  between  his  hands  and  sobbed. 

"  Hollo- 0,  Mister  Ha-a-arrison,"  then  a  shrill  whistle. 

The  curate  started  and  looked  out.  There  stood  young 
O'Donnell  on  the  road  beside  his  cart  and  horse.  The  horse 
steamed  in  the  rain.  Off  the  young  man's  hat  the  water  poured 
in  streams,  his  long  brown  frieze  coat  was  beaded  with  great  drops 
of  water.    The  curate  took  a  hat  and  went  out. 

"  I'ld  not  a'  fetched  you  out  in  the  rain,  your  rivrence,  only  I 
was  afeard  o'  layin'  the  young  mare.  The  rain  do  be  frettin'  her 
so.  Ye  mind  may  be  it  was  only  the  year  we  got  her  from 
Coolaghan  in  Kildrum.  But  I'm  kapin'  yer  rivrence  out  in  the 
wet.  It's  a  letter  I've  brought  from  Darragb.  The  minister  give 
it  me  for  ye." 

Harrison  seized  the  letter  with  a  hand  that  shook  dreadfully. 
He  rushed  into  the  house  and  tore  it  open.  Then  he  laid  it  ou 
the  table  and  fell  upon  his  knees.  It  was  a  curious  unreasoning 
prayer,  but  he  prayed  it,  poured  out  his  whole  soul  in  praying  it, 
that  God  would  give  him  good  news  in  the  letter.  Then  be 
stopped  suddenly.  "How  can  God  alter  a  letter  once  written?" 
he  thought.  Then,  "  No,  but  I  will  have  faith.  God  can— God 
will.  I  know  He  can."  He  prayed  again.  Then  he  rose,  calmed 
and  steadied  by  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  read  the  letter  : — 

"  Darragb  Rectory,  September  28. 

"  Deab  Mr.  Haerison, — ^The  Archdeacon  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  resign  your  curacy 
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li  ODoe.  You  are  probably  aware  that  we  cannot  force  yon  to  do 
this;  bat  the  Bishop  will,  I  am  sure,  atom  recommendation  with- 
draw yonr  licence.  It  will  therefore  be  your  wisest  coarse  to 
resign  Yolnntarily.  It  is  just  possible  that  yon  are  not  guilty  of 
the  crime  you  haye  been  accused  of,  but  the  evidence  against  you 
is  Tery  strong.  To  clear  you  the  girl  must  be  produced  and 
witness  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  O'Donnell  ill-treated  her  in  the 
shameful  way  you  describe,  and  that  you  rescued  her  from 
snicide.  If  you  are  innocent  I  am  truly  sorry  for  yoa,  and  can 
only  say  that  should  you  at  any  future  time  be  able  to  produce 
any  eyidence  in  your  own  favour  I  will  carefully  reconsider  this 
decision  in  the  light  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile  I  cannot  act  other- 
wise. I  shall  insist — if  necessary  publicly — through  the  Bishop, 
on  your  resigning  your  curacy,  and  engaging  in  some  secular 
employment  in  which  the  shadow  this  affair  has  cast  upon  your 
character  will  matter  less  than  in  oar  sacred  vocation. 

"  I  have  considerable  interest  in  one  of  the  large  Dublin  business 
houses,  and  could,  I  am  sure,  get  you  a  situation  there,  should  you 
desire  it    I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

"  E.  J.  FiTZQBEALD. 

(Hector  of  Darragh  and  Strade)." 


Chapteb  V. 

It  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  a  hot  Saturday  afternoon 
in  August.  The  Dublin  streets  were  hot  and  dusty.  The  glare 
from  the  asphalt  pavement  in  Grafton  Street  was  oppressive. 
There  are  not  many  people  there  at  that  hour  on  Saturday,  be- 
cause the  shops  there  are  mostly  closed,  being  aristocratic  shops 
patronised  by  classes  whose  wages  are  paid  otherwise  than  in 
weekly  doles,  and  who  therefore  find  it  convenient  to  do  their 
shopping  on  other  days  and  at  an  earlier  hour.  The  shutters  of 
Arnold's  great  haberdashery  warehouse  had  been  put  up  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  all  the  young  men  and  women  had  de- 
parted*  For  a  whole  hot  week  they  had  striven  to  please  stately 
l&dies  and  bustling  girls  with  ribbons  and  stuffs  and  stockings 
whose  textures  and  prices  were  seldom  satisfactory.'  Now  they 
were  off,  for  a  Saturday  evening  and  a  whole  blessed  Sanday ;  free 
to  smoke  in  S.  Stephen's  Green,  or  bathe  at  Sandymount,  or  walk 
i&  the  Park,  or  enjoy  the  latest  form  of  religious  dissipation  at 
Merrion  Hall.  Some  will  sing  in  choirs  on  Sunday,  earning  scant 
Qumks  and  a  long  sermon,  some  will  take  long  walks  in  search  of 
lats  with  prick-eared  dogs.    Some  are  "  keeping  company ;  *'  they 
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with  Amaryllis  and  Nesra  will  seek  for  shade.  For  the  most 
part  each  knows  how  the  other  will  keep  the  holiday,  for  there  is 
much  comradeship  among  them.  Only  with  one  of  their  number 
they  have  no  fellowship.  On  this  particular  eyening  he  was  the 
last  who  came  out.  He  is  walking  np  the  dusty  street.  By  no 
means  elated  does  this  young  man  seem  at  his  escape  from  the  pin- 
and-button  counter.  He  neither  whistles  nor  sings,  nor  does  he 
twirl  a  walking-stick  or  light  a  peace-giring  pipe.  On  the  con- 
trary,  he  is  downcast,  looking  as  if  life  were  a  mistake  and  a 
burden,  especially  burdensome  on  hot  August  days.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  be  so,  for  no  young  man  who  had  ever  been 
in  Arnold's  was  more  thoroughly  despised  than  this  one.  He  was 
known  as  ^'  the  parson,"  a  name  which  carries  with  it  great  con- 
tempt. To  the  Catholic  young  men  and  maidens  it  was  contemp- 
tible as  savouring  of  Protestantism,  and  Protestants  they  regarded 
as  an  old  and  impoverished  aristocracy  does  the  noiiveau  riche— 
with  mingled  envy  and  contempt.  To  his  co-religionists  the  name 
signified  one  who  was  opposed  to  drinking  and  the  natural  joys  of 
the  Star  Theatre  of  Varieties.  To  their  ears  too  the  name  was 
full  of  odium.  Even  the  religious  young  women  and  the  religions 
young  men  used  the  nickname  as  a  reproacL  They  liked  their 
religion  hot  and  strongly  spiced,  as  religion  was  served  up  at 
Merrion  Hall.  For  them  a  parson  was  a  sluggish  adherer  to  con- 
temptible respectabilities.  So  they  pecked  at  this  alien  bird; 
expressing  their  contempt  in  the  same  words  as  the  poor  world- 
lings and  the  perishing  Catholics.  He  had  no  friends,  this  poor 
parson."  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  refused  to  join  the  photograph  club.  In  this  club  every 
member  pays  a  weekly  subscription  of  sixpence.  Once  a  fortnight 
one  member,  chosen  by  lot,  gets  his  photograph  taken.  Six 
beautiful  cabinet  photographs  he  receives,  and  one  full-sizsd 
Vienna  portrait  framed  gorgeously  in  gold.  Obviously  there  is 
something  suspicious  about  a  young  man  who  fails  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  so  excellent  an  arrangement.  Then  he  refused  to 
"  walk  "  with  any  young  woman.  To  walk  is  a  technical  term  in 
the  science  of  middle-class  love-making.  It  means  to  select  as 
your  companion,  for  all  occasions  on  which  ladies'  society  is 
desirable,  one  young  lady,  keeping  only  unto  her  so  long  as  yon 
both  agree.  Moreover,  after  the  shop  was  shut,  "the  parson 
always  went  straight  home  to  his  lodgings — to  read  books  it  was 
rumoured — a  most  detestable  habii  So  little  by  little  during 
the  two  years  he  had  been  in  Arnold's  this  young  man  had 
grown  to  be  despised,  and  had  become  the  object  of  every 
cutting  remark,   the   victim   of   every  trick  that  the  patient 
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mnimess  of  shopman  conld  deyise.  As  lie  walks  up  the  street  Ids 
&06  wears  that  sullen,  hnnted  look  which  it  wears  almost  always 
sow.  He  glances  up  from  under  his  eyelids  at  the  passers-by  as 
he  walks  as  if  anxious  to  see,  but  afraid  to  be  noticed  himself^ 
Near  the  top  of  a  street  he  is  stopped  by  a  beggar — 
'^  Throw  us  a  copper,  yer  honour,  to  get  a  sup  o'  tay,  an'  the 
Ixffd  lave  you  yer  health." 

It  is  a  young  woman  who  begs,  quite  young,  but  she  is  dread- 
folly  ragged,  and  looks  half-staryed. 
"Jist  a  copper,  yer  honour,"  she  persisted,  "I  haven't  tasted 

bite  or  sup  this  day God  bless  yer  honour  for   a   rale 

jinileman.    Many  happy  days  to  ye,"  for  he  has  put  his  hand  in 
liifl  pocket  to  feel  for  a  coin,  and  as  he  does  so  he  looks  up  at  her. 
.  Suddenly  the  whole  expression  of  his  face  changes.    The  sullen 
look  is  gone,  and  instead  of  it  there  is  intense  earnestness  and  a 
light  in  his  eyes.    The  woman  is  still  whining  out  her  blessings 
when  he  seizes  her  by  the  arm  and  shakes  it  almost  roughly. 
"  Don't  you  know  me  ?    Don't  you  recognise  me  ?  " 
The  woman  only  stares  vacantly  at  him. 
"Try  and  remember  me.    Do   try.    My  name  is  Harrison. 
Sarrison — ^Harrison,"    he    repeated    slowly.    The  woman    still 
Bt'&M,  but  a  troubled,  frightened  look  is  in  her  eyes. 

"lou    knew    me    in    Strade.    Think,     Strade — Harrison— 
ODomieU.    Ton  must  remember." 

She  seems  to  remember  now,  for  she  trembles  in  his  grasp  and 
tries  to  tear  herself  away,  but  he  holds  her  firm. 

"Toull  come  back  with  me,  won't  you?  Just  for  one  day. 
Not  to  the  O'Donnells,  they  sha'n't  come  near  you.  Tou  must 
come  back" — ^he  speaks  almost  fiercely — "  you  must — you  must." 
The  woman's  face  now  is  full  of  terror,  blind,  mad  terror,  like 
tbe  terror  in  the  face  of  some  trapped  animal.  Then  she  began  to 
^peak,  very  quickly,  but  quite  unintelligibly.    Only  words,  no 


"My  God ! "  said  the  young  man,  " she's  mad.  I  knew  she  was 
n^    There's  no  hope  for  me  now  at  alL" 

He  let  her  go,  and  she  hurried  away.  He  watched  her  for  a 
^ute,  and  then  turned  and  walked  on.  The  sullen,  despairing, 
hunted  look  was  on  his  face  again. 

"It  will  always  be  like  this,"  he  said,  "  always — always." 
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Who  reads  an  American  book? 

The  famous  question^  frayed  Jby  half  a  century's  iteration,  has 
lost  its  sting  for  the  Americans.  They  turn  with  jast  pride  for 
an  answer  to  their  long  list  of  writers  of  established  reputation. 
Not  satisfied^  however,  themselves  demand  a  National  literature,  a 
literature  that  shall  express  the  National  aspiration,  and  crystallise 
in  imperishable  form  the  hopes  and  beliefs  and  ideals  of  the 
people.  The  inspiration  is  foreign,  has  been  the  complaint ;  and 
the  genius  of  English  literature  has  been  thought  to  dominate 
American  thought  and  diction.  Not  that  it  was  a  fault  that 
style  should  be  modelled  upon  that  of  the  masters,  but  that  there 
was  a  lack  in  the  product  of  national  distinction — a  want  of 
national  characterisation — an  absence  of  national  vitality.  The 
makers  of  books  were  cosmopolites.  Culture  was  oblivious  of 
national  boundaries,  nor  took  account  of  oceans. 

This  was  the  charge. 

In  1855  was  published  in  New  York  a  volume,  the  most 
original  in  its  literary  form  of  any  the  present  generation  of  the 
world  has  seen.  It  was  a  psean  to  Democracy,  exulting  in  its 
past,  glorifying  its  present,  confident  in  its  future.  It  throbbed 
with  the  lusty  life  of  America,  idealised  its  material  progress, 
and  wrapped  the  brawny  limbs  of  labour  in  a  veil  of  virile  fancy. 
The  thought  was  strong  and  antiseptic,  the  expression  daring 
and  original  as  the  thought.  The  volume  fell  unnoticed.  For  a 
long  time  not  ten  copies  were  sold.  Such  was  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  rugged  pioneer  of  a  new  and  national  literary 
form ;  such  the  welcome  to  Walt  Whitman's  *  Leaves  of  Grass.' 

Whitman  at  this  time  was  thirty-six  years  old.  Born  on 
Long  Island,  New  York,  on  the  31st  May,  1819,  he  came  of 
farmer-seafaring  folk,  English  on  the  one,  Dutch  on  the  maternal 
side.  The  family  removed  to  Brooklyn  about  the  time  Walt  was 
breeched ;  and  before  long  the  child  went  into  a  printing-office 
and  into  incidental  scribbling  at  the  same  time. 
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"I  commenced  when  I  was  but  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelre,  writing 
sentimental  bits  for  the  old  Patriot  in  Brooklyn/'  he  writes :— '*  This  was 
about  1832.  Soon  after  I  had  a  piece  or  two  in  George  P.  Morris'  then 
celebrated  and  fashionable  Mirror,  of  New  York  city.  I  remember  with 
vhat  suppressed  excitement  I  used  to  watch  for  the  big,  fat,  red-faced 
tbwly-moTing,  yery  old  English  carrier,  who  distributed  the  Mirror  in 
Brooklyn,  and  when  I  got  one,  opening  and  cutting  the  leaves  with 
tx«mbling  fingers.  How  it 'made  my  heart  double  beat  to  see  my  piece  on 
^  pretty  white  paper  in  nice  type ! 

"My  first  real  yenture  was  the  Long  Islcmder,  in  my  own  beautiful  town 
of  Huntingdon,  Long  Island,  New  Tork,  in  1839.  I  was  about  twenty 
T^ars  old.  I  had  been  teaching  country  school  for  two  or  three  years  in 
various  parts  of  Suffolk  and  Queen's  counties,  but  liked 'printing.  I  had 
been  at  it  while  a  lad  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  compositor,  and  was 
encouraged  to  start  a  paper  in  the  region  where  I  was  bom.  I  went  to 
New  York,  bought  a  press  and  types,  hired  some  little  help,  but  did  most 
o£  the  work  myself,  including  the  press  work.  Everything  seemed 
turning  out  wcdl  (only  my  own  restlessness  preyented  my  graduaUy 
tttahlishing  a  permanent  property  there).  I  bought  a  good  horse,  and 
eveiy  week  went  all  around  the  country  serving  my  papers,  devoting  one 
day  and  night  to  it.  I  never  had  happier  jaunts — g^ing  over  to  South  Side, 
to  Babjlon,  down  the  South  road,  across  to  Smithtown  and  Comae,  and 
back  home.  The  experiences  of  these  jaunts,  the  dear  old-fashioned 
fanners  and  their  vrives,  the  stops  by  the  hay-fields,  the  hospitality,  the 
nice  dinners,  occasional  eyenings,  the  girls,  the  rides  through  the  brush 
and  the  smell  from  the  salt  of  the  South  roads,  come  up  in  my  memory  to 
^  day,  after  more  than  forty  years.  The  Long  Islander  has  stuck  it  out 
efersiiioe. 

"I  next  went  to  the  Aurora  daily  in  New  York  city^a  sort  of  free 
lanee.  Also  v^rote  regularly  for  the  Tattler,  an  evening  paper.  With 
tbese  and  a  little  outside  work  I  was  occupied  off  and  on  until  I  went  to 
edit  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  where  for  two  years  I  had  one  of  the  pleasantest 
site  of  my  life— a  good  owner,  good  pay  and  easy  work  and  hours  (it  came 
out  about  three  every  afternoon).  The  troubles  in  the  democratic  party 
broke  forth  about  those  times  (1848-49),  and  I  split  off  with  the  radicals, 
v^iieh  led  to  rows  with  the  boss  and  *  the  party '  and  I  lost  my  place. 

"Being  now  out  of  a  job,  I  was  offered  impromptu  (it  happened 
between  the  acts  one  night  in  the  lobby  of  the  old  Broadway  Theatre, 
Bear  Pearl  Street,  New  York  city)  a  good  chance  to  go  down  to  Nfew 
Orieans  on  the  staff  of  the  Crescent,  a  daily  to  be  started  there,  with 
plenty  of  capital  behind  it,  in  opposition  to  the  Pieayune,  One  of  the 
owners,  Mr.  McOlure,  who  was  North  buying  material,  met  me  walking  in 
ibe  lobby,  and  though  that  was  our  first  acquaintance,  after  fifteen 
Bumites'  talk  (and  a  drink)  we  made  a  formal  bargain,  and  Mr.  McOlure 
paid  me  $200  down  to  bind  the  contract,  and  bear  my  expenses  to  New 
Orleans.  I  started  two  days  afterward;  had  a  good  leisurely  time,  as  the 
Pi^er  wasn't  to  be  out  for  three  or  four  weeks.  I  ei^joyed  my  journey  and 
Looisiana  yenture  yery  much.  I  believe  the  OrescetU  is  an  institation 
tbera  yet  Returning  to  Brooklyn  a  year  or  two  afterward,  I  started  the 
IVeemoti,  first  as  a  weekly,  then  daily.  Pretty  soon  the  secession  war 
broke  out,  and  I  too  got  drawn  in  the  current  southward,  and  spent  the 
tofiowing  three  years  there. 
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^Besides  staitmg  them,  as  aforementioned,  I  bare  liad  to  do  at ' 
time  or  another  with  a  long  list  of  papers,  at  divers  places,  sometimes  | 
under  queer  oircnmstances.  Daring  the  war  the  hospitals  at  Washington, 
among  other  means  of  amusement,  printed  a  little  sheet  among  them- 
selves, surrounded  by  wounds  and  death,  the  Armory  Square  OoMtte,  to 
which  I  contributed.  The  same  long  afterward,  casually  to  a  paper— I 
think  it  was  called  the  Jimplecuie — out  in  Colorado,  where  I  stopped  at 
the  time." 

In  these  travels,  and  the  school-teaching  when  he  ^'boarded 
round"  with  the  different  parents  (the  finest  school  for  knowledge 
of  the  people),  his  intense  sympathy  with  every  form  of  Ufa 
enabled  him  with  nnconsoions  effort  to  get  inside  the  hearts  and 
feelings  of  all,  and  qualified  him  for  the  adequate  expression  of 
uniyersal  hopes  in  a  human  phrasing.  He  had  got  to  know 
Nature  and  Man.  He  knew  them  in  the  mass  and  in  the  singular. 
A  bursting  lilac  bloom  was  to  him  a  significant  miracle  mystery. 
From  the  ocean  he  gained  inspiration,  and  he  drew  large  breaths 
from  cities  and  men  and  action.  His  intense  vitality  and  un- 
conquerable optimism  dignified  and  elevated  everything  he  saw 
or  knew  or  heard;  and  the  result  was  that  he  dwelt  on  some 
things  that  moderns  ignore.  It  is  perhaps  small  wonder  that  a 
new  way  of  saying  things  found  small  mercy  from  critics  when, 
conjoined  to  novelty,  was  a  free  handling  of  subjects  that  people 
do  not  talk  about 

The  first  edition  of '  Leaves  of  Grass  * — ^a  quarto— the  type  of 
which  he  had  set  up  himself,  and  which  resulted  in  an  odd  bat 
artistic  volume,  a  treasure  now  to  the  bibliophile — had  come  into 
notice  as  a  result  of  the  unqualified  admiration  of  Emerson,  who 
pronounced  it  the  "most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom 
America  has  yet  produced."  By  the  end  of  1856,  the  issue  was 
exhausted,  and  a  new  edition  was  brought  out  containing  some 
new  poems,  one  of  which  was  called  "  A  woman  waits  for  me." 
Now  upon  the  head  of  Whitman  came  a  tropical  storm.  The 
press,  the  pulpit,  the  people,  fell  upon  him  in  a  fury.  Barely  has 
a  writer  been  assailed  with  such  virulence.  Whitman,  gifted 
with  the  true  temperament  of  the  artist,  was  indifferent.  Serene 
on  his  heights  he  sat,  contemplative,  nor  cared  for  applause  or 
blame.  He  had  been  moved  to  write,  he  states,  by  his  sense  of 
the  great  materials  which  America  offered  for  real  American 
poetry,  and  by  the  little  those  materials  had  been  utilised.  The 
existing  work  of  the  rhymer  he  scornfully  condemned  as  ''  either 
the  poetry  of  an  elegantly  weak  sentimentalism,  at  bottom  nothing 
but  maudlin  puerilities  or  more  or  less  musical  verbiage,  arising 
out  of  a  life  of  depression  and  enervation  as  their  result ;  or  else 
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iluit  class  of  poetry,  plays,  etc.,  of  which  the  fonnclation  is 
Iradalism,  with  its  ideas  of  lords  and  ladies,  its  imported  standard 
of  gentility,  and  the  manners  of  European  high  life  below  stairs 
m  erery  line  and  verse."  His  splendid  egoism — that  egoism  of  a 
nobler  sort,  that  means  the  self-appreciation  of  a  noble  character 
— earried  him  nnmffled  through  years  which  he  had  perforce  to 
walk  alone. 

A  third  edition  of  some  four  thousand  copies  was  issued  at 
Boston  in  1861.  While  the  critics  were  storming  over  this, 
^ndtman  quietly  slipped  down  to  Washington  and  began  his 
career  as  a  hospital  nurse,  for  the  Civil  War  had  now  broken  out. 
With  credentials  from  Emerson,  he  asked  of  President  Lincoln 
oaly  army  rations ;  and  then  for  three  years  walked  the  hospitals 
daQy,  carrying  courage  and  help  and  sympathy  to  the  poor  fellows 
whose  life  was  the  forfeit  of  the  war-game.  The  personal  mag- 
netism that  he  has  always  wielded  over  all  who  came  into  contact 
with  him,  gave  him  a  peculiar  and  beneficent  power  over  the  sick, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  nursed  personally  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  during  the  war  time.  He  was  the  modest  almoner 
of  many  wealthy  New  yorkers,  and  thousands  of  dollars  passed 
from  his  hands  into  those  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

It  was  probably  the  noble  sincerity  of  his  life  more  than  any 
appreciation  by  general  readers  of  his  work,  that  gained  him  a 
nniqne  position  among  American  men  of  letters,  and  finally  won 
him  such  generous  measure  of  national  regard  and  affection.  A 
man  who  stepped  aside  out  of  life  and  let  the  procession  move  on 
while  he  contemplated,  was  a  phenomenon  to  excite  admiration  or 
contempt  in  the  practical  American  mind,  according  as  he  devoted 
the  time  that  he  refused  to  give  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  And 
it  was  apparent  that  here  was  one,  sufficient  unto  himself,  with  a 
simple  ideal,  up  to  which  he  lived,  a  gentle,  strong,  beneficent, 
modest  nature,  detached  from  the  world  by  the  sincerity  of  its 
belief,  and  sufficient  for  its  own  needs.  He  was  a  man,  as  George 
William  Curtis  finely  said,  *'  who  has  bravely  and  quietly  walked 
by  his  inner  light  and  has  never  quieted  his  belief." 

The  war  brought  from  him  *  Drumtaps,'  a  series  of  patriotic 
songs,  and  his  hospital  experiences  are  narrated  in  a  volume  of 
prose  called  'Specimen  Days/  a  literal  transcript  of  a  diary, 
pleasing  in  its  simplicity  and  freshness,  but  which  might  have 
been  made  with  very  little  trouble  into  one  of  the  most  delightful 
narratives  in  the  world.  Whitman,  however,  always  saw  too 
mneh  poetry  in  dry  facts  to  care  to  bind  them  with  the  network 
of  the  word  artist  into  a  complete  whole.  He  forgot  that  most  of 
ns  have  not  his  luminous  eye  that  reflected  its  own  light  below 
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the  surface  of  things.  In  his  poetry  indeed  are  prooesaions  of 
nonns  marching  solid  across  the  page,  unrelieved  hy  an  adjectiTe, 
unsoftened  hy  a  qualifying  word,  and  objected  to  by  competent 
criticism,  as  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  catalogue. 
Indeed  there  are  lines,  and  many  of  them,  in  Whitman's  work^, 
that  proToke  to  laughter  from  the  wrought-up  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet,  who  rhapsodises  oyer  what  seems  to  us  to  be  unworthy  the 
song.  There  is  an  odd  effect  of  bathos  sometimes  in  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  marry  noble  ideas  to  sordid,  sometimes  slang,  some- 
times Yulgar  words.  Indeed,  the  faults  of  taste  are  many,  and 
cradeness  has  been  apparently  so  deliberately  cultivated  that  it 
sometimes  seems  in  strange  unSson  with  the  thought,  and  as 
though  this  writer,  with  the  magic  touch  of  genius,  has  trans- 
formed his  very  errors  into  triumphs.  The  truth  is  that  the 
general  effect  of  his  poems  is  to  recall  that ''  larger  utterance  of 
the  earlier  gods,"  and  that  in  the  large  result,  the  serious  faults  are 
unregarded — nay,  perhaps  may  in  some  cases  aid  the  expression. 
Whitman  has  no  rhymes,  uidess  sometimes  they  should  have 
accidental  introduction ;  nor  can  there  be  found  a  metre  by  which 
his  lines  could  be  scanned.  But  they  have  a  rhythm,  a  movement 
of  their  own  that  is  recognisable  to  the  ear ;  but  hardly  more  of 
alternation  of  accent  than  good  prose  should  possess.  Their 
general  effect  is  as  the  psalms  of  David,  or  as  much  of  the  prose 
of  Oarlyle.  He  was  in  fact  an  uncultivated  Oarlyle,  withperfect 
digestion ;  but  the  personal  life  of  the  one,  the  fulness  of  hope 
and  reverence  and  serene  optimism,  the  simple  self-sacrifice,  the 
patient  endurance  of  years  of  paralytic  half  death,  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  life  of  the  other.  There  is  an  apparent  form- 
lessness about  the  diction  of  Whitman,  an  accidental  suggestion 
in  the  lines,  of  impatience,  of  hurry,  of  accident.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  fact.  From  internal  evidence,  had  we  not 
what  we  know  from  himself,  we  could  soon  learn  that  these 
seemingly  careless  lines  are  polished  and  pruned  and  touched  up 
with  care,  and  that  a  careful  search  has  been  made  at  times  for 
the  word.  It  is  easy  for  the  most  superficial  observer  to  see  that 
Whitman  must  have  deliberately  adopted  the  mode  he  chose  to 
employ  in  expressing  his  thought,  and  the  most  careless  reader 
cannot  but  admire  the  admirable  consistency  that  maintained  this 
form  through  a  long  literary  life.  In  the  present  days  of 
melodious  word  spinning,  when  euphony  is  king,  and  style  is 
held  by  some  as  sovereign  of  thought,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
Whitman's  ideas,  wrapped  in  rough  words  and  harsh  sounding 
sentences,  seemed  at  first  to  a  nation  as  something  akin  to  a  joke  ? 
With  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  poetry  and  rhyme  are 
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fjnmymoTiSy  and  they  OTen  regard  blank  yerse  as  a  sort  of 
Bttqnerading  prose ;  and  yet  to  the  appreciatiye  reader,  Walt 
inritman's  prose  preface  to  his  *  Leaves  of  Grass '  will  probably 
reenr  as  the  noblest  poetry  he  wrote.  The  rhapsodies,  the  abrupt 
inmsitionSy  the  personifications,  the  strange  words,  the  long 
sbiggling  lines,  the  absence  of  melody,  will  always  detract  from 
the  poems,  nntil  familiarity  with  them  reaches  the  high  thought 
beneath,  and  accustoms  to  the  form ;  but  the  preface  requires  no 
apprenticeship.  Its  large  generous  life,  its  splendid  audacity, 
ito  yirile  admiration  of  energy,  and  material  accomplishings,  its 
lusty  patriotism,  its  triumphant  idealisation  of  whatever  is ;  these 
qualities  a£fect  the  reader  as  though  he  were  inhaling  ozone.  He 
has  left  sensuous  poetry  in  the  scented  warmth  of  the  drawing- 
room;  and  inspires  instead  the  rough,  bracing  air  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea-shore.  "  If  he  [the  poet]  breathes  into  anything 
that  was  before  thought  small,  it  dilates  with  the  grandeur  and 
li&  of  the  universe,"  cries  Whitman ;  and  straightway  proceeds  to 
hreathe  into  such  manifold  and  diverse  subjects  as  to  justify  the 
statement  of  Bichard  Watson  GKlder,  the  American  writer  and 
critic,  which  comes  in  these  words : 

"Place  Walt  Wliitman's  poetry  in  the  comer  stone  of  this  nation,  let 
iome  conTolsion  of  Nature  OTcrtbrow  these  United  States,  and  then  let 
that  poetiy  be  found,  and  from  the  lines  will  rise  up  a  picture  of  our 
times  BQch,  I  believe,  as  nowhere  else  can  be  found." 

And,  indeed,  this  is  hardly  too  much  to  say.  The  vivid  interest 
of  Whitman  in  the  common  people  and  their  doings,  results  in 
pictures  remarkable  for  condensation,  breadth,  accuracy,  feeling, 
and  variety. 

To  return  to  the  man.  After  the  war  was  over  in  1865,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  who  was  his  friend,  and  admired  his  personal  worth, 
gave  him  a  modest  appointment  in  the  civil  service,  where  he 
continued  for  a  short  time.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  whose  department  he  was,  learned  that  he  was 
the  author  of '  Leaves  of  Grass,'  and  objected  in  consequence  to 
his  remaining.  Another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  however,  who 
Oftred  less  that  literature  should  be  nice  than  that  it  should  be 
great,  appointed  Whitman  to  a  position  in  the  department  of 
Jostice.  Here  he  earned  enough  money  to  secure  **  ihe  indepen- 
dence of  a  little  sum  laid  aside  for  burial  money,  and  for  a  few 
^pboards  around  and  shingles  overhead,"  and  had  besides  always 
a  dollar  or  two  in  his  pocket  for  the  needy,  and  sympathy  in  his 
heart  for  the  distressed.  His  striking  personal  presence,  en- 
hanced by  a  natural  eccentricity  of  dress,  made  him  something  of 
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a  figure  in  Washington.  Tourists  and  trippers  to  the  national 
capital  made  the  same  effort  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Walt  Whitman 
as  they  made  to  see  the  other  lions  and  shows  of  the  plaoe.  He 
was  serenely  unconscious  of  most  of  this  homage  or  curiosity — 
what  you  will — and  went  on  the  simple  way  that  was  now  made 
pleasanter  to  him  by  a  constant  association  with  some  of  the  most 
intellectual  and  forceful  of  the  men  in  public  life.  In  1873,  how- 
eyer,  the  slow,  malarial  poisoning  that  had  obtained  an  entrance 
into  his  system  during  the  war  times,  brought  about  a  paralytic 
stroke.  He  was  compelled  to  giye  up  his  position  and  return  to 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  Here  he  lay  for  three  years  before  he  was 
able  to  leaye  his  bed,  and  then  he  hobbled  out  and  got  down  in 
the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  These  ^^  restoration- 
hours  "  were  among  the  most  delightful  of  his  life,  and  he  re- 
newed long  broken-off  associations  with  Nature,  watching  the 
bees  and  the  birds,  making  friends  with  the  quail  and  the  hermit- 
thrush,  inhaling  the  *'  sundown  perfumes  "  of  the  cedar  and  the 
oak,  and  exulting  in  the  '^  bronze  and  gold  "of  newly  ripened 
wheat. 

"  Come  ye  diaconsolate,"  he  cries,  "  in  whom  any  latent  eligibility  is 
left— come  get  the  sure  virtues  of  creek,  shore,  and  wood  and  field.  Two 
monUis  have  I  absorbed  them  and  they  begin  to  make  a  new  man  of  me. 
Every  day  seclusion— every  day  at  least  two  or  three  hours  of  freedom, 
bathing,  no  bonds,  no  dress,  no  books,  no  manners." 

One  day  he  attends  the  funeral  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
The  good,  stainless,  noble  old  citizen  and  poet  lies  there,  says 
Whitman  in  his  diary,  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  they  had  been 
friends,  and  walked  the  country  side  together.  But  no  word  of 
complaint  falls  from  his  pen,  nor  does  he  mention  that  Bryant 
withdrew  his  friendship  after  the  publication  of  'Leaves  of 
Grass.'  Whitman  felt  this  defection  more  than  all  the  news- 
paper criticisms.  He  would  not  have  acted  thus.  "  As  I  grow 
older,"  he  said,  not  many  years  before  he  died,  *'  I  am  more  and 
more  ready  to  take  the  good  there  is  in  men  and  authors  withoat 
concerning  myself  about  the  bad/' 

Another  day  he  takes  a  jaunt  up  the  Hudson,  and  enjoyed  him- 
self "  beyond  precedent."  Ill- health,  ill-fortune  (he  was  very 
poor),  the  advance  of  years  are  powerless  to  dull  the  edge  of  his 
impressions,  and  living  is  a  delight.  He  runs  oyer  to  New  York, 
and  luxuriates  in  the  crowd.  He  slips  back  to  New  Jersey,  and 
finds  equal  pleasure  in  enumerating  some  forty  sorts  of  birds  he 
sees,  and  some  thirty  odd  kinds  of  weeds  and  common  flowers. 
He  never  stagnates,  and  eyen  a  cloud  pleases  him.    As  he  gets 
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letter,  he  takes  longer  runs  towards  the  West.  He  goes  to  that 
manrelloiis  city  Denyer,  and  gets  almost  his  first  good  look  at 
high  mountains.  And,  indeed,  it  is  evident  in  his  writings  that 
he  has  liyed  away  from  hills ;  for  one  so  keen  to  seize  all  natural 
objects  familiar  to  him,  would  have  drawn  deep  inspirations  from 
bills  had  his  youth  known  them. 

Dl-health  and  poverty  were  all  that  chained  him.  He  had  no 
family  ties,  and  was  now  finally  settled  down  in  a  little  house  in 
Camden,  with  a  single  attendant  to  take  care  of  him. 

Here  he  waited  the  death  that  has  now  so  peacefully  come  to 
bim,  with  restful  philosophy  through  years,  emerging  from  his 
retirement,  as  he  felt  better  from  time  to  time,  now  to  deliver 
a  lecture,  now  to  make  an  address,  or  again  to  send  forth  a  new 
volume. 

'  November  Boughs '  was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  and 
bis  final  message,  ^  Good-bye,  my  Fancy,'  came  out  in  1891.  It  is 
of  singular  interest  to  compare  the  death  songs  of  the  old  man 
with  Ids  buoyant  youth-strain.  W.  M.  Bossetti,  writing  in  1867, 
said,  '*  Another  most  prominent  and  pervading  quality  of  the  book 
is  the  exuberant  physique  of  the  author.  The  conceptions  are 
those  of  a  man  in  robust  health,  and  might  alter  much  under 
different  conditions."  Have  they  so  altered  ?  The  white-haired 
Teteran  sings  from  his  bed  in  1891 — 

"A  giadsome  pealing  cry — a  cry  for  once  of  utmost  joy  and  satisfaction." 

And  announces  his  71st  year  thus : — 

''After  surmotmtiiig  three  score  and  ten, 

With  all  their  chances,  changes,  losses,  sorrows, 

M7  parents'  deaths,  the  vagaries  of  my  life,  the  many  tearing  passions 

of  me,  the  war  of  '63  and  '4, 
As  some  old  broken  soldier,  after  a  long  hot  wearying  march  or  haply 

after  battle. 
To-day  at  twilight,  hobbling,  answering   company  roll-call   here  with 

Tital  Yoice, 
Beporting  yet,  saluting  yet  Uie  Officer  over  alL" 

Tes,  the  voice  of  Whitman  is  a  vital  voice.  It  will  instruct 
and  vivify  the  coming  poets.  Through  a  thousand  indirections, 
Sirongh  the  more  musical  words  of  smaller  men,  will  the  spirit  of 
Whitman  speak.  His  lofty  aspiration  and  nohle  national  ideal 
^  filter  to  millions — and  the  world,  hut  in  especial  the  United 
States,  will  he  the  hotter  for  him. 
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Ghapteb  I. 

THE  FBIE8T. 

**  How  is  it  that  the  rememhrances  of  our  childhood  are  inefface- 
able?" remarked  the  old  sculptor  Fr^d^ric,  in  a  tone  of 
melancholy,  as  he  lighted  his  pipe.  '^When  one  can  scarcely 
recall  eyents  of  a  month  ago,  how  is  it  that  those  of  our  youth 
remain  oyer  fresh  before  our  eyes  as  if  we  had  neyer  grown  old  ? 
As  for  me,  I  shall  never  forget  my  father's  poor  hut,  with  its 
thatched  roof,  its  little  gronnd-floor  room,  the  wooden  staircase 
leading  to  the  garret  under  the  roof,  the  bed  with  its  curtains  of 
gray  serge,  and  its  two  little  casements,  the  panes  set  in  lead, 
looking  down  the  defile  of  the  Schoucht,  near  Munster ;  I  shall 
never  forget  them,  nor  the  smallest  incident  of  that  time.  All 
still  live  here  in  my  heart,  especially  the  winter  of  1785. 

During  that  winter,  my  Grandfather  Yeri,  his  woollen  cap 
drawn  over  his  ears,  slept  in  his  armchair  in  the  chimney  corner 
from  morning  to  night ;  my  mother  knitted ;  my  father  carved 
the  heads  of  canes  out  of  holly-oak,  to  be  sold  in  the  spring,  the 
shavings  falling  about  him,  and  rolling  themselves  up  like  snails ; 
sometimes  he  rested,  and,  while  striking  the  steel  and  shaking  the 
tinder  on  his  pipe,  would  cry,  *'  Catherine,  it  comes — it  comes ! '' 
Then,  seeing  me  seated  on  my  stool,  all  attention,  for  I  liked 
nothing  so  well  as  to  watch  him  at  work,  he'd  smile  at  me,  and 
begin  on  the  canes  again. 

All  about  our  hut  the  snow  mounted  and  mounted  higher  each 
day;  the  decayed  old  walls  seemed  to  sink  into  the  earth. 
Already  we  could  only  tee  out  of  the  top  panes  of  our  little 
windows,  the  lower  ones  were  of  a  dull,  sombre  white,  because  of 
the  snow  pressing  against  them.  Sometimes  I  stood  on  my  chair 
and  looked  at  the  snow  piling  and  piling  slowly  up  in  the 
immense  valley,  in  front  the  rocks  of  the  peak  of  Honeck  rising 
up  to  the  sky,  and  lower  down  in  the  gorge  the  numerous  fir^ 
loaded  with   hoar-frost.      Nothing  moved.    The  sight  of  this 
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Jandscape  covered  with  snow  made  yon  cold^  one  sliiyered, 
notwithiBtandiiig  tbat  inside  the  fire  blazed,  and  it  was  warm. 
Throngh  the  little  half  door,  which  communicated  with  the 
stable,  came  the  bleating  of  onr  goat,  and  the  low  bellowing  of 
our  cow  Waldine.  It  was  a  comfort  to  hear  them  in  snch  cold 
weather.  We,  at  least,  were  not  alone  in  the  snow;  we  were 
with  God's  creatures,  we  yet  had  frienda 

I  shall  always  remember  that  one  morning  when  Waldine,  who, 
DO  donbt,  was  tired  of  the  darkness,  after  getting  free  of  her  cord, 
I  don't  know  how,  came  to  see  ns ;  she  entered  without  ceremony, 
and  my  fiEither  cried  out,  laughing  heartily — 

"Oh,  good  morning,  Waldine;  you  came  in  without  making 
your  bow.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Let  her  be,  Catherine,  let  her  be,  she'll 
do  no  harm,  give  her  time  to  breathe  and  to  see  the  light." 

It  was  I  who  led  her  back  to  the  stable,  and  who  tied  her  to 
the  manger. 

So  passed  the  time ;  while  the  birds  cried  famine,  while  the 
wild  beasts  searched  the  caves  of  Honeck  and  Yaltin,  we 
dostered  round  the  hearth,  dreamed  in  peace,  and  each  evening 
my  mother  said — 

"Another  day  is  gone !    It  is  another  step  towards  spring.'' 

All  that  I  remember  with  delight ;  but  strange  things  happen 
in  this  lower  world — things  that  come  back  to  us  long  after,  and 
prove  that  the  wisdom  of  man  and  even  his  goodness  are  only 
folly. 

That  year  then,  on  the  last  day  of  January,  between  one  and 
two  in  the  afternoon,  a  great  wind  arose.  Though  the  house  was 
sheltered  from  the  north,  at  each  gust  it  trembled.  In  about  an 
hour  it  was  so  covered  with  snow  that  the  tempest  passed  over  it. 
We  had  extinguished  the  fire,  only  a  lamp  burned  on  the  table ; 
my  mother  prayed,  I  think  my  father  prayed  also ;  my  grand- 
father was  awake,  and  seemed  overwhelmed  with  fear  at  the 
tumult. 

All  the  snow  which  had  been  falling  for  three  months  rose 
again  to  the  sky  in  dust.  All  without  roared,  wept,  and  whistled, 
and  every  now  and  then  the  great  trees  could  be  heard  lashing 
iheir  boughs  together,  or  crashing  down  with  fearful  uproar.  If 
the  wind  had  been  in  the  front,  it  would  have  blown  in  our 
windows,  and  carried  away  the  roof — happily  it  blew  from  the 
mountain. 

In  the  middle  of  this  awful  tumult  it  seemed  that  now  and 
then  we  could  hear  human  voices ;  and,  already  so  troubled  for 
ourselves,  we  began  to  tremble  in  imagining  the  peril  of  others. 
Each  time  my  mother  said, "  There  is  some  one  outside,"  we  listened 
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with  held  hreath,  hut  the  mighty  yoice  of  the  tempest  dominated 
eyerything. 

This  lasted  two  hours ;  then  there  was  a  great  silence,  and 
once  more  we  heard  the  bleating  of  onr  goat. 

^'  The  wind  has  fallen/'  said  my  father,  and,  approaching  the 
door,  for  some  seconds  listened,  his  finger  on  the  latch. 

We  were  all  oehind  him  when  he  opened  it,  and  we  looked  forth 
with  eyes  wide. 

The  weather  was  sombre  because  of  the  snow  which  laid  every- 
where ;  a  white  light  on  our  right  indicated  the  position  of  the 
sun,  it  must  then  have  been  about  four  o'clock. 

As  we  gazed  through  the  gray  twilight,  we  perceiyed,  two  or 
three  hundred  paces  beneath  us,  in  the  path  which  descends  from 
the  Schoucht,  a  sledge  drawn  by  a  horse.  We  saw  only  the  head 
of  the  horse  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sledge. 

**  That  then  is  what  we  heard,"  cried  Grandfather  Yeri-Hans. 

*^  Yes,"  said  my  father,  re-entering  the  hut;  ^^an  accident  has 
happened." 

He  took  the  wooden  spade  standing  behind  the  door,  and  began 
descending  the  side ;  the  snow  was  up  to  his  knees.  I  ran  behind 
him,  despite  my  mother's  cries,  grandfather  followed  at  a  little 
distance. 

The  more  we  descended,  the  deeper  grew  the  snow;  notwith- 
standing, my  father,  reaching  the  top  of  the  slope  aboye  the  path, 
let  himself  glide  down,  resting  on  the  handle  of  the  spade.  In 
that  place  I  halted  to  watch  him :  he  seized  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  but  immediately  seeing,  two  or  three  steps  distance,  some- 
thing in  the  snow,  he  approached,  and  with  difficulty  raised  a  big 
man,  dressed  in  black,  whose  head  fell  back  on  his  shoulder.  He 
placed  him  on  the  sledge ;  then,  by  means  of  cries  and  pullings, 
he  drew  the  animal  from  his  hole.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  get 
it  to  the  house.  My  father  succeeded,  howeyer,  by  making  the 
tour  of  all  the  rocks  and  the  fallen  branches  of  the  trees  where  the 
snow  had  accumulated. 

As  to  grandfather  and  I,  we  followed,  yery  sad,  gazing  at  the 
unfortunate  man  extended  on  the  sledge.  He  wore  black  silk 
stockings,  a  long  cassock,  and  silver  buckled  shoes.  He  was  a 
priest. 

And  now,  who  can  imagine  the  despair  of  my  mother  in  seeing 
this  holy  man  in  so  pitiable  a  state  ?  It  seems  I  can  yet  hear 
her  cry,  and  see  her  hands  clasped  above  her  head — "  Lord  have 
pity  on  us ! "  She  would  have  despatched  my  father  instantly  to 
Munster  for  a  doctor,  but  night  had  come.  Outside  the  door  it 
was  black  as  an  oven,  and,  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  it 
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109U  faaye  been  impossible  to  have  fonnd  the  path  in  the  midst  of 
the  snow. 

In  this  distress  we  hastened  to  light  the  fire,  to  warm  the 
bedclothes ;  and,  as  I  was  in  everybody's  way,  I  was  put  to  bed  in 
my  grandfather's  room. 

All  night  I  heard  them  coming  and  going  below,  the  light 
shone  throngh  the  cracks  in  the  floor ;  my  mother  moaned.  At 
last,  towards  one  o'clock,  overcome  by  fetigne  and  an  empty 
stomach,  I  slept  so  profonndly  that  they  had  to  awaken  me  at 
eight  o'clock  next  morning,  or  I  shonld  perhaps  have  slept  longer. 

"  Frederic !  Frederic ! "  cried  my  grandfather,  raising  the  trap 
door  with  his  bald  head ;  "  Frederic,  get  np !  the  sonp  is  ready  ! " 

At  that  voice  I  awoke ;  I  glanced  round,  it  was  broad  day,  and 
the  nice  odour  of  the  soup  filled  the  cottage.  I  only  took  time  to 
pull  on  my  little  gray  linen  trousers  and  my  sabots  before  I 
descended.  All  the  occurrences  of  the  evening  occupied  my  mind ; 
besides  my  hunger,  I  was  curious  to  know  what  had  passed. 
Thus,  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  I  leaned  over  the  baluster  to 
look  into  the  room ;  the  soup  tureen  smoked  on  a  beautiful  white 
table-doth ;  grandfather,  seated  in  front,  was  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross;  father  and  mother,  standing,  said  devoutly  the 
Beaedicite,  and  the  big  man  was  seated  in  the  leather  arm-chair 
at  the  side  of  the  hearth,  his  legs  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  his 
p^ump  hands  crossed  on  his  stomach  wh^  rose  in  the  form  .of  a 
bagpipe.  He  resembled,  with  his  fleshy  face  and  red  hair,  a  well- 
fed  cat  sleeping  on  the  warm  cinders.  It  was  touching  to  see 
him. 

"Come  down,  Frederic,"  said  my  mother.  "Do  not  be 
frightened — ^M.  le  Cure  will  not  hurt  you." 

The  big  man  turned  his  head,  and  smiled  at  me,  saying — 

"Is  this  your  little  boy?" 

"Tes,M.leCur^." 

"  Come  here,  little  one,"  said  he. 

My  mother  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  to  this  good  priest, 
who  gazed  at  me  out  of  his  big  gray  eyes  with  a  tender  expres- 
sion ;  then,  patting  my  cheek,  asked — 

"Does  he  yet  know  his  prayers  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  Mens,  le  Curl,  they  were  the  first  thing  we  taught 
Idnt" 

"  Qood,  very  good." 

Uy  mother  had  taken  off  my  cap,  and,  my  hands  joined,  my 
eyes  on  the  ground,  I  repeated  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Pater- 
noster. 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  remarked  the  big  man,  pinching  my 
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ear,  *'  ha,  ha,  ha,  yon  will  be  a  good  seryant  of  Gh>d.  Go  now, 
take  your  breakfast,  I  am  pleased  with  yon." 

He  spoke  softly,  and  all  the  family  thonght,  **  What  an  ex- 
cellent man!  what  a  good  heart!  and  to  think  he  was  nearly 
frozen  in  the  Schoncht !  ** 

Bnt  a  circumstance  occurred  which  showed  this  good  man  to  us 
in  a  new  light.  You  should  know  that,  the  evening  before,  my 
father  had  brought  from  the  sledge  into  the  room  M.  le  Car^*8 
l^ggAgo — his  portmanteau,  his  hat-box,  and  a  large  roll  of  papers. 
These  things  were  placed  on  our  trunk  at  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth,  the  portmanteau  underneath,  the  hat-box  and  the  roll 
of  papers  on  the  top. 

In  passing,  I  happened  to  touch  these  papers,  which,  falling  to 
the  floor,  rolled  nearly  into  the  fire,  when  this  peaceful  man 
gave  utterance  to  a  savage  howl  like  a  wolf,  accompanied  by 
fearful  oaths.  He  sprang  at  the  papers,  tore  them  from  the 
fire,  and  extinguished  the  flames  with  his  hands.  Then,  quite 
pale,  he  looked  at  me  with  eyes  so  fierce  that  I  felt  my  skin 
creep.  We  were  all  amazed,  and  stood  dumb  with  opened  mouths. 
He,  examining  the  papers  and  finding  them  only  a  little  scorched 
at  the  edges,  began  stammering  forth — 

"  My  Thucydides,  little  wretch,  my  Thucydides,"  after  which, 
rolling  his  papers  one  in  the  other,  and  perceiving  our  amazement, 
he  shook  his  finger  at  me  in  his  former  pleasant  manner ;  but  we 
felt  no  longer  disposed  to  laugh  with  him. 

"  You  naughty  little  scapegrace,"  said  he,  "  you  frightened  me. 
Imagine,  I  have  come  expressly  from  Cologne;  yes,  I  have 
travelled  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  to  fetch  these  old  manu- 
scripts from  the  convent  of  Saint-Die ;  it  has  taken  me  more  than 
three  months  to  put  them  in  a  little  order ;  and  the  carelessness  of 
this  unhappy  cUld  nearly  destroyed  a  work,  the  only  one  perhaps 
in  the  world.    It  has  made  the  perspiration  start  all  over  me." 

It  was  true,  his  big  face  was  purple,  drops  of  sweat  stood  on 
his  forehead. 

Despite  what  he  said,  you  may  imagine  that  we  all  looked 
serious;  we  were  not  accustomed  to  hear  priests  swear  like  a 
drover.  My  mother  said  nothing.  We  ate  our  breakfast  in 
silence.  When  we  had  finished  my  father  went  out ;  we  heard 
him  leading  the  horse  from  the  stable  and  harnessing  it  to  the 
sledge,  before  the  door.    Then  he  entered  and  said — 

"M.  le  Cur6,  if  you  are  ready  in  an  hour  we  shall  be  at 
Munster." 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  the  big  man,  rising.  Looking  round 
the  room  with  a  solemn    air,  he    added — ''My  good  people, 
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forget  an  inyolnntary  burst  of  anger;  the  spirit  is  strong,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak.    Allow  me  to  show  my  gratitude  for  your 


He  handed  a  golden  fr^^rio  to  my  mother,  but  she  refused, 
saying— 

"*  It  was  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  we  helped 
;oQ  in  your  distress,  M.  le  Cure.  If  we  had  been  in  the  same 
need,  you  would  have  done  the  same  to  us." 

"Certainly,  certainly/'  he  answered,  ''but  that  does  not 
preyent ** 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  my  mother,  "  do  not  deprive  us  of  the 
merit  of  a  good  action." 

''Amen,"  he  remarked  shortly.  He  took  the  roll  of  papers 
from  the  trunk,  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out. 

My  father  had  already  placed  the  portmanteau  on  the  sledge ; 
he  himself  was  seated  on  the  shaft ;  the  cur^  sat  behind,  and  we 
watched  them  off  as  far  as  the  Boche  Creuse.  All  of  us  were 
thoughtful;  my  grandfather  often  looked  at  my  mother  in 
sQence ;  many  ideas  occupied  our  minds,  but  nobody  spoke. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  my  father  returned.  He 
said  the  Cologne  priest  had  alighted  at  M.  le  CurS  of  Munster  s ; 
that  was  all. 

That  year  the  spring  came  as  usual.  The  sun  at  the  end  of 
five  long  months  melted  the  snow  and  dried  our  floor.  We  could 
take  out  our  cow  and  goat ;  we  could  clear  the  stable ;  we  could 
let  in  fresh  air.  While  leading  the  animals  to  pasture,  cracking 
my  whip,  I  made  the  place  echo  with  my  happy  shouts.  The 
heath  was  a  wealth  of  bloom,  and  the  tempest  was  forgotten. 

Chapteb  IL 

THE  OinZEK. 

Mant  years  had  passed;  Grandpapa  Teri  was  dead,  and  my 

father  had  sent  me  to  Lower  Alsace  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  sculptor 

from  my  Uncle  Conrad,  at  Vettenheim.    I  was  nearly  fifteen,  and 

hegan  to  think  myself  a  man.    It  was  the  time  when  everybody 

wore  the  red  cap  and  the  tricolor  cockade,  when  they  set  out  by 

hnndreds,  in  gray  linen  pantaloons,  and  the  gun  upon  their 

shoulder.    I  recollect  at  this  period  two  regiments  were  formed 

At  Strasbourg,  and    that    children    had    to    battre    la    charge, 

because  all  the  men  wanted  to  carry  a  gun.    Five  boys  presented 

themselves  at  Vettenheim.    I  was  one  of  the  number ;  we  drew 

lots  to  see  which  should  go.     It  was  our  neighbour,  the  little 

Frizel,  who  won.    Now  they  say  "  He  has  won  "  when  he  remains 
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It  was  at  this  same  time  that  the  Abb^  Schneider  was  exter- 
minating all  the  carSs,  monks  and  canons  in  Alsace.  There  was 
no  religion.  The  Goddess  of  Beason  and  the  Graces  alone  were 
recognised. 

One  morning  I  was  engaged  in  chipping  a  block  of  stone  in  our 
atelier,  which  looked  on  the  fountain  in  the  little  square ;  my 
Uncle  Conrad  was  smoking  his  pipe  at  the  door^  and  my  Aunt 
Gredel  swept  up  the  chips  in  the  entry. 

It  most  have  been  ten  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  great  tumult 
outside;  people  ran  past  the  house,  others  crossed  the  square, 
while  others  following  asked — 

«  What  is  it  ?    What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Naturally  I  went  out  to  see,  and  I  was  still  in  the  entry  when 
the  trot  of  seyeral  horses,  the  clanking  of  sabres,  the  dull  roll  of  a 
heavy  cart,  were  heard  in  the  distance ;  then  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  rang  through  the  village.  At  the  same  moment  a  platoon 
of  hussars  debouched  into  the  square ;  those  in  front  with  pistols 
cocked,  and  the  others  with  their  drawn  sabres  in  their  hands.  A 
little  behind  came,  on  a  black  horse,  a  big  man  in  a  blue  coat, 
with  facings  on  the  chest ;  a  large  flap  hat,  surmounted  by  tricolor 
feathers,  on  his  head,  a  scarf  about  his  waist,  and  his  cavalry  sabre 
striking  against  his  boot.  Behind  him,  jolting  over  the  pavement, 
was  a  cart  drawn  by  gray  horses,  Mid  filled  with  red  plwks. 

The  big  man  vrith  the  feathers  laughed,  as  the  people,  pale  and 
alarmed,  stood  their  backs  close  to  the  wall,  their  mouths  open, 
and  their  arms  drooped.  At  the  first  glance  I  recognised  in  him 
the  priest  whom  we  had  saved  in  the  snow. 

Some  jokers,  trying  to  hide  their  terror,  cried,  "  Here  is  the 
Citizen  Schneider  to  clear  away  the  caterpillars  from  Vettenheim. 
Let  the  aristocrats  beware." 

Others  sang,  making  grimaces, 

"Les  aristocrates  a  la  lanteme/' 

keeping  time  with  their  hands  and  feet;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  their  hearts  being  faint  like  the  rest  and  their  laughter 
forced. 

In  front  of  the  fountain  the  corUge  stopped ;  Schneider,  lifting 
his  nose,  looked  all  round  the  square,  at  the  high  gabled  houses 
with  their  pointed  roofs,  at  the  numberless  faces  which  crowded 
into  the  very  garret  windows,  and  the  little  niches  from  which  the 
holy  images  had  long  been  removed. 

"  What  a  foul  nest ! "  he  cried  to  the  captain  of  hussars.  "  We 
shall  have  work  here  for  a  week." 
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On  hearing  that.  Uncle  Oonrad  took  me  by  the  arm, 
njing: 

"  Let  us  go  in,  FrM^ric,  let  ns  go  in.  It  will  be  enough  to 
compromise  ns  if  we  bat  show  our  noses.     It  is  terrible." 

He  was  trembling  in  every  limb.  As  to  me,  I  felt  a  cold  shiver 
nm  all  down  my  back. 

When  we  entered  the  atelier  we  found  my  Aunt  Ghredel  praying 
aloud,  her  hands  joined.  I  had  only  time  to  push  her  into  the 
kitchen  and  shut  the  door ;  with  her  devotion  she  might  have  sent 
OS  all  to  the  guillotine. 

Then  uncle  and  I  looked  out  of  the  small  window.  The  crowd 
was  still  singing  outside — 

"  Qa  ii» !  les  aristocrates  h  la  lanteme/' 

Hke  those  grasshoppers  who  chirp  when  winter  is  approaching  and 
which  the  first  frost  kills. 

Many  people  were  standing  before  the  window;  above  their 
shoulders  and  heads  could  be  seen  the  hussars^  the  Citizen 
Schneider,  the  fountain,  and  the  great  cart.  Two  big  fellows 
were  taking  the  horses  from  the  shafts ;  they  looked  honest  enough ; 
ike  innkeeper  Boemer  was  passing  them  a  bottle  of  brandy; 
while  a  small,  dry  man,  pale  and  weak  as  a  match,  with  a  long 
nose,  and  a  countenance  Uke  the  edge  of  a  razor,  dressed  in  a  little 
led  blouse  £EU9tened  round  the  hips,  watched  proceedings.  He  had 
the  air  of  a  veritable  Hans  Wurst  ;*  but  God  preserve  us  from 
sueh  a  BLans-Wurst.    It  was  the  executioner. 

While  these  things  were  passing  before  our  eyes,  the  Mayor 
Bebetock,  a  worthy  vine-dresser,  grave,  broad  of  shoulder,  and 
^ih  a  large  three-cornered  hat  at  the  back  of  his  head,  advanced 
tu»088  the  square* 

Bebstock  it  was  who  assembled  all  the  children  in  the  church 
and  taught  them  the  Bepublican  catechism.  He  was  a  man  full 
of  good  sense ;  he  waited  to  receive  Schneider,  and  had  made 
bimself  a  vest  out  of  the  altar-cloth,  to  soften  the  miserable 
seoundreL 

As  he  approached,  Schneider,  leaning  over  his  horse's  neck, 
cried— 

^  Here  is  the  wine-press,  citizen,  but  where  are  the  grapes  ?  " 

**  What  grapes.  Citizen  Schneider  ?  " 

"The  aristocrats  1" 

"  There  are  none  here,"  answered  Bebstock,  **  we  are  all  good 
patriots,  citizen." 

*  Panclunello. 
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Schneider's  face  became  terrible ;  I  thongbt  I  saw  bim  again 
tearing  hia  roll  of  papers  from  the  fire. 

'^  Yon  lie  I "  he  cried^  ^^  yon  are  one  yonrself.  What  means  all 
that  gold  and  silver  on  yonr  clothes,  when  the  Bepnblic  has  not 
enongh  to  nourish  her  children  ?  '* 

''This,  Citizen  Schneider,  is  the  altar-cloth  of  onr  chnrcL 
I  have  put  it  on  my  back  to  exterminate  in  the  people's  minds  the 
hydra  of  superstition." 

Then  Schneider  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  crying — 

''Good,  excellent!  But  for  all  that  there  may  still  be 
aristocrats  here." 

"  No,  they  have  all  fled.  Our  youths  have  gone  to  Coblentz  in 
search  of  them,  and  our  children  beat  the  assault." 

"We  will  see  to  that,"  said  Schneider,  "you  look  like  a  true 
patriot.  Your  idea  of  the  altar-cloth  pleases  me.  We  will  dine 
with  you,  ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

He  laughed  loudly,  holding  his  stomach  with  his  hands.  All 
the  hussars  dined  at  the  mayor's  with  Schneider.  A  requisition 
was  made  in  the  village,  and  each  gave  the  best  he  had. 

The  next  day  Schneider  went  to  see  the  club;  he  had  the 
children  recite  in  chorus  the  Bights  of  Man. 

All  would  have  passed  well,  but  unfortunately  an  old  bell- 
ringer,  who  thought  himself  an  aristocrat,  had  hidden  himself  in 
the  hayloft  of  the  Lion  d*Or;  the  hussars,  searching  for  some 
bundle  of  fodder,  unearthed  him,  and  wanted  to  know  why  the 
poor  devil  had  hidden  himself. 

Schneider,  hearing  that  he  had  rung  the  church-bells,  had  him 
guillotined  while  they  were  yet  at  table.  It  was  a  real  grief  to 
Bebstock,  but  he  dared  not  say  anything,  or  he  would  have  been 
guillotined  himself. 

Schneider  went  away  that  same  day,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  village. 

That  was  how  I  again  met  the  "  good  priest,"  and  I  have  often 
thought  since  that  if  my  father  had  known  what  would  happen 
later,  he  would  have  left  him  to  perish  in  the  Schoucht. 

As  to  the  old  mayor  of  Vettenheim,  they  could  never  forgive 
him  making  a  vest  out  of  the  altar-cloth ;  and  the  aged  gossips, 
above  all,  whom  he  had  by  this  means  saved  from  being 
guillotined,  furiously  cursed  him,  which  was  a  great  injustice. 

EuMA  Watts  Phillips. 
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BY  MAARTEN  MAARTENS, 

Attthob  of  'The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelikoh,'  'An  Old  Maid's  Lovb/ 
'Gk)D'8  Pool/  *A  Question  op  Taste.* 


"  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less." 
Chaptkb  XXXIIL 

A  GOUNTT-HAaNATE. 

"  And  bow,"  said  Count  van  Rexelaer  to  himself,  as  he  slowly 
drew  his  chair  towards  the  writing-table  and  made  himself 
comfortable,  "  pleasure  " — he  pnlled  a  face — **  being  oyer,  I  may 
gite  my  mind  to  business  at  last." 

It  was  tme  that  pleasure  was,  for  the  moment,  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  house  had  grown  quiet  again.  The  calendar  between 
the  windows  marked  an  early  day  in  January.  It  was  one  of 
those  calendars  with  a  text  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  his 
sister  had  given  it  him.  Occasionally  Count  Hilarius's  eyes 
would  thoughtfully  linger  over  the  text. 

The  Freule  van  Bexelaer,  the  two  brothers'  only  sister,  was  a 
timid  maiden  lady  living  in  a  small  provincial  town  on  a  small  income 
and  doing  a  great  deal  of  unnoted  good  with  it.  She  had  come 
to  Deynum  to  see  the  old  year  out,  having  declined  to  share  the 
Chrifitmas  gaieties,  for  the  simple  reason,  which  she  wisely  kept 
to  herself,  that  to  b&r  mind  the  commemoration  of  the  Nativity 
should  be  a  religious  festival.  The  great  house  and  its  splendours 
flurried  her* 

''Oh,  how  thankful  I  am,"  she  said  to  Mevrouw  Elizabeth, 
"  that  I  have  not  these  servants  to  look  after." 

"Not  these  servants.  No,"  replied  Mevrouw  Bexelaer-Borck 
with  due  emphasis.  ^'But  people  with  one  servant  are  always 
afraid  of  them*  I  am  not."  She  rested  her  crochet  on  one  knee, 
looking  over  her  nose  at  her  thin  little  sister-in-law. 
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^'  Ah,  but  then  yon  are  such  an  excellent  manager,''  said  the 
old  maid  timidly. 

'^I  certainly  see  a  few  things  which  escape  Margherita's 
attention.  No  fear  of  her  being  worried,  poor  thing!  Thank 
Heayen,  I  have  eyes."  Mevronw  van  Bezelaer-Borck  was  always 
thanking  Heaven,  not  so  mnch  for  blessings  received  by  herself, 
as  for  blessings  withheld  from  her  friends. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  the  Frenle  qnickly.  *'And  I  was 
telling  you  about  the  Coffee-stall  Mission  to  Paris  Cabmen"; 
and  so  she  led  the  conversation  on  to  safer  ground.  Mevronw 
Elizabeth,  who  liked  the  philanthropy  of  circulars  and  Lady 
Patronesses  and  paragraphs  in  the  press,  was  anxious  to  introduce 
the  coffee-stalls  into  the  Hague,  the  only  difficulty  being  the 
'absence  of  cabstands.    Perhaps  these  could  be  created. 

Utterly  dissimilar  as  the  two  ladies  were,  they  had  in 
common  that  sympathy  of  life-long  surroundings  which  no 
later  intercourse  can  replace.  They  understood  each  other  when 
they  differed.  Neither  ever  quite  understood  the  foreign 
sister-in-law,  even  when  they  most  appreciated  her  intentions. 
Fortunately  the  Countess  did  not  court  their  friendship ;  she 
lay  in  the  old  Baroness's  simple  boudoir,  and  Laissa  read  her 
frequent  bulletins  from  the  Hague,  sent  by  the  maid  who  bad 
charge  of  the  pets.  And  sometimes  they  would  consult  the  cards 
to  find  out  when  Mevronw  Bexelaer-Borck  was  going  away. 
That  lady  once  surprised  them  at  such  a  moment,  and  denounced 
the  heathen  superstition  in  no  measured  terms.  "The  wicked 
folly,  Margherita  I "  she  said.  "  Why,  I  could  tell  you.  as  much 
about  the  future  as  these  senseless  bits  of  card."  '^  I  wish  yon 
would  then,"  replied  the  Countess  meaningly.  Mevronw  van 
Bexelaer  turned  away  in  lofty  scorn.  "Does  this  creature 
understand  English  ?  "  she  asked.  She  especially  disliked  Laissa 
as  being  more  '*  exotic "  even  than  the  parrot.  The  mulatto 
looked  up  from  the  floor,  with  her  great  wldte  grin.  "  Laissa  no 
understand,"  she  said. 

Eeinout  introduced  everybody  to  the  Chapel,  in  which  h^ 
already  took  an  especial  pride.  "I  hope  you  will  alter  this, 
Hilarius,"  said  the  Freule  van  Bexelaer  earnestly,  after  a  silent 
survey  of  the  chancel.  And  then  she  drew  on  her  galoches  agaiu, 
because  the  floor  felt  damp. 

Mevronw  Elizabeth  had  expressed  herself  with  more  commend- 
able distinctness.  "This  popish  mummery,"  she  had  said, 
bringing  down  a  heavy  hand  on  the  altar,  "of  course  must  go* 
I  wonder,  girls,  at  your  uncle  having  left  it  so  long.  And,  good 
gracious,  the   flowers    are — afresh ! "    Not    even   Mevronw  v^^ 
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Sexelaer's  indignant  stare  conid  dim  the  pure  sweetness  of  the 
diryBanihemiims.  Yroaw  Poster  had  renewed  them,  according  to 
enstom.    With  an  extra  prayer  for  vanished  Piet. 

"Hilarins,"  said    Mevrouw  Elizabeth  in  the  conrse  of   the 
erening/'oor  dear  Margherita  has  surely  abjnred  the  errors  of 
her  youth." 
Darius  coloured  painfully.    "  What  do  you  mean,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

he  eried.    *'  If  your  mother  has  been  talking  shameful  slander " 

"I  was  alluding  to  the  Scarlet  Woman/'  interposed  Mevrouw 
Tan  Bexelaer  hastily.  "  To  the  Beast/'  and  then,  in  answer  to 
Lis  astonished  stare :  *^  Hilarius,  how  can  you  be  so  ignorant  ?  I 
mean  that  your  wife  is  no  longer  a  Papist ;  but  we  must  not 
underrate  early  influences,  and  there  is  positive  dauger  in  these 
popish  surroundings.  Unless  you  take  care,  you  will  have  her 
going  back  to  her  bead-telling  and  bone-kissing,  or  whatever  the 
people  do.  I  should  not  speak,  if  it  were  not  for  the  risk  to 
Ben^.  You  know  very  well  that  the  Jesuits  have  an  eye  exclusively 
to  rich  men's  sons*  Already  the  old  priest  here  has  made  friends 
with  the  boy.  He  took  Topsy  to  see  the  man,  but  I  forbade  her 
going  again.  He  gave  them  sweets,  Hilarius.  Mark  my  words. 
He  gave  them  sweets."  Deep  down  in  her  heart  she  had  an 
honest,  though  not  clearly  explicable,  fear  that  the  sweets — for 
the  new  heir  of  Deynum — might  be  poisoned ! 

Count  Hilarius  had  been  startled  by  her  evident  good  faith. 
He  had  lived  too  loug  in  a  clime  where  all  men  acknowledged  the 
same  form  of  religion  without  practising  any  to  take  note  of  the 
flowers  and  frippery  in  a  sacred  edifice ;  he  was  too  indifferent  to 
understand  much  of  the  fierce  yet  tremulous  distrust  which  still 
lingers,  on  the  field  of  Alva's  achievements,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
degenerate  children  of  a  nation  of  martyrs.  He  had  no  large 
experience  of  pious  women ;  and  yet  he  felt  that  Mevrouw  van 
B^elaer  was  not  like  his  sister  the  Freule.  But  it  does  not 
require  any  very  active  piety  to  dread  the  idea  of  being  burned 
aUve. 

As  he  now  sat  in  the  Baron's  room,  his  eyes  vaguely  fixed  on 
that  old  gentleman's  guns,  Hilarius  reverted  to  Mevrouw 
Elizabeth's  words.  He  wanted  no  complications,  religious  or 
otherwise.  What  he  dreaded  above  all  things  was  unpleasantness. 
It  hampers  one  so. 
His  steward  appeared  before  him,  smooth  and  serene* 
'^I  have  been  looking  at  the  list  of  the  tenants,"  said  the 
Count,  taking  up  a  paper  from  the  table  before  him.  '^  Most  of  them 
I  remember  seeing  at  the  New  Year's  Congratulation.  A  pleasing 
OQstom.    Is  it  general  in  these  parts  ?  " 
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"At  yonr  service,  Mynheer  the  Count/' replied  the  steward. 
^'  It  was  always  so  in  the  old — time  of  yonr  ancestors." 

"  But  there  are  some  names  I  cannot  recall*  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  man  called  Hnmmel.    Who  is  he  ? '' 

"  He  is  old  and  bedridden,"  replied  the  steward.  The  man  was 
a  neighbour  of  his  own,  who  often  did  him  good  serrice. 

"Well.  Bat  here  is  a  large  farm,  the  Chalkhonse.  I  do 
not  remember  the  people  at  all.  ^Driest'  is  the  name.  What 
of  them?" 

The  steward,  who  had  long  been  expecting  this  qnestioD, 
conghed  gently.    "  As  Mynheer  the  Count  pleases,"  he  said. 

"What  do  yon  mean?  Why  don't  they  come  to  pay  their 
respects  ?  " 

"Because  they  are — ah,  I  wish  Mynheer  would  ask  them 
himself — they  have  not  the  proper  feeling  of  the  other 
tenantry." 

"You  mean  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  new  order 
of  things?" 

"  If  Mynheer  the  Count  pleases  to  put  it  so." 

"  I  understand.  They  pose  as  champions  of  the  old  rSgime. 
And  the  opposition — about  our  reception — ah,  you  see  I  know^ 
had  they  a  hand  in  that?" 

"  Mynheer  the  Count  knows  so  much,  it  is  improbable  he  should 
not  know  all." 

The  Count  made  a  mark  on  his  register.  "  Why  were  not  the 
church-bells  rung  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly. 

The  steward  smiled  a  peculiar  smile.  "I  am  a  good  Catholic, 
Mynheer,"  he  said.  "The  affairs  of  the  church  are  not  mine 
to  control." 

And  th^i  they  discussed  yarious  matters  pertaining  to  the 
estate.  On  these  occasions  Dievert  found  si^cient  reason  to 
regret  the  past,  for  the  new  master  went  into  every  item,  and 
never  paid  a  penny  vrithout  knowing  what  for.  He  even  had  no 
ready  perception  of  the  stev^ard's  all-conclusive  argument  that 
"it  had  always  been  so  in  the  old  Baron's  time."  Dievert 
understood  that  Count  Hilarius  was  no  gentleman. 

They  were  still  busy  when  Strum  was  announced.  And  the 
one  man  of  business  bowed  himself  out  as  the  other  bowed 
himself  in. 

The  Count  liked  the  bowing.  This  was  pleasanter  than  danciog 
attendance  on  his  Majesty's  representative  at  the  Court  of  the 
Sultan  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Even  pleasanter  than  living,  as  an 
officer  of  the  Boyal  Household,  in  a  dull  house  on  the  Orange- 
Canal,  with  a  dark-visaged  wife.    There  is  no  real  greatness 
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without  the  territorial  element,  the  rent-roll,  its  Totes  and  all 
its  complicated  influence*  '^  In  the  same  family,  you  know,  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years*  Quite  Tinique.*'  Count  Bexelaer  felt 
kindly  concerning  his  spouse. 

"Sit  down,  Strum/'  he  said,  with  comfortable  graciousness. 
The  Notary  considered  that  his  new  patron  had  dropped  the 
"  Mynheer  *'  unconscionably  soon.  He  recalled  the  time  when  the 
Baron  was  wont  to  say,  "  Sit  down.  Strum,"  and  when  he  had 
waited  thus,  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  and  cracking  his  fingers. 
He  would  still  flush  up  to  the  roots  of  his  red  hair,  by  day  or 
night,  the  great  clumsy  booby,  when  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
last  yisit  here,  and  the  insult  he  had  received.  He  hated  the 
Baron  with  relentless  hate. 

'*I  have  been  looking  through  the  deed  of  purchase,"  said  the 
Count,  rousing  himself,  as  Strum  gave  an  awkward  little  cough. 
*'It  is  plain  enough.  In  his  dying  hours  the  thoughts  of  the 
Countess's  venerable  uncle  were  evidently  all  of  her  and  her 
child.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  my  little  boy.  That  prohibitory 
clause — ^how  he  must  have  chuckled  over  it! — ^welf,  it  was  a 
legitimate  stratagem,  the  only  means  he  had  of  eluding  the  Baron's 
vindictive  opposition  to  myself." 

Strum  acquiesced,  thinking  to  himself  what  bores  these  rich 
people  were. 

"  The  contract  says  the  chapel  must  remain  as  it  is.  Now  what 
do  you  take  that  to  mean,  my  good  Notary  ?  " 

''A  Catholic  place  of  worship.  Mynheer  the  Count." 

''Ah,  it  strikes  you  in  that  light  because  you  are  a  Bomanist 
yourself" — "A  Bomanist,  if  you  will,  but  no  bigot,"  began  Strum 
—the  Count  waved  his  hand  benignantly ;  he  did  not  approve  of 
being  interrupted  by  his  Notary — "  to  me  it  means  *  a  burying- 
place  of  the  Bexelaers,' "  he  said. 

Strum  gave  one  of  his  sudden,  sprawling  kicks,  causing  the 
Count  to  start  aside.  The  Notary  understood  perfectly  what  the 
other  was  driving  at.  "My  father  used  to  say,"  he  answered 
slowly,  "  that  in  law  every  interpretation,  however  absurd,  must 
be  considered  as  if  it  might  be  correct." 

"  I  do  not  consider  this  interpretation  absurd,"  interrupted  the 
Count.  He  might  interrupt.  "  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only 
rational  one." 

''That  is  what  I  mean,"  answered  Strum.  He  took  off  his 
spectacles  and  wiped  them.  And  he  blinked  his  eyes  before  the 
rising  sun.  Never  mind,  he  might  be  as  insolent  as  he  chose  to 
the  Baron,  in  the  shade. 

**I  sent  for  you,"  continued  the  Count,  "  to  speak  chiefly  about 

VOL*  xcix.  T 
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another  matter.  Where  is  my  cotLsin  at  present  ?  Do  you  happen 
to  know?" 

"  I  belieye  the  Baron  is  at  GleyeSy"  said  Strum. 

^'I  have  an  inventory  here  of  the  things  he  has  taken  with  him. 
It  is  a  great  pity.  They  should  haye  gone  with  the  house.  He 
mast  want  money.    You  could  not  soxind  him  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"I  could  write  to  him  directly  in  your  name.  Mynheer  the 
Count."    A  great  leap  of  gratification  crossed  the  Notary's  face. 

''  I  did  not  mean  that.  All  these  things  are  at  present,  I  am 
told,  at  the  parish  priest's?" 

''  Yes,  Mynheer  the  Count."  Strum  hated  the  Baron  too  much 
to  willingly  concede  him  so  advantageous  a  market.  The  Baron's 
views  on  the  matter  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  understand. 

"  That  is  all,"  said  Count  Rexelaer.  « Good-day."  And  to 
himself  he  added :  "A  very  useless  Notary." 

Strum  went  home  in  a  bad  temper.  But,  then,  interviews  with 
the  great  always  put  him  out  of  sorts.  He  was  the  worst  kind  of 
person  for  a  Notary ;  other  people's  business  bored  him.  '^  I  am 
as  good,"*  he  thought  ceaselessly,  *'  as  any  of  these."  At  his  core, 
therefore,  he  was  dumbly  overbearing,  as  many  shy  people  are. 

**  Your  father  used  to  tell  me  everything,"  said  his  mother  a 
little  complainingly  (a  fond  illusion  on  her  part),  ^'and  he  would 
bring  me  such  sweet  messages  from  the  Baroness,  and  pots  of  her 
own  orange-preserve." 

"  It  must  taste  very  bitter  in  her  mouth,  if  she's  got  any  left," 
said  Strum. 

'^  She  was  an  Angel,"  protested  his  mother  warmly.  ''  I  wonder 
if  this  new  lady  is  also  good." 

'*  Good  ?  Of  course  she  is  good.  All  great  ladies  are  good, 
mother,  without  pro's  or  con's.  It's  only  the  honest,  hard-working 
ones  that  have  to  prove  their  goodness." 

^^  Nicholas,  Nicholas,"  said  Mrs.  Strum,  gently  shaking  her  old 
head,  "  you  are  very  diflferent  from  your  father." 

Now  these  words  from  a  mother — even  from  Mrs.  Strum— bear 
a  tacit  reproach  in  them.  Nicholas  was  not  accustomed  to 
reproach  from  his  mother.  But  the  "  White  Baroness  "  was  that 
lady's  patron  saint. 

"  We  can't  all  be  like  each  other,"  he  grumbled  roughly.  "  I'm 
as  good  a  man  of  business  as  father  was." 

"  Oh  yes,  Nicholas.  I  know  you  are  much  cleverer,"  said  Mrs. 
Strum,  as  she  took  up  her  stocldng  again. 
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Chapteb  XXXIV* 

THE  TWO  BBINOUTS  MEBT. 

CoxTST  Hilarins  found  Beinout  enjoying  a  series  of  lonely  tumbles 
on  the  ice.  The  boy  had  reached  that  stage  of  skating  when  the 
tambles  are  a  dozen  yards  apart.  His  fftther  called  him  to  the 
side  of  the  pond. 

''£en4  I  don't  want  you  to  go  and  see  this  priest  any  more." 

'*  Father  Bulbius?  Oh,  papa,  he  is  a  dear  old  man.  He  has 
giyen  me  a  lire  salamander.  And  he  knows  all  about  the  Castle, 
and  the  people  that  used  to  live  here.  And  he  tells  such  beautiful 
stories.  There  was  a  little  girl  here  once.  Have  you  heard  about 
Lada Bertha's  oak?" 

''No.  But  I  don't  want  you  to  go  and  see  him  again.  By  the 
bye,  did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  the  chapel  in  the  groTinds  ?  " 

''Tes,  papa,  the  day  after  Christmas.  He  told  me  it  was  the 
&f8t  time  in  fiye-and-twenty  years  that  he  hadn't  said  mass  there 
on  Christmas  Day.  He  looked  very  sorry;  I  thought  he  was 
gdng  to  cry." 

''Just  sa  Now,  Beinout,  you  will  promise  me  never  to  go  and 
talk  to  this  man  again.  And  there  is  another  thing.  I  don't  like 
your  skating  about  in  this  manner  all  alone.  You  must  always 
hare  one  of  the  men  with  you.    Now  promise  about  the  priest." 

Snch  a  sullen  look  spread  oyer  the  boy's  dark  face  that  his 
father  noticed  it.  "My  dearest  child,"  said  Count  Hilarins, 
drawing  his  son  towards  him,  "cannot  you  believe  that  I  am 
acting  for  your  best  ?  You  are  the  sole  hope  and  pride  of  my  life, 
Ben^,  the  one  thing  I  love  with  all  my  heart.    If  anything 

happened  to  you "  his  voice  shook,  "  there  would  be  nothing 

left  worth  living  for." 

Beinout  stood  silently  looking  down  at  his  skates.  Presently 
something  drew  up  his  eyes — ^rather  against  his  will— to  his 
&iher's  bended  face.  And  he  said  illogically,  but  with  great 
earnestness :  "  I  will,  papa."  Nevertheless,  he  was  angry.  Only 
the  lare  display  of  the  Count's  affection  always  melted  his  heart 
aasnnshine  tinges  the  snow.  He  loved  his  father,  perhaps  not 
qmte  as  energetically  as  he  loved  Prince,  because  Prince  and  he 
^erstood  each  other  so  much  better.  But  then  Prince  was  a 
dog;  the  comparison  was  absurd.    Beinout  did  not  make  it. 

He  called  after  Count  Hilarius's  retreatbg  figure.  "  I  must  go 
and  say  good-bye,  papa,"  he  said,  "  and  explain." 

The  Count  had  a  habit  of  considering  his  son's  entire  existence, 
in  its  pleasure  and  profit,  from  the  parental  point  of  view.    "  No," 
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he  called  back,  *'  it  would  be  better  not*  Explanations,  Remout, 
are  usually  a  mistake ! " 

"  Oh  but  I  shall/'  said  Reinout  to  himself.  Obedience  has  its 
limits,  and  the  child's  education,  if  it  had  taught  him  anything, 
had  taught  him  that  courtesy  transcends  it*  He  ran  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  village. 

Already  he  had  many  friends  in  the  village,  where  he  had 
fraternised  with  the  lame  child  first,  and  then,  through  him,  with 
the  other  boys*  These  country  lads  had  a  delightful  acquaintance 
with  the  wondrous  world  around  them,  on  whose  threshold  he 
stood  entranced.  And  although  his  intercourse  with  them  might 
seem  somewhat  awkward,  yet  he  was  always  splendid  in  his  own 
queer  way,  and  certainly  far  preferred  his  new  companions  to  the 
genteel  children  at  the  Hague  who  mocked  "  his  gracious  Majesty." 
The  transfer  to  Deynum  had  given  him  a  glimpse  of  reality:  the 
Life  of  Nature,  the  Life  Unmasked.    He  liked  the  face. 

He  threw  a  smile  to  Tony,  behind  the  narrow  cottage-panes,  as 
he  ran  on  towards  the  Parsonage.  He  had  promised  the  boy  an 
old  box  of  soldiers  of  his  own ;  he  must  bring  it  to-morrow.  It 
was  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  rich  and  great  and  patronise.  The 
threatening  beggar  had  been  quite  wrong.  The  great  lord  shone 
at  the  Castle,  and  the  world  beneath  his  feet  lay  flourishing  in  his 
smile.    Monsieur  de  Souza  had  explained  it  all. 

He  ran  through  the  Parsonage  garden,  round  by  the  stables 
to  the  good  priest's  study.  He  knew  the  way  well  ^by  this  time. 
But  in  the  door  he  suddenly  checked  himself.  An  old  gentle- 
man was  sitting  thoughtfully  by  the  fire.  The  old  gentleman 
looked  up  at  the  intruder,  frowned,  hesitated,  and  recovered 
himsell 

*'  Father  Bulbius  is  out,"  said  the  old  gentleman  shortly. 

Reinout  bowed  and  apologised,  with  that  ready  courtesy  which 
young  people  found  so  exasperating,  but  which  old  ones  were 
unable  to  resist  in  this  our  latter-day  of  ill-breeding. 

As  he  was  going,  said  the  old  gentleman  with  an  effort :  ''  I 
suppose  they  call  you  Reinout  van  Rexelaer  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  Mynheer,"  replied  Reinout. 

'*  Father  Bulbius  has  told  me  a  great  deal  about  you,"  said  the 
Baron.  And  then  he  added,  as  if  talking  to  himself:  ^^But  I 
pity  the  child ! "  and  Reinout  crept  away  bewildered. 

The  evening  before,  the  good  Father  had  sat,  in  all  the  cosiness 
of  drawn  curtains  and  howling  winds,  warming  his  feet  against  the 
stove  and  his  hands  around  his  glass  of  steaming  grog.  The 
kettle  was  singing  its  agreeable  promise  of  more.    Father  Bulbius 
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felt  comfortable  thongli  lonely.    For  Veronica  was  away  on  her 
yearly  visit  to  her  friends  in  town. 

"A  holiday  for  me,"  Veronica  used  to  say  with  some  truth, 
'^  means  two  days  of  extra  hard  work."  Undeniably,  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  year  in  the  Father*s  small  household,  whatever  it 
might  happen  to  be,  would  always  choose  the  thirty-six  hours  of 
Yeronica's  absence  to  occur  in.  Nevertheless  did  she  amply  enjoy 
her  eicQrsion  on  account  of  the  manifold  occasions  for  grumbling 
it  was  bound  to  afford.  And  the  Father  enjoyed  his  brief  liberty 
in  the  pleasant  prospect  of  her  return. 

He  was  sitting  now  luxuriating  in  the  tranquil  sadness  of  his 
reflections.  There  was  much  to  grieve  him  in  his  present  cir- 
enmBtances,  and  it  pleased  him  to  dwell  thereon.  The  new 
master  of  Deynum,  though  indifference  itself  in  all  matters 
religions,  had  yet  given  encouragement,  by  the  very  fact  of  his 
Ph)te8tantism,  to  the  persecuted  heretics  of  the  village.  They 
vere  beginning  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  even — distinctly — to 
eiow.  And  it  was  reported  that  the  Baroness  Borck  of  BoUingen 
—that  Jezebel — had,  during  a  state-visit  at  the  Castle,  succeeded 
in  arousing  its  owner's  interest  by  a  terrible  account  of  the  poor 
^Beggars' "  sufferings  and  the  bad  impression  these  sufferings  had 
created  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Baroness  Borck  had  been 
anxion3  for  years  to  get  a  Protestant  pastor  appointed  to  Deynum, 
her  own  minister  finding  the  double  duty  too  heavy.  Count 
Bexeher,  in  his  eagerness  to  conciliate  the  great  people  around 
him,  would  probably  accede  to  her  request,  and  a  rival  parsonage- 
house  would  arise  on  the  village  green.  Meanwhile  the  Count  had 
closed,  and  double-locked,  the  small  chapel  in  the  grounds. 

Father  Bulbius  sighed,  and  gently  sipped  his  grog.  To-morrow 
eTening  Veronica  would  mix  it.  There  would  be  less  rum,  but 
boiling  water. 

He  was  roused  from  his  slumbrous  regrets  by  a  gentle  knock  at 
the  front  door.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  an  ugly,  windy,  snow- 
tormented  night.  He  started  to  his  feet,  hastily  swallowing  the 
too  darkly  coloured  mixture ;  his  one  thought  was  that  something 
mnst  hare  happened  to  bring  Veronica  back.  Only  she  seemed  to 
him  strangely  patient,  as  he  slowly  stumbled  to  the  door. 

He  opened  it,  and  there  stood  the  Baron  van  Bexelaer. 

**How  do  you  do,  Bulbius  ?  "  said  the  Baron.  •'  Anybody  with 
jou  besides  Veronica  ?  *' 

Father  Bulbius  burst  into  tears. 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  the  Baron,  and  hastily  walked  into  the 
lAnctnm. 

Vhen  Father  Bulbius  joined  him  there  a  moment  later,  he  was 
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standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  had  taken  the  shade 
from  the  himp,  and  its  full  glare  fell  on  all  the  piled-np  lumber 
from  the  Castle.  He  looked  much  the  same  as  ever,  excepting 
that  perhaps  his  bearing  was  a  trifle  more  erect  than  in  those  last 
slow  months  of  his  suspense.  As  the  priest  stole  in,  he  turned  and 
replaced  the  lamp-shade.  '^  Well,  and  how  are  you  getting  on?  " 
he  said.  "Anything  new  in  the  village?  "  Oh  yes,  there  were 
seyeral  things  new  in  the  Tillage.  Father  Bulbius  only  muttered 
the  name  of  some  old  creature  recently  dead. 

"Dead/'  repeated  the  Baron  meditatively.  He  walked  up  the 
room  once,  and  down  it  again,  and  then,  stopping  abruptly:  "  May 
I  take  off  my  cloak  ?  "  he  asked.  Father  Bulbius  fell  forward  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  response.  He  hung  up  the  Baron's  hat, 
without  knowing  it,  on  one  knight's  protruding  visor,  and  over 
another's  mailed  shoulders  he  carefully  and  awkwardly  spread  his 
patron's  well-remembered  queer-fashioned  Inverness.  The  dead 
soldier  looked  worse  than  grotesque  under  his  plaid-lined  mantle ; 
he  looked  dumbly  insulted.    The  Baron  went  over  and  removed  it. 

"  The  damp,  you  know,"  he  said  apologetically,  and  began  softly 
polishing  the  shining  metal  Father  Bulbius's  soul  burned  with 
sudden  shame. 

He  plied  his  guest  with  a  number  of  questions,  while  pressing 
upon  him  the  slippers  he  had  just  taken  from  his  own  feet.  *^  I 
have  others,"  he  said,  and  went  into  his  bedroom,  ^i  came  back 
with  a  pair  of  galoches.  And  then,  in  sudden  alarm  at  his 
overflow  of  curiosity,  he  excused  it  with  the  necessity  of  finding 
out  the  Baron's  requirements.  "And  when  has  your  Nobleness 
eaten  last  ? "  he  said.  "Ah,  but  I  dread  that  the  house  contains 
nothing  but  bread." 

"  I  want  nothing,  my  friend,"  said  Mynheer  Bexelaer. 
"  Mevrouw  and  the  child  are  well,  like  myself.  But  how  about 
Veronica  ?    I  miss  her." 

"  Your  Nobleness  does  her  too  much  honour.  She  has  gone  to 
see  her  relations.    Her  usual  visit,  you  remember." 

"  Oh  certainly,"  replied  the  Baron.  "  I  hope  she  will  find  her 
aunt  in  health.  It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  she  should  not  be 
here.  Ah  no,  I  forgot;  it  is  unfortunate,"  he  added,  rising 
hastily,  and  making  for  the  door. 

Father  Bulbius  intercepted  him  with  wonderful  plump  alacrity. 

"The  room  upstairs  is  ready,"  he  said,  "  or  will  be  in  a  minute. 
As  for  supper,  I  will  run  over  and  see  if  Hendrika " 

"  No,  no,  my  good  Father.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  had  not 
intended  to  disturb  you.  The  last  train  having  brought  me  to 
Deynum^  I  found  myself  unexpectedly  in  your  porch.    But  it  is 
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quite  time  I  left  70a  in  peace,  and  bo  I  am  /going  away  again." 
He  got  his  cloak  and  hat,  oyerhearing  the  Father's  anxious 
''Whither?"  and  stumbled  along  the  passage.  The  Father 
followed  in  desperation.  ''But  shall  I  not  see  your  Nobleness 
again?"  he  almost  sobbed.  Suddenly  the  other  turned  and 
eaught  both  hia  hands.  ''I  am  behaying  like  a  brute  and  a  fool/' 
he  said  thickly.  ''  It  is  a  great,  true  happiness  to  see  your  face 
again.  May  I  stay,  in  spite  of  Veronica's  absence?  In  spite  of 
all  the  trouble  I  shall  give  ?  " 

**  Don't,"  replied  the  Father,   vainly   trying  to    steady    the 
workings  of  his  gutta-percha  cheeks. 

''But  one  thing  you  promise  me.  It  is  already  past  your 
bedtime.  You  go  now,  as  if  Yeronica  were  here,  and  you  leave  me 
to  sit  up  as  long  as  I  like — among  these."  He  pointed  to  his 
re-found  treasures. 
"But  there  is  so  much  to  speak  of/'  pleaded  Bulbius. 
"  There  is  not,"  repeated  the  Baron,  wearily  reseating  himself. 
"To  tell  truth,  I  feel  nowise  inclined  for  sleep.  I  may  take  a 
short  turn  presently ;  I  like  the  snow.  Never  mind  me.  I  shall 
not  set  the  hoxise  on  fire." 

"  The  whole  house  is  at  your  Nobleness's  service,"  said  Bulbius. 
He  could  say  that,  freely,  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours. 
"But  see.  Mynheer  the  Baron,  it  is  not  yet  eleven  ?  " 

The  Baron  looked  into  his  face  and  actually  laughed:  "And 
when  was  Father  Bulbius  ever  known  to  resume  his  game " — he 
asked — "  when  once  the  Castle-clock  " — the  laugh  died  from  his 
voice — "  had  struck  the  hour  of  ten  ?  " 

"  To-day/'  said  the  Father  boldly,  spreading  his  fiEit  fingers  on 
the  table,  "  to-day,  if  your  Nobleness  pleases,  he  will  play  as  long 
as  you  like." 
"Nonsense,  Bulbius,  you  never  had  a  card  in  your  house." 
For  only  answer  the  priest  went  to  his  cupboard.  "  I  have 
been  obliged  of  late,"  he  said  apologetically,  "to  play  a  little 
&»rt^  by  myself  of  nights.    But  I  find  it  very  dull  work." 

"  So  I  can  understand,"  replied  the  Baron  quite  seriously,  as  he 
shuffled  the  cards.  The  old  antagonists  had  settled  down  to  their 
game,  almost  before  they  realised  what  they  were  doing.  It  came 
as  a  relief  from  a  well-nigh  unendurable  strain. 

The  wind  struck  against  the  casement,  as  they  bent  by  the 
lamp.  Father  Bulbius  looked  up  apprehensively.  "  Only  bluster," 
said  the  Baron,  "  I  mark  the  king."  And  in  another  moment  the 
player's  ambition  had  got  hold  of  them  and  both  were  anxious  to 
^nn.  The  Baron  became  so  increasingly  successful,  that  Father 
Bolbius  could  hardly  resist  feeling  a  little  annoyed.    But  no 
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interest  in  his  cards  could  keep  his  sleepy  head  from  nodding,  and 
at  one  time  he  had  six  cards  in  his  hand,  and  about  midnight  he 
revoked.  Then  the  Baron  got  up.  *^  Just  a  whiff  of  air ! "  he 
said.  "  It  will  do  me  good.  Give  me  your  key,  Bulbius,  and  if  I 
find  you  up  when  I  come  back,  I  depart  for  good  and  all,  as, 
perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  done  at  first.    Good-night." 

The  Father  let  him  go  and  then  set  about  preparing  the  guest- 
chamber.  A  couple  of  the  most  richly  framed  lords  and  ladies, 
which  had  been  deposited  here,  he  dragged  away,  with  much 
labour  and  some  damage  to  gilding,  into  Veronica's  chamber. 
''Let  the  poor  gentleman  sleep,  if  ho  can,"  he  said;  he  knew 
well  enough  where  the  Baron  was  gone.  He  came  down,  wiping 
his  hot  face.  There  was  oil  in  the  lamp ;  the  fire  would  smoidder 
on  indefinitely.  He  sent  up  a  little  petition  to  his  patron  saint 
to  remind  the  hens  of  their  duty  for  the  morrow,  and  then — at 
last ! — ^he  sank  on  the  bed,  to  await  his  guest's  return,  and  in 
another  moment  was  fast  asleep. 


Chapter  XXXV. 

A  STBANOE  LIGHT  AND  NEW  DARKNESS. 

Meanwhile  the  Baron  van  Bexelaer  walked  rapidly  through  the 
wind  and  dark.  He  had  waited  for  the  darL  ''  I  shall  take  the 
last  train,"  he  had  said  to  the  Baroness, ''  and  go  to  the  inn.  So 
doing,  I  shall  see  nobody  till  to-morrow." 

**  Why  ?  "  asked  the  Baroness.  She  could  not  understand  this 
postponement  of  the  inevitable.  The  quiet  lady  had  steeled  her 
heart  in  reposeful  pride. 

But  the  Beston^  although  unable  to  explain  himself,  felt  that 
between  to-day  and  to-morrow,  if  we  live  by  emotions,  would  lie 
a  long  period  of  time.  He  must  first  see  the  place  again,  alone : 
he  must  fight  his  fight.  When  he  had  hurried  away,  three 
months  ago,  he  had  hoped  never  to  return.  Which  of  us,  having 
buried  our  dead  out  of  our  sight,  would  bid  love  lift  the  coffin-lid  ? 

'^  I  mtist  consult  with  Bulbius,  but  I  shall  not  go  up  to  the 
Castle."  This  thought  had  repeatedly  risen  to  his  lips ;  he  had 
checked  it ;  he  did  not  want  his  courageous  wife  to  consider  him 
a  coward.  He  crossed  over  to  her  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead 
where  she  sat  in  her  high-backed  chaur  by  the  poor  little  Pension- 
window. 

That  was  not  much  more  than  half-a-dozen  hours  ago.  He  had 
promised  his  wife  to  eat  something  on  his  arrival ;  he  did  not  like 
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keakmg  eyen  a  triyial  promise  to  his  wife.  He  ought  not  to  have 
minded  giving  Bolbins  a  little  trouble.  ^'  I  am  a  coward/'  thought 
the  good  gentleman,  as  he  walked  on  through  the  silenca  After 
midnight  all  Deynum,  except  its  watchman,  was  asleep.  Some- 
time the  watchman  also. 

In  another  moment  he  passed  under  the  shadow  of  his  own 
trees.  Here  the  night  lay  pitchy  dark,  in  spite  of  the  driying 
snow,  which  melted  as  it  fell.  The  Baron,  hastening  unhesi- 
tatingly on,  emerged  into  the  avenue.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
became  aware  of  a  light  approaching  at  the  farther  end  and 
Btopped,  disconcerted.  Should  he  go  back?  As  he  stood  staring 
stupidly  at  this  twinkle  in  the  distance,  he  became  aware  that  it 
was  stationary,  and  then  he  understood.  An  innovation.  A 
lantern  by  the  bridge.  And  in  that  small  discovery  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  loss  fell  upon  him  as  it  had  never  fallen  before. 

"They  need  not  have  broken  their  necks  any  sooner  than  we 
did,"  he  muttered,  bitterly.  And  presently  he  stood  beside  the 
water,  shrinking  from  the  tell-tale  brightness  of  a  varnished 
street-lamp  of  Margherita's  erecting.  Another  glimmered  half- 
way down  the  "Cour  d'honneur."  Bight  opposite  towered  the 
black  mass  of  the  Castle,  with  the  wind  howling  round  it,  a 
melancholy  wail. 

The  snow,  which  had  been  falling  all  night  in  fitful  sweeps, 
now  slowly  checked  itself,  and,  among  lifting  clouds,  the  outlines 
of  the  stately  building  stood  dimly  forth  in  a  changeful  play 
of  light  and  shade.  And  instantaneously  the  whole  of  it,  each 
nook  and  angle  and  curl  of  tracery,  shone  out  into  the  darkness, 
iUtuoined  by  his  love.  We  are  but  sensuous  creatures ;  talk  as 
we  ynH  of  visions  of  the  mind,  we  see  with  our  poor  physical 
sight,  and  with  very  little  else.  He  stood  staring,  staring,  as  if 
bis  eyes  could  never  drink  their  fill,  and  then  a  veil  crept  over 
tbem.  When  he  looked  again,  the  vision  was  newly  shrouded  in 
^kness ;  only  a  dull  broad  shaft  still  fell,  from  where  the  clouds 
^ere  closing,  across  old  Atlas,  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  bending 
beneath  his  world  of  cares.  Another  moment,  and  this  ray  also 
bad  sunk  from  sight;  the  snow  began  to  thicken  upon  the 
l^ttoning  wind.  With  a  shuddering  sigh  the  Baron  turned  to  go. 
£t^  afterwards  he  remembered  that  parting  glimpse  of  the 
patient  hero,  beneath  the  drooping  sky. 
**Away,"  he  said  softly. 

He  crossed  the  sward,  not  without  anxious  glances  towards  the 
windows,  behind  which  Hilarius  and  Margherita  were  peacefully 
dnmbering,  and  crept  towards  the  Holy  Walk.  Before  returning 
^  the  Parsonage  he  must  stand  for  one  brief  moment — and  one 
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brief  prayer — among  the  dead  in  their  unbroken  rest.  That 
alone  woold  calm  him.  ^'I  am  a  vainglorionB  old  fool  to  haye 
come/'  he  told  himself.  And  he  thonght  of  that  repose  which  no 
agony  of  wounded  pride  can  ruffle,  and  which  comes  so  soon  to  alL 

No  light  was  burning  in  the  chancel.  He  tried  the  door;  it 
was  locked.  Never  had  the  lamp  hung  thus  extinguished  during 
all  the  years  the  Baron  could  recall.  *^  They  light  up  their  own 
yard ! "  he  said  aloud.  *^  God  help  me ;  I  am  becoming  the 
bitterest  of  men ! " 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  back  in  Father  Bulbius's  sanctum. 
Walking  on  tip-toe,  he  softly  stirred  the  dying  embers  and  drew 
forward  a  chair.  The  lamp  burned  low.  The  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  struck  half-past  one.  And  the  sound  suddenly  told 
him  that  the  stable-clock  at  Deynum  had  not  struck  while  he  was 
out.  He  rose  in  some  perturbation,  wondering  if  anything  could 
be  wrong  with  it.  And  then  he  laughed;  what  was  Ciount 
Bexelaer's  stable-clock  to  this  stranger  and  sojourner  ? 

No,  he  was  more  than  that  Gome  what  might,  he  was  still 
the  last  of  Deynum's  historic  lords.  He  straightened  himself  in 
his  seat,  and  then,  drawing  a  bunch  of  keys  out  of  his  pocket, 
opened  an  oak  chest  which  stood  near.  The  keys  of  the  Castle 
he  could  lose  and  had  lost,  but  not  these. 

Presently  Father  Bulbius,  awakening  in  dismay  and  discomfort, 
saw  a  light  streaming  through  the  chinks,  and  seized  his  unloaded 
reyolrer.  And  then  he  remembered  that  he  himself  had  left  the 
lamp  on  the  table.  ''Dear  me,"  he  said.  ''I  must  haye  had  a 
few  minutes'  nap,"  and  he  rolled  off  the  bed,  and  was  making  for 
the  door,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  rustle  of  paper. 
Letting  himself  down  somewhat  laboriously  to  the  keyhole,  he 
saw  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  silent  study  the  Baron  yan 
Bexelaer,  with  parchments  and  papers  heaped  untidily  around 
him,  a  yellow  charter  upon  his  knee.  The  Father  crept  back 
softly  into  bed. 


Chaptee  XXXVI. 

THB  HEAD  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Next  morning,  oyer  their  frugal  breakfast,  the  Baron  explained 
to  Bulbius  the  object  of  his  coming.  On  leaying  Deynum  he  had 
still  lacked  fifty  thousand  florins  to  pay  off  his  debts.  This 
money,  not  being  able  to  touch  the  ^'Lady's  Dole,"  he  had  found 
himself  obliged  to  borrow  at  ruinous  interest,  for  six  months. 
Not  to  haye  done  so  would  haye  meant  bankruptcy,  disgrace. 
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*'Baaifcraptcy  is  not  always  disgrace,"  interposed  the  Father, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the  world.  "Yours 
wonld  not  have  been." 

'^This  loan,  in  any  case,  must  be  paid  off,"  said  the  Baron, 
"before  it  rednces  ns  to  beggary.  So  I  have  made  np  my  mind 
to  sdl  whatever  trumpery  I  still  possess.  I  can't  help  it.  It's 
no  use  fighting  any  longer  against  fate." 

What  could  the  Father  reply?  Three  months  ago  he  had 
advocated  this  sale.  And  the  Baron  had  answered :  Never  to  the 
one  man  who  would  buy.  Father  Bulbius  regretted  the  Baron 
was  so  bad  a  man  of  business. 

Confessor  though  he  was,  he  knew  nothing  of  his  patron's 
money  transactions.    Do  we  ever  confess  ?    Even  to  ourselves  ? 

"  No  use  fighting  against  fate,"  repeated  the  Baron  thoughtfully, 
and  then  suddenly  he  burst  out :  "  Observe  my  strange  experience 
with  the  Marquis  de  la  Jolais  I  I  cannot  make  him  out  at  all.  It 
looks  as  if  he  did  it  on  purpose.    And  if  so,  he  acted  a  lie." 

"I  fear  that  is  the  only  explanation,  Mynheer,"  assented  Father 
Bulbins  mournfully. 

**8o  the  Baroness  tells  me,  and  the  Baroness  is  always  right. 
But  I  cannot  understand  it  I  A  la  Jolais !  Surely  gentlemen  do 
notKe!" 

The  Baron  held  a  view — not  a  theory,  for  he  did  not  consciously 
theorise — that  men  were  turned  out  in  groups,  like  machine-made 
statuettes.  A  soldier  was  a  soldier ;  a  sailor  a  sailor,  and  so  on. 
Each  group  had  its  inevitable  virtues — ^and  vices,  but  the  Baron 
noticed  the  virtues  most. 

He  was  agitated  now;  all  references  to  Count  Bexelaer's  vile 
stratagem  or  marvellous  good  fortune  upset  him.  Father  Bulbius 
stole  away  on  the  plea  of  ordering  some  dmner  from  Hendrika,  the 
landlady.  It  was  during  his  absence  that  Beinout  unexpectedly 
appeared  before  the  Baron — Beinout,  whose  praises  the  Father  had 
discreetly  brought  forward  by  an  occasional  word  in  a  letter,  a 
word  that  said  little  and  left  much  to  be  divined.  **  I  pity  the 
child,"  said  the  Baron.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  subject  when 
the  Father  came  back.  Together  they  began  looking  over  the 
seattered  heirlooms  and  appraising  them.  Some  of  the  pictures 
were  valuable;  the  costliest  plate  had  already  been  disposed  of 
Wore.  Both  realised,  with  growing  distinctness,  that  fifty 
thousand  florins  is  a  very  large  sum. 

They  were  so  occupied  that  a  loud  ring  at  the  front  door  came 
vpon  ihem  with  a  start  of  alarm.  ''  Possibly  a  tramp,"  said  the 
father.  The  villagers  usually  went  round  to  the  back,  there  to 
he  barked  at  by  the  now  absent  Veronica.    Nobody  ever  rang. 
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With  mmpled  bair  and  dusty  cassock  Father  Bnlbius  went  to 
open  the  door.  His  grumble  changed  to  an  nncomfortable  smile 
of  recognition  in  the  presence  of  Count  Hilarius  van  Bexeker, 
That  gentleman  had  neyer  called  at  the  Parsonage  before. 

**  This  way,  if  you  please.  This  is  my  '  state  '-room,  Heer 
Count/'  cried  the  Father  in  a  flurry,  shutting  one  door  and 
opening  another.  The  yisitor  entered  an  apartment  whose  chill 
glories — the  pride  of  Veronica's  cleansing — ^froze  the  marrow  in 
his  bones.  Count  Hilarius  was  a  Southernised  Hollander.  He 
looked  round  in  dismay. 

*^  Take  a  seat,  Mynheer  the  Count/'  said  the  Father,  benignly. 

The  Count's  teeth  chattered.  He  had  intended  to  be  circum- 
spect, but  the  cold  made  him  forget  his  diplomacy.  ''  I  came  to 
ask  you,  Mynheer,"  he  said  brusquely,  "  about  the  articles  which 
haye  been  removed  from  the  Castle  and  which  you  have  in  your 
keeping." 

"  They  were  excluded  by  the  contract.  Mynheer,"  cried  Bulbius 
in  a  flutter. 

The  Count  arched  his  sandy  eyebrows.  ''  I  should  hardly  have 
waited  so  long/'  he  said,  *'  had  that  not  been  the  case.  But  I  am 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  acquire  them.  Strum  says  all  the  cup- 
boards are  locked,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  other  things."  He 
paused  inquiringly. 

^'That  is  quite  impossible,"  replied  Father  Bulbins  with  a 
vehemence  born  of  agitation.    ''I  may  show  them  to  no  pna" 

Count  ELilarius  felt  the  cold  settling  on  his  bald  head.  He  put 
on  his  hat,  and  he  also  rose  from  the  red  velvet  sofa. 

"You  misapprehend  me/' he  said  stiffly.  "I  wish  only  to  see 
the  pictures,  tiie  armour,  etcetera.  All  these  things  are  heirlooms 
which  should  remain  with  the  family,  and  should  never  have  left 
the  Castle.  I  am  going  to  offer  my  cousin.  Baron  Bexelaer,  to 
re-purchase  them." 

"  I  can  show  you  nothing,  Mynheer  the  Count,"  repeated  Bul- 
bius in  a  trembla  "I  am  very  sorry.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
question."    Would  his  visitor  never  go  ? 

But  the  visitor,  who  had  only  been  one  moment  in  the  house, 
already  felt  quite  willing  to  leave  it.  He  was  furious  at  this 
behaviour  from  his  parish  priest,  and  he  hurried  out  into  the  haU, 
drawing  his  fur-coat  around  him. 

In  his  haste — or  was  it  done  intentionally  ? — he  threw  open  the 
wrong  door  and  walked  straight  into  the  sanctum.  The  Baron 
was  not  there — ^Bulbius  gave  a  gasp  of  relief— but  the  whole  room 
was  littered  with  his  treasures. 

Count  xm   Bexelaer's  eyes  travelled   slowly  over  the  open 
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I     eapboards  and  boxes  and  their  scattered  contents.    At  last  they 
I     arrested  their  pale  gaze  on  the  Father's  burning  face,  and  Bnlbius 
I     lead  an  accusation  in  them  which  was  simply  monstrous. 
I        "I  had  understood  that  these  receptacles  were  locked/'  said 
Count  Bexelaer  at  last.    '^If  their  owner  left  them  in  this 
peculiar  condition,  he  cannot  have  attached  much  importance  to 
their  contents." 
Father  Bulbius  felt  utterly  annihilated. 
'*If/'  repeated  the  Count  with  unmistakable  stress.    Mean- 
while his  eyes  literally  danced  and  gloated  oyer  all  these  glories 
of  his  house.    He  had  never  beheld  any  of  them  before. 
"  The  Baron  begged  me  to  arrange  them/'  stammered  Bulbius. 
"Indeed?    And  do  you  do  so  every  day?"    Count  Hilarius 
was  furious  to  think  of  these  inestimable  splendours  abandoned  to 
an  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  priest.    He  had  brought  away  with 
him  from  Bio  the  conviction  that  all  priests  were  unscrupulous. 
He  stamped  his  foot  in  his  agitation.    **  I  distinctly  understood 
from  Strum/'  he  continued,  **  that  these  cases  were  locked." 

"You  accuse  me  of  neglecting  my  trust,  Mynheer? "  cried  the 
Father,  losing  patience. 

^'  I  said  no  such  thing.  Had  I  wished  to  do  so,  I  should  not 
have  used  the  word  *  neglecting.' " 

"Violating,  perhaps?"  screamed  the  Father,  bounding  like  a 
fiery  ball  He  cast  prudence  to  the  winds.  0  this  Protestant 
upstart !  All  the  wrongs  of  the  flock  flared  up  in  the  shepherd's 
heart,  like  tallow  round  a  wicL 

"You  forget  yourself,"  said  the  Coxmt  stiffly.  "I  came  here 
because  I  am  anxious  Baron  Bexelaer  should  be  informed  of  my 
offer  to  purchase  these  articles  for  which  he  can  have  no  further 
accommodation.  If  that  be  part  of  your  duty  as  a  caretaker  " — he 
had  all  a  little  soul's  spite,  and  was  now  intentionally  insulting — 
"have  the  goodness  to  transmit  my  message  immediately.  I 
Bhonld  certainly  have  preferred,  if  possible,  his  answering  me 
himself"  He  leant  against  the  same  inlaid  gentleman  who,  the 
night  before,  had  resented  the  Baron's  Inverness,  and  his  eyes 
rested  scomftilly  on  the  Father. 

"  He  will  do  so  at  once,"  said  a  cold  voice  behind  him.  '^  Would 
you  have  the  kindness  to  lean  less  heavily.  Mynheer  ?  "  Al'gray 
gentleman — gray  of  hair,  not  only,  but  of  face  aod  eyes — stood 
in  a  door  which  had  suddenly  opened  in  the  wall.  Count  Bexelaer 
hiew  immediately  who  the  strange  gentleman  was.  **  I — ^I,"  he 
stammered,  altogether  disconcerted,  "I  was  not  aware — I  am 
Coimt  Bexelaer." 
'*  I  could  not  help  hearing  you,  Mynheer,  from  the  adjoining 
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room.  I  am  the  owner  of  this  lumber.  It  seems  simpler  to  tdl 
yoxL  at  once  that  I  shall  never  sell  any  of  it  to  yau.^' 

All  the  words  were  calmly  polite,  excepting  that  final,  or^- 
emphasized  "you."  "But  why?"  pleaded  the  other,  somewhat 
recovering  his  sangfroid.  "  The  things  are  wanted  at  Deynum. 
They  have  left  horrible,  noticeable  gaps" — a  flush  of  satisfaction 
died  across  the  Baron's  eyes — "  and  as  head  of  the.  family ^" 

"  Stop ! "  interrupted  Baron  Bexelaer  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"  God  knows  I  do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous,  but  never  shall  I 
allow  you  to  use  those  words  to  my  face  1 " 

"  The  higher  title "  burst  in  Count  Hilarius  fiercely,  while 

Father  Bulbius  shrank  aside. 

"Pooh!"  said  the  Baron  more  calmly.  "Money,  even  such 
money  as  yours,  Mynheer,  can  buy  almost  all  things  nowadays. 
But  it  cannot  buy — and  you  know  it  cannot — one  drop  of 
the  blood  of  these."  He  laid  his  hand  quite  gently  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  knight  beside  him.  To  him,  at  that  moment,  the 
empty  armour  was  a  lively  presence.  "There,  there,"  he  con- 
tinued softly.  "I  have  no  wish  to  insult  you.  I  cannot  give 
you  these  things,  because  you  would  make  them  live  a  daily  lie. 
Surely  you  can  understand  that.  If  you  like,  you  may  have  the 
silver ;  your  father,  wrongly  enough,  was  permitted  to  assume  our 
arms,  and  you  may  buy  the  forks  and  spoons." 

"  And  the  archives?  "  cried  the  Count. 

Mynheer  van  Bexelaer  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

"  I  will  take  nothing ! "  screamed  Hilarius.  "  Mind  you,  you  " 
— he  turned  to  Bulbius — "  and  you !  I  came  here  all  in  charity 
to  eee  what  could  be  done.  It  is  unwise  to  anger  me.  Bexelaer 
or  not,  I  still  am  Lord  of  Deynum."  He  ran  out  into  the  passage. 
This  time  he  found  the  front-door. 

"  Of  course  he  is  not  of  the  family,"  said  Bulbius,  wiping  bis 
face.    "  How  could  I  ever  think  he  was  ?  " 
"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Baron. 

Count  Hilarius  ran  home  in  a  rage,  and,  as  misfortunes  never 
come  singly,  he  was  stopped  in  his  own  park  by  a  man  who  had 
evidently  been  waiting  for  him  there. 

"  A  word  with  you,"  said  the  man. 

The  Count  drew  back.    He  was  no  craven. 

"  Let  me  pass,"  he  said  haughtily. 

"  One  moment.    This  girl.    The  child  lives." 

"  What  girl  ?  "  cried  the  Count  impatiently. 

"  Villain,  have  you  such  wealth  of  choice  ?    Dora  Droste." 
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"I  know  nothing  of  what  you  mean/'  replied  the  Count, 
endeayonring  to  push  past.  *^  Who  are  you?  You  have  no  busi« 
nesB  in  this  park." 

''You  know  who  I  am.  I  haye  told  you  before.  Not  that  it 
matters.  I  haye  nothing  in  common  with  the  girl  but  her  mis- 
fortune." The  fellow,  a  miserable-looking  creature,  held  one  lean 
arm  across  the  path. 

"If  you  want  to  extort  money,  you  won't  get  it,"  said  the 
Count,  pressing  forward. 

"You  will  do  nothing  for  the  girl ?  " 

"No."    Count  Bexelaer  lifted  his  cane. 

The  fellow  struck  it  aside,  and,  in  doing  so,  knocked  oyer  his 
pony  antagonist,  saw  him  topple  back  into  the  slush,  and  ran  off 
and  out  of  sight. 


Chaptee  XXXVII. 

"ALL  THE  COMFOBTS  OF  A  HOME." 

That  night  the  Baron  went  back  to  Cleyes. 

An  hour  or  two  before  his  arriyal  Wendela  sat  strumming 
wearily  on  the  boarding-house  piano.  It  was  a  yery  bad  piano ; 
bat,  this,  to  Wendela,  was  no  additional  affliction. 

"One,  two,  three,"  counted  the  Baroness.  "Wendela,  you  are 
not  keeping  time." 

"Oh,  what  does  it  matter,  mamma?  The  tune  comes  right  all 
tiie  same." 

"Not  to  those  who  distinguish  properly.  I  thought  it  was  my 
daughter's  ambition  to  do  eyerything  well  ?  " 

"  So  it  is,  mamma.  Oh  dear ;  one,  two,  three ! "  And  Wendela 
paddled  on. 

Presently  a  neryous  little  Swiss  body  thrust  her  head  tlirough 
tlie  door,  then  drew  back  with  a  couple  of  openings  and  shuttings, 
and  finally  entered  and  sat  down.  Many  people  cannot  enter  a 
public  sitting-room  in  any  other  way.  ^^  Shall  we  be  disturbing 
yon,  Mademoiselle?"  asked  the  Baroness.  '^Not  in  the  least," 
replied  the  little  lady,  in  much  trepidation,  certainly  saying  the 
tererse  of  what  she  meant.  Fratdein  Drix  was  '^exceedingly 
mndcal,"  and  as  Wendela's  ten  fingers  went  staggering  oyer 
ii&moyable  stumbling-blocks,  the  poor  creature  yibrated  behind 
the  Beyiew  she  was  endeayonring  to  read. 

The  clock  struck,  and  the  musician  dropped  the  piano-lid  with 
a  bang,  which  coyered  her  mother's  sigh  of  relief.     The  piece 
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Wendela  had  been  playing  was  Haydn's  "  Surprise."    Very  sur- 
prised would  he  have  been  to  hear  it  was  his. 

**  Do  you  consider  it  advisable,  Madame,"  said  Fraulein  Drix, 
in  a  flutter  of  sudden  resoWe,  **  that  all  children  should  be  taught 
the  piano  ? "  Wendela,  who  was  gathering  her  books  together, 
paused  to  listen.  The  Fraulein  gasped  at  her  own  temerity,  as 
she  met  the  stare  of  the  Baroness's  pale  eyes.  Pale  eyes  can  look 
haughtier  than  dark  ones,  and  it  was  the  one  lady's  look  which 
answered  the  other.  'Aloud  Mevrouw  van  Rexelaer  merely  said: 
"I  like  my  daughter  to  learn  it,"  in  leaving  the  room.  The 
doctor  remarked  next  morning  that  Fraulein  Drix  was  not  so  well. 
The  Baroness  was  white  to  the  lips  as  she  took  her  nsual  seat  by 
the  window.  She  was  a  woman  of  immeasurable  pride ;  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  a  tranquil  supremacy  of  gentle  patron- 
age, unassuming,  doubtless,  where  only  condescension  was  required. 
Seclusion — intermediary  servility, — it  is  the  one  great  blessing 
which  rank  and  wealth  bestow.  The  Baroness  knew  little  of  the 
world  outside  her,  till  she  differed  with  ^^Auguste"  about  the 
cleanness  of  the  dinner-plates.  Nor  did  she  know  too  much  of 
the  world  within  her — what  stronghold  still  lay  there  uncon- 
quered — till  intercourse  with  the  ladies  of  Frau  Schultze's  second- 
rate  Pension  came  unpleasantly  to  her  assistance.  She  loathed 
the  little,  squalid,  quarrelsome  life. 

"  But  mamma,"  began  Wendela  abruptly.  "  Perhaps  she  is 
right.  I  hate  playing.  And  you  said  yourself  I  had  an  excellent 
voice." 

"Your  ear  must  be  trained  first,  Wendela;  it  is  far  too  un- 
perfect.  Allow  your  mother  to  judge.  And  do  you  remember : 
Seed-time  is  my  time :  Harvest-time  is  God's." 

Wendela  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck  with  a 
warmth  of  embrace  which  would  have  astonished  Fraulein  Drix: 
''I  wonder  whether  it  ever  really  happened,"  she  said,  "Guide 
van  Rexelaer  casting  his  seed  on  the  submerged  fields  in  the 
Spanish  troubles,  and  the  harvest  coming  up  just  the  same.  Tell 
me  about  it  again,  mother.    When  you  tell  me,  it  sounds  true." 

"  Of  course  it  is  true.    How  often  have  I  not  told  you  before?" 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  it  all  seems  too  beautiful  to  be  real 
Beautiful  things  never  really  happen,  I  think.  It's  only  the 
ugly  and  nasty  and  wicked  that  come  true."  The  girl  spoke 
with  passionate  conviction,  shaking  back  the  brown  locks  from  her 
honest  brow.  Then,  suddenly,  she  embraced  her  mother  again 
with  vehement  hugs  and  kisses.  "You  tell  me,  mother,"  she 
repeated,  "  about  good  things,  and  God,  and  the  Saints.  When 
you  tell  me  it  sounds  true,  and  I  think  I  understand." 
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^HoBh,  hush/'  answered  the  Baroness,  gentlj  disengaging 
lierself.  ^'My  little  daughter  must  not  wish  to  understand  too 
much.  Gh>  and  wash  your  hands,  dear  child ;  it  is  nearly  time  for 
iopper." 

Wendela  ran  off  to  her  own  room,  a  pale-cheeked,  earnest-eyed 
child,  impetuous  of  thought  and  movement,  yet  dreamy  withal. 
In  the  hideousness  of  the  present,  the  dream-life  had  deepened 
around  her  as  a  sheltering  cloud.  Nurturing  her  beauty-sick  soul 
upon  the  splendours  of  fairy-tales,  she  had  escaped  into  regions 
of  blissful  unreality,  where  she  delighted  to  wander,  in  endless 
imaginings,  with  a  fairy  hero  of  her  own  creating,  to  whom  she 
did  homage  as  her  lord.  Of  course  he  was  handsome,  though  she 
had  neyer  distinguished  his  features,  virtuous  as  one  of  her 
moiher's  saints,  and  as  a  lion  strong. 

8he  would  not  have  been  a  daughter  of  her  race  had  she  not 
identified  this  fairy-prince  with  one  of  her  own  great  ancestors ; 
he  was  Pilgrim  van  Eexelaer,  the  '*  Knight  Pilgrim,"  whose  marble 
effigy  sleeps  in  the  Chapel  (its  visor  closed  in  its  saintly 
hnmility),  the  Crusader  to  whom  the  modern  version  of  the 
£unily  legend  ascribes  the  deliverance  of  the  maiden  Wendela. 
Not  for  one  moment  did  the  girl's  strong  brain  confuse  the  actual 
and  the  unreal.  All  things  e^stent,  as  she  had  said  to  her 
mother,  were  ugly  and  evil;  she  deliberately  turned  her  back 
upon  them  and  roved  away  into  the  mystic  forest,  where  a 
Saracen  Chieftain  pounced  forth  from  behind  the  pine-trees  and 
Enight-Pilgtim  came  riding  up  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

"For  shame,  Wanda  1"  said  her  mother,  entering.  ''The 
BQpper-bell  has  rung  I " 

.  Wendela  tumbled  off  the  bed :  ''  Oh,  mamma,"  she  said,  ''  I 
wish  you  need  never  have  disturbed  me.  I  was  so  happy,  over 
yonder,  in  the  wood*    In  the  dear  wood." 

The  Baroness  knew  nothing  of  her  daughter's  dreamings, 
except  that  she  was  too  often  dreamy ;  but  it  did  not  require  any 
such  knowledge  to  understand  the  allusion  to  Deynum.  ''God 
sends  us  the  present  to  live  in,  not  the  past,"  she  said«  "  Get 
ready,  child,  and  come  down." 

They  went  into  the  supper-room  together,  and  there  they 
fimnd  the  meal  and  its  appendages  awaiting  them : — tea,  made 
from  hay,  fat  liver-sausage  and  frizzling  potato-pancake,  and 
furthermore,  half  a  dozen  superfluous-looking  personages  who 
talked,  dismally,  at  intervals,  about  the  weather  and  about  them- 
8elT6e«  ''Superfluous-looking,"  because  there  really  seemed  no 
reason  why  any  of  these  creatures  should  exist,  excepting  the  fact 
that  each  of  them  probably  possessed  a  pittance  to  spend  upon 
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herself,  and  thus  to  keep  herself  carefully,  gmmblinglj  and  use- 
lessly alive.  Before  the  repast  was  concluded,  Mynheer  yan 
Bexelaer  joined  the  party  and  was  greeted  with  a  little  cackle  of 
interest.  Most  of  the  ladies  felt  a  certain  tenderness  for  the  good 
"  Herr  Baron  " ;  true,  he  was  married. — My  dear,  if  you  will 
shut  the  door,  we  will  have  a  talk  about  that  wife  of  his— he 
was  married,  undeniably,  but  he  was  the  only  gentleman  in 
the  house.  As  a  rule,  he  gave  them  very  little  satisfaction.  To- 
day, again,  after  lengthening  periods  of  silence,  they  picked 
themselves  up  one  by  one,  and  carried  themselves  away,  for  thus 
only  can  the  manner  be  described  in  which  they  departed 
from  the  table  with  their  various  shawls,  work-bags  and  other 
weaknesses. 

Even  when  left  alone  with  his  wife  and  child,  the  Baron  did  not 
break  through  his  reserve.  He  confined  his  brief  utterances  to 
the  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  answered  all  questions  with 
reluctance.  "  But  I  want  to  know  everything  about  everything/' 
said  Wendela.  He  told  her  that  her  pets  at  the  Castle  had  been 
disposed  of :  '^  Then  I  want  to  hear  nothing  about  nothing  any 
more,"  said  the  girl.  A  year  ago  she  would  have  burst  into  a 
pas^ion  of  crying ;  now  she  sat  gazing  silently,  until,  with  an 
especially  affectionate  farewell. to  the  Baroness,  she  wished  her 
parents  good-night.  There  was  a  barrier  between  her  and  her 
father,  unrealised,  though  not  altogether  unfelt,  by  him,  unac- 
knowledged by  her. 

The  Baron  took  up  the  little  German  *^  Tageblatt"  Presently 
he  said,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  it:  "I  hope  you  have  been 
comfortable  during  my  absence  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  we  are  comfortable.  How  can  you  ruin  your  eyes, 
mon  ami*' — the  Baroness  did  not  read  German — ^^^by  this 
wretched  light  ?  The  lamp  smells  again ;  the  woman  refuses  to 
clean  it." 

The  Baron  laid  down  the  newspaper.  He  sat  shading  his  face 
with  his  hand,  and  presently  he  said,  as  one  who  thinks  aloud : 
"The  old  home." 

Madame  van  Bexelaer  dropped  her  cards.  "  Tell  me,"  she  said, 
"  I  am  longing  to  know.    It  is  that  stilL" 

He  drew  back  his  hand  quickly  and  looked  full  at  her.  ^'  Is 
it  ?  "  he  said  eagerly.    "  To  you  ?  " 

"  I  envy  you,  dearest,  for  having  seen  it  again." 

He  started  to  his  feet.    "  Would  you,"  he  said  in  a  trembling 

voice.    "Could  you "    He  remained  looking  dumbly  at  his 

wife,  unable  to  proceed. 

She  stretched  out  both  her  arms  to  him.    "  Come  here  to  me," 
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ahe  said.    **  It  is  the  one  thing  I  have  been  longing  for,  but  not 
iiiing  to  ask/' 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  old  Sexelaers  came  back  to  liye  at 
Deynum. 

Chapteb  XXXVIIL 

THB  BOBOKS. 

ThS  village  meanwhile  had  got  accnstomed  to  the  new  ones. 

As,  day  after  day,  the  green  shutters  were  flung  open,  to  the 
dow  rising  of  the  winter  sun,  all  round  the  weather-beaten  sides 
of  the  Castle,  those  villagers  whose  errands  brought  them  up  to 
the  offices  gazed j  in  pleasant  approval  of  the  fact  that  these 
nxunerous  eyes  still  smiled  down  upon  them  and  their  mer- 
ehandise.  The  saying  had  been  that  the  family  was  only  coming 
for  Christmas.  They^were  still  here,  and  Jaap  Hakkert's  monthly 
bill  alone  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  florins.  Jaap  Hakkert 
was  delighted.  The  Baron  had  left  no  debts,  it  is  true,  but  he 
bad  always  paid  slowly  while  buying  little ;  Count  Bexelaer's 
ready  money  came  pouring  into  the  village,  and  the  village,  as  it 
felt,  smelt,  jingled  and  crackled  it,  hurrah'd  for  Count  Bexelaer. 
One  morning  the  tailor  met  Hakkert's  youngest  son  in  the  Castle- 
courtyard  bending  beneath  his  basket-load  of  meat.  ^'  And  does 
yonr  father  still  insult  the  strangers  ?  "  he  asked  in  passing.  The 
foolish,  beefjBteak-faced  lad  stopped  and  stared. 

One  class  there  was  which  had  fall  cause  to  regret  the  White 
Baroness.  It  is  a  large  one,  and  at  Deynum  that  lady  had 
perhaps  unnecessarily  enlarged  it.  Margherita,  on  her  part,  had 
no  wish  not  to  be  charitable,  but  that  very  common  attitude  is 
of  little  practical  avail.  The  Count  entrusted  his  systematised 
charities  to  Dievert,  and  every  gentleman  who  has  found  out  his 
steward  (some,  alas,  have  not  yet  done  so !)  will  understand  what 
that  meant.  Dievert  now  often  deplored  that  he  had  not  had  the 
inanagement  of  the  old  Baron's  largesse. 

Meanwhile  a  whole  regiment  of  workmen  were  busy  all  over 
the  Castle,  and  herein  he  could  find  sufficient  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Margherita,  who  possessed  genuine  taste  and  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  lower  forms  of  art,  had  thrown  herself,  with  fitful 
energy,  into  the  work  of  renovation  and  re-decoration,  and  her 
bngband  did  not  check  her  capricious  expenditure,  although,  un- 
forhmately  for  Dievert,  he  checked  the  resultant  bills.  He  was 
glad  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  melancholy  which  would  settle  on 
the  Creole's  face  as  she  stood  lookbg  forth  on  the  ice-bound  moat. 
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and  the  snow  and  the  scraggy  trees.  Much  as  she  had  complained 
at  the  Hague,  she  had  never  yet  understood  how  wintry  winter 
is.  Would  she  go  back  ?  Ah  no ;  she  had  a  nervous  dread,  at 
this  moment,  of  the  city's  tittle-tattle  about  the  ^'  Scene  at  the 
Bailway  Station,"  which  was  being  diligently  worked  by  the 
'^  Bads."  Margherita  had  plenty  of  passion  at  her  command  for 
a  fine  burst  of  emotion,  but  she  could  not  stand  the  wear  of  a 
lagging,  nagging  annoyance. 

After  a  few  weeks  Mevrouw  Elizabeth  van  Bexelaer  returned 
to  her  relations  at  the  Castle,  She  brought  Jane  with  her,  and 
^so  Cecile  Borck,  her  dead  brother's  child,  a  shy,  simple-hearted 
girl.  Ghrandmamma  Borck  had  her  dear  friend,  the  Countess  ie 
Bercy,  staying  with  her,  and  Cecile's  presence  hampered  their 
talk.  In  spite  of  her  orphanhood  and  modesty,  C^ile  was  not  a 
nobody  in  the  Borck  family ;  her  father  had  misallied  himself  to 
one  of  the  Eoopstad  Lossells,  and  had  left  her  fifty  thousand  pounds 
in  the  funds.    Grandmamma  looked  after  her  and  them. 

She  came,  therefore,  to  see,  and  be  seen  of,  her  cousins,  the 
Borcks  of  Bollingen,  and  Mevrouw  Elizabeth,  her  aunt  (who  had 
missed  the  dear  people  at  Christmas),  ostensibly  did  the  same. 
The  new  owners  of  Deynum  were  glad  of  tbis  bridge  of  communi- 
cation with  their  powerful  neighbour,  but  they  would  hardly  have 
tolerated  Mevrouw  Elizabeth's  early  reappearance,  had  not  other 
considerations  come  to  the  fore.  Young  Simmans,  the  functionary 
charged  with  the  Countess's  "  procfes- verbal,"  was  very  intimate 
at  the  house  of  Judge  Bexelaer;  he  was  even  credited  with 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  Freule  Jane.  Had  Jane  been  less 
plain,  this  presumption  would  have  been  resented,  for  Simmans 
was  nobody's  son  but  his  father's. 

"When  jou  are  down  there,"  said  the  Dowager  to  her 
daughter,  "  you  can  write  to  Henry  Simmans  to  come  and  see  you 
and  find  out  the  facts  from  Margherita.  She  is  a  fool.  I  barely 
know  her,  but  you  can  tell  her  so  from  me.  In  my  youth  the 
populace  took  pleasure  in  the  noble  arrogance  of  their  superiors; 
the  times  have  changed,  and  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  keep 
as  quiet  as  we  can.  Like  the  rich  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 
used  to  wear  the  filthier  rags.  From  the  height  of  my  eighty 
years*  experience  I  say ;  Society  scandals  to-day  are  society 
suicides,  and  should  be  punished  by  society  as  suck"  She  struck 
her  cane  on  the  floor,  and  sat  angrily  twitching  her  poor  old 
mouth,  which  was  fallen  in  over  her  peaked  chin.  She  was 
seventy-three,  but  her  daughter  knew  better  tban  to  contradict 
her.  She  had  been  thirty  till  she  was  fifty,  and  had  then  leaped 
into  precipitate  old  age. 
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''  Liye  as  badly  or  as  madly  as  you  will/'  she  added,  after  a 
moment,  *'  but  build  your  park-walls  high." 

''Quite  so/'  said  Meyronw  Elizabeth,  who  was  nothing  if  not 
practical.  ''  And  I  shall  take  down  Jane,  mamma,  and  I  might 
also  take  Antoinette.    Dear  Ben^  is  so  attached  to  Antoinette/' 

"They  are  children/'  replied  the  Dowager.  **I  have  never 
paid  much  attention  to  the  attachments  of  children.  But,  by  aU 
means,  take  Jane.    It  will  be  dnll  enongh  for  Simmans." 

"We  shall  have  him  proposing  from  ennui^*^  laughed  Mevrouw 
Elizabeth,  with  an  attempt  at  playfulness  which  did  not  at  all 
"  suit  her  style/' 

"  As  most  men  do/'  retorted  the  Dowager. 

So  Mevronw  van  Bexelaer  departed  for  Deynnm  with  Jane  and 
G6cile,  the  Countess  having  declined  the  pleasure  of  Topsy's 
oompanyi  "because  Beinout  was  once  more  occupied  with  his 
lessons."  ^'  As  if  J  could  not  have  brought  Miss  Wilson,"  said 
Beinont's  disappointed  aunt.  Jane  had  pulled  a  fetce  at  the 
prospect  of  more  Deynum  in  winter,  "  Ton  can  draw,  you  know," 
suggested  her  plump  sister  Bolline.  "  Yes ;  that's  what  Tm  taken 
for/'  said  plain-spoken  Jane. 

The  Borcks  of  Bollingen  called  the  day  after  their  cousin's 
arrival,  most  unfortunately  missing  the  Count,  who  had  left  for  a 
period  of  "  duty "  at  the  palace.  They  were  almost  cordial  to 
Mevrouw  Elizabeth,  and  gracious  to  Margherita.  "  And  was  that 
dark,  olive-complexioned  boy  the  Countess's  son?" — the  lady 
from  Bollingen  put  up  her  eyeglass.  *'  He  is  very  handsome ;  do 
you  not  think  so,  John  ?  He  understands  French  ?  Oh,  never 
mind;  plenty  of  people  will  tell  him  that."  "  I  am  glad  we  are 
co-religionists,"  she  said  to  Margherita  in  parting,  not  knowing, 
or  forgetting,  the  Countess's  change  of  creed.  She  promised  to 
call  again. 

Margherita  "  did  not  care  "  as  long  as  she  knew  people  to  bow  to. 
Just  now  she  was  entirely  engrossed  by  the  construction  of  a  glass 
excrescence  to  her  sitting-room,  which  would  hang  like  a  huge 
balcony  over  the  moat.  She  took  her  visitors  to  see  this.  "  It 
does  not  match  a  bit  with  the  rest  of  the  fortress-like  building," 
said  Elizabeth.  *'  It  does  not/'  admitted  the  lady  of  Bollingen, 
frankly.  Margherita  knew  that  better  than  her  visitors,  but  she 
must  have  a  corner  for  her  plants  and  her  pets.  "  Did  Mevrouw 
Borck  like  pets?"  Mevrouw  Borck  detested  them,  and  had 
£artunately  not  observed  the  recumbent  Florizel,  who  had  soiled 
the  train  of  her  dress  during  the  visit.  It  was  Cecile  who  timidly 
Iiinted,  in  her  desire  to  say  something  kind,  that  houses  built  out 
of  the  water  were  known  to  be  less  damp  than  houses  beside  it. 
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The  Baroness  Borok,  tactless  as  she  herself  was,  lifted  her  per- 
petual eyeglass  and  looked  kindly  at  this  young  bearer  of  her 
name.  *'  Yon  must  come  and  stay  with  ns  some  day,  my  dear " 
she  said.  "We  ought  to  know  you  better."  C&ile  blushed 
crimson :  "I  should  be  delighted,  Mevrouw,  but  I  am  always  with 
grandmamma  Borck."  The  Baron  of  Bollingen  said  little  about 
the  yisit  on  the  way  home.  Once  only  he  opened  his  eyes,  in  the 
midst  of  his  wife's  chatter.  "  A  tragedy  in  six  words,''  he  said. 
''  I  am  always  with  grandmamma  Borck." 

And  Harry  Simmans  came  down  to  the  Castle,  to  visit  Mevrouw 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Count  asked  him,  after  dinner,  to  stay  for  a  day 
or  two.  Margherita  took  no  notice.  The  weather  being  milder, 
the  transfer  of  the  tropical  birds  had  been  sanctioned  by  their 
modical  attendant.  They  trayelled  down  in  glass  cases,  heated  by 
spirits  of  wine. 

"  They  are  all  that  is  left  me  of  home,"  said  the  Countess.  She 
cried  as  she  let  them  loose  in  the  "  excrescence." 

The  Countess's  only  son,  meanwhile,  released  from  his  early 
solitude,  made  friends  with  all  the  animate  and  inanimate  world 
around  him.  As  long  as  his  tutor  remained  away,  he  multiplied 
unpleasant  pets  and  fraternised  with  village  urchins ;  Monsieur  de 
Souza,  on  his  return,  represented  this  terrible  state  of  affairs  in 
no  measured  terms  to  the  Count.  "Ben^  a'cncanaUle,**  The 
words  fell  like  a  thunderbolt.  It  was  the  one  thing  which  his 
whole  education  had  been  destined  to  avoid.  The  poor  boy,  who  had 
been  debarred  from  the  friendship  of  his  equals,  found  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  such  children  as  could  not  distinguish  his  peculi- 
arities.   The  Count  listened  horror-struck.    "  Ben^  s^enocmaiUe.^^ 

"  He  never  reads,"  said  the  Countess.  "  Intercourse  with  great 
minds  is  the  sole  education.  I  have  always  said  so.  Go  into  the 
library.  Bene."  And  Beinout,  who  felt  bored,  wandered  away, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  along  the  endless  lines  of  books. 

"  Ma  cKere,  I  regretfully  disagree  with  you,"  said  the  Count, 
following  his  wife  into  her  boudoir.  "  The  boy  will  get  no  good 
from  all  the  rubbish  in  there.  I  never  read  through  half  a  dozen 
books  in  my  life,  except  when  I  was  working  for  my  degree. 
Beinout  is  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service.  And  for  that  he  is 
being  fitted  as  few  men  have  been.  He  is  learning  by  De  Souza's 
experience  what  others  have  to  learn  by  their  own." 

"  Of  course  he  will  become  a  diplomatist,"  replied  Margherita, 
languidly  arranging  some  striped  camellias.  "But  that  is  only 
the  background.  My  son  is  to  be  more  than  that — a  prophet,  a 
teacher,  an  immortal ! " 
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Sh?  "  said  the  Count.    "  Oh,  yon  mean :  Terses.    Don't  put 
ideas  into  his  head,  Margot.     Literature  wouldn't  keep 
^u  in  bonbons,  and,  besides,  it  isn't  work  for  a  gentleman." 
"And  Hugo,  then,  who  is  a  Count?     And  Musset?     And 
Chateaubriand  ?    And  Lamartine  ?  " 

"  Chateaubriand  ?  "  repeated  the  Count.  "  He  is  a  beefsteak — 
or  he  invented  one,  or  something.  What  has  he  to  do  with 
Ben4?" 

"Go  back  to  your diplomatic    ayocations,"    replied    the 

Countess  quietly.    "  And  leave  me  to  build  up  the  future  glory 
of  my  child." 

"But  why  not?"  said  Van  Eexelaer  carelessly,  looking  at  his 
watch.    "  As  long  as  you  make  a  gentleman  of  him  first." 

The  Countess  Margherita  dashed  her  flowers  violently  to  the 
ground.  "  Gentleman !  'Gentleman ! "  she  repeated,  "  I  am  sick 
of  the  re&ain ;  and  you.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  suppose  you  are  a 
type  of  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Bat— Margherita " 

She  came  close  to  him.  Involuntarily  he  shrank  back.  "A 
gentleman,"  she  said, "  is  a  man  who  breaks  all  the  commandments 
—genteelly,  and  who  keeps  his — linen  scrupulously  clean."  And 
she  quitted  the  room. 

Hilarius  was  left  standing  opposite  his  own  rather  stupid  face 
m  the  glass.  "  Follies ! "  he  said,  and  went  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with — never  mind. 

Surely  no  woman  was  ever  wholly  bad.  Sorely  not  even  the 
^t  of  men  was  ever  entirely  worthy  of  a  good  woman. 

Beinout  loitered  to  and  fro  along  the  great,  dim  library.  The 
weather  was  dreary  outside,  in  the  drip  of  a  wide-spread  thaw. 
There  had  been  no  books,  at  the  Hague,  except  his  mother's  boxes 
of  novels.  Novels  were  not  books.  These  latter  were  for  school- 
in&sters,  professors  and  such-like.  He  now  pulled  out  one  or 
two  from  curiosity,  philosophical  works  of  eighteenth-century 
Frenchmen. 

^  Merci,  maman"  he  said,  with  a  yawn,  as  he  replaced  them. 
He  knew,  disastrously,  that  his  father  thought  his  poetastic  mother 
a  fool. 

He  knew  also  that  they  differed  about  himself.  Even  now,  as 
ke  left  their  presence,  he  had  heard  the  Count  begin :  "  Ma  cJiere, 

I  regretfully  disagree  with  you "    A  moment  before  he  had 

1^  to  endure  the  most  vehement  reproaches  on  account  of  his 
^tercourse  with  the  village-lads.  Count  Hilarius  had  been 
ttritably  violent,  seeking  offence  where   Beinout   felt  there  was 
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none.  The  boy  considered  himself  aggrieyed  by  the  thought  that 
his  father  was  constantly  stopping  him  somewhere. 

Still  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  wandered  into  a  little 
nondescript  turret-chamber,  where  he  found  decile  engaged  at 
an  old  piano.  His  was  not  a  deeply  musical  nature,  but  at  this 
moment  the  melodious  majesty  of  Beethoyen  swept  solemnly  upon 
his  sullen  mood. 

He  stood  listening,  and  when  she  paused  and  looked  at  him— 
with  those  kind  gray  eyes  of  hers : 

"  What  do  you  do,  Freule,"  he  asked  suddenly,  "  when  you 
don't  understand  ?  " 

"  How  so,  Ben^  ?  "    This,  evidently,  was  a  case  in  point. 

**  About  what  people  want  you  to  do,  I  mean.  And  what  you 
ought  to." 

"  I  ask  God,"  said  Cecile  softly. 

*'  Dear  me !    I  thought  you  were  too  old  to  say  your  prayers  1 " 

The  young  Freule's  eyes  grew  troubled,  and  she  looked  as  if  she 
were  anxiously  searching  for  fit  expression.  But  she  only 
blushed  and  marmured,  **  Poor  Bene." 

Beinout  wandered  ojBf  into  the  hall.  Why  did  all  good  people 
pity  him  ?  Ever  since  he  could  remember,  Monsieur  de  Souza 
had  called  him  "  Fortune's  Fayourite." 

He  went  up  to  his  afternoon  lessons.  Tutor  and  pupil  were 
reading  together  the  memoirs  of  a  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambre  of 
Louis  le  Bien-aim6.  Beinout  thought  it  dull  work.  He  was 
blase  at  fourteen.  But  that  was  what  the  Count  had  always 
wanted:  ''There  is  no  strength  in  the  world,"  said  Count 
Bexelaer,  ''equiyalent  to  beginning  life  UaseJ' 

But  it  had  neyer  struck  him  that  Beinout,  weary  of  his  great 
world's  littleness,  might  look  out  for  another.  Count  Bexelaer 
did  not  know  there  was  another  world. 
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By  MARY  OHOLMONDELEr, 
AuTHOB  OF  'The  Danvees  Jewels,'   *Sie  Ohaeles  Danvers,*  ifec. 

Chapteb  XXXVI. 

"Et  sonvent  au  moment  ou  Ton  crojait  tenir 
Une  esp^rance,  on  voit  que  c'est  nn  souvenir." 

Victor  Hugo. 

WHEN  Colonel  Tempest  lay  in  a  precarious  condition  owing  to 
the  unexpected  explosion  of  a  revolver  which  he  was  taking 
to  his  gun-maker,  and  which  he  helieved  to  be  unloaded — when 
this  fatality  occurred,  Mrs.  C!ourtenay  somewhat  relaxed  the 
stringency  of  her  usual  demeanour  to  him,  and  allowed  his 
daughter  to  be  with  him  constantly  in  the  hospital  to  which  he 
was  first  conveyed,  and  afterwards  in  his  rooms  in  Brook  Street 
when  he  was  sufficiently  convalescent  to  be  conveyed  thither. 

Colonel  Tempest  was  a  trying  patient;  in  one  sense  he 
was  not  a  patient  at  all;  melting  into  querulous  tears  when 
.  denied  a  sardine  on  toast  for  which  his  soul  thirsted,  the 
application  of  which  would  infallibly  have  separated  his  soul 
from  his  body ;  and  bemoaning  continually,  when  consciousness 
"WBS  vouchsafed  to  him,  the  neglect  of  his  children  and  the 
callousness  of  his  friends.  Di  bore  it  with  equanimity.  It  is 
only  true  accusations  which  one  feels  obliged  to  contradict.  She 
"-'^  not  love  her  father,  and  his  continual  appeals  to  her  pity  and 
lUial  devotion  touched  her  but  little.  Colonel  Tempest  confided 
to  bis  nurse  in  the  night-watches  that  he  was  the  parent  of 
liettrtless  children,  and  when  Di  took  her  place  in  the  daytime, 
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reyiled  the  nurse's  greed,  who,  whether  he  was  suffering  or  not, 
could  eat  a  large  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

"  I  hate  nurses,"  he  would  say.  "  Your  poor  mother  had  such 
a  horrid  nurse  when  Archie  was  horn.  I  could  not  bear  her, 
always  making  difficulties  and  restrictions,  and  locking  the  door, 
and  then  complaining  to  the  doctor  because  I  rattled  the  lock. 
I  urged  your  mother  to  part  with  her  wheneyer  she  was  not  in 
the  room.  But  she  only  cried,  and  said  she  could  not  do  without 
her,  and  that  she  was  kind  to  her.  That  was  your  mother  all 
oyer.  She  always  sided  against  me.  I  must  say  she  knew  the 
yalue  of  tears,  did  your  poor  mother.  She  cried  herself  into 
hysterics  when  I  rang  the  front  door  bell  at  four  in  the  morning 
because  I  had  gone  out  without  a  latch-key.  I  suppose  she 
expected  me  to  sit  all  night  on  the  step.  And  first  the  nurse  and 
then  the  doctor  spoke  to  me  about  agitating  her,  and  said  it  was 
doing  her  harm ;  so  I  just  walked  straight  out  of  the  house,  and 
neyer  set  foot  in  it  again  for  a  month  till  they  had  both  cleared 
out.    They  oyerreached  themselyes  that  time." 

Archie,  who  looked  in  once  a  day  for  the  space  of  ten  seconds, 
came  in  for  the  largest  share  of  Colonel  Tempest's  reproaches. 

''  I  don't  like  sick  people,"  that  young  gentleman  was  wont  to 
remark.  "  Don't  understand  'em.  No  use.  Nursing  not  in  my 
line.    Better  out  of  the  way." 

So,  with  the  consideration  of  his  kind,  he  was  so  good  as  to 
keep  out  of  it,  while  Colonel  Tempest  wept  salt  tears  into  his 
already  too  salt  beef-tea  (it  was  always  too  salt  or  not  salt 
enough),  and  remarked  with  bitterness  that  he  could  hare  fancied 
a  sardine,  and  that  other  people's  sons  nursed  their  parents  when 
they  were  at  death's  door.  Young  Grandcourt  had  neyer  left  hu 
father's  bedside  for  three  weeks  when  he  had  pneumonia;  but 
Archie,  it  seemed,  was  different. 

**  My  children  are  not  much  comfort  to  me,"  he  told  the  doctor 
as  regularly  as  he  put  out  his  tongue. 

**  John  might  have  come,"  he  said  one  day  to  Di.  "  He  got  out 
of  it  by  sending  a  cheque,  but  I  think  he  might  haye  taken  the 
trouble  just  to  come  and  see  whether  I  was  aliye  or  dead." 

"  Jolm  is  ill  himself,"  said  Di. 

"  John  is  always  ill,"  said  Colonel  Tempest,  fretfully,  with  the 
half-memory  of  convalescence — ''always  ailing  and  coddling 
himself;  and  yet  he  has  twice  my  physique.  John  grows  coarse- 
looking — very  coarse.  I  fancy  he  is  a  large  eater.  I  remember 
he  was  ill  in  the  summer.  I  went  to  see  him.  I  was  always 
sitting  with  him ;  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  the  matter 
with  him.    I  think  he  gives  way." 
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**  Perhaps  it  is  a  family  failing/'  said  Di,  who  was  beginmng 
fa  discoyer  what  a  continual  bottling  np  and  corking  down  o 
fffisfTescent  irritation  is  comprised  nnder  the  name  of  patience. 

How  many  weeks  was  it  after  Di's  return  to  London  when  a 
ebmd  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand  arose  on  the  clear  horizon  of 
thai  secret  happiness  which  no  amount  of  qnernlonsness  on 
Colonel  Tempest's  part  could  eflfectually  dim?  It  was  a  very 
Boall  cloud.  It  took  the  shape  of  a  card  with  John's  name  on  it, 
who  had  come  to  Brook  Street  to  inquire  after  his  uncle. 

**  He  is  in  London.  He  will  call  this  afternoon/'  said  Di  to 
herself;  and  as  Colonel  Tempest  happened  to  be  too  sleepy  to 
wish  to  be  read  to,  she  left  him  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
hurried  home.  And  she  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  sat  indoors  all  that 
iftonoon,  though  they  had  been  lent  a  carriage,  and  they  waited 
to  make  tea  till  after  the  time ;  and  whenever  the  door  bell  rang^ 
His.  Gourtenay's  hands  shook  quite  as  much  as  Di's.  And 
Aimless,  foolish  persons  called,  but  John  did  not  call. 

"  He  is  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Courtenay  in  the  dusk,  '^  or  he  has  been» 
prevented  coming.    There  is  some  reason.    He  will  write." 

"Yes,"  said  Di,  "he  will  come  when  he  can."  But  never- 
theless a  little  shiver  of  doubt  crept  into  her  heart  for  the  first 
time.  "  If  I  had  been  in  his  place,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  should 
have  come  ill  or  well,  and  I  should  not  have  been  prevented." 

She  put  the  thought  aside  instantly  as  unreasonable,  but  the 
shy  dread  she  had  previously  felt  of  meeting  him  changed  to  a. 
resttess  longing  just  to  see  hhn,  just  to  be  reassured. 

To  be  loved  by  one  we  love  is,  after  all,  so  incredible  a 
levelaticm  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  human  nature  seeks  after 
ft  agn.    Only  a  great  self-esteem  finds  love  easy  to  believe  in. 

The  days  passed,  and  linked  themselves  to  weeks.  Was  it 
&noy,  or  did  Mrs.  Courtenay  become  graver  day  by  day  ?  and  Di 
leo^nbered  with  misgiving  a  certain  note  which  she  had  written 

to  John  the  morning  ^e  left  Overleigh.    The  little  cloud  grew. 

One  afternoon  Di  came  in  rather  later  than  usual,  and  after  a, 
g^ce  round  the  room,  which  had  become  habitual  to  her,  sat 
down  by  her  grandmother,  and  poured  out  tea. 

"Any  callers,  granny  ?  " 

"One— Archie." 

Di  sighed.  Coming  home  had  always  the  possibility  in  it  of 
fa&ig  some  one  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  or  a  note  on  the 
hH  table.    Yet  neither  possibility  happened. 

**Ardiie  came  to  say  that  the  doctor  thinks  your  father  does 
noi  gain  ground,  and  that  he  might  be  moved  to  the  seaside  with 
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advantage.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  you  could  go  with  him. 
He  can't  get  leave  himself  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days.  I 
said  I  would  allow  you  to  do  so,  if  he  took  your  father  down 
himself,  and  got  him  settled.  He  can  do  that  in  two  days,  and 
he  ought  to  take  his  share.  He  has  left  everything  to  you  so 
far.  He  mentioned/'  continued  Mrs.  Gourtenay  with  an  effort, 
'^  that  he  had  met  John  at  the  Carlton  yesterday,  and  that  he 
was  all  right,  and  able  to  go  about  again  as  usual  He  went 
back  to  Overleigh  to-day." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  What  do  you  think,  granny  ?"  said  Di  at  last. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  at  Overleigh? " 

"  Two  months." 

"  When  you  were  there  did  you  allow  John  to  see  that  yon 
had  changed  your  mind,  or  were  you  friendly  with  him,  as  you 
used  to  be  ?    Nothing  discourages  men  so  much  as  that." 

"  No ;  I  tried  to  be,  but  I  could  not.  I  don't  know  what  I  was, 
except  very  uncomfortable." 

^'Had  he  any  real  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  without 
interruption  ?  " 

Di  remembered  the  half-hour  in  the  entresol  sitting-room.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  her  till  that  moment  that  certainly,  if  he 
had  wished  to  do  so,  he  could  have  spoken  to  her  then. 

^'  Tes,"  she  said,  "  he  had ;  and,"  she  added,  ''  I  am  sure  he 
knew  I  liked  him.  If  he  did  not  know  it  then,  I  am  quite  sure 
he  knows  it  now.    I  wrote  a  note." 

«  What  kind  of  note  ?  " 

"Oh,  granny,  that  is  just  it.  I  don't  know  what  kind  it  was. 
It  seemed  natural  at  the  time.  I  can't  remember  exactly  what  I 
said.  I've  tried  to,  often.  It  was  written  in  such  a  hurry,  for 
you  telegraphed  for  me,  and  I  had  been  up  all  night  waiting  to 
hear  whether  he  was  to  live  or  die,  and  it  was  so  dreadful  to  have 
to  go  away  without  a  word." 

Mrs.  Gourtenay  leaned  back  in  her  chair.    She  seemed  tired. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  think,"  said  Di  again. 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Gourtenay,  "that  if  John  had  been 
seriously  attached  to  you,  he  would  either  have  come,  or  have 
answered  your  letter  by  this  time.  I  am  afraid  we  have  made  a 
mistake." 

Di  did  not  answer.    The  world  was  crumbling  down  around  her. 

"  I  may  be  making  one  now,"  said  Mrs.  Gourtenay ;  "  but  it 
appears  to  me  he  has  had  every  opportunity  given  him,  and  he 
has  made  no  use  of  them.  Men  worth  their  salt  make  their 
opportunities,  but  if  they  don't  even  take  them  when  they  are 
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ready-made  to  their  band,  they  cannot  be  in  earnest.  Women 
don't  realise  what  a  hateful  position  a  man  is  in  who  is  deeply  in 
love,  and  who  has  no  knowledge  of  whether  it  is  returned  or  not. 
Ho  won't  remain  in  it  any  longer  than  he  can  help." 

"John  is  not  in  that  position,"  said  Di,  colouring  painfully. 
"Granny,  why  don't  you  reproach  me  for  writing  that  letter  ?  '* 

"  Because,  my  dear,  though  I  regret  it  more  than  I  can  say,  I 
Bhonld  have  done  the  same  in  your  place." 

"  And — and  what  would  you  do  now  in  my  place  ?  " 

''This,''  said  Mrs.  Courtenay.  ''  You  cannot  dismiss  the  subject 
from  your  mind,  but  whenever  it  comes  into  your  thoughts,  hold 
steadily  before  you  the  one  fact  that  he  is  certainly  aware  you  are 
attached  to  him,  and  he  has  not  acted  on  that  knowledge." 

"They  say  men  don't  care  for  anything  when  once  they  know 
they  can  have  it,"  said  Di,  hoarsely,  pride  wringing  the  words 
out  of  her.  "  Perhaps  John  is  like  that.  He  knows  I — am  only 
waiting  to  be  asked." 

"  Fools  say  many  things,"  returned  Mrs.  Courtenay.  "  That  is 
about  as  true  as  that  women  don't  care  for  their  children  when 
they  get  them.  A  few  unnatural  ones  don't ;  the  others  do.  I 
have  seen  much  trouble  caused  by  love  affairs.  After  middle  life 
most  people  decry  them,  especially  those  who  have  had  super- 
ficial ones  themselves ;  for  there  is  seldom  any  love  at  all  in  the 
mutual  attraction  of  two  young  people,  and  the  elders  know  very 
well  that  if  it  is  judiciously  checked  it  can  also  be  judiciously 
replaced  by  something  else.  But  a  real  love  which  comes  to 
uothing  is  more  like  the  death  of  an  only  child  than  anything 
else.  It  is  a  death.  The  great  thing  is  to  regard  it  so.  I  have 
bown  women  go  on  year  after  year  waiting,  as  we  have  been 
ddng  during  the  last  two  months,  refusing  to  believe  in  its 
death;  believing,  instead,  in  some  misunderstanding;  building 
lip  theories  to  account  for  alienation ;  clinging  to  the  idea  that 
things  might  have  turned  out  differently  if  only  so-and-so  had 
I)een  more  tactful,  if  they  had  not  refused  a  certain  invitation,  if 
something  they  had  said  which  might  yet  be  explained  had  not  been 
misconstrued.  And  all  the  time  there  is  no  misunderstanding, 
BO  need  of  explanation.  The  position  is  simple  enough.  No  man 
is  daunted  by  such  things  except  in  women's  imaginations, 
^t  men  want  they  will  try  to  obtain,  unless  there  is  some 
positive  bar,  such  as  poverty.  And  if  they  don't  try,  remember 
the  inference  is  mre,  that  they  don't  really  want  it." 
Bi  did  not  answer.    Her  face  had  taken  a  set  look,  which  for 

&e  first  time  reminded  Mrs.  Courtenay  of  her  mother.    She  had 
often  seeoi  the  other  Diana  look  like  that. 
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"My  child,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her  soft  old  hand,  and 
laying  it  on  the  cold  denched  one,  ''a  death  eTon  of  what  is 
dearest  to  ns,  and  a  funeral  and  a  headstone  to  mark  the  place, 
hard  as  it  is,  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  death  in  life  of  an 
existence  which  is  always  dragging  about  a  corpse.  I  haye  seen 
that  not  once  nor  twice.    I  want  to  saye  you  from  that" 

Di  laid  her  face  for  a  moment  on  the  kind  hand. 

"  I  will  bury  my  dead,"  she  said. 


Chaptbb  xxxvn. 

"And  now  we  believe  in  evil 

Where  once  we  believed  in  good. 
The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
Are  easily  imderstood." 

Oordan. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  our  human  destinies  are  too  often  bo 
constituted  that  with  our  own  hands  we  may  annul  in  one  hour — 
our  hour  of  weakness — the  long,  slow  work  of  our  strength; 
annul  the  self-conquest  and  the  renunciation  of  our  best  years. 
We  ought  to  be  thankful  when  the  gate  of  the  irrevocable  closes 
behind  us,  and  the  power  to  defeat  ourselves  is  at  last  taken  from 
us.  For  he  who  has  once  solemnly  and  with  conviction  renounced, 
and  then,  for  no  new  cause,  has  taken  to  himself  again  that 
which  he  renounced,  has  broken  the  mainspring  of  his  life. 

John  went  early  the  following  morning  to  London,  for  he  had 
business  with  three  men,  and  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  seen 
them,  and  had  shut  that  gate  upon  himself  for  ever. 

So  early  had  he  started  that  it  was  barely  midday  when  he 
reached  Lord  Frederick's  chambers.  The  valet  told  him  that  his 
lordship  was  still  in  bed,  and  could  see  no  one ;  but  John  went 
up  to  his  bedroom,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  It  is  I — John  Tempest,"  he  said,  and  went  in. 

Lord  Frederick  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  sallow  and  shrunk  like  a 
mummy,  in  a  blue  watered-silk  dressing-gown.  His  thin  hair 
was  brushed  up  into  a  crest  on  the  top  of  his  head.  The  bed 
was  littered  with  newspapers  and  letters.  There  was  a  tray 
before  him,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  chipping  an  egg  as  John 
came  in. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  and  looked  first  with  surprised  dis- 
pleasure, and  then  with  attention,  at  his  visitor. 

''  Good  morning,"  he  said ;  and  he  went  on  tapping  his  egg' 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  "  hard-boiled  again ! " 
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John  looked  at  him  as  a  plagne-stricken  man  might  look  at  the 
carcase  of  some  obscene  animal  found  rotting  in  his  T^ater-spring. 
Lord  Frederick's  varied  experiences  had  made  him  familiar 
with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  those  outbursts  of  anger  and 
distress  which  he  designated  under  the  all-embracing  term  of 
"  scenes."  He  felt  idly  curious  to  know  what  this  man  with  his 
fierce  white  face  had  to  say  to  him. 

"Oblige  me  by  sitting  down/*  he  said;  "you  are  in  my 
light." 

"I  haye  been  reading  my  mother's  letters  to  you/'  said  John, 
still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  stammering  in  his 
speech.  He  had  not  reckoned  for  the  blind  paroxysm  of  rage 
which  had  sprung  up  at  the  mere  sight  of  Lord  Frederick,  and 
was  spinning  him  like  a  leaf  in  a  whirlwind. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Lord  Frederick,  raising  his  eyebrows,  and 
carefully  taking  the  shell  off  his  egg.  "I  don't  care  about 
reading  old  letters  myself,  especially  the  private  correspondence 
of  other  people;  but  tastes  differ.  You  do,  it  seems.  I  had 
imagined  the  particular  letters  you  allude  to  had  been  burnt." 
"  My  mother  intended  to  burn  them." 

**  It  would  certainly  haye  been  wiser  to  do  so,  but  probably  for 
that  reason  they  remained  undest]*oyed.    From  time  immemorial 
womankind  has  shown  a  marked  repugnance  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense." 
"I  haye  burnt  them." 

"  Just  80,"  said  Lord  Frederick,  helping  himself  to  salt ;  "  I 
commend  your  prudence.    Had  you  burnt  them  unread,  I  should 
haye  been  able  to  commend  your  sense  of  honour  also." 
"What  do  you  know  about  honour  ?  "  said  John. 
The  two  men  looked  hard  at  each  other. 

"  That  remark,'*  said  Lord  Frederick,  joining  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  and  half  shutting  his  eyes,  "  is  a  direct  insult.  To  insult 
a  man  with  whom  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  quarrel  is,  in  my 
opinion,  John,  an  error  of  judgment.  We  will  consider  it  one,  and 
as  such  I  will  let  it  pass.  The  letters,  I  presume,  contained 
nothing  of  which  you  were  not  already  aware  ?  " 
"  Only  the  fact  that  I  am  your  illegitimate  son." 
"I  deplore  your  coarseness  of  expression.  You  certainly  have 
not  inherited  it  from  me.  But,  my  dear  Galahad,  it  is  impossible 
that  even  your  youth  and  innocence  should  not  have  known  of  my 
fendresae  for  your  mother." 

^  Is  that  the  last  new  name  for  adultery  ?  "  said  John  huskily, 
advancing  a  step  nearer  the  bed.  His  face  was  livid ;  his  eyes 
burned.    He  held  his  hands  clenched  lest  they  should  rush  out 
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and  wrench  away  all  semblance  of  life  and  humanity  from  that 
figure  in  the  watered-silk  dressing-gown. 

Lord  Frederick  lay  back  on  his  pillows,  and  looked  at  him 
steadily.  He  was  without  fear,  but  it  appeared  to  him  ,  that  he 
was  about  to  die.  The  laws  of  his  country,  of  conscience  and  of 
principle,  all  the  protection  that  envelops  life,  seemed  to  have 
receded  from  him,  to  have  slipped  away  into  the  next  room,  or 
downstairs  with  the  valet.  They  would  come  back,  no  doubt,  in 
time,  but  they  might  be  a  little  late,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

"  He  has  strong  hands,  like  mine,"  he  said  to  himself,  his  pale 
unflinching  eyes  fixed  upon  his  sou's  ;  while  a  remembrance  slid 
through  his  mind  of  how  once,  years  ago,  he  had  choked  the  life 
out  of  a  mastiff  which  had  turned  on  him,  and  how  long  the  heavy 
brute  had  taken  to  die. 

^'  Do  not  spill  the  coffee,"  he  said  quietly,  after  a  moment. 

John  started  violently,  and  wheeled  away  from  him  like  a  man 
regaining  consciousness  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss.  Lord  Frederick 
put  out  his  lean  hand  and  went  on  with  his  breakfast. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"John,"  said  Lord  Frederick  at  last,  not  without  a  certain 
dignity,  '^  the  world  is  as  it  is.  We  did  not  make  it,  and  we  are 
not  responsible  for  it.  If  there  is  any  one  who  set  it  going,  it 
is  his  own  look  out.  Beproach  him,  it  you  can  find  him.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  live  in  it ;  and  we  can't  live  in  it,  I  tell  you  we 
can't  exist  in  it,  with  any  comfort  until  we  realise  that  it  is  rotten 
to  the  core." 

John  was  leaning  against  the  window-sill  shaking  like  a  reed. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  for  one  awful  moment  he  had  been 
in  helL 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  better  than  other  men,"  continued  Lord 
Frederick.  ''  Men  and  women  are  men  and  women ;  and  if  you 
persist  in  thinking  them  angels,  especially  the  latter,  you  will  pay 
for  your  mistake." 

'*  I  am  paying,"  said  John. 

''Possibly.  Tou  seem  to  have  sustained  a  shock.  It  is 
incredible  to  me  that  you  did  not  know  beforehand  what  the 
letters  told  you.  Wedding-rings  don't  make  a  greater  resem- 
blance between  father  and  son  than  there  is  between  you 
and  me." 

Lord  Frederick  looked  at  the  stooping  figure  of  the  young  mas, 
leaning  spent  and  motionless  against  the  window,  his  arms 
hanging  by  his  sides.  He  held  what  he  called  his  prudishness  in 
contempt,  but  he  respected  an  element  in  him  which  he  would 
have  termed  "  grit." 
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'  You  are  stronger  built  than  I  am,  John/'  he  said,  with  a  touch 
of  pride,  **  and  wider  in  the  chest.  Come,  bygones  are  bygones. 
Shake  hands."     . 

"I  can't,"  said  John.  "I  don't  know  that  I  could  on  my 
aeconnt,  but  anyhow  not  on  hers" 

''  H'm !  And  so  this  was  the  information  which  you  rushed  in 
without  leave  to  spring  upon  me  ?  " 

''  It  was,  together  with  the  fact  that  of  course  I  withdraw  in 
favour  of  Colonel  Tempest,  the  heir-at-law.  I  am  going  on  to  him 
from  here." 

Lord  Frederick  reared  himself  slowly  in  his  bed,*  his  brown 
hands  clutching  the  bed-clothes  like  eagles'  talons. 

"  You  are  going  to  own  your " 

"  My  shame — yes ;  not  yours.  You  need  not  be  alarmed.  Your 
name  shall  not  be  brought  in.  If  I  take  the  name  of  Fane,  it  will 
only  be  because  it  was  my  mother's." 

"  Bat  you  said  you  had  burned  the  letters." 
"  I  have.    I  don't  see  what  difference  that  makes.    The  fact 
that  they  are  burnt  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  I  am — nobody, 
and  he  is  the  legal  heir." 
^* And  you  mean  to  tell  him  so?  " 
"I  do." 

"To  commit  suicide  ?  " 
"Social  suicide — ^yes." 

"Fool ! "  said  Lord  Frederick,  in  a  voice  which  lost  none  of  its 
force  because  it  was  barely  above  a  whisper. 
John  did  not  answer. 

"Leave  the  room,"  said  the  outraged  parent,  turning  his  face 
to  the  wall,  the  bed-clothes  and  the  tray  trembling  exceedingly. 
''I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you.  You  need  not  come 
to  me  when  you  are  penniless.  Do  you  hear  ?  I  disown  you. 
Leave  me.    I  will  never  speak  to  you  again." 

"I  hope  to  God  you  never  will,"  said  John;  and  he  took  up  his 
hat  and  went  out. 

He  had  settled  his  account  with  the  first  of  the  three  people 
whom  he  had  come  to  London  to  see.  From  Lord  Frederick's 
chambers  he  went  straight  to  Colonel  Tempest's  lodgings  in 
Brook  Street.  But  Colonel  Tempest  had  that  morning  departed 
with  his  son  to  Brighton,  and  John,  momentarily  thrown  off  his 
Mile  of  action  by  that  simple  occurrence,  stared  blankly  at  the 
landlady,  and  then  went  to  his  club  and  sat  down  to  write  to  him. 
There  was  no  question  of  waiting.  Like  a  man  walking  across 
Niagara  on  a  tight  rope,  it  was  no  time  to  think,  to  hesitate,  to 
look  round.    John  kept  his  eyes  riveted  to  one  point,  and  shut 
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his  ears  to  the  roar  of  the  torrent  b^low  him,  in  which  a  moment's 
giddiness  wonld  engulf  him. 

It  iiras  afternoon  by  this  time.  As  he  sat  writing  at  a  table 
in  one  of  the  bay  windows,  a  familiar  Toice  spoke  to  him.  It  was 
Lord  Hemsworth.  They  had  not  met  since  the  night  of  the 
ice  camiyaL  Lord  Hemsworth's  face  had  quite  lost  its  boyish 
expression. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better,  Tempest,"  he  said  with  obvious  con- 
straint, looking  narrowly  at  him.  Could  Di's  accepted  lover  wear 
so  grey  and  stem  a  look  as  this  ? 

John  replied  that  he  was  well;  and  then,  with  sndden 
recollection  of  Mitty's  account  of  Lord  Hemsworth's  conduct 
during  that  memorable  night,  began  to  thank  him,  and  stopped 
short. 

The  room  was  empty. 

"  It  was  on  lier  account,"  said  Lord  Hemsworth. 

John  did  not  answer.  It  was  that  conviction  which  had  pulled 
him  up. 

Lord  Hemsworth  waited  some  time  for  John  to  speak,  and  then 
he  said — 

"  You  know  about  me.  Tempest,  and  why  I  was  on  the  ice  that 
night.    Well,  I  have  kept  out  of  the  way  for  three  months  under 

the  belief  that — I  should  hear  any  day  that I  am  not  such 

a  fool  as  to  pit  myself  against  you — I  don't  want  to  be  a  nuisance 
to_—  But  it's  three  months.  For  God's  sake  tell  me  ;  are  you 
on  or  are  you  not  ?  " 

**  I  am  not,"  said  John. 

"  Then  I  will  try  my  luck,"  said  the  other. 

He  went  out,  and  John  knew  that  he  had  gone  to  try  it  there 
and  then,  and  sat  motionless,  with  his  hand  across  his  mouth 
and  his  unfinished  letter  before  him,  until  the  servant  came  to 
close  the  shutters. 


Chaptee  xxxvni. 

"We  live  together  years  and  years, 
And  leave  unsounded  still 
Each  other's  springs  of  hopes  and  fears. 
Each  other's  depths  of  will." — Lord  Hougliion. 

But  still  more  bewildering  is  the  way  in  which  we  live  years  and 
years  with  ourselves  in  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  powers  that  lie 
dormant  beneath  the  surface  of  character.  The  day  comes  when 
vital  forces  of  which  we  know  nothing  arise  within  us,  and  break 
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like  glass  the  even  tenor  of  oar  lives.  The  quiet  hoars,  the 
legnlated  thoughts,  the  peaceful  aspiration  after  things  hut  little 
set  above  us,  where  are  they  ?  The  angel  with  the  sword  drives 
ns  out  of  our  Eden  to  shiver  in  the  wilderness  of  an  entirely 
changed  existence,  unrecognisable  by  ourselves,  though  perhaps 
lived  in  the  same  external  groove,  the  same  divisions  of  time, 
among  the  same  faces  as  before. 

Day  succeeded  day  in  Di's  life,  each  day  adding  one  more  stone 
to  the  prison  in  which  it  seemed  as  if  an  inexorable  hand  were 
walling  her  up. 

'^I  will  not  give  in.  I  will  turn  my  mind  to  other  things,"  she 
said  to  herseK.  And — there  were  no  other  things;  all  lesser 
lights  were  blown  out.  The  heart,  when  it  is  swept  into  the 
grasp  of  a  great  love,  is  ruthlessly  torn  from  the  hundred  minute 
ties  and  interests  that  heretofore  held  it  to  life.  The  little  fibres 
and  tendrils  of  a£fections  which  have  gradually  grown  round 
certain  objects  are  snapped  off  from  the  roots ;  they  cease  to  exist. 
The  pang  of  love  is  that  there  is  no  escape  from  it.  It  has  the 
same  tension  as  sleeplessnesa 

Di  struggled  and  was  not  defeated ;  but  some  victories  are  as 
sad  as  defeats.  During  the  struggle  she  lost  something — what 
was  it  ? — that  had  been  to  many  her  greatest  charm.  Women  were 
unanimous  in  deploring  how  she  had  "  gone  off."  There  was  a 
thinness  in  her  cheek,  and  a  blue  line  under  her  deep  eyes.  Her 
beauty  remained,  but  it  was  not  the  same  beauty.  Mrs.  Courtenay 
noticed  with  a  pang  that  she  was  growing  like  her  mother. 

Easter  came,  and  with  it  the  wedding  of  Miss  Grupps  and  the 
Honourable  Augustus  Lumley,  youngest  son  of  Lord  Mortgage. 
Miss  Crupps'  young  heart  had  long  inclined  towards  Mr.  Lumley ; 
but  on  the  occasion  of  seeing  him  blackened  as  a  Christy  Minstrel, 
she  had  finally  succumbed  into  a  state  of  giggling  admiration, 
which  plainly  showed  the  state  of  her  affections.  So  he  cut  the 
word  "  yes  "  out  of  a  newspaper,  and  told  her  that  was  what  she 
was  to  say  to  him,  and  amid  a  series  of  delightful  cackles  they 
were  engaged.  Di  went  to  the  wedding,  looking  so  pale  that  it 
was  whispered  that  Mr.  Lumley  and  his  tambourine  had  won  her 
heart  as  well  as  that  of  his  adoring  bride. 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  shortly  afterwards,  Di  was  sitting  alone 
indoors,  her  grandmother  having  gone  out  driving  with  a  friend. 
She  told  herself  that  she  ought  to  go  out,  but  she  remained 
Bitting  with  her  hands  in  her  lap.  Every  duty,  every  tiny 
decision,  every  small  household  matter,  had  become  of  late  an 
intolerable  burden.  Even  to  put  a  handful  of  flowers  into  water 
required  an  effort  of  will  which  it  was  irksome  to  make. 
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She  had  stayed  in  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  gown  she  was 
to  wear  that  night  at  the  Speaker's.  As  she  looked  at  the  card  to 
make  sure  it  was  the  right  evening,  she  remembered  that  it  was 
at  the  Speaker's  she  had  first  met  John,  just  a  year  ago.  One 
year.  How  absurd !  Five,  ten,  fifteen !  She  tried  to  recollect 
what  her  life  could  have  been  like  before  he  had  come  into  it ; 
but  it  seemed  to  start  from  that  point,  and  to  have  had  no 
significance  before. 

''  I  must  go  out,"  she  said  again ;  and  at  that  moment  the  door 
bell  rang,  and,  although  Mri.  Courtenay  was  out,  some  one 
was  admitted.  The  door  opened,  and  Lord  Hemsworth  was 
announced. 

There  is,  but  men  are  fortunately  not  in  a  position  to  be  aware 
of  it,  a  lamentable  uniformity  in  their  manner  of  opening 
up  certain  subjects.  Di  knew  in  a  moment  from  previous 
experience  what  he  had  come  for.  He  wondered,  as  he  stumbled 
through  a  labyrinth  of  platitudes  about  the  weather,  how  he  could 
broach  the  subject  without  alarming  her.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  had  done  so  by  his  manner  of  coming  into  the  room,  and  that 
he  had  been  refused  before  he  had  finished  shaking  hands. 

Di  was  horribly  sorry  for  him  while  he  talked  about — whatever 
he  did  talk  about.  Neither  noticed  what  it  was  at  the  time^  or 
remembered  it  afterwards.  She  was  grateful  to  him  for  not 
alluding  even  in  the  most  distant  manner  to  their  last  meeting. 
She  remembered  that  she  had  clung  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
called  her  by  her  Christian  name,  but  she  was  too  callous  to  be 
ashamed  at  the  recollection.  It  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
another  humiliation  which  had  come  upon  her  a  little  later. 

''  It  is  no  good  beating  about  the  bush/'  said  Lord  Hemsworth 
at  last,  after  he  had  beaten  it  till  there  wa^,  so  to  speak,  nothing 
left  of  it.  "  I  have  come  up  to  London  for  one  thing,  and  I  have 
come  here  for  one  thing,  which  is — to  ask  you  to  marry  me. 
Don't  speak — don't  say  anything  just  for  a  moment,"  he  continued 
hurriedly,  raising  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  a  rebuff.  "  For  Gh)d's 
sake  don't  stop  me.  I've  kept  it  in  so  long  I  must  say  it,  and  you 
must  hear  me." 

She  let  him  say  it.  And  he  got  it  out  with  stumbling  and 
difficulty  and  long  gaps  between — got  out  in  shaking  common- 
places a  tithe  of  the  love  he  had  for  her.  And  all  the  time  Di 
thought  if  it  might  only  have  been  some  one  else  who  was  uttering 
those  halting  words !  (I  wonder  how  many  men  have  proposed  and 
been  accepted  while  the  woman  has  said  to  herself,  "  If  it  had 
only  been  some  one  else  !  ") 

Despair  at  his  inability  to  express  himself,  and  at  her  silence, 
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seized  him  :  as  if  it  mattered  a  pin  how  he  expressed  himself  if 
she  had  been  willing  to  listen. 

"  If  you  understood,"  he  said  over  and  over  again,  with  the 
monotonous  reiteration  of  a  piano-tuner,  "  you  would  not  refase 
me.  I  know  you  are  going  to,  hut  if  only  you  understood  you 
would  not.  You  would  not  have  the  heart.  It's — it's  just  every- 
thing to  me."  And  Lord  Hems  worth — oh,  bathos  of  modern 
life  ! — looked  into  his  hat. 

"liord  Hemsworth,"  said  Di,  "have  I  ever  given  you  any 
encouragement  ?  " 

"None,"  he  replied.  "People  might  think  you  had,  hut  yoi^ 
never  did.  I  knew  better.  I  never  misunderstood  you.  I  know 
you  don't  care  a  straw  about  me ;  but — oh,  Di,  you  have  not  your 
equal  in  the  world.  There's  no  woman  to  compare  with  you.  I 
don't  see  how  you  could  care  for  anyone  like  me.  Of  course  you 
don't.  I  would  not  expect  it.  But  if— if  you  would  only  marry 
me — I  -would  be  content  with  very  little.  I've  looked  at  it  all 
round.  I  would  be  content  with — very  little." 
There  was  a  long  silence. 

What  woman  whose  love  has  been  slighted  can  easily  reject  a 
great  devotion? 

"  I  think,"  said  Di,  after  several  false  starts  to  speak,  "  that  if 
I  only  considered  myself  I  would  marry  you ;  but  there  is  the 
happiness  of  one  other  person  to  think  of — yours '^ 
"  I  can't  have  any  apart  from  you." 

"  You  would  have  none  with  me.    If  it  is  miserable  to  care  for 
any  one  who  is  indifferent,  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  more 
miserable  to  be  married  to  that  person." 
"  Not  if  it  were  you." 
"  Yes,  if  it  were  I." 

"  I  would  take  the  risk,"  said  Lord  Hemsworth,  who  held,  in 
common  with  most  men,  the  rooted  conviction  that  a  woman  will 
become  attached  to  any  husband,  however  little  she  cares  for  her 
lover.  It  is  precisely  this  conviction  which  makes  the  average 
marriages  of  the  present  day  such  mediocre  affairs ;  which  serves 
to  place  worldly  or  facile  women,  or  those  whose  affections  have 
never  been  called  out,  at  the  head  of  so  many  homes;  as  the 
mothers  of  the  new  generation  from  which  we  hope  so  much. 

"  I  would  take  any  risk,"  repeated  Lord  Hemsworth,  doggedly.  "  I 
would  rather  be  unhappy  with  you  than  happy  with  any  one  else." 
"  You  think  so  now,"  said  Di ;  "  but  the  time  would  come  when 
you  would  see  that  I  had  cut  you  off  from  the  best  thing  in  the 
world — from  the  love  of  a  woman  who  would  care  for  you  as^muoh 
as  you  do  for  me." 
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"  I  don't  want  her.    I  want  yon." 

"  I  cannot  marry  yon." 

Lord  Hemsworth  clntched  blindly  at  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

"  I  wonld  wait  any  time." 

Di  shook  her  head. 

"  Any  time,"  he  stammered.    **  Gro  away  for  a  year,  and — come 
back." 

"  It  wonld  be  no  good." 

Then  he  lost  his  head. 

''So  long  as  yon  don't  care  for  any  one  else,"  he  said  inco- 
herently. "  I  thought  at  the  camiyal — that  is  why  I  have  kept 
out  of  the  way — bnt  I  met  Tempest  to-day  at  the  Carlton,  and — 
I  asked  him  straight  ont,  and  he  said  there  was  nothing  between 
yon  and  him.  I  snppose  yon  have  refused  him,  like  the  rest  of  ns  ? 
Oh,  my  God,  Di,  they  say  yon  have  no  heart !  But  it  isn't  true,  is 
it  ?  Don't  refuse  me.  Don't  make  me  live  without  you.  I'yo  tried 
for  three  months  " — and  Lord  Hemsworth's  face  worked  — "  and  if 
you  knew  what  it  was  like,  you  wouldn't  send  me  back  to  it." 

Every  vestige  of  colour  had  faded  from  Di's  face  at  the  mention 
of  John. 

'*  I  don't  care  enough  for  you  to  marry  you,"  she  said,  pitiless 
in  her  great  pity.    **  I  wish  I  did,  but — I  don't." 

"  Do  you  care  for  any  one  else  ?  " 

Di  saw  that  nothing  short  of  the  truth  would  wrest  his  per- 
sistence from  its  object. 

''  Yes,  I  do,"  she  said  passionately,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
''  For  some  one  who  does  not  care  for  me.  You  and  I  are  both  in 
the  same  position.  Do  you  see  now  how  useless  it  is  to  talk  of  this 
any  longer?" 

Both  had  risen  to  their  feet.  Lord  Hemsworth  looked  at  Di's 
white  convulsed  face,  and  his  own  became  as  ashen.  He  saw  at 
last  that  he  had  no  more  chance  of  marrying  her  than  if  she  were 
lying  at  his  feet  in  her  cofi^.  Constancy,  which  can  compass 
many  things,  avails  nought  sometimes. 

<<  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  go. 

*^  I  think  I  ought  to  beg  yours,"  she  said  brokenly,  while  their 
hands  clasped  tightly  each  in  each.  ''  I  never  meant  to  make  you 
as — unhappy  as — as  I  am  myself,  but  yet  I  have." 

They  looked  at  each  other  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

'^  It  does  not  matter,"  said  Lord  Hemsworth,  hoarsely.  *'  I  shall 
be  all  right— it's  you — I  think  of.  Don't  stand — ^mustn't  stand 
— ^you're  too  tired.    Gk)od-bye." 

Di  flung  herself  down  on  her  face  on  the  sofa  as  the  door 
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dosed.  She  had  forgotten  Lord  Hemsworth's  existence  the 
moment  after  he  had  left  the  room.  John  had  told  him  that 
there  uhzs  nothing  hetween  her  and  himself,  John  had  told  him 
that.  John  had  said  that.  A  cry  escaped  her,  and  she  strangled 
it  in  the  cnshion. 

Hope  does  not  always  die  when  we  imagine  it  does.  It  is 
subject  to  long  trances.  The  hope  which  she  had  thought  dead 
was  only  giving  np  the  ghost  now.  "  Chaque  eapSranee  est  tm 
ceuf  cPou  pent  aortir  tm  serpent  au  lieu  d'une  colombey  Out  of 
that  frail  shell  of  a  cherished  hope  lying  broken  before  her  the 
serpent  had  crept  at  last.  It  moyed,  it  grew  before  her  eyes. 
"  Slighted  lore  is  sair  to  bide." 


Chapter  XXXIX. 

"We  met,  hand  to  band, 

We  clasped  hands  close  and  fast. 
As  close  as  oak  and  ivy  stand; 
But  it  is  past.** 

Chridina  BosseUi, 

<<Half  false,  half  fair,  all  feeble." 

'  Stombume. 

Wheh  John  roused  himself  from  the  long  stupor  into  which  he 

had  fallen  after  Lord  Hemsworth's  departure,  he  put  his  finished 

letter  to  Colonel  Tempest  into  an  enyelope,  and  then  remembered, 

with  annoyance,  that  he  did  not  how  to  address  it.    When  the 

landlady  in  Brook  Street  had  told  him  that  Colonel  and  Captain 

Tempest  had  gone  to  Brighton  that  morning,  he  had  been  too 

much  taken  aback  at  the  moment  to  think  of  asking  for  their 

address.    He  was  too  much  exhausted  in  mind  and  body  to  go 

back  to  the  lodgings  for  it  immediately.    He  wrote  a  second 

letter,  this  time  to  his  lawyer,  and  then,  conscious  of  the  state 

of  his  body  by  the  shaking  hand  and  clumsy,  tardy  brain  which 

made  of  a  short  and  explicit  statement  so  lengthy  an  afiTair, 

he  mechanically  changed  his  clothes,  dined,  and  sat  watching  the 

smoke  of  his  cigar. 

Presently,  with  food  and  rest,  the  apathy  into  which  exhaustion 
had  plunged  him  lifted,  and  the  restlessness  of  a  tortured  mind 
returned.  He  had  only  as  yet  seen  one  of  the  three  men  whom 
he  had  come  to  London  to  interview,  namely,  Lord  Frederick. 
Colonel  Tempest,  the  second,  was  out  of  town ;  but  probably  the 

third.  Lord ^  the  Minister,  was  not.    It  was  close  on  ten  o'clock. 

He  should  probably  find  him  in  his  private  room  in  the  House. 
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John  flung  away  his  cigar,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  spinning 
towards  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  hansom.  He  had  not 
thought  much  about  it  till  now,  but  as  he  turned  in  at  the  gates 
the  lines  of  the  great  buildings  suddenly  brought  back  to  him  the 
remembrance  of  his  own  ambition,  and  of  the  splendid  career 
that  had  seemed  to  be  opening  before  him  t^hen  last  he  had  passed 
those  gates ;  which  had  fallen  at  a  single  touch  like  a  house  of 
cards — a  house  built  with  Fortune's  cards. 

There  was  a  qtiene  of  carriages  at  the  Speaker's  entrance.  A 
party  was  evidently  going  on  there.    John  went  to  the  House 

and  inquired  for  Lord .    He  was  not  there.    Perhaps  be  was 

at  the  Speaker's  reception.  John  remembered,  or  thought  he 
remembered,  that  he  had  a  card  for  it,  and  went  on  there.  His 
mind  was  set  on  finding  Lord . 

History  repeats  itself,  and  so  does  our  little  private  history. 
Only  when  the  same  thing  happens  it  finds  us  changed,  and  we 
look  back  at  what  we  were  last  time,  and  remember  our  old  young 
self  with  wonder.    Was  that  indeed  I  ? 

Possibly  to  some  an  eyening  party  may  appear  a  small  event, 
but  to  Di,  as  she  stood  in  the  same  crowd  as  last  year,  in  the 
same  pictured  rooms,  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  whole  life  had 
turned  on  the  pivot  of  that  one  evening  a  year  ago. 

The  lights  glared  too  much  now.  The  babel  dazed  her. 
Noises  had  become  sharp  swords  of  late.  Every  one  talked  too 
loud.  She  chatted  and  smiled,  and  vaguely  wondered  that  her 
friends  recognised  her.  *'  I  am  not  the  same  person/'  she  said  to 
herself,  "  but  no  one  seems  to  see  any  difference." 

Presently  she  found  herself  near  the  same  arched  window 
where  she  had  stood  with  John  last  year.  She  moved  for  a 
moment  to  it  and  looked  out.  There  was  a  mist  across  the  river. 
The  lights  struggled  through,  blurred  and  feeble.  It  had  been 
clear  last  year.  She  turned  and  went  on  talking,  of  she  knew 
not  what,  to  a  very  young  man  at  her  elbow,  who  was  making 
laborious  efforts  to  get  on  with  her. 

Her  eyes  looked  back  from  the  recess  across  the  sea  of  faces 
and  fringes,  and  bald  and  close-cropped  heads.  The  men  who 
were  not  John,  but  yet  had  a  momentary  resemblance  to  him, 
were  the  only  people  she  distinctly  saw.  Tall  fair  men  were 
beginning  to  complain  of  her  unrecognising  manner. 

Yes,  history  repeats  itself. 

Among  the  crowd  in  the  distance  she  suddenly  saw  him. 
John's  rugged  profile  and  square  head  were  easy  to  recogni^* 
He  liad  said  tliere  was  nothing  between  them.    Their  last  meeting 
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rnshedr  back  upon  her  with  a  scathing  recollection  of  how  she 
had  held  him  in  her  arms  and  pressed  her  face  to  his.  Shame 
scorched  her  inmost  sonl. 

She  turned  towards  her  companion  with  fuller  attention  than 
what  she  had  previously  accorded  him. 

As  John  walked  through  the  rooms  scanning  the  crowd,  the 
possibility  of  meeting  Di  did  not  strike  him.  With  a  frightful 
^lutch  of  the  heart  he  caught  sight  of  her.  A  man  who  instantly 
aroused  his  animosity  was  talking  eagerly  to  her.  Something  in 
her  appearance  startled  him.  Was  it  the  colour  of  her  gown  that 
made  her  look  so  pale,  the  intense  light  that  gave  her  calm 
dignified  face  that  peculiar  worn  expression?  She  had  a  faint 
fixed  smile  as  she  talked  that  John  did  not  recognise,  and  that, 
why  he  knew  not,  cut  him  to  the  quick. 

Was  this  Di?    Could  this  be  Di ? 

He  knew  she  had  seen  him.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  went 
towards  her.  She  received  him  without  any  change  of  countenance. 
The  fixed  smile  was  still  on  her  lips  as  he  spoke  to  her,  but  the  lips 
had  whitened.  Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment.  Oh !  what  had 
happened  to  Di's  lovely  eyes  that  used  to  be  so  grave  and  gay  ? 

He  stammered  something — said  he  was  looking  for  some  one 
-~aiid  passed  on.  She  turned  to  speak  to  some  one  else  as  he  did 
80.  He  strangled  the  nameless  emotion  which  was  choking  him, 
and  made  his  way  into  the  next  room.  He  had  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  being  spoken  to,  and  of  making  herculean  efforts  to 
grind  out  answers,  and  then  of  pouncing  on  the  secretary  of  the 
man  he  was  looking  for,  who  told  him  his  chief  had  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  started  for  Paris  that  afternoon  on  affairs  of 
iniportance. 

John  mechanically  noted  down  his  address  in  Paris  and  left  the 


The  necessity  of  remembering  where  his  feet  were  taking  him 
recalled  him  somewhat  to  himself.  He  pulled  himself  together 
uid  slackened  his  pace. 

**I  will  go  to  Paris  by  the  night  express,"  he  said  to  himself, 
the  feverish  longing  for  action  increasing  upon  him  as  this  new 
ohstacle  met  him.  He  dared  not  remain  in  London.  He  knew 
&r  a  certainty  that  if  he  did  he  should  go  and  see  Di.    Neither 

<5ould  he  write  to  Lord all  that  he  must  tell  him,  or  put  into 

hkck  and  white  the  favour  he  had  to  ask  of  him — the  first  favour 
John  had  ever  needed  to  ask,  namely,  to  be  helped  by  means  of 

Lord ^'s  interest  to  some  post  in  which  he  could  for  the 

^ment  support  himself  and  Mitty. 

Toil.  xoix.  Y 
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As  he  turned  np  St.  James's  Street,  he  remembered  with 
irritation  that  he  had  not  yet  procured  Colonel  Tempest's  and 
Archie's  address.  While  he  hesitated  whether  to  go  on,  late  as 
it  was,  to  Brook  Street  for  it,  he  remembered  that  he  could 
probably  obtain  it  much  nearer  at  hand,  namely,  at  Archie's 
rooms  in  Piccadilly.  Archie,  who  was  a  person  of  much  pink  and 
monogrammed  correspondence,  would  probably  have  left  his 
address  behind  him,  stuck  in  the  glass  of  the  mantdpiece,  as  his 
manner  was.  The  latch-key  he  had  lent  John  in  the  autumn^ 
when  John  had  made  use  of  his  roomt,  was  still  on  his  chain ;  he 
had  forgotten  to  return  it.  He  let  himself  in,  went  upstairs  to 
the  second  floor,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  little  sitting-room. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last,"  said  a  woman's  Toice. 

He  went  in  quickly  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

A  small  woman  in  shimmering  evening  dress,  with  diamonds 
in  her  hair,  came  towards  him,  and  stopped  short  with  a  little 
scream. 

It  was  Madeleine. 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  door. 
The  smouldering  fire  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  burn  her,  for  she 
shrank  away  to  the  further  end  of  the  room.  John  observed  that 
there  was  a  fire  and  lamps,  and  knit  his  brows. 

Some  persons  are  unable  to  perceive  when  explanations  are 
useless.  Madeleine  began  one — something  about  Archie's  diffi- 
culties, money,  etc. ;  but  John  cut  her  short. 

''You  are  no^  accountable  to  me  for  your  actions,"  he  said. 
"  Keep  your  explanations  for  your  husband." 

He  looked  again  with  perplexity  at  the  fire  and  the  lamps.  He 
knew  Archie  had  gone  that  morning  on  a  three  days'  leave  to 
Brighton  with  his  father. 

"  Let  me  go/'  she  said,  whimpering.  **  I  won't  stay  here  to  be 
thought  ill  of,  to  have  evil  imputed  to  me." 

"  You  will  answer  one  question  first,"  said  John. 

"You  impute  evil  to  me — ^I  know  you  do,"  said  Madeleine, 
beginning  to  cry;  "but  it  is  your  own  coarse  mind  that  sees 
vrickedness  in  everything." 

"  Possibly,"  said  John.    "  When  do  you  expect  Archie  ?  " 

"Any  moment.  I  wish  he  was  here,  that  he  might  tell 
you " 

"  Thank  you,  that  will  do.    You  can  go  now." 

He  opened  the  door.  She  drew  a  long  cloak  over  her  shoulders 
and  passed  him  without  speaking,  looking  like  what  she  was — one 
of  that  class  whose  very  existence  she  professed  to  ignore,  but 
whose  ranks  she  had  virtually  joined  when  she  announced  her 
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engagemenii  to  Sir  Henry  in  tbe  Morning  Post.  Perhaps,  inas- 
mnch  as  that,  nntemptedy  she  had  sold  herself  for  diamonds  and 
position,  instead  of,  under  strong  temptation,  for  the  bare 
neoessitids  of  life  like  her  poorer  sisters,  she  was  more  degraded 
than  they ;  but  fortunately  for  her,  and  many  others  in  our  midst, 
society  upheld  her. 

John  looked  after  her  and  then  followed  her.  There  was  not  a 
BOol  on  the  common  staircase  or  in  the  hall.  He  passed  out  just 
behind  her,  and  they  were  in  the  street  together. 

''Take  my  arm,"  he  said ;  and  she  took  it  mechanically. 

He  signalled  a  four-wheeler  and  helped  her  into  it. 

"Where  do  you  wish  to  go ?  "  he  said. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  feebly,  apparently  too  much  scared^to 
remember  what  her  arrangements  had  been. 

John  considered  a  moment. 

"Where  is  Sir  Henry?" 

"Dining  at  Woolwich." 

"Can't  you  go  home?" 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  much  too  early.    Fm  dressed  for — I  said  I  was 

gomg  to y  and  I  have  left  there  already,  and  the  carriage  is 

waiting  there  stilL" 

''You  must  go  back  there,"  said  John.  "  Get  your  carriage  and 
go  home  in  it." 

He  gave  the  cabman  the  address  and  paid  him.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  cab  door. 

"  Lady  Verelst,"  he  said  less  sternly, "  belieye  me — ^Archie  is  not 
worth  it." 

"You  don't  understand,"  she  tried  to  say,  with  an  assumption 
of  injured  dignity.    "  It  was  only  that  I " 

"  He  is  not  worth  it,"  said  John  with  emphasis ;  and  he  shut  to 
the  door  of  the  cab,  and  watched  it  drive  away.  Then  he  went 
back  to  Archie's  room,  and  sat  down  to  consider. 

A  faint  odour  of  scent  hung  about  the  room.  He  got  up  and 
flung  open  the  window.  Years  afterwards,  if  a  woman  used  that 
particular  scent,  the  same  loathing  disgust  returned  upon  him. 

"He  took  three  days'  leave  to  nurse  his  father  at  Brighton, 
with  the  intention  of  coming  back  here  to-night,"  John  said  to 
himself.  ''  He  will  be  here  directly."  And  he  made  up  his  mind 
what  he  would  do. 

And  in  truth  a  few  minutes  later  a  hansom  rattled  to  the  door, 
ft&d  Archie  came  in,  breathless  with  haste.  He  looked  eagerly 
roimd  the  room,  and  then,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  unexpected 
occupant,  his  face  crimsoned  and  he  grinned  nervously. 

"She  is  gone,"  said  John,  without  moving. 

X  2 
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"  Gone  ?    Who  ?    I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  No,  of  course  not.    What  made  you  so  kte  ?  " 

''  Train  broke  down  outside  London." 

"  I  came  here  to  get  your  address  at  Brighton,  because  I  have 
news  for  you.  You  are  there  at  this  moment,  aren't  you,  looking 
after  your  father  ?  " 

Archie  did  not  answer.  He  only  grinned  and  showed  his  teeth. 
John  was  aware  that  though  he  stood  quietly  enough  by  the 
table,  turning  oyer  some  loose  silver  in  his  pocket,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  blind  fury.  He  also  knew  that  if  he  waited  a  little  it 
would  pass.  Something  in  John's  moral  and  physical  strength 
had  always  the  power  to  quell  Archie's  fits  of  passion. 

^'I  had  no  intention  of  prying  on  you,"  said  John,  after  an 
interval.  **  I  wanted  your  address  at  Brighton,  and  I  could  not 
wait  till  to-morrow  for  it.  I  am  going  to  Paris  to-night  on 
business,  and — as  it  is  yours  as  much  as  mine — ^you  will  go 
with  me." 

Archie  never  indulged  in  those  flowers  of  speech  with  which 
some  adorn  their  conversation.  But  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rale,  and  he  made  one  now.  He  culled,  so  to  speaks  one 
large  bouquet  of  the  choicest  epithets  and  presented  it  to  John. 

"  He  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  so  he  swore."  That  is  why 
men  swear  often,  and  women  seldom. 

"  I  shall  not  leave  you  in  London  with  that  woman,"  said  John 
calmly.     "  You  will  go  to  her  if  I  do." 

'^  I  shall  do  as  I  think  fit,"  stammered  Archie,  striking  the  table 
with  his  slender  white  hand. 

"  There  you  err,"  said  John.  "  You  will  start  with  me  in  half 
au  hour  for  Paris." 
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Godwin^  condescending  for  once  to  epigram,  described  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  as ''  a  piqnante  mixture  between  a  lady  and  a  milkmaid." 
Sheridan  declared  that  she  was  the  only  authoress  whose  society 
pleased  him ;  and  the  passing  glimpses  we  obtain  of  her  in  the 
memoirs  and  letters  of  contemporaries  excite  the  wish  that  they 
were  fuller  and  more  frequent. 

Few  things  in  the  annals  of  biography  are  more  to  be  regretted 
than  the  eyil  fate  which,  making  a  neyer-to-be-forgiyen  Dr. 
Poynter  its  instrument,  robbed  the  reading  world  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  '  Memoirs  written  by  Herself/  and  substituted  the  materials 
collected  for  those  memoirs,  manipulated  afresh  by  the  prosy  and 
pompous  James  Boaden. 

The  publishers  of  that  day  knew  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  com- 
piling her  recollections,  and  competed  eagerly  for  them,  offering 
a  thousand  pounds  without  seeing  the  manuscript,  and  in  one 
ease  eren  proposing  to  settle  an  annuity  on  her.  But  she 
demurred  and  held  back ;  and  only  a  memorandum  found  amongst 
her  papers  rather  mysteriously  indicates  the  fate  of  the  precious 
work. 

"  Q;aery. — ^What  I  should  wisli  done  at  the  point  of  deatlu 
Dr,  P.— Do  it  now. 
Four  Tolnmes  destroyed." 

The  bright  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  famous  contemporaries 
that  must  have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of '  The  Simple 
Story,'  when  relating  her  own  chequered  career,  are  lost  beyond 
recdl.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  disentangle  the  facts  of  her  life 
itom  the  wearisome  platitudes  and  yet  more  intolerable  puns  of 
her  historian. 

Elizabeth,  the  fairest  of  several  fair  daughters  of  John  Simpson, 
a  Boman  Catholic  farmer  living  at  Standingfield,  near  Bury  St. 
£dmunds,  was  born  in  1753,  only  eight  years  before  her  father's 
death.  Her  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  sensible  and 
energetic  woman,  brought  up  her  large  family  well,  and  lonpr 
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carried  on  the  farm  with  the  assistance  of  such  of  her  children 
as  remained  single. 

Four  of  her  daughters  married  early,  and  went  to  live  in 
London,  which  thenceforward  became  the  promised  land  to  Eliza- 
beth, who,  at  thirteen,  declared  that  she  "  had  rather  die  than 
not  see  the  world."  In  early  yonth,  though  her  charming 
manner  and  gay  disposition  eminently  fitted  her  to  be  popular  in 
society,  she  shrank  from  it  nerronsly,  because  of  a  stammer 
which  in  later  years  was  considered  only  an  addition  to  her  many 
attractions.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  her  great  ambition  was  to  become 
an  actress.  With  this  end  in  view  she  persistently  endeayoured 
to  improve  her  enunciation,  writing  the  words  which  she  found 
most  di£5cult,  and  carrying  them  about  vnth  her,  so  that  she 
might  lose  no  opportunity  of  practising  them. 

Elizabeth's  taste  for  the  drama  was  shared  by  all  her  family :  one 
of  their  favourite  amusements  was  to  read  plays  aloud,  each  taking 
a  part.  When  the  theatre  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  open  the  Simp- 
sons were  regular  attendants ;  they  made  friends  among  members  of 
the  companies  performing  there,  and  in  1770  Elizabeth  applied  to 
Bichard  Griffith,  manager  of  the  Norwich  Theatre,  for  an  engage- 
ment. Nothing  came  of  the  application  then,  but  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence and  an  amusing  entry  in  her  pocket-book:  "  E-i-c-h-a-r-d 
G-r-i-f-f-i-t-h.    Each  dear  letter  of  thy  name  is  harmony !  '* 

In  the  same  year  her  brother  George  exchanged  the  farm  for 
the  stage.  His  frequent  letters,  which  no  doubt  dwelt  rather  on 
the  lights  than  the  shadows  of  theatrical  life,  increased  Elizabeth's 
desire  to  follow  the  same  course. 

Visiting  Mrs.  Hunt,  one  of  her  married  sisters,  in  1771, 
Elizabeth  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Inchbald,  an  actor  of 
respectability,  who  promptly  fell  in  love  with  her,  accompanied 
her  on  sight-seeing  expeditions,  and  after  her  return  wrote  to  her 
mother  and  herself  what  was  evidently  an  offer  of  his  hand. 

Her  answer  was  more  candid  than  encouraging : — 

"  In  spite  of  your  eloquent  pen,"  she  concludes, "  matrimonj  still  appears 
to  me  with  less  charms  than  terrors  ...  to  enter  into  marriage  with  the 
least  reluctance,  as  fearing  jou  are  going  to  sacrifice  part  of  jour  life, 
must  be  greatly  imprudent.  Fewer  unbappj  marriages,  I  think,  would  be 
occasioned  if  fewer  persons  were  guilty  of  this  indiscretion — an  indiscretion 
that  shocks  me,  and  which  I  hope  Heaven  will  ever  preserve  me  from;  as 
must  be  your  wish,  if  the  regard  that  you  have  professed  for  me  be  really 
mine,  of  which  I  am  not  wholly  undeserving ;  for,  as  much  as  the  strongest 
friendship  can  allow,  I  am  yours — E.  Simpson."  * 


*  *  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,'  edited  by  James 
Boaden.    London :  Bichard  Bentley,  1833.    Yol.  L,  page  15. 
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It  seems,  from  some  brief  but  significant  entries  in  her  journal, 
that  at  this  time  she  was  wavering  between  Mr.  Inchbald,  who 
loTed  her,  and  Mr.  Griffith,  whom  she  fancied  she  loved : — 

"  January  22nd.— Saw  Mr.  Griffith's  picture. 
•*28iL— Stole  it. 

« SDtL—Bather  disappointed  at  not  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Inch- 
bald.'' 

In  March  she  records  receiving  a  note  from  Mr.  Griffith,  which 
'*  almost  distracted  her."  Whether  its  contents  were  personal  or 
professional  does  not  appear,  but  undoubtedly  it  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  her  determination  to  leave  home,  and  as  her  family, 
deepte  their  theatrical  predilections,  had  consistently  opposed 
her  desire  to  become  an  actress,  she  ran  away  to  London,  leaving 
on  her  dressing-table — as  became  a  heroine  of  romance — a  fiarer 
well  letter  to  her  mother. 

Elizabeth  was  then  eighteen  yeers  old,  and  very  lovely.  Even 
Boaden  waxes  eloquent  in  describing  her : — 

"  She  was  in  truth  a  figure  that  could  not  be  seen  without  astonishment 
at  its  loyeliness — tall,  slender,  straight,  of  the  purest  complexion  and  most 
beautiful  features.  Her  hair  of  a  goldeu  auburn,  her  eyes  full  at  once  of 
spirit  and  sweetness ;  a  combination  of  deUcacj  that  checked  presumption 
aad  interest  that  captivated  the  fancy."  * 

Dreading  lest  she  should  be  sent  back  to  the  farm  if  any  of  her 
Hftmily  knew  where  she  was  to  be  found,  Elizabeth  did  not  join 
her  sisters  when  she  arrived  in  London  "  in  the  Norwich  Ply," 
bat  went  in  search  of  some  friends  who  had  been  living  at  Charing 
Cross,  only  to  find  that  they  had  quitted  London  for  Wales.  She 
appears  then,  if  one  may  judge  from  an  account  of  her  proceed- 
ings which  Boaden  pronounces  founded  on  fact  (on  the  ground 
that  it  was  published  in  her  lifetime  and  not  contradicted  by  her), 
to  have  become  distraught  with  nervous  excitement,  to  have  run 
away  from  houses  where  she  would  have  been  kindly  received,  to 
have  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Holbom, 
and  finally  to  have  obtained  a  room  at  the  '^  White  Swan,"  under 
the  pretext  that  she  had  been  disappointed  of  a  seat  in  the  York 
coach.  But  her  hosts  must  have  regarded  her  with  some  sus- 
picion, for  they  locked  her  into  her  room  at  night ! 

She  remained  there,  however,  living  on  '^  a  roll  or  two  and  a 
draught  of  water,"  until  her  failure  to  obtain  an  immediate 
theatrical  engagement,  and  her  rapidly  dwindling  funds,  fright- 
ened her  into  communicating  with  her  sisters.  She  then  received 
her  mother's  forgiveness  and  help,  and  met  Mr.  Inchbald  again  at 

*  *  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Inchbald.'    YoL  L,  p.  25« 
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the  house  of  her  hrother-in-law,  Mr.  Slender.*  Some  incidentB 
during  her  negotiations  with  managers^  peculiarly  revolting  to  a 
girl  of  her  high  spirit  and  natnral  refinement,  no  douht  sharpened 
her  appreciation  of  Mr.  Inchbald's  unwearied  deyotion.  She  had 
evidently  begun  to  realize  acutely  the  difficulty  of  making  her 
way  in  London  alone  and  unprotected.  Two  months  after  her 
arrival  in  town  they  were  married  by  a  Catholic  priest  and  after- 
wards by  a  Protestant  clergyman,t  and  in  the  evening  the  bride 
accompanied  Mrs.  Slender  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  bridegroom 
act  Mr.  Oakley  in  The  Jealous  Wife^  which  the  superstitious 
might  regard  as  ominous  of  troubles  that  only  too  quickly 
followed. 

On  the  following  day  they  started  for  Bristol,  where  Mr.  Inch- 
bald  had  an  engagement,  and  there,  in  the  September  of  the  same 
year,  Mrs.  Inchbald  made  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  as 
Ciordelia  to  her  husband's  Lear.  She  must  have  looked  the 
character  enchantingly,  but  did  not,  it  would  seem,  declaim  it 
equally  well,  for  she  relates  many  painstaking  lessons  bestowed 
on  her  by  her  husband,  both  indoors  and  out,  wandering  over  the 
hills  or  sitting  by  the  fireside,  with  a  view  to  curing  the  me- 
chanical and  monotonous  utterance  she  adopted  as  a  precaution 
against  her  stammer.  She  was  industrious,  and  certainly  not 
fastidious  as  to  the  parts  in  which  she  appeared,  for  we  read  of 
her  as  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth^  Jane  Shore, 
a  Bacchante  in  Comus^  Desdemona,  the  Tragic  Muse  in  the  Jubilee, 
and  a  long  et  cetera.t 

The  seven  years  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  married  life  were  chiefly 
spent  in  travelling  from  theatre  to  theatre  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  sharing  her  husband's  professional  labours — a  much 
more  arduous  existence  a  hundred  years  ago  than  we  can  easily 
realise.  On  one  occasion  they  took  ship  from  Leith  to  Aberdeen^ 
but  encountered  such  bad  weather,  that  after  a  night's  tossing 
and  terror,  the  captain  put  his  passengers  ashore  at  a  little 
village,  whence  the  Inchbalds  had  to  depart  on  foot — literally 
"strolling  players" — thankful  for  an  occasional  lift  in  a  coal 
cart 

*  The  fragments  of  ber  diary  wbicb  escaped  destraction  contain  excel- 
lent desoriptive  touches.  She  sajs  of  her  brother-in-law :  "  Mr.  Slender 
was  in  reality  good-natured,  but  his  good  nature  consisted  in  frightening 
you  to  death  to  have  the  pleasure  of  recovering  you ;  in  holding  an  axe 
over  your  head  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  a  reprieve." 

t  Tet  Boaden  declares  they  were  "  both  Roman  Catholics,  who  professed 
the  religion  of  their  fathers." 

%  She  once  acted  Hamlet,  for  the  benefit  of  her  btep-son,  George  Inch- 
bald,  to  his  Horatio,  while  Suett  doubled  Bosencrantz  and  the  Grave-digger  1 
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At  Aberdeen,  Mrs.  Inchbald  must  have  been  a  favonrite ;  she 
performed  there  in  thirty  characters^  from  August  to  November, 
1773.  She  was  then  only  twenty,  and  her  beauty  and  grace  no 
doubt  compensated  for  the  absence  of  histrionic  genius,  to  which 
she  appears  never  to  have  risen.*  Her  journal  shows  that  both 
she  and  her  husband  possessed  tastes  and  aspirations  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  profession.  While  she  was  studying  French  and 
bnsying  herself  with  translations,  he  was  painting  her  portrait 
and  giving  her  drawing-lessons* 

A  letter  from  Digges,  manager  of  the^Dumfries  Theatre  at  this 
period,  suggests  an  occasional  conflict  between  the  feelings  of  the 
artist  and  the  woman.  After  asking  her  to  take  the  part  of 
Zaphira,  as  he  ''  cannot  depend  on  any  other  person's  attention 
or  punctuality  with  safety  to  the  welfare  of  the  theatre,"  he 
adds: — 

**  I  sbould  wish  jou'd  be  so  good  to  dress  it  in  a  matron-like  manner; 
much  depends  on  that.  And  if  jou  would  suffer  your  face  to  be  a  lUtle 
marked,  as  I  have  seen  Mrs.  WofSngton's  in  Vehiria,  it  must  greatly  serve 
yon." 

No  doubt  she  complied;  at  all  events,  Mr.  Digges  was  so  pleased 
with  her  that  in  the  following  month  he  presented  her  with  a 
handsome  necklace  and  pair  of  earrings.  Perhaps  as  consolation 
for  her  temporary  disfigurement  I 

In  June,  1776,  we  are  told,  while  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  playing 
Jane  Shore  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre, ''  as  they  expected,  there 
was  a  riot  on  Mr.  Inchbald's  account."  Why  they  should  have 
"  expected  "  a  disturbance,  or  in  what  way  he  had  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  canny  Scots,  is  not  explained,  but  the  manifestation 
must  have  been  serions,  for  the  Inchbalds  quitted  Edinburgh  and 
spent  their  unpremeditated  holiday  in  a  long  desired  visit  to 
France. 

In  Paris,  Mrs.  Inchbald's  grace  and  intelligence  made  her 
popular  at  once,  and  the  fact  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
Boman  Catholics  opened  many  doors  to  them.  Mr.  Inchbald 
even  contemplated  establishing  himself  there  as  a  miniature 
painter;  but  he  must  have  quickly  changed  his  mind,  for 
September  found  them  at  Brighton,  trying  for  theatrical  engage- 
ments—difficult to  obtain  after  the  Edinburgh  disaster — and  in 
such  pecuniary  straits  that  they  often  dispensed  with  dinner  or 
tea,  and  once  went  into  the  fields  to  make  a  meal  of  turnips  I 

*  One  charm  she  seems  to  have  possessed  in  common  with  Mrs.  Jordan 
—d,  spontaneous,  infectious,  musical  laugh.  She  says  that  in  playing 
<iomedy  she  could  not  resist  laughing  much  more  often  than  had  been  set 
^wn  for  her. 
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But  whereTer  they  went,  and  whateyer  troubles  awaited  them, 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  sweet  face  and  snnny  manner  always  won  her 
friends.  In  Scotland,  the  ladies  who  led  the  fashion  would  not 
attend  the  theatres  unless  she  played — and  in  Brighton  the 
fellow-passengers  who  had  crossed  from  Dieppe  with  the  Inch- 
balds  showed  them  much  attention.  In  October  they  obtained 
engagements  at  Liverpool  which  proved  in  every  way  fortunate, 
as  they  then  met  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  a  friendship  began  between 
her  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  which  lasted  nearly  fifty  years.  The 
Queen  of  Tragedy  was  at  that  time  only  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  and  her  new  friend's  diary  describes  her  as  singing  merrily 
over  her  household  work,  wUch  then  included  the  family 
washing. 

Fanny  Eemble,  who,  in  two  pages  of  her  vivid  reminiscences, 
gives  a  better  idea  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  than  can  be  gleaned  from 
Boaden's  two  heavy  volumes,  says : — 

''  She  was  very  beautifol,  and  gifted  with  original  genios,  as  her  plays 
and  novels  testify.  She  was  not  an  actress  of  any  special  merit,  but  of 
respectable  mediocrity.  She  stuttered  habitually,  but  her  delivery  was 
never  impeded  by  this  defect  on  the  stage.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  a  person 
of  a  very  remarkable  character,  lovely,  poor,  with  unusual  mental  powers, 
and  of  irreproachable  conduct.  She  had  a  singular  uprightness  and  un- 
worldliness,  and  a  childlike  directness  and  simplicity  of  manner,  which, 
combined  with  her  personal  loveliness,  and  halting,  broken  utterance,  gave 
to  her  conversation,  which  was  both  humorous  and  witty,  a  most  peculiar 
and  comical  charm.  Once,  after  travelling  all  day  in  a  pouring  rain,  the 
dripping  coachman  offered  her  his  arm  to  help  her  out,  when  she  exclaimed, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  her  fellow-travellers,  *  Oh  no,  no !  T-y-y-yon 
will  give  me  my  death  of  cold  I  Do  bring  me  a-a-a-a  dry  man.' . . .  Coming 
off  the  stage  one  evening,  she  was  about  to  sit  down  by  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
the  green-room,  when  suddenly,  looking  at  her  magnificent  neighbour,  she 
said,  *  No,  I  won't  s-s-s-sit  by  you.  You're  t-t-t-too  handsome ! '  in  which 
respect  she  certainly  need  have  feared  no  competition,  and  less  with  my 
aunt  than  any  one,  their  style  of  beauty  being  so  absolutely  dissimilar."  * 

Through  all  her  varied  experiences,  and  amidst  almost  con- 
tinuous change  of  scene,  Mrs.  Inchbald  educated  herself  with 
admirable  perseverance.  As  a  child  she  had  copied  and  studied 
the  parts  in  which  she  desired  to  appear  (such  as  CJordelia  and 
Hermione);  and  she  left  behind  her  many  MS.  volumes  of 
extracts  from  and  abstracts  of  the  books  she  most  attentively 
read,  efuch  as  histories  and  biographies;  making  chronological 
tables  for  herself,  and  noting  any  fact  which  might  serve  as  a 
landmark  to  memory!t     Amongst  the  books  she  notes  as  having 

♦  *  Record  of  a  Girlhood.'    Bentley  &  Son,  1879.    VoL  ii.,  p.  49. 
t  These  volumes  she  sent  to  her  younger  sisters,  whom  she  was  anxiouB 
to  inspire  with  tastes  resembling  her  own. 
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read  and  epitomised  are  Chesterfield's  '  Letters ;  *  Pope's 
'Essay  on  Man ' ;  '  Gil  Bias ' ;  and  the  Odes  of  Horace.  All  this 
study  of  the  writings  of  others  led  to  a  desire  to  become  a  writer 
herself,  and  abont  this  time  she  traced  the  ontline  of  her 
'Simple  Story.' 

The  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Siddons  grew  apace,  and  incladed  her 
brother,  John  Philip  Eemble,  who  soon  became,  as  did  almost 
erery  male  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Inchbald's  sworn  firiend  and 
champion.  It  says  mnch  for  her  character  and  disposition  that 
although  so  nniyersally  admired  by  men,  she  also  won  and 
retained  the  afiection  of  all  women  who  knew  her  intimately. 
She  seems  to  hare  had  in  perfection  the  indefinable,  irresistible 
gift  of  pleasing  which  we  call  charm. 

In  1777,  the  Inchbalds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  Eemble,  and 
two  other  friends  took  country  lodgings  on  Bnssell  Moor,  and 
formed  a  merry  family  party — walking  together  in  the  morning 
and  playing  at  cards  in  the  eyening,*  sometimes  running  out  in 
the  sunset  to  the  moor  for  a  game  at  blindman's-buff  or  puss-in- 
the-oomer.  What  a  picture  it  suggests — the  red  glow  in  the 
sky,  the  broad  purple  shadows  on  the  heath,  and  such  forms  of 
beauty  as  Mrs.  Siddons,  Eemble,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  racing  in 
and  out  amongst  the  gorse  and  bracken — Hamlet  and  Lady 
Macbeth  playing  with  the  grace  and  mirth  and  abandonment  of 
children! 

The  more  serious  aspect  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  many-sided  nature 
is  amply  manifested  in  her  journal,  where  she  records  her  corre- 
spondence on  questions  of  faith  with  the  enlightened  and  sym- 
|«thetic  Father  Jemingham,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  in 
Paris— her  attendance  at  mass  with  her  husband  and  friends,  and 
her  reading  the  seryice  in  French  to  Inchbald  and  Eemble  when 
there  was  no  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood.t 

When  yisiting  York  for  professional  purposes,  the  families  still 
lived  together  and  shared  each  other's  studies  and  amusements. 
Mr.  Inchbald  carried  his  paint-box  and  easel  into  Mrs.  Siddons' 
room  when  illness  preyented  her  from  leaying  it,  and  Eemble 
began  a  course  of  English  History,  reading  aloud  to  Mrs.  Inch- 

*  Kemble,  Mra.  Inchbald  aaya,  was  clever  in  card  tricks,  and  had  nimble 
fiagers  which  made  toys  from  wire,  wax,  thread  or  clay,  to  her  infinite 
amusement. 

t  Her  diary  also  contains  the  following  prayer:  "Almighty  Qod,  look 
^wn  upon  thy  erring  creatore  I  Pity  my  darkness  and  my  imperfections, 
and  direct  me  to  the  tmth.  Make  me  hnmble  under  the  difficulties  which 
adhere  to  my  faith,  and  patient  under  the  perplexities  which  accompany 
«*apractioe.*' 
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bald,  who  made  notes  of  the  chief  facts  as  she  went  on.  She  also 
began  to  make  an  abridgment  of  the  Bible  in  French. 

The  pleasant  intimacy  was  broken  np  by  the  actors  being 
informed  against  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  ordered  by  tho 
magistrates  of  Tork  to  quit  the  town.  The  Eemble  faimily 
departed  to  Liyerpool,  and  the  Inohbalds  to  CSanterbnry,  with 
such  scanty  means  that  the  only  meal  they  conld  afford  for  two 
days  was  breakfast.  Perhaps  these  long  fasts  (not  dignified  by 
being  part  of  Catholic  observance)  may  to  some  extent  excuse  an 
ebullition  of  impatience  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  penitently  relates. 
Her  husband  was  so  busy  copying  a  portrait  of  Garrick,  that  he 
did  not  immediately  obey  her  call  to  dinner,  on  which,  with  swift 
yengeance,  she  tore  his  copy  to  pieces  I 

Eyen  at  this  time,  when  her  own  resources  were  so  limited, 
Mrs.  Inchbald  contriyed  to  assist  her  mother  and  sister  Dolly, 
who,  though  still  at  Standingfield,  were  less  prosperous  than 
formerly;  and  she  then  began  the  course  of  self-denial,  almost 
amounting  to  penuriousness,  by  which  she  aU  her  life  contriyed 
to  help  her  family.  It  was  to  obtain  the  control  of  some  money 
for  this  purpose  that  she  incurred  the  anger  of  her  husband 
by  asking  that  their  salaries  might  be  divided.  Her  friends, 
meantime,  were  being  roughly  used  in  Liverpool  Eemble  writes 
to  her : — 

"  Madam, — I  know  you  love  news.  I  hope  you  will  find  mine  entertain- 
ing, and  excnae  ray  boldness  in  taking  mj  sister's  employment  from  her. 
But  why  should  I  endeavour  to  find  excuses  for  doing  what  I  think  an 
honour  to  me  ?  Without  more  preamble,  then,  our  affairs  here  are  dread- 
f  al.  On  Monday  night  we  opened  our  theatre.  Before  the  play  began, 
Mr.  Younger  advanced  before  the  curtain  if  possible  to  prevent  any  riot, 
with  which  he  had  publicly  been  threatened  for  presuming  to  bring  any 
company  to  Idverpool  who  had  not  played  before  the  King.  In  vain  did 
he  attempt  to  oratorize.  The  remorseless  villains  threw  up  their  hats, 
hissed,  kicked,  stamped,  bawled,  did  everything  to  prevent  his  being  heard. 
After  being  saluted  with  volleys  of  potatoes  and  broken  bottles  he  thought 
proper  to  depute  Siddons  as  his  advocate,  who  entered  bearing  a  board 
large  enough  to  secure  his  person,  inscribed  with  Mr.  Yonnger*s  petition 
to  be  heard.  The  rogues  would  hear  nothing,  and  Siddons  may  thank  his 
wooden  protector  that  his  bones  are  whole.  Mrs.  Siddons  entered  next, 
F.S.  and  Mrs.  Kniveton  O.P. — Mais  atLssi  infortunees — he  bien  I  Madame 
Kniveton  a  la  mav/oaise  fortune  de  toniber  dans  un  convulsion  sur  les  pianos ! 
The  wretches  laughed.  They  next  extinguished  all  the  lights  round  the 
house;  jumped  on  the  stage,  brushed  every  lamp  out  with  their  hats; 
took  back  their  money,  and  left  the  theatre,  determined  to  repeat  this  till 
they  have  another  company.  Well,  Madam,  I  was  going  to  ask  what  you 
think  of  all  this ;  but  I  can  see  you  laughing  1 " 

Amongst  other  news  Kemble  tells  his  friend  that  he  has  finished 
his  tragedy  (Belisarius)  and  sent  it  to  Harris  at  Coyent  Garden, 
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**  Who  returned  it  unopened,  with  an  assnrance  that  it  would  not 
doJ'  Six  months  later,  howerer,  it  was  produced  at  Hull,  Mrs. 
Inchbald  acting  in  it  and  speaking  the  epilogue.  In  the  following 
Jane  the  Inchbalds  and  Eemble  visited  Halifax,  Mr.  Inchbald  on 
horseback,  and  next  day  (Tune  6th,  1779)  he  suddenly  expired,  it 
is  supposed  from  disease  of  the  heart.  His  wife  in  her  diary  calls 
the  day  **  a  day  of  horror,"  and  the  week  following  "  a  week  of 
grief,  horror,  and  almost  despair."  It  would  appear  that  she  was 
not  with  him  at  the  time,  for  she  also  notes  asking  Eemble  many 
questions  concerning  her  husband's  death.*  Their  domestic 
peace  had  not  been  unbroken.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  often  jealous 
(Boaden  insinuates  not  without  cause),  and  her  light-hearted 
geniality  and  love  of  admiration— joined,  perhaps,  to  a  spice  of 
retaliative  coquetry — often  angered  him  ;  though  it  is  well  known 
that  all  her  admirers  found  a  hard  and  fast  line  beyoud  which  it 
was  impossible  to  pass ;  a  line  defended  on  one  occasion  by  a  basin 
of  hot  water  thrown  in  the  face  of  an  insolent  manager. 

But  despite  passing  clouds  the  Inchbalds'  affection  for  each 
other  was  sincere;  they  had  many  interests  in  common;  Mr. 
Inchbald's  admiration  for  his  wife  and  faith  in  her  powers 
were  boundless,  and  she  long  and  bitterly  missed  his  encourage- 
ment and  companionship.  The  first  event  which  roused  her 
from  her  affliction  was  the  arrival  of  her  stepson  George  Inchbald, 
mth  whom  she  was  on  very  friendly  terms.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  same  company,  owing  an  increased  salary  to  her 
good  offices,  and  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  her;  a  few 
months  later  he  was  chosen  by  Suett  the  comedian  to  convey  a 
proposal  of  marriage  to  his  stepmother — the  seriousness  of  which 
she  found  more  amusing  than  any  of  his  stage  jokes. 

Meantime  the  world  in  general,  and  the  theatrical  world  in 
particular,  married  her  to  Eemble  so  confidently  *'  that  it  seemed 
like  disappointing  their  patrons  to  avoid  or  even  defer  the  union." 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Kenibles,^  says :  *'  It  is  probable 
that  Eemble's  cautious  disposition  was  not  inclined  to  hamper 
lus  career  by  taking  on  him  fresh  responsibilities."  Boaden 
says:— 

"  We  think  we  know  that  Mr.  Eemble  could  neyer  have  borne  with  the 
independent  turn  of  her  mind ;  he  could  neyer,  we  are  sure,  be  blindly 
fond  of  any  woman ;  and  much  as  she  might  haye  respected  him  she  had 
a  homour  that  demanded  as  much  indulgence  as  that  of  her  husband  at 
Wt  Even  as  friends  to  the  end  of  their  lives  they  had  frequent  differ- 
ences, looking  very  like  alienation." 

*  Kemble  wrote  a  long  and  eulogistic  Latin  inscription  for  his  friend's 
tomb  at  Leeds, 
t  Tol  i.,  p.  79. 
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This  sounds  all  yery  true  and  reasonable,  no  doubt— bnt 
Eemble's  social  attractions,  fine  presence,  and  dramatic  powers 
had  deeply  interested  Mrs.  Inchbald  from  the  first.  They  had 
been  domesticated  together,  and  the  attraction  had  bnt  grown 
stronger ;  and  there  is  the  best  authority  for  believing  that  there 
would  hare  been  no  hesitation  on  the  lady's  side. 

"  On  one  occasion  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  Bitting  by  the  fireplace  in 
the  green-room,  waiting  to  be  called  upon  the  stage,  she  and  Miss  Mellon 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Ooutts  and  Duchess  of  St.  Albans)  were  laughingly  dis- 
cussing their  male  friends  and  acquaintances  from  the  matrimonial  point 
of  yiew.  My  Uncle  John,  who  was  standing  near,  exceasiyely  amused,  at 
length  jestingly  said  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  had  been  comically  energetic 
in  her  declarations  of  who  she  could  or  would,  or  never  could  or  would, 
have  married, '  Well,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  would  you  haye  had  me  P '  '  Dear 
heart,'  said  the  stammering  beauty,  turning  her  sweet  sonny  face  up  to 
him — *  I'd  have  j-j-j-jwnped  at  you ! ' "  * 

Of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  financial  position  at  the  time  of  her 
husband's  death  her  biographer  says  quaintly : — 

"  Her  circumstances  were  what  is  commonly  called  good,  and  theatricaUy 
perhaps  extraordinary.  She  had  £222  Long  Annuities,  £30  in  Consols, 
and  5s.  Sd.  in  the  Reduced  Annuities;  besides  £128  128.  6d.  money  in 
hand." 

Her  salary  was  under  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  for  her 
benefits  she  rarely  obtained  more  than  seven  pounds.  But  her 
expenses  were  small,  averaging  twelve  shillings  a  week  for  board 
and  lodging.  She  lived  in  comparative  seclusion  for  some  little 
time  after  her  husband's  death,  and  busied  herself  in  finishing 
her  *  Simple  Story.'  It  was  shown  to  EenKble,  Greorge  Inchbald, 
and  one  or  two  other  friends,  and  after  their  favourable  verdict 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Brodie,  who  vainly  tried  to  find  a  publisher  for 
it.  Undaunted  by  this  disappointment,  Mrs.  Inchbald  began  to 
write  a  farce,  scenes  from  which  she  read  to  her  friends  as  she 
proceeded.  She  was  corresponding  with  several  avowed  admirers 
(Sir  John  Whitefoord,  Dr.  Brodie,  Colonel  Glover,  etc.),  but  had 
no  intention  of  marrying  again. 

An  engagement  at  Govent  Garden  in  1780,  although  with  little 
advance  of  salary,  opened  a  new  era  in  her  life.  She  appeared  as 
Bellario,  looking  extremely  handsome  in  her  page's  dress,  but 
speaking  timidly,  and  acting  stiffly,  and  causing  some  amusement 
by  her  reluctance  to  part  with  her  hat,  which  she  wore  through- 
out, even  when  presented  to  the  Princess,  except  in  the  scene  in 
the  wood,  when  she  might  naturally  have  kept  it  on !    She  was 

*  '  Eecord  of  a  Girlhood,'  by  IVances  Ann  Kemble.  Bentley  &  Son, 
1879.    VoLii,p.50. 
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fittle  disturbed  by  the  indifference  with  which  her  London  dSbut 
was  received,  being  absorbed  in  completing  three  farces  on  which 
die  bnilt  high  hopes,  destined  like  those  of  many  of  her  successors 
in  the  same  path  to  speedy  and  humiliating  disappointment. 
Managers  slowly  and  reluctantly  consented  eyen  to  look  at  them, 
and  sithough  their  unfayourable  decisions  were  prompt  enough, 
there  was  the  usual  difficulty  and  delay  in  getting  them  out  of 
their  hands. 

On  her  arrival  in  London  Mrs.  Inchbald  took  lodgings  at  nine 
shillings  a  week,  where,  in  spite  of  limited  accommodation  and 
entertainments  of  the  strictest  frugality  (sometimes,  indeed,  she 
mentions  that  her  guests  provided  their  own  meals !),  she  soon 
gathered  round  her  a  large  circle  of  new  acquaintances,  and 
rejected  lovers  whom  she  generally  contrived  to  turn  into  staunch 
friends.  One  of  the  latter  sent  her  as  a  Christmas-box  a  '  History 
of  England,'  and  amongst  the  former  she  numbered  the  Marquis 
of  Cannarthen.  One  of  her  sisters  took  alarm  at  this  acquaintance, 
but  the  greatest  indiscretion  into  which  he  led  Mrs.  Inchbald  was 
accompanying  him  to  a  masquerade — the  origin  of  Miss  Milner's 
similar  escapade  in  the  ^  Simple  Story,'  as  Eemble  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  prototype  of  the  austere  and  dignified  Dorriforth, 
and  the  heroine's  fitful  temper  and  self-will  to  have  been  revela- 
tions of  the  author's  "  inner  consciousness." 

The  next  few  years  were  passed  in  London,  Dublin,  and  the  pro- 
vmces,  in  exceedingly  hard  work,  at  low  salaries,  and  often  entailing 
the  assumption  of  characters  repulsive  to  her,  and  what  she  hated 
meet,  ''walking  in  the  pantomime."  The  brightest  gleam  of 
encouragement  was  the  purchase  of  one  of  her  comedies  for 
twenty  pounds ;  the  greatest  sorrow  was  the  death  of  her  mother 
in  1783.  Through  all  changes  of  fortune,  her  studies  were 
earned  on  unweariedly.  She  made  fair  progress  in  astronomy, 
and  in  her  list  of  books  read  we  find  Homer's  '  Odyssey,'  BoUin's 
'Ancient  History,'  Plato's  works.  Hook's  'Tasso,'  and  'The  Wars 
of  Jorgurtha.' 

In  1784  Mra  Lichbald  made  her  first  hit  as  a  dramatic  author, 
Ciohnan  purchasing  her  farce  The  Mogvl  Tale  for  a  hundred 
guineas.  The  authorship  was  at  first  concealed,  and  she  found 
great  amusement  in  hearing  the  green-room  criticisms — generally 
&vourable — and  compensation  for  many  struggles  in  its  brilliant 
anecess  with  the  pubUc.  She  acted  in  it  herself,  and  it  was  noted 
that  her  nervous  excitement  was  so  great,  that  on  this  one  and 
only  occasion  she  stammered  on  the  stage.  As  it  was  in  an 
expression  of  surprise  and  alarm,  it  probably  heightened  the 
ebct. 
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In  Eemble's  letter  of  congratulation  he  says : — 

"  Yoor  xmoommon  talents,  haying  now  foroed  themselyee  into  notice, 
will  crown  jon  with  growing  reputation.  If  I  could  write,  I  would.  I 
cannot — so  jou  must  receive  esteem  instead  of  flattery,  and  sinoeritj  for 
wit,  when  I  swear  there  is  no  Woman  I  more  truly  admire,  nor  any  Mak 
whose  abilities  I  more  highly  esteem." 

Her  friend  Dayis  paid  her  a  more  amusing  tribute.  "  Next  to 
that  immortal  man,  the  late  Mr.  Garriok,"  he  used  to  say, 
**  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  lord  of  the  ascendant." 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  now  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  humble  lodgings.  And  as  his  name  was  not  exactly  a  youcher 
for  propriety,  jealous  people  said  ill-natured  things,  which  called 
forth  from  Harris,  the  manager,  the  indignant  reply — "That 
woman  Inchbald  has  solemnly  devoted  herself  to  virtue  and 
«  garret." 

Her  next  production,  the  comedy,  Fll  Tell  You  What !  accepted 
and  named  by  Golman,  helped  her  a  little  way  out  of  the  garret. 
She  received  £300  for  it,  and  her  faithful  friends  Eemble  and  his 
future  brother-in-law  Francis  Twiss  carried  her  in  triumph  to  the 
City  to  invest  it  in  the  Three  per  Gents.  Twiss  had  acted  the 
unpopular  part  of  the  "candid  friend"  in  some  letters  com- 
menting on  her  plays,  and  the  sums  she  demanded  for  them,  in 
which  he  unmercifully  "  quizzed  "  her  "  vanity  and  avarice,"  and 
while  admitting  their  merits  laughed  at  her  for  believing  the 
exaggerated  praises  of  her  flatterers;  but  she  seems  to  have 
taken  his  strictures  quite  in  good  part,  and  when  he  returned 
to  town  resumed  her  habit  of  dining  with  him  and  Eemble  on 
Sundays,  when  their  evenings  were  spent  in  reading  aloud  to 
each  other,  sometimes  sermons. 

In  1786  Mrs.  Inchbald's  prosperity  and  popularity  were  great. 
As  usual  she  largely  helped  her  family  and  friends,  and  her 
unmarried  sister  Dolly  was  sent  for  to  share  her  rooms,  which 
were  so  besieged  by  visitors  that  she  had  literally  to  lock  her  doors 
when  she  required  undisturbed  quiet  for  writing.  The  charming 
Miss  Farren,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby,  was  a  favourite  friend, 
so  was  Mrs.  Pope,  and  old  Mrs.  Eemble,  the  Swiss  farmer's 
daughter  from  whom  Fanny  Eemble  inherited  her  longing  lore 
for  the  snow-clad  Alps.  Amongst  her  lovers  was  Dr.  Wolcot, 
who  suspended  his  Pindaric  odes  to  write  sentimental  verses,  not 
of  the  most  refined  order,  to  her.  A  more  desirable  suitor — indeed, 
•one  to  whom  there  could  have  been  no  objection,  but  the  some- 
what important  one  that  his  affection  was  not  returned—was 
Mr.  Olover,  a  man  of  good  character,  fortune  and  family,  who  had 
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feDen  in  love  with  Mrs.  Inctbald  in  the  first  year  of  her  widow- 
hood^ and  who  twice  proposed  to  her,  offering  a  settlement  of 
£500  a  year,  and,  what  was  far  more  essential  in  her  eyes, 
promising  to  be  as  kind  to  her  somewhat  exacting  and  nnsatis- 
&ctory  relations  as  she  was  herself. 

Boaden  attributes  her  final  refusal  to  an  unfortunate  preference 
for  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  whose  pertinacious  attentions,  he  says, 
led  Mrs.  Inchbald  to  hope  that  he  meant  to  make  her  his  wife. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  so  intelligent  a  woman,  so  well 
acquainted  with  all  phases  of  society,  and  generally  so  acute  a 
judge  of  character,  could  haye  deceived  herself  to  such  an  extent. 
Sir  Charles  was  at  that  time  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  the 
lovely  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,*  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  might  have  been 
assured  that,  even  had  his  principles  been  higher,  his  matrimonial 
Tiews,  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  politician,  would  be  very  different. 
Five  years  the  intimate  acquaintance  between  them  continued, 
letters  being  constantly  exchanged  during  the  intervals  between 
Ms  frequent  visits.  Sometimes  Sir  Charles  offended  her  by 
breaking  an  appointment  or  by  an  appearance  of  indifference, 
but  he  was  always  forgiven,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  indulged  her  dream 
ontil,  in  1791,  some  very  serious  explanation  took  place,  which 
made  her  extremely  melancholy,  and  Sir  Charles  was  relegated 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  acquaintance. 

Daring  these  years  of  delusion  Mrs.  Inchbald  sadly  needed  the 
kind  and  wise  support  which  Mr.  Glover  might  have  afforded  her. 
Too  warm  a  heart  and  too  open  a  hand  led  her  to  make  some 
imdesirable  acquaintances  whom  she  could  not  be  induced  to  give 
up  on  the  ground  of  a  prudence  which  she  considered  selfish,  and 
made  her  the  prey  of  all  the  impecunious.  Her  brother  George, 
who  had  married  an  actress,  but  quitted  the  stage  on  his  mother*s 
death  for  the  farm  at  Standingfield,  failed  disastrously.  Mrs. 
Inchbald  had  settled  her  own  share  of  what  her  mother  had  to 
leave  on  her  sisters,  but  this  by  no  means  relieved  her  from 
fiunily  calls.  Mr.  Twiss  came  to  the  rescue  of  her  brother,  whose 
difficulties  were  beyond  her  unaided  arbitration.  Her  stepson 
Oeorge  Inchbald,  of  whom  she  had  been  very  fond,  made  many 

*  Walpole  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  in  a  prophetic  vein,  on  hearing  of 
tbe  engagement  of  his  "chief  angel."  After  describing  Banbury's 
**  childish  "  unreliability  and  inconsiBtency  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  he 
adds :  "  To  show  himself  more  a  man  be  is  going  to  marry  Lady  Sarah 
hennox,  who  is  very  pretty  from  exceeding  bloom  of  youth.  But  as  she 
^  no  features,  and  her  beauty  is  not  likely  to  last  so  long  as  ber 
1'>etiothed'8,  he  will  probably  repent  this  step,  like  his  motions." — 'Letters 
of  Borace  Walpole.'     Bentley  &  Son,  edit.  1891.    VoL  iii.,  p.  489. 
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starts  in  life^  failing  in  all,  and  coming  to  her  at  each  crisis  for 
assistance :  and  her  own  health  had  for  many  years  been  bo 
flnctnatingy  and  her  frequent  illnesses  so  seyere,  that  it  is 
astonishing  that  she  conld  haye  found  strength  for  her  continuous 
labours  as  author  and  actress. 

In  1786  she  produced,  under  dolman's  auspices,  a  successful 
farce  called  The  Widow's  Vow.  She  was  at  that  time  liying  in 
the  second-floor  of  the  house  that  had  been  Buttons',  and  her 
sympathetic  imagination  may  haye  found  something  inspiriting 
in  the  associations  with  Steele  and  Addison  and  their  brother  wits 
by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

Her  play  of  Such  Things  Are,  put  on  the  stage  by  Harris  in 
the  following  year,  and  ordered  by  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte  on  the  sixth  night,  was  founded  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  career  of  the  then  liying  philanthropist  Howard,  called  by 
her  HaswelL  One  of  the  incidents  in  the  play  is  the  theft  of 
Haswell's  pocket-book  by  a  slaye  in  a  dungeon  which  he  is  yisiting 
on  his  errands  of  charity.  It  was  an  odd  coincidence  that 
Howard  himself  returned  to  England  while  this  drama  was 
running,  and  that  during  the  coach  journey  from  Canterbury  he 
was  robbed  of  a  case  containing  papers  and  jewels. 

A  translation  from  the  French  play  Querre  Ouverte,  called  by 
Mrs.  Inchbald  The  Midnight  Hour,  was  her  next  triumph,  to  the 
wrath  of  Lady  Wallace  and  the  courteously-expressed  disappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  MacMahon,  each  of  whom  was  engaged  in  translating 
4;he  same  comedy. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  Mrs.  Inchbald  step  by  step  through 
ihe  work  and  pleasure  of  the  next  few  years,  but  one  entry  in  her 
journal  for  1788  is  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  oyer  : — 

**  On  the  29tli  of  June  (Sunday)  dined,  drank  tea,  and  supped  with 
Mrs.  Whitfield.  At  darh  she  and  I  and  her  son  William  walked  out.  X 
rapped  at  doors  in  New  Street  and  King  Street  and  ran  away.*' 

Eemble's  '^  dear  Muse  "  had  then  arriyed  at  the  responsible  age 
of  thirty-fiye. 

Hard-working  women — and  men  too— especially  the  brain- 
workers  in  all  departments,  frequently  find  their  most  disin- 
terested and  generous  friends  in  their  doctors;  and  1788  also 
inaugurated  Mrs.  Inchbald's  friendship  for  Dr.  Warren,  who,  first 
consulted  by  her  on  professional  subjects  only,  soon  became  one  of 
her  most  trusted  adyisers :  and  whom  she  grew  to  regard  with  such 
romantic  tenderness  that  she  would  walk  up  and  down  Sackyille 
Street  at  night  merely  to  see  whether  there  were  lights  in  his 
rooms,  and  his  shadow  might  cross  the  windows.    Haying  been 
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told  that  a  certain  shop-window  contained  a  portrait  of  her 
phjBiciany  she  ran  out  before  breakfast  to  look  at  it;  purchased  it 
a  few  days  afterwards,  and  entered  in  her  journal : — 

"  Beady  worked,  and  looked  at  my  print" 

Notwithstanding  all  her  toils  and  all  her  saccesses,  she  was  so 
handicapped  by  the  incessant  demands  made  npon  her,  principally 
bj  her  sisters  Dolly  and  Debby  (the  former  apparently  helpless, 
the  latter  worthless),  that  her  home  at  this  time  was  a  single  room 
np  two  pair  of  stairs  in  Frith  Street,  in  which  she  sat  with  her 
shutters  closed,  that  no  distraction  from  without  should  withdraw 
her  thoughts  from  business.  Here  her  familiar  friends  were 
sometimes  admitted,  whilst  titled  visitors  and  others  on  cere- 
monious terms  were  shown  into  her  landlady's  drawing-room. 

Soon  after  settling  in  London  Mrs.  Lichbald  met  that  singular 
man  Thomas  Holcroft,  ex-cobbler,  democrat,  dramatist,  journalist, 
norelist,  who,  like  eyery  one  who  saw  her,  was  interested  and 
charmed.  He  gare  her  much  advice,  some  good,  some  bad,  with 
regard  to  her  plays,  and  introduced  her  to  a  large  and  mixed  group 
of  acquaintances.  Their  friendship  knew  many  vicissitudes. 
Sometimes  they  quarrelled,  sometimes  they  parted  for  ever, 
sometimes  he  addressed  her  in  verses  breathing  passionate 
admiration.  On  one  occasion  she  broke  off  her  acquaintance  with 
him,  disapproving  of  a  novel  he  had  just  published.  But  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  high  treason, 
she  immediately  took  Bobinson  the  publisher  there  to  visit  him, 
and  see  what  could  be  done  to  soften  his  captivity. 

Gh)dwin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  a  member  of  her  London 
<nrele,  and  she  speedily  took  a  prominent  place  in  that  cluster  of 
brilliant  and  beautiful  women,  leading  unconventional  lives  under 
conditions  of  intellectual  and  personal  independence  more  un- 
nsoal  then  than  they  would  be  now,  his  friendship  for  whom 
partook  of  the  jealous  ardour  of  passion,  and  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  cold  philosophy  on  which  he  piqued  himself.  In 
1790  Godwin  read  and  criticized  her  'Simple  Story,'  and  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul  says  its  '^  plot  was  in  a  measure  altered  in  deference 
to  his  advice.''  One  would  like  to  know  what  were  the  changes 
made  in  that  charming  tale  at  his  suggestion.  It  was  published 
in  the  following  year  by  Bobinson,  who  gave  her  £200  for  it, 
Woodfall  (of  Jimius  notoriety)  being  the  printer  in  the  first  place ; 
his  famous  newspaper,  according  to  Boaden,  interfered  with  other 
business,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald's  novel  was  transferred  to  Cooper ; 
bnt  she  continued  on  amicable  terms  with  Woodfall,  and  mentions 
with  pleasure  a  day  spent  at  his  beautiful  house  at  Barnes. 

The  •  Simple  Story '  appeared  in  February,  and  a  second  edition 
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was  ordered  in  March.  It  has  become  a  classic,  and  nothing  need 
here  be  said  in  praise  of  its  pathos,  its  knowledge  of  human  nature^ 
and  the  epigrammatic  tenches  in  which  it  abounds.  The  novel 
brought  her  not  only  money  and  fame,  but  a  flock  of  new  friends, 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Phillips,  the  King's  surgeon,  and  his 
family,  and  Mrs.  Dobson  (the  translator  of  Petrarch),  who  presented 
Mrs.  Inchbald  with  an  ^olian  harp. 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  lists  of  noble  and  wealthy  admirers 
who  now  sought  her  acquaintance,  we  read  of  her  distress  and 
perplexity  when  compelled  to  leare  her  Frith  Street  garret  owing 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  her  landlady.  At  last  she  found  an  un- 
furnished room  in  Leicester  Fields  in  the  house  of  a  man 
appropriately  (to  her  dramatic  pursuits)  named  Shakespear.  The 
seryant  was  not  allowed  to  give  the  new  lodger  any  assistance, 
and  she  plaintively  chronicles — "  I  was  aboye  an  hour  striking  a 
light ;  fetched  water  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  and  dropped  a  few- 
tears  into  the  stream  as  any  other  wounded  deer  might  do."  Bat 
there  were  alleviations.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  was  her  opposite 
neighbour,  and  she  delighted  in  the  ''  enclosed  plantation,  with 
private  walks,"  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  square. 

Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  notes  she  appended  to  her  father's  papers, 
when  she  contemplated  writing  his  biography,  comments  on  the 
conflicting  elements  which  made  Mrs.  Inchbald's  life  and  character 
BO  interesting : — 

''  Living  in  mean  lodgings,  dressed  with  an  economy  allied  to  penury* 
without  connections,  and  alone,  her  beauty,  her  talenti^  and  the  charm  of 
her  manners  gave  her  entrance  to  a  delightful  circle  of  society.  Apt  to 
fall  in  love  and  desirous  to  marry,  she  continued  single  because  the  men 
who  loved  and  admired  her  were  too  worldly  to  take  an  actress  and  a  poor 
author,  however  lovely  and  charming,  for  a  wife.  Her  life  was  thus  spent 
in  an  interchange  of  hardship  and  amusement,  privation  and  luxury.  Her 
character  partook  of  the  same  contrast.  Fond  of  pleasure,  she  was  pra- 
dent  in  her  conduct;  penurious  in  her  personal  expenditure,  she  was 
generous  to  others.  Yain  of  her  beauty,  the  gown  she  wore  was  not  worth 
a  shilling.  Yery  susceptible  to  the  softer  feelings,  she  yet  could  guard 
against  passion;  and  though  she  might  have  been  called  a  flirt  her 
character  was  unimpeached."* 

Her  next  production  was  The  Wedding  Day,  written  for  Mrs. 
Jordan,  who  was  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  by  Sheridan  for 
£200.t    In  1792  she  resisted  Eemble's  persuasions  to  accept  an 

*  "William  Godwin,  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries."  King  &  Co., 
1876.   VoLi,  p.  74 

t  There  was  a  delay  (puzzling  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  Sheridan) 
in  the  i>ayment  for  this  farce.  At  last  Kemble  called  to  explain  that  the 
manager  had  lost  it,  and  if  she  would  send  another  copy,  the  money  should 
be  forthcoming.    For  a  wonder,  it  was. 
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bgagement  at  Dmry  Lane,  and  deyoting  her  thoaghts  to  author- 
ship, wrote  herself,  at  the  close  of  the  year — ^'  Cheerful,  content, 
and  sometimes  rather  happy." 

Her  next  comedy.  Every  One  Eos  Ei$  Fault,  produced  at  Co  vent 
Garden  in  January,  1793,  with  brilliant  success,  was  attacked  in 
the  True  Briton  for  containing  seditious  sentiments.  She  de- 
fended herself  with  spirit  in  one  of  Woodfall*s  papers,  and  the 
controversy  occasioned  an  immense  sale  for  the  play  when 
published  by  Bobinson. 

While  living  in  Leicester  Square  she  received  a  visit  from 
Mrs.  Opie,  then  Amelia  Alderson,  who  told  Mrs.  Taylor,  her 
aecomplished  Norwich  friend  and  correspondent,  that  she  found 
Mrs.  Inchbald 

"As  prettj  as  ever,  and  mucli  more  easy  and  imreseryed  in  her  manner 
than  when  I  last  saw  her.  With  her  we  passed  an  honr,  and  when  I  took 
mj  leave  she  begged  I  would  call  on  her  again.  She  is  in  charming 
lodgings,  and  has  just  received  two  hundred  pounds  from  Sheridan  for  a 
farce  containing  sixty  pages  only."* 

"  Mrs.  Inchbald's  second  novel,  ^  Nature  and  Art,'  published  in 
1794,  never  attained  the  popularity  of '  The  Simple  Story ' ;  it  is 
hardly  more  than  known  by  name  now.  But  Leigh  Hunt  quotes 
some  powerful  scenes  from  it,  and  says,  ^*  Passages  more  beautiful 
and  pathetic  than  those  which  we  have  selected  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  English  prose."  t 

A  great  sorrow,  to  which  was  added  the  sting  of  self-reproach, 
befell  her  this  year,  in  the  death,  under  deplorable  circumstances, 
of  her  sister  Debby.  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  helped  her  repeatedly ; 
but  on  one  occasion,  disgusted  at  the  mode  of  life  from  which  no 
arguments  or  persuasions  could  withdraw  her,  she  refused  to  see 
her.  On  hearing  of  Debby's  illness,  Mrs.  Inchbald  hastened  to 
supply  her  with  every  possible  help  and  comfort ;  but  after  its 
fated  termination  she  bitterly  reproached  herself  for  having  once 
turned  her  sister  from  her  door,  when  she  was  "  a  suppliant  and 
perhaps  a  penitent'*  Another  family  tragedy  occurred  in  the 
following  year.  Her  brother  George,  after  his  failures  as  actor 
and  farmer,  had  been  living  for  some  time  in  an  inn  at  Hamburg 
with  a  friend  named  Webber.  They  quarrelled,  fought  a  duel, 
and  George  was  shot  dead.    Webber  was  captured  and  imprisoned. 

Mrs.  Lichbald  saw  much  of  the  Eembles  at  this  time,  and 
tocompamed  Mrs.  Eemble  to  Stanmore  Priory,  where  the  Marquis 

*  '  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Amelia  Opie,'  by  Cecilia  Itnoj  Brightwell, 
Second  edition.    Longmans,  1854.    Page  43. 
t '  Book  for  a  Comer.'    Bohn.    Vol.  i.,  p.  130. 
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and  Marchioness  of  Abercom  (always  ready  to  add  a  new  lion  or 
lioness  to  their  menagerie)  were  entertaining  Sir  George  Beaumont 
and  other  visitors.*  Lord  Abercom  soon  called  on  Mrs.  Lichbald 
after  her  visit  to  the  Priory.  He  was  a  sworn  admirer  of  beauty 
and  originality,  and  mnst  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  whose 
potency  Mrs.  Shelley  says : — 

"I  liaye  beard  that  a  rival  beauty  pettishly  complained  that  when 
Mrs.  Incbbald  came  into  a  room  and  sat  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  it, 
as  was  her  wont,  erery  man  gathered  round  it,  and  it  was  vain  for  any 
other  woman  to  attempt  to  gain  attention." 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  she  was  soon  again  one  of  the 
guests  at  Stanmore  Priory. 

Amongst  Mrs.  Inchbald's  papers  was  one  written  about  this 
time,  and  indorsed  in  her  own  writing,  '^Description  of  Me.^ 
Boaden  attributes  it  to  Charles  Moore,  who  wiU  be  heard  of  again 
later. 

"Age:  between  thirty  and  forty,  which  in  the  register  of  a  lady's  birth 
means  a  little  turned  of  thirty.  Height :  above  the  middle  size  and  rather 
talL  Figure :  handsome  and  striking  in  its  general  air,  but  a  little  too 
stiff  and  erect.  Shape :  rather  too  fond  of  sharp  angles.  Skin :  by  nature 
fair,  though  a  little  freckled,  and  with  a  tinge  of  sand,  which  is  the  colour 
of  her  eyelashes,  but  made  coarse  by  ill-treatment  upon  her  cheeks  and 
arms,  ffaiir :  of  a  sandy  auburn,  and  rather  too  straight  as  well  as  thin. 
Face :  beautiful  in  effect,  and  beautiful  in  every  feature.  CowUefumee : 
full  of  spirit  and  sweetness;  excessively  interesting,  and,  without  indeli- 
cacy, voluptuous.  Dresa:  always  becoming,  uid  very  seldom  worth  so 
much  as  eightpence." 

Mrs.  Inchbald  never  appeared  to  less  advantage  than  on  the 
death  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  which  occurred  in  1797.  She 
strongly  disapproved  of  (Godwin's  marriage  to  the  author  of  'The 
Bights  of  Woman,'  for  reasons  not  made  clear  in  Mr.  Eegan 
Paul's  account  of  the  quarrel  that  followed;  but,  if  Godwin's  own 
letters  speak  correctly,  her  conduct  was  certainly  ungenerous^ 
and  her  letters  to  him  after  his  wife's  death  are  singularly 
unsympathetic,  and  compare  ill  with  Godwin's  dignified  expression 
of  heartfelt  grief.     She  tells  him  in  effect  that  he  will  very  soon 

*  Fanny  Kemble  relates  an  amusing  encounter  with  one  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  acquaintances  in  the  **  great "  world :  "  An  aristocratic  neighbour 
of  hers,  driving  with  his  daughter  in  the  vicinity  of  her  very  humble 
residence,  overtook  her  walking  along  the  road  one  very  hot  day,  and, 
stopping  his  carriage,  asked  her  to  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  her 
home.  She  instantly  declined,  with  the  characteristic  excuse  that  she  had 
just  come  from  the  market  gardener's,  *  And,  my  lord,  I — I— I  have  my 
pocket  f-f-f ull  of  onions ' — ^an  unsophisticated  statement  of  facts  which 
made  them  laugh  extremely." 
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forget  his  sorrow,  and  that  had  Mrs.  Godwin  lived  longer  he 
miglit  have  added  remorse  to  regret ! 

Lawrence  was  now  one  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  friends,  and  painted 
her  portrait,  as  did  several  less  famous  artists.  Bogers,  too, 
sharp-tongued,  but  kind-hearted  and  generous  beyond  con- 
temporary belief,  was  much  interested  in  her.  Gurran,  after 
sending  her  ''  his  admiration,'*  called  at  her  rooms,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  her  to  Godwin,  not  at  that  time  effectual. 
Lady  Cork  invited  her  to  dinner,  adding — 

"I  should  liave  done  myself  the  pleasure  of  caUing  on  you,  but  my 
carriage  is  painting,  and  I  hate  a  chair  in  the  morning  or  walking  the 
streets  when  people  are  about.  I  would  walk  to  you  any  morning,  at  or 
hefore  eleyen  o'clock,  if  you  would  admit  me,  but  I  suspect  your  time  is 
better  employed  than  in  paying  and  receiving  morning  visits." 

The  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  made  an  appointment 
with  her  in  Eemble's  box,  but,  as  was  frequently  the  case  with 
that  erratic  though  fascinating  woman,  was  detained,  and  sent 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  "in  her  place."*  Mrs.  Lichbald  was 
present  at  most  of  the  fSashionable  gatherings  of  the  day,  including 
a  grand  masquerade,  for  which,  she  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend^ 
Bhe  meant  to  be — 

"At no  expense  at  all.  My  domino  is  lent  me.  Have  you  an  old  blue 
handkerchief,  or  an  old  blue  sash,  or  anything  of  a  light-faded  blue  you 
can  lend  me,  to  decorate  my  faded  person  P  0&«erve~  anything  blue !  A 
bine  work-bag,  a  blue  pin-cushion,  or  a  pair  of  blue  garters  I  can  fasten 
aboat  me  aomewhere." 

Obviously  the  character  she  meant  to  sustain  was  that  of  a 
"Bluestocking.", 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gaiety  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  at  the  call  of 
everyone  in  sickness  or  want :  her  money,  her  sympathy,  her  time, 
were  always  being  demanded.  She  even  nursed  through  a  sharp 
illness  the  servant  of  the  very  landlady  who  had  so  ungraciously 
refused  to  allow  a  pail  of  water  to  be  carried  upstairs  for  her. 
A  letter  of  this  period  shows  the  sharp  contrasts  of  her  life : — 

"  I  have  been  very  ill  indeed,  but  since  the  weather  has  permitted  me  to 
leave  off  making  my  fire,  scouring  the  grate,  sifting  the  cinders,  and  all 
the  et'CeteroB  of  going  up  and  down  three  long  pair  of  stairs  with  water  or 
dost  I  feel  quite  another  creature.  ...  I  am  both  willing  and  able  to 
perform  hard  bodily  labour,  but  then  the  fatigue  of  being  a  fine  lady  the 
refit  of  the  day  is  too  much  for  any  common  strength.  Last  Thursday  I 
finished  scrubbing  my  bedroom  while  a  coach  with  a  coronet  and  two 
footmen  waited  at  the  door  to  take  me  for  an  airing.  ...  At  Lady  Cork's 
the  other  evening  I  believe  I  waEl  the  only  person  (except  the  Jekylls) 
without  a  title."  

*  Lady  Elizabeth  afterwards  "  took  her  place  "  in  a  more  important  sense 
—becoming  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  second  wife. 
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She  goes  on  to  describe  some  prirate  theatricals,  at  a  great 
house,  in  which  she  was  nrged  to  take  part :  '*  I  positively  pro- 
tested that  I  would  not  act  except  with  women  older  than  myself. 
My  age  was  asked.  I  stated  fifty.  There  was  then  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  find  any  woman  so  old/'  This  seems  to  have  been 
got  oyer,  however,  for  she  gives  other  particulars : — 

"  The  drama  fixed  on  has  a  supper  in  it,  and  I  represented  that  the 
hony  of  clearing  the  table  (one  of  the  comic  incidents)  will  probably  break 
the  wine-bottles  and  throw  the  hot  dishes  against  the  beaatifol  hangings 
of  the  room.  The  lady  of  the  hotlse,  alarmed  at  mj  remark,  cried  out  that 
she  would  haye  ereiything  counterfeit,  and,  ringing  for  her  butler,  ordered 
him  to  bespeak  a  couple  of  wooden  fowls,  a  wooden  tongue,  wooden  jellies, 
and  so  forth.  '  Nay,'  cried  Monk  Lewis  (who  is  one  of  the  performers), 
'  if  your  ladyship  gives  a  wooden  supper  the  audience  will  say  all  your 
actors  are  sticks ! '  It  was  not  less  entertaining  to  see  the  surprise  of  tlie 
grave  elderly  butler.  He  knew  there  was  a  supper  to  be  given  to  the 
company  after  the  play,  but  did  not  understand  that  there  was  also  to  be  one 
in  it;  and  with  great  humility  represented  that '  he  thought  the  companj 
would  like  a  real  supper  better.' " 

In  1803,  ill-health,  and  exhaustion  from  nursing  others,  com- 
pelled Mrs.  Inchbald  to  giro  up  her  solitary  struggles  in  Leicester 
Square,  and  go  to  Annandale  House,  Tumham  Green,  where 
fourteen  Boman  Catholic  ladies  resided,  haying  separate  bedrooms, 
but  sharing  the  sitting-rooms  and  garden,  and  as  a  rule  taking 
their  meals  together.    Writing  to  Abs.  Phillips,  she  says : — 

"Everything  is  clean  in  perfection— even  my  hands!  which,  heaven 
knows,  they  have  not  been  before  for  many  a  day ;  and  I  don't  know 
whether  this  doesn't  constitute  one  of  my  chief  comforts.  .  .  .  Yet  do  not 
think  I  have  forgot  my  affection  for  London — ^no ;  it  is  great  consolation 
to  me  to  plan  that, '  if  Buonaparte  should  come,  and  conquer,'  I  may  then, 
without  reproach,  stand  with  a  barrow  of  oranges  uid  lemons  in  Leicester 
Square  and  have  the  joy  to  call  that  place  my  home." 

Bonaparte  did  not  come,  but  Mrs.  Inchbald  went  The  lady 
who  presided  over  Annandale  House  had  a  violent  temper,  and 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  was  not  a  patient  one ;  a  few  months  later  found 
her  in  lodgings  in  the  Strand.*    She  then  resumed  her  play-writing 

*  Her  letters  describe  a  tragedy  seen  from  her  eyrie,  when  a  child  fell 
from  its  mother's  arms  into  the  Thames,  and  the  father,  jumping  in,  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  it,  but  was  drowned  himself.  And  they  also  give  a  comic 
picture  of  the  interior  of  the  room :  "  My  apartment  is  so  small  that  I  am 
black  and  blue  with  thumping  against  my  furniture  on  every  side.  I  can 
kindle  my  fire  as  I  lie  in  bed,  and  put  on  my  cap  as  I  dine,  for  tbe 
looking-glass  is  obliged  to  stand  on  the  same  table  as  my  dinner.  But 
then  I  have  a  great  deal  of  fresh  air ;  more  daylight  than  most  people  in 
London ;  and  the  enchanting  view  of  the  Thames,  the  Surrey  hills,  and 
three  windmills." 
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F  and  theatre-going,  and  went  to  see  young  Betty  (though  she 
I  "hated  prodigies"),  who  was  acting  in  her  Lovers*  Yows^  an 
I  adaptation  of  Eotzebne^s  play.  She  allowed  him  some  merit,  bat 
was  indignant  at  the  vulgar  want  of  taste  which  exalted  him  above 
her  friends  the  Eembles,  her  interest  in  whom  never  abated. 

''Mrs.  Siddons  is  restored  as  b j  a  miracle,"  she  tells  Mrs.  Phillips: 
"she  had  a  nervons  affection  from  her  hip  to  her  toe  which  made  that  side 
wholly  useless,  yet  in  torturing  pain  that  kept  her  sleepless  for  months. 
She  heard  of  a  new-invented  machine  that  performed  cores  by  electricity 
....  tried  it,  and  was  almost  instantly  cored.  But  she  soffered  agony  in 
the  trial  as  if  burning  lead  Was  running  through  her  veins  where  the 
sparks  tooched.  And  Mr.  Siddons  says  her  shrieks  were  such  that  he 
reaUy  expected  the  mob  would  break  open  the  door  and  think  he  was 
killing  her." 

In  1808,  Mrs,  Inchbald  wrote  to  Samuel  Bogers,  who  greatly 
admired  her  *  Nature  and  Art ' : — 

"  I  consider  myself  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  attention  yon  paid 
me  in  calling  yesterday  that  I  cannot  resist  my  desire  to  apologize  for 
your  reception.  For  the  sake  of  a  romantic  view  of  the  Thames  I  have 
shut  myself  in  an  apartment  which  will  not  admit  of  a  second  person.  It 
18  therefore  my  wish  to  be  thought  never  at  home.  But  when  the  scruples 
of  the  persons  who  answer  for  me  baffle  this  design,  and  I  have  received  a 
token  of  regard  which  flatters  me,  I  take  the  liberty  thus  to  explain  my 
situation.''* 

Some  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  letters  at  this  time  give  pathetic 
expression  to  her  loneliness. 

"My  evenings  now  begin  to  be  dull;  they  are  so  long,  and  no  fire  to 
cheer  them  ...  I  have  no  evening's  reward  for  the  labour  of  the  day,  and 
in  that  I  am  poorer  than  the  poorest  wife  or  mother  in  the  world.  All  the 
entertainment  I  require  is  the  exchange  of  a  few  sentences,  and  that 
I  sometimes  do  not  obtain  for  days  together.  My  sister's  illness  will  most 
likely  keep  me  here  some  time  longer,  for  in  this  house  my  decreased 
expenses  do  not  suffer  me  to  feel  the  weight  of  hers." 

It  was  a  curious  return  to  the  associations  of  childhood  which 
smde  her,  this  year,  inquire  into  the  prospect  of  profit  from 

"A  little  piece  of  ground  of  the  valoe  of  one  to  three  thousand  pounds. 
...  I  do  not  care  how  small  a  farm  I  am  the  mistress  of,  provided  it  will 
keep  me  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a  pig,  and  a  donkey,  in  case  of  invasion  or  other 
perilous  event  to  the  Bank  of  England." 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Hoppner  wrote  to  her  announcing  the 
establishment  of  the  Quarterly  Beview,  and  requesting  that  she 

*  "Bogers  and  his  Contemporaries,"  by  P.  W.  Olayden.  Smith, 
®der&Oo.,1889.    VoL  i.,  p.  46. 
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would  become  a  contributor ;  a  letter  from  John  Murray  confirmed 
the  proposal^  but  she  declined  it  after  some  hesitation ;  and  when 
John  Bell  invited  her  to  conduct  his  magazine.  La  Belle  Asaemhlky 
she  said  she  had  done  with  the  fashionable  world,  and  thought 
only  of  a  better. 
In  the  following  February  Mrs.  Inchbald  writes : — 

"  I  saw  nothing  of  the  conflagration  of  Covent  Gkurden  Theatre,  bat  was 
a  miserable  spe6tat6r  of  all'the  horrors  of  Drory  Lane.  ...  I  lore  sahlime 
and  terrific  sights,  but  this  was  so  terrible  I  ran  from  it ;  and  in  my  own 
room  was  astonished  bj  a  prospect  more  brilliantly  and  calmly  celestial 
than  ever  met  my  eye.  Ko  appearance  of  fire  from  my  window  except  the 
light  of  its  beams ;  and  this  was  so  powerful  that  the  river,  the  houses  on 
its  banks,  the  Surrey  hills  beyond,  every  boat  npon  the  water,  every  spire 
of  a  chnroh,  Somerset  House  and  its  terrace  on  this  side — ^all  looked  like 
an  enchanted  spot,  such  as  a  poet  paints  in  colours  more  bright  than 
nature  ever  displayed  in  this  foggy  island." 

Dolly  Simpson  seemed  to  be  improying  a  little  in  the  early 
spring,  and  in  May  Mrs.  Inchbald  took  her  in  a  coach  to  risit 
their  only  sunivi&g  sister,  Mrs.  Hunt  She  saw  Dolly  nearly 
eyery  day  until  the  6th  of  June,  when  she  left  her,  apparently  as 
well  as  usual ;  btft  returning  next  day,  she  was  shocked  to  find 
her  dead.  Dolly  had,  never  been  a  companion  or  help,  and  always 
more  or  less  a  burden,  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  but  she  deeply  mourned 
and  long  missed  her,  especially  as  she  found  from  her  diaries  and 
letters  that  Dolly  had'  loyed  her  more  than  she  eyer  admitted  in 
words.* 

At  fifty-fiye^  Mrs.  Inchbald  began  to  withdraw  herself  from 
society,  to  refuse  invitations,  and  shut  out  visitors. 

"  I  have  had  my  full  share  of  the  world,*'  she  tdls  Mrs.  PhillipB— ^a 
busy  share  from  fifteen  to  fifty.  I  should  want  taste  did  I  not  now  eigoy 
that  variety  in  life  which  I  gain  by  solitude.  Still,  a  medium  has  ever 
been  wanting,  both  in  my  public  and  private  life,  to  give  a  zest  of  true 
enjoyment.  I  had  thirty-five  years  of  perpetual  crowd  and  bostlQ.  I  have 
now  had  five  of  almost  continual  loneliness  and  quiet — extremes  justified 
only  by  necessity.  Do  not  imagine  you  can  render  me,  with  all  your 
praises,  satisfied  with  my  personal  attractions ;  thougb  you  know'  me  bo 
well  as  to  know  such  things  would  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  any 


•  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Opie  gives  a  touching  instance  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's 
tenderness  for  Dolly : — "  I  have  not  been  from  London  yet»  and  I  purposely 
did  not  date  my  letter,  because  I  wished  to  have  no  presents  this  year,  and 
had  not  time  to  explain  why.  My  sister  has  been  very  ill  again,  and  is  in 
that  kind  of  we^Jc  iStaty  jthat  she  now  never  comes  to  see  me,  and  I  few 
much  the  winter  may  prove  fatal  to  her.  She  always  partook  of  joxxx 
presents,  and  I  had  tather  not  be  reminded  of  the  loss  I  feel  from  the  wan^ 
of  her  occasional  visits  by  having  any  feasts  during  her  absence.'' 
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mOter  gifts  in  the  world.  Nor  do  not  suppose  yon  can  alarm  me  by  repre- 
seatiiig  the  state  of  apathy  as  a  calamity.  It  is  the  blessing  of  old  age 
—it  is  the  substitute  for  patience.  It  permits  me  to  look  in  the  glass 
without  screaming  with  horror,  and  to  live  upon  moderate  terms  of  charity 
with  all  young  people  (without  much  hatred  or  malice)  although  I  can 
nerer  be  young  again." 

8he  had  still  some  compensations  in  these  declining  years :  she 
discoYered  the  ntility  and  delightfnlness  of  a  Gircnlating  Library. 
The  Edgewortbs,  father  and  daughter,  opened  a  pleasant  corre- 
spondence with  her,  and  she  could  not  fail  to  be  gratified  by 
file  younger  noyelist's  cordial  praise  of  her  *  Simple  Story ' ;  and 
though  her  nerres  suffered  from  the  ''  groans,  yells,  and  cheers  '^ 
of  the  **  O.  P.  rioters "  as  they  passed  her  doors,  and  all  her 
sympathies  were  with  the  managers,  one  -suspects  that  she  would 
not  willingly  haye  been  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  excitement. 

A  more  painful  shock  was  the  death  of  Sir  Johh  Moore,  of  whose 
fimily  she  had  heard  many  particulars  from  his  brother  Charles, 
one  of  her  warmest  admirers  in  former  days. 

"  Kerer  mother  doted  on  her  children,"  she  teUs  Mrs.  Phillips,  "  as  Mrs. 
Moore  doted  on  her  eldest  son,  the  General,  and  her  youngest  child,  the 
Ixunister.  They  were  neither  of  them  married — she  had  therefore  more 
than  ordinary  love  and  attention  from  them  both.  Within  ten  months 
Charles,  the  barrister,  my  old  acquaintance,  was  seized  with  brain  fever; 
8he  was  his  nurse  for  three  months;  and  at  the  end  of  five  he  was  sent 
boimd  hands  and  feet  to  a  private  madhouse.  .  .  .  Not  the  slightest  hope 
remains  of  their  mother's  recovery.  All  her  children  are  now  at  her  house 
except  poor  Charles.  She  takes  no  nourishment,  nor  says  a  word  since  this 
hwt  ^tal  stroke  but '  Don't  leave  me ! '  She  is  seventy-three,  but  the  most 
beautiful  old  woman  that  ever  was  seen,  or  poor  Charles  has  made  me 
believe  so  by  his  praises  of  har  beauty  and  maternal  virtues." 

A  series  of  letters  from  Charles  Moore,  found  among  her  papers 
And  printed  by  Boaden,  show  that  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  had 
attained  the  mature  age  of  forty-two  this  then  brilliant  and 
prosperous  young  man  did  his  utmost  to  induce  her  to  marry 
him.  She  seems  to  have  told  him  that  his  youth  was  the  only 
fault  she  had  to  find  with  him,  and  very  wisely  refused  to  be 
laughed,  persuaded,  or  argued  out  of  that  objection,  though  her 
affectionate  regard  for  him  was  great. 

Again  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  to  change  her  rooms,  and  this  time 
ahe  thought  herself  delightfully  settled,  with  a  yiew  of  Hyde 
™k.  But  she  had  not  occupied  her  new  apartments  many  days 
^hen  she  found  that  her  landlord  was  in  a  state  of  siege  from  his 
landlord  and  next-door  neighbour,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Este,  who 
panted  to  serve  some  document  on  him  in  order  to  obtain  posses- 
aion  of  the  house.     After  a  "  dreadful  knocking,"  to  which  no 
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response  was  obtained,  the  wrathful  clergyman  strnck  terror  to 
her  soul  by  shouting — **  Where  is  the  woman  on  the  first  floor  ?  I 
can  see  her ! "  ("  My  shutters,"  says  Mrs.  Inchbald,  "  had  been 
closed  the  whole  morning.")  "  And  I  know  who  she  is !  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  1  Mrs.  Inchbald  1  Mrs.  Inchbald!"  The  demonstration 
attracted  a  mob,  and  a  gun  was  pointed  from  the  window  above 
hers — but  luckily  there  was  no  bloodshed.  ^^How  little."  she 
pathetically  observes,  '^  do  those  persons  possessed  of  houses  and 
servants,  know  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  we  poor  lodgers 
experience  every  time  we  remove  to  a  new  lodging  1 " 

The  Twisses  and  the  Eembles  she  still  visited,  and  at  their 
houses  she  met  Lady  Cork  and  many  old  friends ;  while  Mrs.  Opie, 
Mrs.  Cosway,  and  one  or  two  other  brave  spirits  would  take  no 
denial,  but  forced  their  way  into  her  retreat.  She  was  drawing 
closer  and  closer,  as  years  advanced,  to  the  Church  of  which  she 
had  never  been  wholly  neglectful,  though  its  observances  had 
sometimes  been  relaxed  in  the  hurry  of  work  and  pleasure.  Her 
confessors  seem  now  to  take  the  place  in  her  affectionate  and 
confidential  friendship  formerly  occupied  by  her  physicians  (a  long 
procession,  only  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Warren,  has  been  mentioned  here). 
Father  Gaffey,  a  hardworking  poor  priest,  falling  seriously  ill, 
she  furnished  him  with  all  necessary  comforts,  though  she  was 
obliged  to  deny  herself  a  servant  in  order  to  increase  the  annuity 
she  paid  Mrs.  Hunt.  As  usual,  she  was  called  upon  to  find 
situations  for  all  her  unprosperous  nieces  and  nephews,  which 
could  not  have  been  an  agreeable  task,  as  some  of  them  were 
only  competent  to  undertake  the  duties  of  barmaids  and  game- 
keepers. 

An  interview  which  must  have  brought  all  her  dramatic 
sympathies  and  all  her  love  for  France  (she  was  so  ardent  a 
Bonapartist  as  to  be  disappointed  by  the  result  of  Waterloo) 
back  in  full  force,  took  place  when  Eemble  brought  Talma  t<» 
her  lodgings.  No  record  of  their  conversation  has  been  pre- 
served. 

The  most  interesting  literary  encounter  of  these  later  years 
was  a  meeting  with  Madame  de  Stael,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Opie. 
**  Corinne  "  was,  said  Mrs.  Inchbald, 

''  Inquisitive  aa  well  as  attentive,  and  entreated  me  to  explain  to  her  tbe 
motive  why  I  sliunned  society.  *  Because,'  I  replied, '  I  dread  the  loneli- 
ness that  will  follow.'  *  What  I  will  you  feel  your  solitude  more  when  you 
return  from  this  company  than  you  did  before  you  came  hither  P '  '  Yes.' 
'  I  should  think  it  would  elevate  your  spirits.  Why  will  you  feel  your 
loneliness  more  P '  '  Because  I  have  no  one  to  tell  that  I  have  seen  yoM. 
1^0  one  to  describe  your  person  to.  No  one  to  whom  I  can  repeat  the  many 
encomiums  you  have  passed  on  my  "  Simple  Story."   No  one  to  enjoj  your 
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pnises  but  myself/  'Ah!  joubave  no  cliildren/ and  she  turned  to  an 
eUgant  jonng  womaa,  her  daughter,  with  a  pathetic  tenderness.  She 
then  80  forcibly  depicted  a  mother's  joys  that  she  sent  me  home  more 
ffidancholy  at  the  comparison  of  our  situations  in  life  than  any  contrast 
betwieen  riches  and  poverty  could  haye  made  me.  I  called  by  appointment 
at  her  house  two  days  after.  I  was  told  she  was  iU.  Next  morning  my 
ptper  explained  her  illness.  You  have  seen  the  death  of  her  son  in  the 
papers?  He  was  one  of  Bemadotte's  aides-de-camp.  The  most  beautiful 
joimg  man  that  ever  was  seen— only  nineteen.  A  duel  with  sabres,  and 
the  first  stroke  literally  cut  off  hia  head ! " 

A  great  sorrow  befell  Mrs.  Inchbald  herself  a  few  years  later, 
irhieh  is  best  described  in  her  own  teaching  words : — 

"  Many  a  time  this  winter,  when  I  cried  with  cold,  I  said  to  myself, 
'Bat,  thank  G^od,  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her  room;  she  has  her 
fire  lighted  every  morning.  She  would  be  less  able  to  bear  what  I  bear, 
and  how  much  more  should  I  suffer,  but  from  this  reflection !  *  It  almost 
made  me  warm  when  I  reflected  that  she  suffered  no  cold.  And  yet 
perhaps  the  severe  weather  affected  her,  for  after  enly  two  days  of  dan- 
gerous illness  she  died.  I  hare  now  buried  my  whole  family — ^I  mean 
my  Standingfield  family,  the  only  part  to  which  I  felt  tender  attachment. 
She  died  on  February  14th  (1816),  aged  74." 

In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year  Bogers  invited  Mrs. 
Inchbald  to  accompany  him  to  Byron's  box  at  Dmry  Lane  to  see 
Eean  and  meet  the  poet.  Bat^  of  course^  eren  so  great  a  tempta- 
tion as  this  was  resisted. 

Her  old  sense  of  hnmoor,  and  power  of  yigoronsly  expressing  it, 
remained.  About  to  moye  to  Earl's  Terrace,  Kensington,  she 
wrote  to  her  constant  friend,  Mrs.  Phillips : — 

"Such  a  horror  I  have  of  packing  my  trunks  and  furniture — of  seeing 
new  faces  and  hearing  new  voices  with  old  obserrations — that  I  never  leave 
one  lodging  for  another  but  I  wish  myself  in  gaol  for  debt  without  the 
benefit  of  an  Insolvent  Act !  " 

And  when  settled  in  the  boarding-honse  she  adds : — 

"AH  the  old  widows  and  old  maids  of  the  house  are  stretched  npon  beds 
or  sofas  with  nervous  headaches  or  slow  fevers  brought  on  by  loss  of 
Appetite,  violent  thirst,  broken  sleep,  and  other  dog-day  complaints,  while 
1>  the  only  young  and  strong  person  among  them,  am  called  on  to  divert 
tbeir  blue-devils  from  bringing  them  to  an  untimely  end.  I  love  to  be  of 
importance,  and  so  the  present  society  is  flattering  to  my  vanity.  Not  sa 
the  sonnet  which  was  lately  sent  me  .  .  .  at  sixteen  it  had  been  applicable^ 
bat  at  sixty-five  a  dirge  would  be  more  suitable." 

The  enforced  regularity  of  a  boarding-house  was  yery  irksome 
^her.  She  soon  wished  to  be  again  where  she  conld  **  dine  at  the 
hour  of  hunger,  and  cut  a  piece  of  crust  oflf  my  own  loaf.'*    Yet  her 
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next,  and  last,  removal,  in  1819,  was  to  a  similar  thongh  superior 
residence — ^Eensington  House,  where  she  met  several  old  friends, 
the  Cosways  amongst  them.  Here,  at  the  end  of  1820,  she 
received  a  farewell  visit  from  Kemhle— a  last  farewell,  as  both  of 
them  anticipated.  "When  I  left  yon  before,  dearest,"  he  said, 
"  it  was  to  visit  Spain,  and  yon  managed  for  me  in  my  absence/ 
Now  I  think  I  shall  make  oot  my  tour  to  Italy,  and  end,  perhaps, 
like  an  old  Boman/'    Three  years  after  this  parting  he  died. 

While  living  in  Kensington  House  Mrs.  Inchbald  told  Mrs.  Opie 
that  she  rejoiced  in  her  residence. 

"  We  are  even  in  these  abort  and  dark  daysf  as  brilliant  on  the  bigli 
road  and  in  open  air  as  daring  the  long  and  bright  days  of  summer  and 
autumn.  I  think  1  never  saw  a  more  gaudy  yet  nnmerous  and  sober  pro- 
cession (processions,  I  should  say,  for  they  lasted  from  morning  until  night) 
than  passed  the  house  yesterday.  1  think  myself  particularly  f ortonate  in 
the  place  of  my  abode,  on  this  account.  The  present  world  is  such  a  fine 
subject  to  excite  intense  reflection." 

She  also  speaks  of  their  old  friend : — 

"  Mr.  Kemble  called  on  me  daring  the  short  time  he  was  in  England. 
He  looked  remarkably  well  ^in  the  face,  bat,  as  he  walked  through  the 
courtyard  to  step  into  his  carriage,  1  was  astonished  to  perceive  him  bend 
down  his  person  like  a^man  of  eighty.  How,  I  wonder,  does  she  support 
her  banishment  from  England  P  He  has  sense  and  taste  to  find '  Books  in 
the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  everything.' " 

Though  the  study  of  humanity  had  not  lost  its  charm,  that  of 
literature,  except  on  one  all-absorbing  topic,  was  gradually 
abandoned. 

"  Tour  books  are  lying',  on  the  table  of  our  drawing-room  most  days,*" 
she  continues,  *'  and  I  hearjgreat  praise  of  them.  And  yet  I  do  not  feel 
the  slightest  cariosity  to^open  one  of  them.  The  reason  is,  there  are  also  a 
hundr^  of  Sir  Walter's  in  the  same  place,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  read  dlh 
I  have  no  wish  to  read  any.  .  .  .  Besides,  I  have  so  many  reflections  con- 
cerning a  future  world,  as  well  as  concerning  the  present,  and  there  are  on 
that  awful  subject  so  many  books  still  unread,  that  I  think  every  moment 
lost  which  impedes  my  gaining  information  from  holy  and  learned 
authors."  J 

Her  time  for  any  study  was  indeed  growing  short.  Seven 
months  later  she  complained  of  cold,  sore  throat,  and  much  pain. 
On  the  29th  of  July  her  diary  says :  "  Went  down  to  dinner,  very 
ill  of  cold  and  fever,  could  not  eat,  and  retired  to  bed."  On  the 
1st  of  August,  1821,  she  expired. 

*  With  regard  to  his  share  in  the  Covent  Garden  Patent.  Mrs.  Kemble's 
letters  to.Mrs.  Inchbald  during  her  husband's  absence  are  very  clever  and 
interesting. 

t  December,  1820. 

J'"  Memorials  of  Amelia  Opie,"  by  0.  L.  BrightwelL    Pp.  180-81.  ] 
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She  was  bnried  in  Kensington  Ghurohyard ;  her  grieiye  is  next 
to  the  monnment  erected  by  Canning  in  memory  of  his  beloved 
son.  Her  foneral,  by  her  own  express  desire,  was  attended  only 
by  relations  and  intimate  friends.  Her  will  was  very  character- 
istic. She  left  a  small  annuity  to  Bobert  Inchbald,  the  needy 
spendthrift  who  of  all  her  husband's  family  had  most  insulted 
and  annoyed  her;  she  divided  the  bulk  of  her  property  fairly 
among  her  nearest  relations ;  sq  far  as  her  means  allowed,  she 
remembered  all  who  had  been  kind  and  obliging  to  her,  including 
a  laundress  and  a  hairdresser ;  and  she  left  fifty  pounds  each  to 
the  Theatrical  Fund  of  Govent  Garden  Theatre  and  to  the 
Catholic  Society  for  the  Belief  of  the  Aged  Poor. 

In  literature,  as  in  life,  it  is  not  always  the  most  famous  or 
distinguished  persons  who  are  the  most  interesting.  Elizabeth 
Inchbald  cannot  claim  high  rank  in  the  former  dass,  but  her 
character,  her  letters,  and  her  '  Simple  Story '  leave  her  with  few 
rivals  in  the  latter. 
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"  C'rsi  rgaliU  i)iii  fall  Ir  ^Itmiir." 


Shb  wore  a  wreath  of  roses 

The  day  that  first  we  met. 
With  mighty  pin  and  tiny  string 
Upon  her  tresses  set. 
"  Art  not  afraid  of  wind  and  sun  ? 
Thy  hair  hath  nothing  on  it!'' 
She  smiled — I  found  her  yery  fair. 
''Indeed,  this  is  a  bonnet." 

I  sat  behind  that  loyely^head — 

'Twas  at  a  matinSe — 
A  yast  wide  hat  with  nodding  plumes 

Completely  blocked  the  way. 
It  hid  the  stalls,  it  hid  the  stage — 

I  longed  to  change  my  place, 
For,  perched  npon  the  topmost  coil, 

It  almost  hid  her  face. 

We  met  again  on  Norman  strand, 

A  wondrous  sight  were  we. 
Glad  in  gay  garment,  short  and  scant. 

While  round  us  surged  the  sea. 
Alas,  my  yision  sweet  was  fled! 

My  dream  of  loye  was  o'er  I 
For  unadorned  behold  her  head — 

An  oilskin  cap  she  worel 


Edith  £•  Cuthsll* 
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Citii0sUir5  0f  €arati0it. 


[Therb  was  a  fine  cry  in  years  gone  by  of  **  No  taxation  without 
representation."  The  tendency  is  now  all  the  other  way,  and  the 
imfortnnate  npper  and  middle  classes  are  made  to  bear  the  bulk 
of  the  taxation,  whilst  the  working  classes,  so  called  (a  title  as 
due  to  the  middle  classes  and  many  of  the  aristocracy  as  to  any 
handler  of  the  pickaxe),  are  comparatiyely  let  off  scot  free.  There 
is  this  danger  in  sach  a  state  of  things.  A  man,  working  with 
his  body  and  not  taxed,  can  look  on  with  composure  on  a  policy 
for  which  a  man  working  with  his  brain  has  to  pay.  The  selfish- 
ness of  political  men  induces  them  to  pander  to  the  class  which  is 
most  numerous  and  least  intelligent,  and  it  has  come  to  this  pass 
that  an  English  Minister  has  not  been  ashamed  to  confess  that 
he  is  pursuing  a  policy  contrary  to  the  best  intelligence  of 
the  country. — Ed.] 

Taxes,  the  political  economist  informs  us,  are  the  indispensable 
adjuncts  of  civilisation,  the  premiums  paid  by  every  citizen  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  lus  person,  his  property,  and  his 
earnings. 

Upon  the  mode  in  which  public  burdens  are  imposed,  depends 
not  merely  the  prosperity,  but  the  very  livelihood  of  large  sections 
of  the  community.  It  is  the  fashion  to  regard  taxation  as 
a  prosaic  subject,  but  it  concerns  millions,  and  should  be  of 
interest  to  alL  It  touches  every  pocket,  and  is  of  vital  importance 
to  both  householder  and  lodger.  John  Bright,  in  one  of  his  great 
orations  observed,  "There  was  never  yet  found  any  history,  or 
niap  of  any  country  where  there  were  people  living,  who  did  not 
pay  taxes.  That  is  the  universal — happy  in  some  cases,  and 
nnhappy  in  others — condition  of  all  people."  Taction  clings  to 
ns  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 

"It  travels  thro',  nor  quits  ns  till  we  die." 

Birth  is  taxed,  marriage  is  taxed,  death  is  taxed.    Commodities 
are  taxed,  manufactures   are  taxed,  trades  are  taxed,  houses  are 
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taxed,  incomes  are  taxed.  We  are  taxed  for  our  bntler,  if  we  are 
prosperous  enough  to  keep  one.  We  are  taxed  for  our  footman, 
groom,  or  gardener.  The  carriage  we  keep  is  taxed — the  omnibus 
we  take  is  taxed — the  cab  we  hire  is  taxed — the  railway  train  we 
trayel  by  is  taxed.  The  house-dog  is  taxed,  and  so,  also,  the 
heraldic  device  on  our  note-paper. 

Everything  we  drink  is  taxed — beer,  spirits,  wine,  tea,  coffee— 
and  even  for  the  water  we  drink,  there  is  the  water-rate.  Light 
is  taxed  through  the  medium  of  the  gas-rate.  The  land  we  walk 
upon  is  taxed,  thei  tobacco  we  smoke  is  taxed,  the  gold  or  silver 
jewelry  we  wear,  the  eau-de-Cologne  perfuming  our  handkerchief, 
the  figs  we  eat  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  Christmas  plum-pudding, 
these  are  all  taxed.    Even  our  antibilious  pills  are  not  free. 

All  these,  and  they  are  but  a  few  of  the  taxes  that  exist,!  are 
mostly  imperial  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  govemmeniH^^^some 
of  them,  however,  are  assigned  to  the  County  Councils.  Tbere 
are  also  local  rat^,  which  are  but  local  taxes,  for  the  Poor,€omiiy 
Council,  Police,  Voting  lists.  Street  Lighting,  Paving,  Watering, 
et-c.;  Sewers,  School  Board,  and  Vestry.  Householders^  lodgers, 
married  and  single,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  all  taxed 
in  some  form  or  other,  for  taxation  is  devised  to  reach  every  one# 

The  late  Lord  Sherbrooke  (Bobert  Lowe)  when  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  calculated  that  one- ninth  of  our  income  is  taken 
from  us  for  imperial  taxation, — ^but  the  proportion  is  more  now, 
and  is  growing.    Local  taxation  is  not  much  less. 

Tet,  with  the  weight  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  taxation,  local  and  imperial  to  bear;  and  the  thousands 
of  prosecutions  by  revenue  and  parish  authorities  by  which 
it  is  enforced,  the  British  public  is  so  apathetic,  that  the  agitators 
for  the  abolition  of  a  recent  tax  found  difficulty  in  obtaining 
signatures  to  a  petition  for  its  repeal  The  general  public 
evidently  agreeing  with  the  bishop  who  wrote  that  the  people 

"Had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  obey  them. 
And  nothing  to  do  with  the  taxes  but  pay  them." 

In  times  past  it  was  deemed  warrantable  to  tax  salt,  candles, 
leather,  bricks,  soap,  starch,  paper,  and  in  1642  even  bread  and 
meat.  Peter  the  Great  of  Bussia  levied  a  tax  on  beards,  with  the 
laudable  object  of  making  his  subjects  wash  their  faces  and  shave. 
Brass  tokens  are  still  to  be  bought  in  that  country,  bearing  the 
.  words,  "  Boroda  pignaict  tiagola/*  which  means  **  the  beard  tax 
has  been  paid."  Mr.  F.  G.  C.  Lundy,  in  '  The  Fiscal  Philatelist,' 
give  particulars  of  the  British  hat  tax,  of  1784,  requiring  hatters 
to  take  out  licences,  and  imposing  an  ad  valorem  stamp-duty  on 
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every  hat  solcL  In  those  days,  reyenne  officials  meeting  a  man 
nith  an  unlicensed  hat,  nsed  to  inquire  in  the  words  of  the  comic 
nng,  "  Where  did  yon  get  that  hat  ?  "  In  the  old  times,  too,  the 
Sootch  sacramental  certificates  nsed  to  bear  a  sixpenny  stamp ;  a 
tu  on  religions  almanacks,  glass,  stone  bottles,  and  advertisements 
were  among  the  fiscal  dnties  of  the  past.  Of  the  sufferings 
entailed  by  another  tax,  happily  dead  and  gone,  Ebenezer  Elliot, 
the  corn-law  rhymer,  wrote : — 

''They  taxed  our  com,  they  fettered  trade, 
The  clouds  to  blood,  the  sun  to  shade. 
And  eveiy  good  that  God  had  made 
They  turned  to  bane  and  mockery; 
They  sought  no  interest  but  their  own, 
They  shook  the  State,  they  shook  the  Throne. 
Oh,  years  of  crime;  tiie  great  and  true, 
The  nobly  wise,  now  not  a  few, 
Bid  freedom  grow,  where  com  laws  grew, 
And  planted  for  eternity." 

llere  was  also  a  tax  on  the  ''  light  of  Heaven,"  in  the  shape  of 
an  impost  on  windows,  until  far  in  the  present  century.  This 
odious  and  insanitary  burden  caused  architects  and  builders  to 
eieet  houses  with  as  few  windows  as  possible,  and  io  escape  the 
tax  the  windows  of  many  houses  were  blocked  up.  Some  of  these 
^k  and  dismal  abodes  are  still  in  existence  in  England.  The 
window  tax  was  also  imposed  in  Ireland  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Isaac 
Corry,  who  followed  Sir  John  Parnell  as  Finance  Minister,  giving 
rise  to  the  following  epigram — 

"For  the  loss  of  Sir  John,  we  need  not  be  sorry. 
His  post's  better  filled  by  keen  Isaac  Corry, 
Who  the  art  of  finance  has  endeavoured  to  right. 
And  our  taxes  being  heavy,  laid  them  on  light.'' 

There  are  many  peculiar  taxes  in  force  in  other  countries, 
which  may  engage  the  attention  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
^in  search  of  a" — tax.  Mr.  Gk)Bchen,  when  in  that  position, 
stated  that  he  did  *'  not  find  it  so  easy  to  invent  new  sources  of 
revenue  which  would  give  general  satisfaction."  The  Bussian 
Goremment,  a  few  years  ago,  decided  to  tax  kerosene  oil  and 
ntttehes — ^virtually,  » tax  on  light.  Many  can  remember  the  late 
loti,  Sherbrooke's  abortive  attempt  to  tax  matches  in  this 
<Mmntry.  The  match  girls,  however,  proved  a  match  for  him,  and 
marched  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  procession  of  protest. 
The  match  tax  in  France  has  before  now  caused  a  ministerial 
erisiB. 

2  A  2 
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In  some  parts  of  China  a  tax  is  imposed  on  all  women  entering 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Travellers  to  those  parts  are  ohUged  to 
take  a  wife,  and  when  they  leave,  the  ladies  take  fresh  husbands, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  revenne.  Those  who  follow  the  advice  of  the 
late  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  and  ''  marry  young  and  often,"  are  an 
acquisition  to  such  a  state.  In  Servia  vanity  is  taxed  in  the 
shape  of  ladies'  bustles.  In  Melbourne,  Christmas  cards  are  taxed, 
one-fifth  per  cent.  Christmas,  New  Year,  Easter,  and  birthday 
cards  would  doubtless  produce  an  appreciable  revenue  in  England. 
It  has  been  stated  that  in  Weimar  the  authorities  levied  a  duty 
on  musical  parties.  The  regulations  were  not  given,  but,  doubt- 
less, solos,  duets,  trios,  and  quartettes  are  subject  to  proportionate 
rates.  Violins,  comets,  and  Mr.  Ledbury's  favourite  instrument 
— the  flute — should  incur  special  charges.  Quite  lately,  an 
annual  tax  of  ten  francs  has  been  imposed  on  pianos  in  France. 
Music  has  paid  tribute  to  taxation  in  other  ways.  A  musical 
troupe  recently  crossing  the  frontier  of  Saxony,  carried  with  them 
a  crown  of  laurels  awarded  them  at  a  triumphal  performance. 
The  custom-house  officers  taxed  the  laurels  as  spice.  Massenet, 
the  composer,  it  is  related,  was  also  charged  duty  on  a  crown  of 
laurels  on  the  German  frontier.  In  his  case  the  wreath  of  &me 
was  deemed  to  be  woven  of  "medicinal  plants."  In  Montreal 
organ-grinders  pay  a  licence  of  twenty  dollars,  and  are  only 
allowed  to  play  at  stated  times.  In  Vienna  they  are  also  licensed^ 
and  regulated  as  to  hours.  In  France  a  certificate  of  character,  a 
distinctive  badge,  and  limitation  of  hours  is  insisted  upon.  No 
licences  for  street  musicians  have  been  issued  for  nine  years  in 
Germany. 

In  St.  Petersburg  no  outdoor  musical  performers  are  permitted, 
but  in  romantic  Italy  there  is  a  very  practical  regulation  ex- 
cluding those  under  eighteen  years  of  age  from  the  privilege  of 
a  licence.  In  New  Tork  wandering  minstrels  contribute  to  tie 
revenue  one  dollar  each,  and  are  prohibited  from  playing  within  a 
certain  distance  of  specified  buildings  or  dwellings,  and  outside 
fixed  hours.  Barrel-music  in  the  open  is  not  allowed  to  exist  in 
sunny  Spain,  but  **  gaily  the  troubadour  twangs  his  guitar,"  fer 
which,  however,  a  licence  is  required. 

The  state  finances  in  Bussia  are  recruited  by  a  graduated 
income  tax,  commencing  at  one  per  cent,  on  incomes  between 
1000  and  2000  roubles  (a  rouble  equals  3s.  2d.),  and  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  per  cent,  on  every  additional  thousand, 
or  fraction  of  a  thousand  roubles.  A  duty  of  a  quarter  kopeck 
(about  one-tenth  of  a  penny)  is  also  imposed  on  the  eggs  of  all 
kinds  of  poultry,  which  tax  on  food  realises  several  millions  of 
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bles.  Cycles  are  Bnbject  to  a  tax  of  eight  shillings  in  France, 
of  a  similar  amonnt  in  Brabani  In  England  it  bas  been 
ggested,  and  even  desired  by  the  cyclists  themseWes,  that  they 
Lonld  be  licensed.  Sir  William  Harconrt,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
ixcheqner,  declined  to  fiscally  discourage  a  healthy  recreation, 
od  Mr.  Goschen,  his  predecessor  in  that  office,  was  also  unwilling 
I  tax  a  form  of  locomotion  which  he  considered  had  been  of 
estimable  benefit  to  young  men.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  when 
Resident  of  the  Local  Gboyernment  Board,  refused  to  entertain  the 
reposition  for  similar  reasons. 

"They  do  these  things  better  in  France" — or  worse.     Ad- 

ertisements  in  the  form  of  posters  and  placards  are  required  to 

a  tax  stamp  in  France,  which  is  distinctly  a  tax  on  trade 

nd  publicity.    The  Senate  of  North  Dakota,  one  of  the  states 

instituted  in  America,  but  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  announced, 

LYe  legal  incorporation  to  lotteries  for  taxation  purposes ;  and 

I  Italy,  where  the  people  complain  that  the  taxes  are  exorbitant, 
the  Yoluntary  tax  paid  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  form  of  lottery 

iounts  in  a  year  to  oyer  three  million  pounds.  At  Laterza, 
he  Italians  recently  broke  out  in  open  reyolt  against  the  munici- 
)ahty  which  had  increased  the  hearth  tax,  and  took  the  ciyic 
mildings  by  assault,  wounding  the  Syndic,  but  they  do  not 
kgitate  against  the  lottery  tax.  "In  old  Madrid"  last  year 
(there  was  terrible  and  fatal  rioting  among  the  men  and  women 
*who  hawk  yegetables,  fruit,  and  other  articles  in  the  streets 
land  markets,  owing  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  Spanish 
Ihawkers. 

In  1889,  M.  Dunajewski,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance,  who 
was  described  as  "  the  nimblest  politician  in  the  world  for  in- 
denting new  taxes,"  decided  to  tax  the  totalisateurs  or  betting 
•agencies.  Totalisateurs  are  established  on  all  German  and 
.Aiistriaa  racecourses.  The  system  is  to  diyide  all  the  money 
infested  on  the  losing  horses,  among  those  who  backed  the 
winner,  after  deducting  eight  per  cent,  commission  for  the 
agency.  There  is  no  cheating  or  welshing  possible  in  the  plan. 
A  ten  per  cent,  duty  on  winnings  was  decreed.  In  France  the 
farumutuel,  a  similar  system  of  betting,  is  taxed  seyen  per  cent., 
fife  per  cent,  of  which  is  deyoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Book- 
makers are  also  taxed.  There  is,  also,  a  municipal  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  deducted  from  the  receipts  of  theatrical  and  public  enter- 
tainments, which  is  also  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortxmate. 
This  reyenue  is  principally  distributed  in  the  shape  of  grants  to 
pnbUc  charities  and  hospitals,  thus  making  pleasure  come  to  the 
rescue  of  poyerty  and  the  relief  of  pain.    In  Sweden  commercial 
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travellers  visiting  that  country  have  to  pay  one  hundred  kroner 
(about  five  pounds  eleven  shillings)  for  every  month,  or  part 
thereof,  they  may  remain,  for  the  privilege  of  transacting  their 
business. 

Coming  to  suggestions  for  new  taxes  there  is  a  great  variety  to 
select  from.  The  African  magician  in  Aladdin  offered  to  exchange 
new  lamps  for  old  ones.  His  prototype  to-day  offers  new  taxes 
for  old  ones.  The  late  John  Bright  once  expressed  to  the  writer 
of  this  article  the  opinion  that  *^  the  proposer  of  a  new  tax  ought 
to  be  held  up  to  public  odium."  Eespecting  the  proposal  for  the 
imposition  of  a  stamp  duty  on  tickets  of  admission  to  theatres, 
music-halls,  gate-money,  race-meetings,  betting-rings  and  en- 
closures, a  theatrical  paper  '* dropped,"  like  Silas  Wegg,  "into 
poetry,"  and  produced  this  amusing  verse : — 

"A  tax  on  amnsements !    What!    Ask  us  to  pay 
Still  more  for  our  seats  when  we  go  to  the  play? 
Are  we  to  be  bled  because  managers  chafe 
At  the  charges  for  making  their  theatres  safe? 
A  nice  state  of  things  that  pit,  boxes,  and  stalls 
Should  pay  extra  for  'exits'  and  strong  fireproof  walls. 
So,  if  we  object  to  a  roast  or  a  smash, 
Twould  seem  we  must  part  with  additional  cash! 
A  tax  upon  playgoers!    No;  it*s  too  rough — 
To  sit  out  some  plays  is  quite  taxing  enough!" 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  took  a  dramatic  revenge  on  the  proposal,  and 
further  illustrated  the  propensity  of  man  to  suggest  that  some- 
thing or  somebody  shall  be  taxed,  by  recommending  a  tax  on 
amateur  actors. 

It  appears  that  the  custom  of  paying  an  author  by  an  agreed 
percentage  on  the  sale  of  each  volume  is  almost  universal  in 
France.  Books  are  sold  in  editions  of  one  thousand,  and  publishers 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  advertise  that  a  book  has  passed  into 
as  many  editions  as  possible,  as  the  more  successful  the  public 
suppose  a  book  to  be,  the  more  it  is  bought.  But  when  the 
joyous  author  comes  to  claim  his  royalty  on  an  advertised  sale  of, 
say,  ten  thousand  copies,  the  publisher  meets  him  with  the  sad 
but,  no  doubt,  true  statement  that  the  actual  sale  was  only  shont 
four  thousand.  To  afford  some  check  on  this  contradictory  state 
of  things,  it  was  proposed  by  M.  Deschamps  that  a  trifling  stamp 
duty  on  each  copy  of  a  work  be  imposed,  so  that  incredulous 
authors  dealing  with  unscrupulous  publishers  (if  such  beiugs 
exist),  by  applying  to  the  Government  for  the  number  of  stamps 
issued  for  a  certain  work  could  detect  any  discrepancy  in  their 
publisher's  account.     In  England,  however,  a  determined  and 
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I  saecessfol  war  was  for  years  waged  against  the  newspaper  stamp 
I  intj,  and  the  impost  on  paper^  and  the  names  of  Milner  Gibson 
and  others  are  not  yet  forgotten  in  connection  with  the  repeal  of 
the  taxes  on  knowledge.  A  tax  on  books  would  be  a  tax  on  know- 
ledge. At  one  time  it  was  the  practice,  and.  may  be  now,  for 
English  commercial  trayellers  to  contribute  a  small  uniform  sum 
to  one  of  their  charitable  institutions  every  time  they  dined 
together.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  has  suggested  that  every  guest 
at  a  dinner-party  should  hand  one  franc  to  the  host,  who  should 
remit  the  amount  subscribed  to  some  philanthropic  institution. 
Those  who  are  obliged  to  decline  the  inyitations  to  dine,  should 
neyertheless  enclose  their  franc  with  their  note  of  excuse.  The 
great  writer  inaugurated  his  idea  by  taxing  a  friend  who  dined  at 
his  house  one  franc,  and  this  is  possibly  the  total  reyenue  derived 
as  yet  from  this  social  tax. 

A  tax  that  is  often  mooted,  and  is  regarded  with  favour  in 
France,  is  one  on  bachelors ;  with  ladies  it  would  be  popular  all 
the  world  over,  and  its  imposition  might  be  advantageously 
adyocated  by  the  many  xmions,  associations,  and  societies  of  women 
existing. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  levy  a  licence  duty  on  clubs.  The 
advisability  of  taxing  lemonade,  soda,  and  other  aerated  waters 
and  temperance  drinks  sixpence  a  dozen  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  estimated  that  a  million  a  year 
would  accrue  from  such  a  tax. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  hxmting  gentlemen  and  their 
servants  should  be  required  to  take  out  licences  to  ride  to  hoxmds. 
Cats  have  hitherto  escaped  taxation,  but  with  a  falling  revenue 
we  may  have  to  make  the  same  call  on  our  cats  which  we  already 
make  on  dogs. 

Buffering  Babbages  would  like  to  see  organ-grinders  licensed, 
88  in  many  countries.  A  tax  on  alien  immigrants  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  on  those  young  foreigners  of  linguistic  attainments 
who  are  daily  supplanting  the  English  clerks  in  the  city.  In 
that  pathetic  story  '  Catherina  Begina,'  Mr.  Walter  Besant  makes 
ft  German  clerk  say  of  his  compatriots,  ''  You  think  us  cheap ; 
aein  Grott,  you  will  find  us  dear."  A  licence  for  billiard-tables'; 
a  poll-tax  on  all  persons  possessing  titles ;  a  tax  on  mansions  and 
TiUas  bearing  a  designation;  on  croquet,  and  lawn-tennis 
grounds;  on  fountains,  statues,  and  pictures;  on  directors  of 
public  companies;  on  boots  (which  worse  than  carriages,  wear 
out  both  roads  and  pavements) ;  chimneys,  and  receipts  given  at 
nearly  all  large  shops  for  goods  paid  for  at  the  time  of  purchase 
of  the  value  of  two  pounds  and  upwards,  are  other  suggestions. 
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Nor  is  the  list  exhausted :  a  mileage  duty  has  been  proposed  on 
telegraphs,  telephones,  and  electric  lights,  and  (surely  dis- 
establishment must  be  near)  it  has  been  suggested  that  turn- 
tables be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  all  places  of  worship,  and  a 
toll  taken  on  the  attendance  at  church  or  chapeL  A  revising 
barrister  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  all  second 
Christian  names  were  taxed,  it  would  save  the  registration 
authorities  trouble  in  the  futare;  and  a  wearied  journalist 
implores  the  creation  of  a  deterrent  impost  on  '^  Letters  to  the 
Editor." 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great  yariety  of  choice  in  the 
matter  of  public  burdens  o£Eered  to  the  financial  authorities  of  the 
nation  by  amateur  chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  ever  in  search  of 
fresh  fiscal  fields  and  licence  pastures  new;  but  whether  they 
would  give  "general  satisfaction,"  or  stand  the  test  of  examination 
and  consideration,  is  another  matter.  It  is  difficult  to  devise  new 
sources  of  revenue  to  which  objection  cannot  be  raised. 

"A  tax  is  really  something  whicli 
All  of  necessitj  endure — 
It  hardly  presses  on  the  rich; 
It  presses  hardly  on  the  poor." 

MiXTUS  QUESTELL  HoLYOAKE. 
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AN   EPISODE  OF  THE   HUNQABIAN  HOME  RULE  WAR. 

By  EGERTON  CASTLE. 


As  age  advances  upon  me,  past  memories  grow  sweet  to  linger 
over.  Strange  it  is  how  easily  the  painful  and  the  terrible  in  our 
6xp*^riences  are  forgotten  in  a  busy  life — forgotten  or  but  recalled 
with  a  placid  sayour  of  interest.  A  merciful  dispensation  no 
doubt,  as  the  cant  phrase  runs.'  Yet,  now  and  again,  even  to  the 
old  man  may  not  a  chance  concurrence  of  impressions  bring  back 
loDg-past  and  seeming-dead  emotions,  and  that  with  well-nigh 
the  poignancy  of  the  actual  event  ? 

This  evening  as  we  returned  to  our  home,  my  wife  and  I,  after 
a  mighty  pleasant  walk  through  the  misty  woods,  where  overhead 
the  rising  breeze  whispered  loud  as  it  hurried  through  the 
branches,  and  underfoot  the  ground  was  soft  and  silent  save  now 
and  then  for  some  breaking  twig,  we  passed  from  the  dim  grey 
twilight  into  the  deserted  library  where  all  was  black ;  shutters 
already  closed  and  lamps  as  yet  unkindled.  There  being  that 
day  some  festivity  at  our  little  village  to  which  the  servants  had 
permission  to  go,  the  neglect  was  to  be  viewed  with  leniency ;  and, 
laughing,  we  groped  for  lights.  My  hand  was  the  first  to  meet 
the  box  wherein  lay  enshrined  one  solitary  match.  I  struck  it ; 
it  flashed  brilliantly,  and  went  out. 

Now,  in  that  brief  illumination,  arose  before  my  unexpecting 
eyes  a  picture  from  the  past,  lurid,  terrible,  living ;  and  the  dark- 
ness which  ensued  was  filled  with  crowded  memories  of  a  scene 
enacted  long  ago  in  my  sallet  days  and  far  away  from  this  peace- 
ful English  land.  Yet  what  really  met  my  sight  was  only  my 
dear  wife's  face  as  it  started,  eager  and  half  smiling,  from  the 
impenetrable  gloom  and  then  sank  into  nothingness. 

She  is  no  longer  young,  in  years — facts  are  facts ;  the  once 
glorious  sheen  of  her  black  hair  has  changed  to  the  tints  of 
frosted  silver ;  and  though  her  eyes  are  brilliant  with  the  light  of 
an  ever-youthful  soul,  though  she  is  still  to  me  the  bride  of  my 
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manhood's  IoyOi  to  all  the  world  we  are  most  undeniably  an  elderly 
couple.  But  the  face  I  seemed  to  see,  which  indeed  I  saw  in  a 
strange  phantasmagoria  bom  of  lightning  recollection,  was  young 
with  the  peach-bloom  of  youth ;  and  the  frame  of  the  picture  was 
not  the  silent,  warm  library  with  its  carpet  and  curtains  and  taU 
array  of  books,  but  the  boles  of  two  rugged  poplar-trees  in  the 
thickest  midst  of  a  well-remembered  wood — ^Apali-er-doseg. 

I  know  it  at  once,  that  disastrous  forest  of  elms  and  iyy-grown 
poplars  between  the  Waag  and  the  Danube,  scene  of  so  much 
indecisive  fighting,  so  much  useless  butchery.     And  the  gleam 
that  reveals  this  fearsome,  lovely  face  peering  at  me  eagerly  from 
out  the  darkness,  is  a  long  flash-in-the-pan  of  one  of  those  obsolete 
muskets  used  by  the  Hungarian  guerillas  in  the  year  '49.    And 
I,  scarce  a  year  free  from  school  thraldom,  am  riding,  clad  in  the 
cream-white  of  the  Boyal  Imperial  Ghevau-legers,  at  the  head  of 
a  reconnoitring  party  pushing  towards  Gomom ;  an  inexperienced 
cornet  filled,  half  with  pride  in  his  responsibilities,  half  with  tre- 
pidation, lest  by  some  mischance  I  should  fail  in  accomplishing  all 
that  is  expected  of  an  Austrian  officer  and  an  Englishman  to  boot. 
A  long  way  to  look  back — ^nearly  half  a  century,  forsooth ! 
Yet,  behold  I    I  am  as  livingly  in  the  woods  of  Apali  as  on  the  day 
when  I  killed  my  first  man  on  Imperial  duty.    Overhead  the 
evening  breeze  sways  the  tall  poplars ;  underfoot  the  soft  earth 
receives  the  trample  of  our  chargers  noiselessly  save  for  the 
breaking  of  some  dried  twigs.    No  light  but  that  of  a  young  moon, 
pale  and  barely  sufficient  through  the  arches  of  foliage  to  guide 
us  along  the  rude  forest  road. 

All  at  once  the  rhythm  of  the  march,  with  its  faint  accompani- 
ment of  clicking  arms  and  harness,  is  drowned  in  a  hellish  clangour. 
Ahead  on  either  side  spring,  singly  and  in  groups,  the  long  red 
flashes  of  musket  fire ;  the  hissing  lead  crashes  through  our  files, 
and  above  us  snaps  in  the  branches 

There  is  one  short  moment  of  suspense,  an  interval  of  stilbiess 
broken  only  by  the  angry  guttural  orders  of  my  sergeant  to  the 
troopers,  the  plunging  and  neighing  of  some  wounded  horses,  and, 
rapidly  approaching,  the  thudding  gallop  of  our  detached  files 
falling  back  on  their  supports.  Then  a  shrill  whistle  sounds, 
upon  which  rises  all  around  us  the  blood-curdling  Hungarian  yell, 
while,  as  if  vomited  by  the  black  earth,  leap  up  into  our  midst  a 
swarm  of  fighting  demons.  Almost  before  a  single  pistol-shot  cas 
leave  our  ranks  the  brown  rusty  scythes  are  already  at  work 
among  our  horses'  feet,  and  the  noble  beasts  go  down  shrieking; 
mutilated ;  before  one  loyal  blade  can  leave  the  scabbard,  half  my 
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faim  and  smart  dragoons — choice  troops  trained  with  precise  care 
in  the  art  of  arms — have  rolled  into  the  mud,  cursing  and  groaning, 
tnd  hideonely  ripped,  under  the  thrust  of  an  uncouth  pike  or  the 
throw  of  a  peasant's  sickle. 

With  a  wail,  the  hurried  blast  from  the  trumpeter  at  my  side 
expires  almost  from  the  first  note  as,  half  turned  in  the  saddle  to 
wind  his  warning  call  to  the  main  body,  he  is  hurled  from  his 
seat,  his  back  cloyen  by  a  woodman's  axe.  The  same  sayage 
weapon  is  next  raised  upon  me,  and  would  send  me  even  then  to 
my  last  account  but  for  a  frantic  kick  from  my  poor  trumpeter's 
horse,  which,  with  unusual  poetic  justice,  brains  his  master's 
destroyer  on  the  spot.    All  this  within  the  span  of  two  seconds. 

I  am  seized  with  despair.    A  vision  of  disgrace — the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  party  entrusted  to  me — arises  like  fire  before  my 
mind.    I  have  not  even  struck  a  blow  for  the  honour  of  the  white 
Attila.    A  frenzy  to  flesh  once  at  least  my  virgin  sword  before  meet- 
ing inevitable  death  fills  my  whole  being  at  one  shiver.    At  that 
moment  my  own  brave  charger  falls  under  me,  hamstrung  and  with 
gaping  throat ;  I  am  up  again  in  an  instant,  free  of  him,  and  blindly 
throw  myself  upon  a  dark  group  just^visible  a  few  yards  in  front. 
And  here,  at  last,  is  something  to  pierce  and  to  hack;   to 
assuage  with  deep  red  draughts,  black-dropping  in  the  moonlight, 
the  white  fory  of  my  sabre's  thirst.    And  here,  as  reeling  round 
intoxicated  with  the  first  taste  of  destruction,  I  seek  a  fresh  object 
to  work  upon,  rises  the  flash  of  a  well-primed  pan,  red  in  the 
gloom  of  the  close  growing  trees,  and  on  the  instant  a  flight  of 
Bhot  strike  like  so  many  cuts  of  a  whip  deep  into  my  flesh. 

Not  because  I  am  badly  hit — and  this  I  know  though  my  blood 
is  too  hot  to  feel  much  pain  just  then — do  I  stop,  transfixed  in  my 
headlong  rush,  but  because  of  the  image  which  flames  into  being 
and  is  lost  with  the  musket  flash.  It  is  a  face  of  weird  loveli- 
ness, oval,  very  white,  framed  darkly  by  the  hair  that  escapes 
&om  XLnder  a  broad  cavalier  hat ;  a  young,  girlish  face,  with  dilated 
burning  eyes  and  a  small,  full-lipped  mouth  slightly  opened, 
Beeming  to  breathe  vengeance  even  as  the  eyes  dart  the  most 
exultant  triumph. 

The  vision  in  the  midst  of  carnage — for  the  rebels  are  despatch- 
ing my  wounded  men,  and  I  hear  on  every  side,  with  burning  heart 
of  shame',  German  cries  for  mercy  intermingled  with  the  savage 
"Eljen  Kossuth!'*  and  the  deep-mouthed  imprecation  of  fight — 
B^ms  to  my  darkening  senses  as  some  strange  revelation  of  the 
Valkyrie,  that  wondrous  creature  of  Teutonic  imagination,  who 
comes  to  ease  the  dying  soldier's  agony  with  mute  promise  of  a 
glorious  Walhalla. 
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A  moment  later  a  sudden  sickness  comes  upon  me,  and  it  is  as 
if  the  earth  rises  np  to  buffet  me ;  I  am  certain  my  last  hour  has 
come.  But,  as  I  fain  would  compose  my  mind  to  a  suitable  state 
of  compunction,  the  beautiful  heathen  phantasm  ever  dances 
uppermost  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud  that  is  rolling  swiftly  oyer 
all  my  being. 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  my  wife's  tranquil  voice,  from  the  depth  of 
darkness, ''  what  are  you  dreaming  about,  standing  there,  so  still? " 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  was  pushed  open,  a  tardy  servant 
appeared  with  lights,  and  the  spell  was  broken.  I  was  once  more 
in  the  antique,  restful  library  of  Bycross  Hall,  an  old  man,  hale 
and  happy  for  all  his  narrow  escapes  and  all  the  barbarous  scenes 
witnessed  and  enacted  in  younger  days. 

"  I  thought,"  said  I, ''  that  I  saw  the  astral  body  of  Sarolta ! " 

And  so  we  fell  into  memories  of  the  Hungarian  War — it  is  now, 
and  properly,  so  dignified,  though  in  my  young  time  of  Imperial 
service  it  was  only  called  a  rising,  and  the  Magyars  were  not 
"  the  enemy  "  but "  the  rebels  " — and  we  harked  back  to  that  reign 
of  terror,  through  which  she  then — a  mere  child — passed  un- 
scathed, although  it  well-nigh  encompassed  destruction,  root  and 
branch,  to  her  family. 

And,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  eveninf^'s  post  brought 
news  that  night  of  Elapka's  death  at  Vienna ;  Klapka,  the  sturdy 
defender  of  Comorn,  whom  Austria's  Grand  Executioner,  Haynau, 
would  so  dearly  have  loved  to  hang,  yet  who,  long  since  reconciled 
and  honoured,  lived  out  his  peaceful  old  age  under  the  very  yoke 
he  once  had  laboured  to  destroy,  even  as  might  Kossuth  himself, 
did  he  not  still  prefer  a  sullen  self-imposed  exile. 

Now,  perhaps,  might  be  a  fitting  time  to  write  .impartially  of 
that  extraordinary  war  which,  for  all  her  soldiers'  gallantry, 
brought  so  little  credit  to  Austria's  rule,  and  which  gave  Hungary, 
to  compensate  so  much  slaughter  and  misery,  nothing  that  per- 
sistent peaceful  agitation  might  not  have  secured  in  later  days. 
A  merciless,  profitless  struggle,  degrading  alike  to  Austria's 
commanders,  who,  until  they  received  foreign  help,  failed  to 
achieve  victory  over  Magyar  fierceness ;  and  to  Hungarian  leaders, 
who,  on  the  day  of  final  defeat,  betrayed  each  other  and  cravenly 
abandoned  their  country  in  her  last  agonies. 

English  favour  has,  on  the  whole,  weighed  on  the  Hungarian 
side ;  on  no  very  precise  ground  perhaps,  for  the  true  case  of 
Boyal  Hungary  against  the  Empire  has  hardly  been  made  quite 
clear.    I  cannot  pretend  to  discriminate,  for  I  saw  the  events  as 
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a  soldier ;  and  a  soldier  must  needs  be  one-sided.  All  that  I  am 
able  to  say,  whilst  the  impression  of  my  memories  is  still  green 
on  me,  is  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  early  misdealings  of 
the  Emperor  with  a  noble  race  (now,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
strongest  prop  of  a  patched  Empire),  the  actnal  bearing  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  never  as  uniformly  ferocious,  nor  was  that  of 
the  Magyars  themselves  invariably  as  noble  and  moderate  as  it 
has  long  been  the  fashion  to  represent  it  in  England. 

The  series  of  incidents  which  the  small  flame  of  a  match  thus 
brought  so  vividly  back  to  my  mind  that  I  am  fain  to  relate 
them,  are  sufficiently  typical  of  the  state  the  land  was  plunged  in, 
towards  the  end  of  the  long  conflict,  to  prove  maybe  of  interest 
to  those  who  judge  that  bloody  period  from  the  sentimental  point 
of  view  of  preconceived  sympathy. 

What  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  blind  fortune  is  a  soldier's  life ! 
Platitude,  say  you  ?  So  it  is.  But  there  are  times  when  truisms 
assume  a  very  singular  particularity.  And,  when  I  recall  that 
time,  and  realise  on  what  mere  accidents  then  depended  the  thread 
of  an  existence  which  has  been  very  well  worth  living  to  me,  the 
old  worn  saying  loses  all  its  triteness. 

The  riddling  of  my  young  body  with  blunderbuss  shots  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  been  held  as  a  sufficiently 
disastrous  casualty  for  the  very  first  engagement  into  which  I 
carried  it.  As  the  night  went,  however,  it  saved  my  head  from 
the  bloody  harvest  of  the  scythe-men.  As  I  fell  two  black 
shadows  bore  down  upon  me ;  one  raised  a  scythe  over  my  neck. 
I  saw  it  gleam  under  a  moon  ray  without  even  the  power  of 
turning  my  fixed  eyeballs  from  thei  sight;  before  it  had  time 
to  descend,  however,  there  came  a  cry  from  a  curiously  high- 
pitched  voice,  and  again  the  vision  of  the  Valkyrie's  face,  this 
time  laughing  pallidly  in  the  silver  light,  swam  before  me.  The 
beautiful  lips  let  fall  some  words,  no  doubt  in  the  language  of  the 
gods.  There  was  a  hoarse  laugh.  A  bayonet  tore  its  way  be- 
tween my  shoulder  blade  and  the  flesh,  driven  as  it  were  in  mere 
jocularity,  and  the  silhouettes  passed  on. 

In  the  anguish  of  the  new  wound  I  tried  again  to  concentrate 
my  mind  to  prayer,  but  again  the  beauteous  obsession  over- 
mastered all. 

Presently  it  became  obvious  that  I  was  not  progressing  with 
my  dying.  My  wounds  began  to  bum  in  ever  more  lifelike 
fashion,  and  my  brain  grew  clearer.  All  around  was  very  still 
save  for  a  groan  now  and  then,  or  the  struggle  of  some  dying 
charger. 
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Through  softly  waving  branches  the  breeze  flnstered,  and  the 
moonlight  fell  between  the  leaves,  very  cold  and  fair.  With  an 
infinite  eflfort  I  rolled  over  on  my  back  and  there  lay,  consorting 
with  dim  incongmons  phantoms,  still  waiting  for  the  moment  of 
my  passing.  So  ended  my  first  combat  nnder  "  the  black-and- 
yellow."  For  this  had  I  been  initiated  an  ardent  recruit,  to  the 
pride  of  Austrian  Service;  for  this  had  we  hastened  from  the 
Italian  garrison,  lighthearted  and  glorious  through  the  bright 
summer  days ! 

Several  engagements,  as  I  learned  since,  took  place  that  night 
between  our  advanced  patrols  and  the  Hungarian  outposts  in  the 
nefarious  neighbourhood  of  Gomorn,  each  with  more  or  less  similar 
result.  In  all  their  preliminary  movements  for  the  concerted 
Austro-Bussian  attack  upon  that  stronghold  on  the  imsnccessful 
secondof  July,  our  renowned  generals  and  their  seasoned  troops  were 
baulked  by  the  indomitable  determination  of  the  Hungarian  levies 
and  the  admirable  tactics  of  Gdrgey.  In  fact,  the  blame  and  dis- 
grace I  so  bitterly  dreaded  in  connection  with  the  inglorious 
butchery  in  the  Apali  woods  attached  not  to  me,  but  to  the  old- 
fashioned  pedantry  and  the  routine  spirit  of  our  generals,  who 
confidently  sent  the  regulation  horse-patrol  to  reconnoitre  in  a 
situation  where  only  light  infantry  should  have  ventured. 

A  badly  wounded  man  has  no  appreciation  of  time.  To  him  a 
given  span  may  seem  an  eternity  of  torture  or  the  flash  of  a  single 
thought,  according  to  the  state  of  his  brain.  After  a  lapse — ^I 
cannot  tell  how  long — a  line  of  men  advanced  steadily  but  with 
caution  through  the  underwood.  I  believe  they  were  our  own 
dragoons,  but  dismounted  this  time.  One  of  these  trod  on  my 
hand  as  he  passed  along,  and  I  must  have  given  a  cry  of  pain  or 
anger;  at  any  rate  he  bent  down  and  examined  me,  and  in 
German  called  out  to  his  comrades.  And  presently,  a  helpless 
mass  of  su£fering  humanity,  I  was  carried  away  in  a  great-coat. 

The  next  stage  that  comes  up  to  memory  was  my  being  laid,  at 
dawn,  together  with  a  few  other  white-coated  and  blood-stained 
wretches,  in  a  commissariat  cart,  the  merciless  jolts  of  which 
brought  back  a  miserable  consciousness. 

Then  there  was  an  interlude  to  the  monotonous  torture  of  pro- 
gression— another  skirmish  \n  which  a  sudden  onslaught  of 
hussars,  fearless  as  hawks,  swift  and  howling  as  tempest  wind, 
swooping  down  as  it  seemed  from  the  clouds,  nearly  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  the  lumbering  convoy.  But  they  were  beaten  off. 
And  more  mangled  yet  living  bodies  were  laid  in  the  cart,  among 
whom  not  a  few  of  the  hussar  blue-coats  themselves  who,  but  a 
few  moments  before,  amidst  the  flashes  of  their  sabre  cuts,  had 
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yelled  tteir  "Eljen  Kossuth  !  "  with  snch  irresistible  energy.    And 
the  dreary  procession  trundled  on  again. 

The  Bnn  was  high  and  bnming  when  occurred  the  next  break 
in  the  nightmare.  We  were  lifted  from  the  cart,  laid  on  a  wide 
stretch  of  gravel,  and  then  and  there  layed  with  blessedly  cool 
water;  a  draught  of  some  acid  nectar  was  next  held  to  my  lips, 
whilst  a  woman's  face,  beautiful,  tender,  motherly,  bent  over  us. 

It  was  as  if  the  blessed  Mother  of  God  had  driven  forth  my 
Valkyrie,  yet  to  my  fever-ridden  mind  there  was  still  some  fleeting 
likeness  between  the  two. 

High  in  front,  and  on  both  sides,  rose  what  seemed  in  my 
wandering  fancy  endless  vistas  of  flaming  palaces;  for  in  the 
sunlight  the  white  stone  and  glass  of  the  stately  building  glittered 
with  insufferable  brightness. 

The  convoy  had,  it  seems,  been  handed  over  to  a  Bassian  column 
on  the  way ;  the  trim  white  coats  were  no  longer  about  us,  but, 
in  their  stead,  unkempt  troopers  in  brown  caftans  and  tall  brass- 
spiked  helmets.  And  these,  according  to  custom,  had  hastened  to 
deposit  their  profitless  burden  at  the  first  available  abode. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  for  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
I  found  myself,  to  my  own  immediate  benefit  and  future  happiness, 
an  inmate  of  a  noble  Magyar  household. 

After  the  inevitable  days  of  fever  and  delirium,  which  in  an 
Austrian  ambulance  would  undoubtedly  have  landed  me  in  six  feet 
of  earth  without  the  last  smug  decency  of  a  cofiBin,  but  which  the 
vigilant  and  humane  nursing  of  the  lady  of  the  house — to  use  an 
obsolete  but  graceful  phrase — ^brought  me  safely  through,  I,  weak 
as  a  new-bom  puppy,  began  to  take  notice  of  my  surroundings, 
and  find  in  life,  again,  something  beyond  discomfort  and  pain. 

The  Oastle  of  Eomjath,  an  imposing,  comparatively  modern 
building,  in  the  French  style  which  finds  favour  in  Hungary, 
stands  conspicuously  on  an  island  formed  by  two  unequal  arms  of 
the  Neutra ;  this  latter  is  a  stream  which  a  few  miles  lower  down 
in  its  course  joins  the  Waag,  just  before  the  latter  meets  the 
Danube  below  Comorn.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  connects  the 
island  with  either  bank  and  allows  a  high  road  to  cross  the  estate 
from  east  to  west.  As  but  few  such  structures  span  the  lower 
course  of  the  Neutra,  it  was  the  fate  of  Eomjath  to  find  itself 
eonstantly  on  the  way  of  marching  troops  during  the  whole  of 
the  war.  In  the  early  spring,  whilst  the  Hungarian  star  was  still 
in  the  ascendant,  for  days  did  the  columns  of  exultant  volunteers, 
arrogant  and  rapacious,  defile  through  the  estate  on  their  way  to 
the  west.  Later  on  in  the  year,  when  (to  Austria's  eternal  shame) 
Bnssian  aid  was  called  in,  again  did  the  bridge  at  Eomjath  re- 
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sound  to  the  tread  of  moying  armies ;  and  the  distracted  inmates 
of  the  Castle  had  to  watch  and  keep  open  house  day  and  night,  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  Paskiewiecz's  in&ntry,  cossacks,  and 
gunners. 

All  that  was  vexing  and  ruinous  enough ;  hut  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  now  talking,  that  is  during  the  second  siege  of 
Gomom,  and  whilst  Gorgey  still  held  the  field  with  varying 
success  against  the  Imperial  allies,  the  suspense  of  the  dwellers  at 
the  Castle  reached  a  climax. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  none  of  the  fierce  and  merciless 
engagements  which  characterised  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
actually  took  place  at  that  singularly  important  strategic  point ; 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  the  soldier,  for  the  holding  of  that  bridge 
would  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both  parties,  and 
certainly  one  of  congratulation  to  the  owners  of  that  magnificent 
estate.  But  it  more  than  once  happened  that,  at  different  hours 
of  one  and  the  same  day,  detachments,  and  even  whole  regiments, 
of  the  three  nationalities  clattered  over  the  Eomjath  bridge. 
This  almost  incomprehensible  state  of  affairs  I  myself  witnessed 
on  the  first  day  that  I  was  allowed  to  leave  my  couch  and  to  be 
carried  from  that  wing  of  the  Castle  set  aside  for  the  wounded, 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  family  was  gathered. 

This  was  a  privilege  less  due  even  to  my  officer's  rank  among 
the  many  wounded  of  both  parties,  which  the  fortune  of  war  had 
gathered  at  Eomjath  (although  your  true  Hungarians  are  great 
sticklers  for  rank  and  status),  than  to  my  extreme  youth,  and  to 
the  motherly  tenderness  of  my  gracious  nurse. 

As  I  sank  back  on  the  soft  couch  under  the  shaded  window,  where 
by  the  Countess's  order  I  wa?  laid  by  my  bearers — an  ancient 
gate-keeper  and  an  equally  grey-headed  steward,  the  only  men 
left  on  the  estate,  all  others  having  long  since  been  peremptorily 
drafted  away  under  the  ironical  name  of  volunteers — I  looked 
round  the  vast  room  and  breathed  in  its  delicious  coolness  with  a 
sense  of  returning  life-enjoyment. 

One  by  one  my  hostess's  children — a  sturdy  boy,  and  three  little 
dainty  maids — came  up  to  kiss  my  hand,  according  to  the  pretty 
custom  of  the  country.  The  mother  looked  on,  smiling,  wonderfolly 
young  and  fair  to  own  such  a  romping  brood ;  beautiful  in  the 
deep  mourning  of  recent  widowhood,  with  the  characteristic  beauty 
of  true  Magyar  type — rich  blooded,  bright-eyed,  lithe  and  firm  of 
figure,  graceful  of  motion,  and  caressing  of  address 

"  Here,"  thought  I,  with  grateful  heart,  "  is  little  of  the  blind 
hatred  for  the  Austrian  tyrants  which  is  said  to  animate  eyery 
Hungarian  soul  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  land." 
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Bat  even  as  the  thought  grew  I  looked  up,  I  knew  not  why,  to 
meet  the  sloe-black  eyes  of  a  girl  in  rich  peasant  dress  who  stood 
sollenly  near  the  door,  and  seemed  to  be  in  attendance  on  the 
children.  Those  eyes  shot  such  bitter  animosity  at  me,  that  weak 
as  I  was  I  felt  my  countenance  change. 

The  Countess  followed  the  direction  of  my  startled  glance,  and 
lier  smile  faded  into  an  expression  of  stem  thoughtfulness  I  had 
not  seen  before  upon  her  tender  face.  She  gave,  however,  with 
apparent  unconcern,  some  order  to  the  patriotic  damsel— an  order 
for  refreshment  for  me,  as  it  turned  out. 

Somewhat  curiously  watching,  I  saw  the  vindictiye  hatred  of 
Ihe  black  eyes  transferred  from  me  to  the  Countess,  and  felt  an 
nndefined  apprehension,  although  I  was  then  far  from  realising 
the  peril. to  which  my  hostess's  kindness  to  the  wounded  enemy 
exposed  her,  and  the  bearing  which  in  those  troublous  times  the 
ill-will  and  malice  of  a  dependent  could  have  upon  the  fate  of  a 
whole  family. 

After  a  second's  defiant  pause  the  girl  tossed  her  plaits  of  raven 
hair  and  disappeared  upon  her  errand.  The  mistress  let  her 
thoughtful  gaze  fall  for  a  moment  on  the  children ;  then  with  a 
sigh  seemed  resolutely  to  dismiss  the  disturbing  idea,  and  began 
a  cheerful  talk  with  me.  She  sat  beside  my  couch  by  the  window, 
where  through  the  drawn  curtains  a  ray  of  sunshine  fell  slanting 
on  the  rich  black  coils  of  her  hair,  and  gilt  the  delicate  olive 
fingers,  busy  with  sweet  impartial  charity  upon  lint-making  for 
all  the  sufferers  of  the  war. 

**  Surely,"  thought  I,  in  dreamy  enthusiasm,  "  this  is  the  very 
type  of  noble  womanhood  I "  And  content  to  lie  still  and  admire  and 
worship,  the  disturbing  incident  of  the  maid  passed  from  my  mind. 

Bat  this  placid  state  of  happiness  was  not  to  endure  long. 
The  old  steward  presently  entered  upon  us  with  disordered  mien. 
Pointing  to  the  west,  through  the  window,  he  uttered  in  his 
tongue  a  short  phrase,  evidently  of  serious  import,  and  handed  the 
field-glasses  to  his  mistress.  She  rose,  and  as  the  children  rushed 
to  the  window,  drew  back  the  curtains  to  scan  the  distant  road. 
Half  dazzled  by  the  streaming  light,  I  raised  myself  on  the  pillow 
and  looked  forth  too. 

After  a  few  seconds  the  Countess  paused  in  her  search  to 
exchange  a  few  hurried  words  with  the  old  man,  who,  pointing  at 
me,  ran  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and  halted  with  distracted 
irresolution.  She  raised  the  glasses  to  her  eyes  again,  then  I  saw 
her  bosom  heave  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  She  gave  a  quick 
order,  and  sat  down  again  by  my  side,  whilst  the  steward  hastened 
from  the  room. 

VOL.  xcix.  2  B 
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*'  Do  not  be  alarmed/'  she  said,  as  she  gave  another  glance  out 
of  the  window.  **  These  are  Bnssians,  and  we  have  not  xnneh  to 
fear,  except  plunder  from  the  men  and  insolence  from  the  officers, 
so  long  as  Imperial  orders  are  obeyed.  Fortunately,  with  good 
watch  outside,  and  this  little  friend  here  "  (tapping  the  field-gla^i 
'*  we  can  always  have  the  black-and-yellow  floating  in  time  to  show 
that  we  are  not  rebels." 

Even  as  she  spoke  I  could  see  from  my  couch  the  black  eagle 
spread  on  the  ample  yellow  folds  of  the  Austrian  standard  rapidly 
running  up  the  staff  over  the  main  gateway.    She  gave  a  laug^ 

^'  Otherwise,"  she  continued,  '^  we  should  be  treated  as  holdii^ 
with  the  revolution.  Poor  Miklos,  faithful  servant!  His  old 
legs  have  much  ado  to  keep  up  now  with  Austrian  loyalty,  now 
with  Hungarian  patriotism ;  for  woe  would  indeed  betide  us  were 
the  Eossuthists  to  find  us  with  the  abominated  emblem  waving 
over  our  land.  But  we  have  other  colours  ready  against  such 
time  when  they  appear  on  the  scene.  I  think  I  had  almost 
rather  risk  Austrian  severity  than  Hungarian  vengeance,  but  I 
own  to  you  that  my  chief  object  is  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
either  side.  I  should  have  had  to  relegate  you  in  haste  to  yonr 
hospitable  quarters,  were  it  a  body  of  our  patriots  that  now 
threatens  a  visit  at  Eomjath,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  ''for  to 
find  a  white-coated  monster  in  our  immediate  circle  would  brand 
us  traitors  of  the  deepest  dye." 

As  she  spoke,  the  rumour  had  drawn  nearer;  the  olink  and 
tramping  of  the  column,  and  a  melancholy  chant,  rising  and 
falling  to  the  measure  of  the  men's  pace,  no  doubt  by  order  and 
for  lack  of  more  stirring  music,  resounded  in  the  courtyard  and 
past  the  Castle  windows. 

*'  Little  mamma,"  cried  the  boy  in  German,  ''  the  soldiers  are 
going  by."  And  in  truth  there  seemed  to  be  no  sign  of  their 
halting. 

"  Thank  God ! "  said  the  lady  fervently. 

But  the  little  Count  presently  whispered  in  great  excitement— 

**0h,  no,  there  are  some  riding-men  in  green — officers — that 
stop.    Little  mamma,  they  are  coming  in ! " 

My  hostess  took  up  her  work  again  with  admirable  composure; 
and  a  moment  later  the  old  steward,  a  bleached  look  of  tenor 
on  his  face,  introduced  four  or  five  officers,  who  strode  'uh 
arrogantly,  cap  on  head,  and  cast  angry  looks  around. 

The  Countess  rose  with  her  usual  dignity.  But  the  senior 
officer,  who  seemed  to  be  a  brigadier,  broke  out  at  once,  in  rasping 
and  incorrect  German. 

''What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  inquired .  without  the 
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fll^Ltest  formula  of  courtesy.  ^'My  scoxits  report  that  the 
Imperial  flag  only  appeared  on  this  house  on  the  approach  of  our 
troops.    Is  this  another  hidden  nest  of  revolutionists  ?  " 

As  soon  as  she  was  allowed  to  speak,  the  Countess  in  her  firm 
md  quiet  yoice  briefly  explained  the  situation  of  the  household. 
Meanwhile,  the  Bussian's  suspicious  eyes  fell  upon  me  in  my 
comer  by  the  window-sill,  and  his  lowering  countenance  cleared. 

Lying  at  my  ease  in  the  family  circle,  propped  up  on  cushions, 
with  a  half-finished  bowl  of  broth  by  my  side,  I  was  personal  and 
sufficient  eyidence  that  an  Imperial  officer  was  not  looked  upon 
in  the  house  as  an  enemy. 

After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  me,  the  brigadier  pro- 
fessed himself  content  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  Eomjath,  and 
he  and  his  party,  assuming  a  less  hostile  manner,  drank  down 
with  bearish  heartiness  a  few  glasses  of  the  Arak  which  had  been, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  brought  up  for  their  refreshment.  One  of 
them  unceremoniously  refilled  a  pocket-flask  out  of  the  decanter. 

During  that  time  the  little  Count,  somewhat  reassured,  had 
stepped  up  to  one  of  the  officers,  and  looking  into  his  hairy  face 
witii  artless  interest,  stretched  forth  an  audacious  little  hand 
towards  the  gilded  hilt  of  his  curved  sabre. 

"Wouldst  thou  like  to  see  it  work?"  queried  the  savage  in 
had  German,  with  a  loud  though  not  ill-natured  laugh.  And  he 
forthwith  drew  the  weapon  from  the  scabbard  and  struck  with 
a  knowing  sweep  at  the  nearest  thing,  a  dainty  little  Yernis 
Martin  table  which  stood  at  the  Countess's  elbow.  It  was  cloven 
in  halves ;  the  Countess  could  scarcely  repress  a  shriek,  and  the 
boy  burst  into  a  roar  of  mingled  anger  and  fear. 

Charmed,  however,  with  his  own  pleasantry,  which  his  com- 
panions had  witnessed  approvingly — 

"Here,  young  master,"  exclaimed  the  giant,  awkwardly 
fambling  in  his  pocket.  From  this  receptacle  he  produced  a  slab 
of  chocolate,  which  he  placed  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  with 
the  same  weapon  cut  it  into  several  bits,  thereby  showing  a  new 
kind  of  dexterity.  "  Here,  take  and  cry  no  more."  There  were 
dried  blood-stains  on  the  blade. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Countess,  sweeping  hurriedly  forward, 
to  forestall  her  son's  indignant  refusal ;  and  taking  the  chocolate 
from  the  Cossack's  grimy  fingers,  "  Iss,  Paulchen,"  she  said  with 
a  compelling  look. 

Bat  the  child  passionately  resisted ;  and,  very  much  amused, 
the  detestable  crew  took  their  departure  with  what  no  doubt  they 
considered  a  good  grace. 

"Tour  presence  here  to-day  has  saved  us  from  worse,"  said  the 
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GoTintesSy  with  her  sweet  calm  smile,  as  I  too,  with  yonthftil  heat, 
began  to  inveigh  against  the  behavionr  of  our  allies,  and  lament 
the  damage  they  had  caused.  "  There  are  ghastly  tales  of  the 
indignities  these  people  have  heaped  on  Magyar  households." 

It  pleases  me  to  think  that  what  she  said  was  indeed  the 
fact;  that  my  presence  that  day  was  a  protection  to  her  and 
hers ;  for  it  was  through  tho  same  circumstance — ^her  heavenly 
goodness  to  a  sick  lad — that  destruction  hovered  over  her  whole 
household  but  a  little  while  after. 

In  due  course  we  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the  last  Bussian's 
departure.  Not  long  afterwards  the  westerly  breeze  brought 
to  our  ears  the  first  booms  of  gun-fire  in  the  direction  of  Comom, 
where  another  general  engagement  was  developed.  These 
terrible  whispers  of  destruction  lasted  many  hours. 

After  dusk  the  unfortunate  house  was  again  filled  with  troops 
— Honveds  this  time.  At  that  hour,  happily,  being  still  but  a 
poor  invalid,  I  was  once  again  in  my  bed  among  the  sick  and 
wounded.  It  was  the  luck  of  war  that  there  were  at  the  time 
actually  more  Hungarians  in  this  extempore  hospital  than  others, 
for  the  defeated  Eossuthists  were  not  in  a  mood  to  treat  with 
leniency  a  house  that  harboured  too  many  Imperials. 

During  the  short  glimpse  we  had  of  these  visitors,  I  trembled 
for  our  benefactress;  I  little  wotted  then  that  if  the  Magyar, 
defeated,  baffled,  and  thirsting  for  vengeance,  was  to  be  dreaded, 
the  Magyar  exulting  in  triumph  would  prove  more  sinister  still. 

The  chief  of  the  party  that  visited  the  Castle — an  enormous 
man  with  matted  black  whiskers,  loathly  elf-locks,  and  dirty 
bandages  hiding  half  a  face  one  could  not  find  it  in  one's  heart  to 
desire  a  fuller  view  of— entered  upon  the  dim  silence  of  the 
infirmary  with  a  brooding  air  and  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary 
clangour,  accompanied  by  several  lantern-bearers.  He  passed 
from  bed  to  bed,  cynically  prodding  every  man  with  the  tip  of 
his  scabbard  and  questioning  him  in  Hungarian.  On  those  who 
could  but  falter  their  replies  in  German,  he  bestowed  a  curse 
and  an  ominous  glower  of  his  solitary  eye. 

One  of  our  melancholy  company,  a  Eussian  who  had  been  very 
feeble  all  day,  was  found  to  be  dead ;  him  the  colonel  spumed 
with  his  foot,  and  the  carcase  was  forthwith  carried  away. 

But,  apparently  the  account  given  by  the  Hungarian  wounded 
of  their  treatment  at  Komjath  was  sufficiently  favourable,  for  the 
truculent  intruder  at  last  went  out  without  further  action,  only 
stopping  a  moment  over  my  bed  to  examine  me  with  a  malevolent 

Here  the  visitation  ended;  and  then^  for  the  secona  time  in  the 
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same  day,  did  my  dear  lady's  cliarity — bestowed  for  no  xilterior 
reason,  bnt  solely  throngh  the  sweet  promptings  of  her  woman's 
heart— conjure  misfortune  from  her  home. 

"And  so,"  thought  I,  "it  must  always  be;  here  can  neither 
Magyar  nor  Imperialist  ever  find  aught  but  to  praise  and  bless/' 
Alas !  I  was  young  in  those  days,  and  knew  not  how  much  lower 
than  the  beast  man  may  sink  when  his  passions  are  unchained  in 
prolonged  internecine  war. 

For  two  days  matters  went  according  to  ordinary  routine ;  the 
hours  that  I  could  bear  to  be  up  and  dressed  were  most  blissfully 
spent  by  me  in  the  Countess's  company.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  by  this  time,  boy-like,  I  should  have  fallen  deeply  in  love 
with  her ;  a  worshipping,  distant  love,  content  to  feast  on  kind 
looks  and  gentle  words,  to  treasure  the  memory  of  a  smile  or  of 
the  touch  of  a  motherly  hand. 

But  on  the  third  morning  no  one  came  to  fetch  me  as 
QBuaL  And  then  I  was  left,  day  after  day,  to  drag  out 
their  weary  length  from  morn  till  night,  in  the  melancholy 
snrroundings  of  the  hospital  room — this  with  a  sore  heart 
and  wondering,  at  first;  by-and-by  with  secret  ungrateful 
rerilings. 

The  Countess  passed  daily  through  the  ward  as  usual,  but 
only  addressed  a  few  gentle,  indifferent  queries  and  remarks 
tome;  the  usual  attendants  brought  me  food  and  helped  me  to 


"  She  is  tired  of  me,"  I  thought.  "  Of  course  it  becomes  a 
bore  in  the  end  to  have  a  miserable  inyalid  to  dance  attendance 
upon  for  so  many  hours  a  day.  She  is  tired  of  me,  and  now  I  am 
to  be  dropped.  Why  first  be  so  kind  t9  be  now  so  cruel !  Why 
not  let  me  die  when  I  was  so  near  death ! "  I  lay  outside  my 
camp  bed  and  hugged  my  injuries  in  true  boy  fashion. 

At  length,  about  the  fifth  day,  there  came  a  rumour  among 
the  patients — I  can  hardly  say  whence  it  originated — a  grin  of 
exultation  spread  from  one  wan,  swarthy  Hungarian  face  to 
another  all  round  the  ward,  while  the  few  Imperials  feigned  a 
mighty  indifference. 

There  had  been  some  great  Hungarian  victories  ;  Eossuth  now 
held  the  whole  land  indeed;  the  National  Cause  triumphed. 
When  I  was  being  dressed  during  the  day,  I  rose  giddily  from  my 
bed,  a  sudden  sense  of  fury  and  impotwicy  filling  my  poor  weak 
frame.  The  revolutionists  triumphant,  and  I — I  of  the  gallant 
€hevau-legers — reduced  to  this ! 

A  few  jocular  but  not  ill-meant  taunts — for  common  sufferings 
ever  tend  to  fill  the  chasm  of  antipathy — were  thrown  at  me 
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by  grinning  rebels  as  I  passed  their  beds.  At  the  door  I 
fell  npon  the  old  steward,  who  was  just  entering  with  food  and 
wine. 

''  Are  these  news  true  ? ''  I  cried,  incantionsly. 

The  old  man  looked  at  me  angrily,  and  motioned  me  bacL  I 
read  such  terror  in  his  looks — though  he  had  always  seemed  so 
craven  a  body  in  my  foolish  eyes  that  I  had  hitherto  made  rather 
a  joke  of  him  to  the  Gonntess  and  her  children — that  I  re- 
turned to  my  bed ;  and,  as  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  it,  a  miserable 
object  enough,  with  feeble  legs  dangling,  longing  to  be  up  and 
doing,  or,  at  any  rate,  back  with  my  hostess  to  preside  in  her 
councils  with  valuable  advice,  there  came  into  the  room  the 
youngest  child  laden  with  a  big  basket  full  of  fruit. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  mother  to  send  her  little  ones 
from  time  to  time  to  bring  the  '*  poor  sick  soldiers  "  such  dainties 
as  she  had  to  give,  so  I  was  not  astonished  at  sight  of  the  small 
messenger.  A  pretty  creature  she  was,  not  more  than  five  years 
old,  but  bold  as  a  bantam,  with  a  mischievous  dark  face  from 
which  shone  out  dark  hazel  eyes  as  bright  as  a  hawk's.  With 
grave  sweetness  the  little  maid  distributed  her  burden. 

When  she  came  to  the  officer's  couch — that  was  mine— with  a 
broad  smile  she  drew  herself  up,  tapped  her  heels  together,  and 
made  the  smartest  military  salute.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  her, 
and  there  was  an  answering  smile  on  most  of  the  suffering  faces. 
None  but  myself,  however,  took  in  the  message  which  the  child, 
well-drilled  beforehand,  delivered  in  French. 

'' Monsieur  Tofficier,"  she  said,  in  quaintly  precise  accents, 
''  ne  faites  pas  I'^tonn^,  mais  prenez  du  fruit ;  et  trouvez  moyen 
d'aller  bientot  dans  le  long  corridor  ou  vous  attend  madame  ma 
m^e.  .  »  .  Cost  un  secret,"  she  added,  handing  me  the  basket 
Then  she  made  another  salute  and  went  away  laughing. 

By-and-by,  leaving  my  companions  in  sickness  engaged  upon 
their  afternoon  refection,  I  made  my  way  with  a  natural  air  from 
the  ward,  and  downstairs  to  the  long,  cool  corridor  whither  the 
rendezvous  called  me. 

In  the  dark  recess  of  a  small  passage  leading  to  some  unused 
apartments  I  found  my  hostess.  She.  stretched  out  her  hand  to 
me,  and — I  don't  know  why — tears  rose  to  my  eyes. 

"  What  must  you  have  thought  of  our  strange  discourtesy  these 
last  days?"  she  said,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  hardly  raised 
above  a  whisper.  ^'  It  has  not  been  our  wont,  I  assure  you,  to 
treat  honourable  guests  thus — ^but,  alas,  my  friend,  it  was  as 
much  for  your  sake  as  for  our  own.  I  have  been  denounced— 
denounced  by  one  of  my  own  people,  a  girl  to  whom  I  ha^^ 
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been  as  a  mother  .  .  .  but  let  that  pass.  She  has  a  loyer  in  the 
Eossnth  ranks,  and,  as  I  say,  I  have  been  denounced  as  an 
ImperialiBi  And  that,  yon  know,  for  a  fnll-blooded  Hungarian, 
on  Hungarian  soil,  is  the  deepest  treachery." 

She  gaye  a  faint  smile  and  paused.    I  remembered  the  dark 
damsel  of  the  yindictiye  eyes  with  growing  anticipation  of  evil. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  I  cried,  "  it  was  not  because  of  your  heayenly 
goodness  to  me  ! " 

'^  Hush ! "  she  whispered,  '*  not  so  loud !  God  alone  knows  how 
many  spies  I  may  now  haye  in  my  household."  Then  she  added 
with  exquisite  simplicity, ''  Belieye  me  I  do  not  regret  the  little 
I  haye  done  for  you ;  it  has  been  a  sore  grief  for  me  to  haye 
to  neglect  my  guest.  But  I  am  standing,  as  it  were,  on  a 
yoloano.  The  Nationalists  are  yictorious  on  eyery  side,  and  tales 
haye  come  to  us  that  they  are  as  unsparing  as  they  are  swift  in 
their  reprisals.  We  would  haye  sought  safety  in  flight — I  andf 
my  little  ones  and  our  good  Miklos — for  two  days  we  haye* 
watched  our  chance — but  the  seryants  were  also  on  the  watch ;  we 
dared  not." 

"Perhaps,"  I  stammered  in  horror,  "when  I  deliyer  this  place^ 
from  my  presence,  the  cause  of  irritation  will  be  gone,  this 
senseless  animosity  against  you  will  die  of  itsel£  And,  you  know^. 
most  gracious  lady,  it  is  my  duty  to  try  and  rejoin  the  colours  as 
soon  as  eyer  this  cursed  weakness  allows  me  to  make  the  attempt."^ 
"  Alas,"  she  said,  "  and  if  you  do  I  shall  be  but  doubly  conyicted 
of  guilt,  accused  of  encompassing  your  escape." 

I  heard  her  in  an  anguish  of  perplexity*  I  had  been  looking 
forward  to  the  instant  when  I  could,  with  the  barest  chance  of 
success,  make  a  bold  try  to  reach  the  nearest  Austrian  outposts, 
for  one  recurring  burden  in  my  long  spells  of  reflection  was  the 
dread  of  any  appearance  to  haye  tarried  too  long  from  the  duties 
of  the  field.  But  how  could  I  risk  bringing  fresh  misfortune  upon 
that  noble  lady  to  whom,  albeit  most  innocently,  I  had  already 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety. 

She,  herself,  made  no  attempt  to  dissuade  me  from  what  I  had 
termed  my  duty.  The  generosity  of  her  silence  smote  me  to  the 
heart.    I  took  my  resolye,  and,  as  I  kissed  her  hand — 

"At  least  then,"  I  whispered  earnestly,  "I  shall  be  near  you^ 
whateyer  betide." 

She  looked  at  me — great  gawky  lad  that  I  was — as  a  mother 
nught,  and  said,  quietly — 

"We  are  in  God's  hand;  but  at  least  you  are  warned.  You 
^derstand.  And  now  you  must  go,  for  this,  too,  is  dangerous  to 
both  of  us." 
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Again  I  kissed  her  hand  and  left  her.  As  I  emerged  from 
the  shade  into  the  light  of  the  great  windows  at  the  turning 
of  the  passage,  I  came  face  to  fetce  with  the  very  girl  'to  whom 
I  imputed  tibe  hase  ingratitude  of  denouncing  her  mistress. 
She  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  on  her  shoes. 

I  started  hack  with  an  instant  flash  of  conviction  that  we  had 
noiselessly  heen  tracked  to  our  secret  interriew,  and  was  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  the  capital  this  creature's  malice  could,  under 
the  circumstances,  make  of  our  innocent  conversation. 

She  dropped  me  an  insolent,  mocking  curtsey,  and  went  hy, 
rapping  her  heels,  without  a  word.  The  look  in  her  eyes  was 
this  time  triumphant  in  its  hatred. 

Heavy  of  Leart,  I  re-entered  the  sickly  atmosphere  of  the  ward 
which,  as  matters  stood,  was  already  much  like  a  prison  to  me, 
weighing  in  the  uneven  balance  of  a  sick  man's  mind  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  dilemma,  the  most  trying  perhaps  to  a  soldier  that 
can  be  conceived.  But  the  problem,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
was  rudely  solved  that  day. 

Early  in  the  sultry  afternoon  there  came  without  a  great  clatter 
of  hools  and  trailing  scabbards;  and  vigorous  Teremtete^s^  with 
other  Hungarian  expletives  bursting  from  the  new-comers,  testified 
fully  to  the  horsemen's  nationality  even  before  an  nnder-officer 
of  hussars  tramped  into  the  room  and  placed  a  sentry  at  the  door, 
after  which  it  was  patent  that  I  and  my  fellow  Imperials  were  to 
regard  ourselves  as  prisoners. 

Later  on  there  floated  in  through  the  open  window  the  blare  ot 
military  bands,  distant  at  first,  then  nearer  and  nearer  till  it  sounded 
in  the  court  of  honour  itself,  amid  an  extraordinary  noise  and 
confusion  which  presently  spread  throughout  the  whole  mansion. 

Although  no  information  could  be  drawn  from  the  taciturn 
hussar,  who,  with  his  drawn  sabre  on  his  knee,  sat  on  a  bench 
near  the  door,  smoking  his  red  day-pipe,  it  was  easy  to  guess,  ot 
course,  that  the  headquarters  of  some  general  had  been  transferred 
to  Komjath.  But  what  the  gentry  were  about  to  produce  such 
endless  bustle,  inside  and  out,  such  hammering  and  tramping, 
exercised  my  ingenuity  in  the  extreme. 

The  mystery  thickened  when  at  supper-time  a  note  on  official 

t  foolscap  was  brought  into  the  ward  by  a  file  of  soldiers  for 

"  Cornet  Ainsdale  of  the  Boyal-Imperial  Chevau-legers,"  which 

note  requested  his  attendance  within  half-an-hour  in  the  dining- 

hall  "  by  request  of  the  Lady  of  Komjath." 

"By  order  of  General  Nagy-Sandor,"  said  the  soldier  who 
handed  me  the  missive,  as  I  looked  up  amazed. 

With  the  calmness  born  of  immediate  emergency,  and  feeling 
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the  eyes  of  all  my  comrades  fixed  curiously  upon  me,  I  rose  from 
my  nsnal  recumbent  position,  made  a  deliberate  toilet,  and 
donned  the  damning  white  coat  which  I  had  thrown  off  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Then,  without  a  word,  I  followed  my 
guard. 

The  house  was  now  as  busy  as  an  ant-hill,  swarming  with  men 
in  all  conoeiyable  semi-military  accoutrements,  bearing  peaceably 
enough  dishes,  napery  or  baskets  of  wine,  and  driving  the  dis- 
tracted maids  hither  and  thither,  some  with  curses,  others  with 
laughter  and  cavalier  gallantry. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  dining-room  I  stopped  amazed;  in 
truth  it  was  a  strange  sight.  The  walls  were  hung  with  green 
branches  and  scarves  of  the  Hungarian  colours.  The  great 
centre  table,  spread  as  for  a  banquet,  was  laden  with  magnificent 
silver  plate,  which  (as  I  learned  since)  had  been  fished  up  for  the 
occasion  from  a  safe  hiding-place  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The 
room,  brilliantly  illuminated,  was  filled  with  Honved  officers  of 
every  rank ;  a  few  in  the  decent  regular  Hungarian  uniform,  the 
majority  attired,  after  the  melodramatic  manner  cherished  by  the 
revolutionary  leaders,  in  long  blue  coats  tightly  compassed  by 
tricolour  scarves,  high  boots,  chained  and  spurred,  broad  felt 
hats  almost  covered  by  fluttering  green  or  blue  plumes, 
pistols  in  their  belts,  and  enormous  cavalry  sabres  trailing 
at  their  heels. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unseemly  throng  I  presently  distinguished 
the  white  dresses  of  the  children,  and  the  Countess  herself,  a 
patch  of  darkness,  among  so  much  garish  colour,  in  her  long 
mourning  robes. 

The  little  ones  were  clinging  to  her  skirts,  too  frightened,  it 
seemed,  even  to  cry.  The  boy,  his  small  sunburnt  face  puckered 
into  a  scowl  of  defiance,  stood  by  her  side,  and  she  now  and  again 
passed  her  hand,  as  if  unconsciously,  over  the  short  black  stubble 
of  his  cropped  head.  She  was  engaged  in  earnest  intercourse 
with  two  officers  whose  backs  were  turned  to  me.  A  kind  of 
circle  was  formed  round  the  group,  and  the  cold  thought  suddenly 
struck  me  that  she  looked  as  though  standing  on  her  trial.  My 
guards  stopped  just  inside  the  room,  waiting  for  an  order  to 
approach,  and  I  was  able  to  watch  undisturbed. 

There  was  a  stillness  in  the  room,  a  stillness  most  impressive 
where  so  many  were  gathered  together.  All  looks  were  b^t  upon 
the  Countess,  and  her  voice,  delicate,  refined,  and  strangely 
controlled,  alone  broke  the  silence.  Every  word  fell  from  her 
lips  as  clear  as  a  drop  of  water ;  by  her  eyes  alone  I  guessed 
there  was  deadly  mischief  afoot ;  they  were  dark  with  anguish. 
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yet  they  nerer  wavered  in  their  earnest  fixing  of  him  who  seemed 
chief  of  the  band — a  burly  brnie  of  most  doubtful  and  onsayoury 
mien,  and  more  theatrical  eyen  than  the  rest  in  magnitude  of 
sash,  spurs,  and  feathers. 

When  she  ceased  he  cleared  his  throat,  spat  on  the  polished 
floor,  and  began  to  address  her  in  judicial,  deliberate  tones, 
preserving,  as  he  spoke,  the  same  easy  insolent  attitude,  half 
resting  on  his  sword,  one  foot  negligently  crossed  over  the  other. 
My  young  blood — the  little  that  the  Valkyrie's  buckshot  had  left 
in  me — ^boiled  in  my  veins.  I  would  gladly  have  given  it  all  to  be 
able  to  strike  that  ruffian's  face  as  he  stood  in  his  idiotic  frippery 
before  this  high-bom  lady,  so  noble  in  her  bearing,  so  touching 
in  her  young  widowhood,  so  beautiful,  and  so  helpless  with  her 
children  around  her. 

I  could  make  no  sense  of  his  words,  but  I  noted  how  now  and 
then  she  shook  her  head  in  indignant  denial.  As  she  interrupted 
him  at  length  he  brutally  raised  his  voice  and  bore  down  her  dis- 
claimers by  sheer  strength  of  lung ;  and  then  he  let  £all  a  short 
sentence  with  unmistakable  intent.  At  this  there  passed,  even 
to  my  seeing,  who  could  make  nothing  of  it  all,  a  wave  of  strong 
emotion  through  the  whole  throng  of  listeners. 

The  Countess  recoiled,  her  pale  face  blanched  to  lividness; 
and  with  a  gesture  I  have  never  forgotten,  gathered  all  her 
children  with  both  arms  into  the  sweep  of  her  wide  skirts,  as  if 
she  would  shut  out  the  horror  from  their  ears. 

The  general  laughed  loudly,  and  wheeling  round  caught  sight 
of  me  as  I  still  stood  motionless  between  my  two  attend^mts  in  a 
frenzy  of  mute  rage,  which  only  an  imminent  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  self-control  enabled  me  to  conceal. 

He  looked  at  me  keenly  for  a  moment,  then  in  harsh  German : 

''  Young  man,"  he  asked,  "  how  long  have  you  served  under  the 
black-and-yellow  ?  " 

"Six  months,"  I  said. 

"You  are  English?" 

"I  am  so." 

"  Yet  the  English,  I  am  told,  hold  for  the  free  Magyar  against 
the  accursed  Austrian." 

This  I  would  have  denied,  but  he  cut  me  short  sharply. 

"  See  here,  young  sir,  cast  your  lot  with  us  and  your  sword  will 
be  at  once  given  back  to  you,  and  with  it  the  glorious  tricolour 
sash.  Our  side  is  winning  and  will  soon  have  swept  the  invaders 
north,  west,  and  south.  You  will  not  be  the  first — ^ha,  yon 
refuse ! " — I  had  not  spoken,  but  I  suppose  my  face  was  eloquent 
enough — "  then  take  your  chance.     Please  yourself.      We  want 
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officers  for  exdiange — or  retaliation.  And  retaliation,  jnst  at 
present,  is  the  most  likely,"  he  added,  thrusting  his  ngly  face  dose 
to  mine  with  an  offensiye  and  significant  grin,  "  for  hy  to-day's 
news  there  has  been  more  hanging  of  patriots  in  Haynau's  lines. 
And  now,  since  it  is  onr  wish,  on  this  festiye  day,  to  gratify  onr 
gr&dons  hostess,  who,  we  nnderstand,  lores  an  Austrian  better 
than  her  own  people,  yon  will  please  to  conduct  her  to  the  supper 
table." 

Thereupon  he  bellowed  forth  some  order,  on  which  there  was  a 
general  and  noisy  move  towards  the  board. 

Before  he  left  me,  the  triumphant  brigand  said  three  words  to 
one  of  my  escort,  who  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  shadowed  me 
with  silent  pertinacity. 

The  Coimiess,  whose  side  I  immediately  sought,  mechanically 
took  my  arm  and  moyed  with  me  to  the  vacant  seats  which  seemed 
left  for  us.  As  I  sat  down  my  eyes  wandered  vaguely  round  the 
table,  and  marked  the  children's  little  heads,  in  different  degrees 
of  proximity  to  their  plates,  amidst  a  group  of  boyish-looking 
officers  who  were  laughing  and  joking  with  them,  kindly  enough 
it  must  be  said.  These  were  at  the  end,  where  the  juniors  of  this 
strange  party  had  collected  together.  Higher  up  were  less 
pleasant  countenances,  hairy  and  savage,  out  of  which  many 
menacing  pairs  of  eyes  were  directed  towards  us.  Then,  suddenly, 
&8  my  gaze  came  nearer  home,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  guest 
who  had  taken  the  place  of  honour  on  the  general's  right.  I  was 
transfixed.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  that  face :  the  vision- 
&ce  that  had  hovered  in  the  darkness  of  the  Apali  woods. 

Although  I  remained  staring  at  her  with  a  stupefaction  which 
in  my  weak  state  I  was  long  in  overcoming,  the  young  woman — 
the  lady  I  should  say,  for  there  was  no  mistaking  her  high-bred 
status,  £rom  her  composed  bearing  and  refinement  under  her  semi- 
m^scaline  garb — took  no  notice  of  me,  but  carried  on  a  detached 
conversation  with  the  'general,  casting,  however,  ever  and  anon, 
a  hard  look  or  a  cruel  smile  on  my  neighbour.  And  the  repast 
proceeded,  noisily  on  the  officers'  side,  in  absolute  silence  on  ours. 
At  length  my  hostess  spoke.  She  had  sat  up  to  this,  staring  at 
her  untouched  plate;  but  now  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  her 
children,  and  then  upon  the  woman  who  had  usurped  her  place  at 
^e  head  of  the  table,  with  a  long,  agonised  gaze.  The  latter  met 
the  look  with  unflinching  hardness,  and  the  Countess  sighed  as  if 
awaking  from  a  dream. 

*' And  that  is  my  sister  I "  she  said  to  me  with  tragic  simplicity. 
Then  with  her  eyes  looking  as  it  were  into  the  future — those  deep 
blue  eyes,  whose  beauty  was  in  their  sweetness,  unlike  the  haughty 
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Amazon's  opposite,  which  were  hard  and  brilliant  as  a  hawk's — she 
added — 

''And  it  may  be  said,  in  days  to  come,  when  this  fearfol  war  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  that  a  defenceless  woman  and  her  children 
were  tortnred  and  pnt  to  death  by  people  of  her  own  race,  through 
the  betrayal  of  her  sister." 

"  Great  God !  Impossible !  I  cannot  belieye  it,"  I  stammered 
aghast. 

As  I  spoke  a  thin  smile  flickering  on  the  red  lips  of  my 
Valkyrie,  showed  that,  for  all  her  indifferent  airs,  she  was  keenly 
obserrant  of  ns  both.  She  suddenly  leaned  forward  and  fixed  me 
with  her  burning  eyes,  and  changing  her  speech  to  German, 
which  she  spoke  with  a  singular  hiss,  abruptly  addressed  me. 

"  Believe  it,  Herr  Lieutenant,  beliere  it,  for  it  may  rery  well 
be !  And  if  it  be  your  own  fate  to  surviye,  pray  repeat  the  tale 
far  and  wide ! " 

There  fell  a  dead  silence  upon  the  guests  as  she  nttered  these 
words,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  our  end.  The  incredible 
cold-bloodedness  of  her  speech,  the  insolence  of  her  gaze,  the  sense 
of  being  watched,  stung  me  from  my  bewilderment  into  a  show  of 
expostulation. 

"  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  beliere,"  said  I  hotly ;  "  the  Hungarianfl 
are  merciless  enemies — I  have  experienced  it  myself — ^bnt  they  are 
after  all  soldiers,  civilised  men,  not  savages,  to  murder  women  and 
torture  babes." 

She  answered  with  bitter  emphasis — 

"So  are  you  Imperials,  soldiers,  civilised  men,  not  savages,  by 
your  account ;  but  you  flog  Italian  and  Hungarian  women— that 
is  not  torture  I  You  hang  patriots,  who  fight  for  freedom  and 
rights — that  is  not  murder !  Unable  to  meet  us  heart  to  heart, 
under  the  fair  sun,  upon  your  own  strength,  you  hound  up  all 
our  rapacious  neighbours  against  us ;  and  these  not  being  yet 
suflBcient  to  give  you  victory,  you  call  to  your  aid  tribes  of  wild 
beasts  from  Bussia.  That  is  honourable,  is  it  not?  So,  Herr 
Lieutenant,  we  must  even  fight  in  the  way  you  taught  us.  Aye, 
believe  it,  believe  it !  For  it  is  as  true  as  that  my  betrothed,  a 
noble  Magyar  fighting  for  his  rights,  has  been  strangled  on 
Austrian  gallows;  as  true  as  that  I,  a  woman,  took  his  ji^oe 
among  soldiers  and  have  been  flogged  by  Austrian  rods.  Yon  can 
tell  your  chief  Haynau,  if  so  it  be  that  you  live  to  return  to  hm, 
what;  you  shall  have  seen,  a  high  lady  of  the  land," — ^pointing  to 
the  Countess — "because  she  has  been  proved  traitress  to  her 
country,  hanged  at  her  own  gates,  yes,  and  her  children,  too,  ttat 
a  brood  of  traitors  may  not  live !    Tell  him  that,  Herr  lieutenant, 
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and  assure  him  that  there  is  not  a  house  now^  not  a  corner  of  our 
country  where  treachery,  even  in  thought,  can  hide  itself  from 
Hongarian  retribution ! " 

Against  this  extraordinary  tirade  I  could  at  first  find  no  words. 
The  Countess  herself,  her  eyes  fixed  with  an  indescribable  expression 
upon  her  sister's  face,  remained  dumb,  as  if  realising  all  the  use- 
lessness  of  argument 

"And  yet,"  I  retorted  at  last,  still  making  a  faltering  effort  at 
expoetuls^on,  "  you  interceded  in  the  woods  near  Comom  to  save 
me  from  the  scythe.    It  is  to  your  womanly  instinct  of  pity *' 

The  contemptuous  smile  that  curled  her  lips  froze  the  eager 
words  upon  my  tongue.    In  bantering  tones  she  spoke — 

"  Oh,  it  was  you,  young  sir,  indeed  ?  And  I  interceded,  say 
you?  You  really  flatter  yourself!  No,  no,  my  pretty  officer,  I 
thought  you  were  despatched — that  my  escopette  had  done  its 
work.  I  merely  told  the  man  'twould  be  useless,  and  would  spoil 
a  pretty  corpse ! "  There  was  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  on  this 
humorous  sally  at  my  discomfiture.  ''But  majbe,"  she  added 
with  much  significance, ''  you  will  lose  nothing." 

Then  the  Valkyrie  rose  and  addressed  her  comrades  with  a  few 
ringing  sentences  in  her  own  tongue.  Her  words  suddenly  raised 
a  hellish  enthusiasm  among  them,  and  all  at  once  every  man 
sprang  to  his  feet,  hastily  filling  brimmers  of  the  blood-red  wine. 
And,  with  the  clatter  of  swords  drawn  and  chairs  cast  away, 
there  rose  within  the  room  a  thundering  '^ Eljen  Kossuth!" 
which  was  instantly  echoed  from  outside,  where  presently 
the  band  blared  forth  in  brassy  tones  the  Eossuth  March. 
Thereupon,  with  spontaneous  accord,  the  feasters'  raucous  yoices 
took  up  the  chant  with  much  brandishing  of  swords  and  dashing 
of  glasses. 

Those  who  haye  not  witnessed  Hungarian  enthusiasm  cannot 
realise  its  truly  demoniacal  frenzy.  Through  all  this  uproar 
pierced  the  high-pitched  shrieks  of  the  children,  who,  profiting  by 
the  confusion,  escaped  from  their  captors  to  run  once  more  into 
their  mother's  arms. 

To  me,  choking  with  indignation,  yet  held  down  by  bodily 
weakness  and  the  helplessness  of  circumstance,  the  scene  was  a 
very  nightmare ;  and  that  feeling  was  not  a  little  increased  when 
I  noted,  as  I  moved  away  to  remain  by  the  side  of  the  Countess 
and  her  piteous  little  bodyguard  when  she  tremblingly  sought  a 
distant  comer,  that  the  sentry,  whom  I  had  forgotten,  still 
followed  me  about,  close  and  silent  like  a  shadow.  Then  I  seem 
to  have  lost  the  exact  consciousness  of  all  that  followed;  but 
by-and-by,  blindly  seeking  fresh  air  at  the  open  window,  I  became 
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aware  in  the  moonlight  of  many  carriages  rumbling  into  the 
great  courtyard,  and  the  band  jnst  outside  the  hall  began  to 
play  dance  music.  When  I  turned  round  once  more  I  verily 
believed  for  a  moment  that  delirium  had  again  overtaken  me. 

The!.banquet  hall  had  become  a  ball-room,  and  a  number  of 
couples  were  already  swirling  to  the  measures  of  a  heart-stirring 
waltz ;  the  ladies  in  lowest  and  gayest  of  ball-dresses,  each 
displaying  in  some  manner  and  most  conspicuously  the  red-green- 
white  of  Nationalist  sympathy,  resting  white-gloved  hands  and 
bare  arms  on  the  dirty,  worn  tunics  of  the  officers. 

A  young  hussar  lieutenant,  who  had  just  halted  beside  me, 
smiling  his  delight  with  gleaming  white  teeth  under  his  black 
moustache,  laughed  openly  at  my  stricken  countenance,  and  said, 
in  excellent  English — 

'<  Is  this  not,  sir,  an  exquisite  attention  of  our  general  to  so 
many  people^who,  likely,  must  die  to-morrow  ?  Making  a  pleasure 
of  the  muster !  A  good  muster,  you  see.  All  right-thinking 
neighbours  have  been  ordered  to  attend.  How  much  is  patriotism, 
how^much  fear — ah,  how  much  love  for  the  dance  ?  Well,  dum 
vivimus,  vivamus.  It  might  almost  be  taken  as  our  National 
motto.  If  you,  sir,  were  even  a  Viennese  (let  alone  Hungarian) 
instead  of  a  cool  Englishman,  invalid  though  you  be,  you  would 
have  enough  fresh  life  put  into  you  by  this  music  to  make  you 
dance  till  dawn.  I  love  Englishmen  though,"  he  added,  as  he 
prepared  with  his  panting  partner  to  plunge  once  more  into  the 
maze.  '^  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here,  and  not  of  us.  Well,  the 
fortune  of  war !  "  and  he  whirled  away  from  me. 

Presently,  among  the  gyrating  couples,  the  Oountess  herself, 
half  carried  on  the  arm  of  the  Honved  general,  passed  close 
in  front,  her  dainty  black  satin  slippers  following  bravely 
enough  ibe  piercing  measures  of  the  waltz,  in  time  with  the  worn- 
out  high  boots  and  the  silver  spurs ;  but  on  her  face  was  none  of 
the  glow  that  lit  up  almost  every  other  cheek;  the  long-lashed 
eyelids  were  dropped ;  already  she  looked  more  like  a  corpse  than 
a  living  being ;  already  methought  I  saw  the  livid  rope  mark  on 
that  fair  throat,  and  the  blood  curdled  in  my  veins. 

A  Danse  Macabre  of  victim  and  murderer!  And  again  the 
word.  Fear,  so  carelessly  dropped  by  the  hussar.  Fear,  antiphon  of 
Patriotism,  came  to  my  mind ;  how  many  here  present  had  not 
that  grim  spectre  at  the  back  of  their  gaiety  ? 

The  devoted  victim  of  the  morrow  had  passed  through  the  arms 
of  some  half  dozen  of  the  chiefs,  for  ladies  were  in  a  minority  at 
this  expiatory  funeral  ball,  and  she  still  maintained  a  brave  bear- 
ing, dimly  hoping,  perhaps  (though  a  faint  resource  indeed),  to 
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awaken  some  chiyalrons  pity  in  these,  sayages  by  her  xmclaTinied 
mien,  when,  through  the  open  windows,  oyer  the  swinging 
measures  of  mnsic,  came  the  sound  of  a  tearing  gallop  on  the 
stone  bridge ;  there  was  a  sharp  call,  a  loud  word  of  command, 
the  music  stopped  suddenly,  and  presently,  as  in  the  hall  the 
dancing  couples  halted  and  separated,  an  officer  of  hussars 
entered,  ooyered'with  dust  and  begrimed  with  sweat,  who  in  a 
peremptory  yoice  demanded  the  general.  And  when  the  latter 
adyanced  and  tore  open  the  proffered  dispatch,  the  new-comer 
looked  around  with  astonished  and  displeased  countenance  on  the 
scene  of  unseasonable  reyelry. 

The  message,  brief  as  it  seemed,  was  eyidently  pregnant  with 
meaning.  The  general  called  up  his  staff  around  him,  a  rapid 
consultation  ensued,  and  seyeral  officers  forthwith  disappeared 
to  carry  out  orders.  Nothing  more  was  now  heard  in  the  hall 
but  the  buckling  of  belts,  low-yoiced  comments  of  the  men, 
whispered  words  of  the  ladies  as  they  withdrew  to  different 
comers.  I  saw  my  blue  hussar,  maldng  a  low  bow  to  the 
ConntesSy  who  had  retreated  to  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
where  she  was  again  surrounded  by  her  children,  address  a  few 
words  to  her,  upon  which  she  disappeared  behind  a  group  of  her 
guests.  And  presently  he  passed  me  without  looking  at  me ;  but 
stooping  to  pick  up  his  fur  busby  left  in  a  corner  of  the  window, 
said  again  in  English — 

*'Sir,  keep  out  of  sight  if  you  can — ^best  wishes ;  farewell." 

After  which  with  admirable  swagger  he  went  to  seek  his  post. 

By  this  time,  in  the  courtyard  the  clarions  sounded  their 
panting  -peals,  whilst  in  the  yillage  hard  by  the  grayer  notes  of 
the  cayalry  trumpets  called  to  boot  and  saddle.  And  shortly — 
for  the  Hungarian  leyies  were  disciplined  enough  when  fighting 
was  at  hand — some  three  battalions  of  foot  were  steadily  arrayed 
onder  the  silyer  moonlight  in  the  wide  court  of  honour ;  further 
away,  in  the  night,  was  heard  the  champing  of  horses  in  long 
lines;  still  further,  down  the  road  rattled  and  rumbled  the 
ordnance  train  already  on  the  moye. 

At  last,  besides  the  guests,  the  prisoners  and  my  motionless 
warder,  there  remained  none  in  the  room  but  the  Valkyrie  (I 
could  neyer  think  of  her  by  any  other  name)  and  the  beplumed 
volunteer  general.  To  him,  at  one  time,  she  spoke  inquiringly, 
pointing  with  marked  significance  in  the  direction  of  her  sister. 
I  guessed  the  ferocious  question.  But  the  man,  all  engrossed 
by  the  present  juncture,  merely  looked  round  unseeingly,  and 
his  eyes  reyerted  to  the  papers  in  his  hand.  At  that  moment 
7et  another  messenger  entered  the  hall,  a  peasant  of  the  plains  in 
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the  white  smock  of  his  class,  who  had  that  to  announce  which 
made  the  general  start  in  anger  and  hurriedly  seek  his  charger. 

The  last  to  leaye  us  was  the  Valkyrie.  She  stood  still  some 
moments  and  looked  round  pensirely  at  the  white  group  of  women 
in  the  distant  end;  then,  reluctantly,  she  walked  away  with 
clanking  spurs. 

A  few  moments  later,  from  the  dark  masses  of  men  gathered  in 
front  of  the  Castle,  rose,  like  the  firing  of  a  powder  train  ending 
in  explosion,  the  soaring  ^^Eljen"  of  the  Nationalists,  as  the 
general  galloped  past  the  ranks  with  the  usual  words  of  patriotic 
exultation.  And  in  ten  minutes,  to  the  blood-stirring  strains  of 
the  Bakoczy  March,  the  partisan  force  had  marched  forth  on  its 
way  to  annihilation.  For  this  was  the  dawn  of  the  23rd  of  July, 
1849,  when  the  long  spell  of  fitful  Hungarian  victories  was  broken 
by  the  first  successful  surprise  action  on  our  side,  completed  by 
Bassian  pursuit. 

In  the  Castle  of  Eomjath,  as  the  twilight  of  returning  day 
warmed  from  silver  to  gold,  none  were  left  but  the  sick  and  the 
serving- women  as  before,  together  with  the  gaily  attired  ladies 
who  had  been  ordered  to  attend  the  dance,  and  who  now  waited 
for  their  carriages — waited  in  vain,  for  all  horses  and  coachmen 
had  been  impressed  by  the  guerilla.  Even  the  sentry  placed  over 
my  precious  body  witli  such  strict  injunctions  had  been  unable  to 
resist  the  wild  cheering,  and  was  no  doubt  now  tramping  with 
his  comrades  and  eagerly  scenting  the  fight  from  afar. 

In  the  house  there  was  all  but  complete  silence.  Just  as  the 
sun  "  in  his  splendour  "  peered  at  us  over  the  hill-top  between 
two  poplar-trees,  dazzling  our  tired  eyes,  yet  greeting  them  as  a 
joyous  omen,  there  rolled  through  the  window  on  the  wing  of  the 
breeze  the  distant  boom  of  cannon,  and,  not  many  minutes  later, 
the  faint  crepitation  of  musketry  varied  at  times  by  the  more 
formal  rattle  of  volleys.  And  we  knew  that  the  momentous 
struggle  had  begun. 

Some  of  the  women  were  on  their  knees. 

Still  in  her  corner  the  Countess  sat  apart  and  silent,  with  her 
youngest  child  on  her  knee,  watching  the  others  as  they  slept  on 
the  sofa.  As  for  me,  as  I  noted  the  great  blue  circles  of  ex- 
haustion under  her  eyes,  and  the  stamp  of  the  terrible  strain  on 
her  drawn  features,  cold  shivers  of  impotent  fury  ran  the  length 
of  my  spine.  With  what  fervour  I  yearned  for  bodily  strength, 
for  a  sturdy  horse  with  which  to  meet  on  fair  terms,  sword  in 
hand,  our  insolent  victors  of  an  hour  ago ! 

In  such  outer  stillness  and  inner  turmoil  of  thought — ^variad 
for  me  at  least,  for  I  believe  I  was  at  moments  light-headed,  by 
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intenrals  of  dreaminess — did  the  morning  pass  away.  Out  of  this 
state  of  things  we  were  awakened  by  returning  commotion  in  the 
onter  world.  I  was  glned  to  my  ohair  by  weakness;  bnt  I 
remember  that,  as  the  sotmd  of  horses  neared  the  honse,  the 
Conntess  started  to  her  feet  and  with  the  crying  child  in  her  arms 
ran  to  the  balcony.  There  was  a  ghastly  look  of  renewed  terror 
on  her  face ;  but  after  she  had  peered  out  for  a  moment  tmder 
her  slender  jewelled  hand,  it  suddenly  changed  to  one  of  oyer- 
powering  joy. 

And  presently  clanging  military  footsteps  resounded  again  at 
the  door.  A  burly  major  of  Uhlans  entered  with  an  adjutant. 
The  two  men  stood  one  moment  on  the  threshold  staring  angrily 
at  the  unsparing  display  of  the  rebel  tricolour  and  the  signs  of 
recent  festireness  in  the  room,  and  next  the  Major  was  towering  in 
front  of  my  chair,  eyeing  me  with  an  appalling  look,  and  severely 
demanding  an  explanation  concerning  the  presence  of  an  Imperial 
officer  amidst  such  surroundings. 

I  rose  by  a  desperate  effort,  with  a  sickly  attempt  at  cavalry 
smartness ;  but  the  change  of  posture  was  fatal  and  I  slid  down 
on  the  parquet  floor.  After  this  I  recollect  nothing  for  that  day, 
except  noticing  in  one  returning  glimmer  of  consciousness,  as  I 
was  escorted  away,  that  the  body  of  the  grey-headed  steward — 
already  some  hours  dead  to  judge  from  his  limply  pendent  feet — 
was  swinging  under  the  gateway,  and  that  five  noosed  ropes, 
still  awaiting  their  burdens,  dangled  side  by  side  from  the  same 
learn. 

The  posthumous  testimony  of  the  faithful  old  servant  corrobo* 
rating  what  to  a  regular  soldier  must  have  seemed  at  first  an 
utterly  incredible  tale,  no  doubt  saved  the  Countess  from  many 
luimerited  troubles  at  the  hands  of  her  very  saviours. 

But  saviours  they  really  proved.  A  few  days  later  came  the 
news  of  the  incomprehensible  surrender  at  Yilagos ;  that  sudden 
l>etrayal  of  the  indomitable  Hungarian  army  by  Gorgey — Gtorgey 
aheady  traitor  to  his  King,  traitor  in  the  end  to  his  own  chosen 
Bide — which  put  an  end  to  the  National  movement. 

Then  began,  as  we  all  know,  the  period  of  ruthless  and  injudi- 
cious Austrian  persecution  which  for  so  many  years  kept  alive  a 
burning  hatred  between  the  two  nations. 

It  was,  however,  with  a  feeling  that  '^  poetical "  justice  had  had 
its  course  in  one  case  at  least,  that  I  learned  soon  after  my  return 
to  duty  that  Nagy-Sandor  and  his  staff— among  which  was  the 
partisan  general  who  had  ordered  the  Death-Dance  festivities  at 
Eomjaih — ^had  been  hanged  with  little  ceremony  by  General 
Haynau  soon  after  the  fall  of  Comom. 

VOL.  xoix.  2  0 
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All  this  is  matter  of  history.  What  still  appertains  to  the 
present  relation  is  the  inflaence  of  that  far-off  incident  on  the 
conrse  of  my  life. 

The  chain  was  reconnected  only  some  seyenteen  years  later,  in 
that  well-known  year  of  happy  forgiyeness  and  reconciliation, 
when  the  Eaiser  was  at  last  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  in  his 
Hungarian  capital  I  had  just  left  the  seryice,  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  change  being  an  unexpected  succession  to  the  Bycross 
estate.  Now,  although  the  eyent  was  welcome  enough,  there  was 
in  my  thoughts  an  undercurrent  of  sadness  at  leaying  for  oyer  the 
old  regiment  in  which  I  had  seryed  almost  a  score  of  years  and 
which  was  none  the  less  glorious,  indeed  was  almost  all  the 
dearer  to  me,  for  that  most  of  its  later  seryice  had  been  aasodated 
with  defeat. 

Before  returning  to  England,  on  my  way  back  from  Pesth, 
strangely  impressed  with  the  barbaric  splendours  of  the  corona- 
tion, more  especially  with  the  maryellous  sight  of  the  Magyars' 
enthusiasm  in  their  restored  loyalty  to  their  King,  I  yielded  to  an 
irresistible  desire  to  re-yisit  the  nefarious  neighbourhood  of 
Oomom.  Biding  at  leisure,  master  of  my  own  time,  I  wended  mj 
way  from  the  Apili  woods  through  the  rich  and  peaceful  land  of 
Neutra,  and  pushed  as  far  as  the  well-remembered  strat^'o 
bridge  of  Eomjath. 

Oyer  its  sounding  stones  I  passed  once  more  and  reined  in  to 
contemplate  the  scene.  Just  the  same  despite  the  lapse  of  jesis, 
saye  for  a  more  prosperous  appearance.  In  the  court  of  honour, 
amid  the  heayy  laden  rose-trees  near  the  walls,  fluttered  the  white 
dress  of  a  lady  attended  by  maids  in  the  bright  national  costume— 
the  whole  land  at  that  time  was  airing  its  national  jubilation. 

I  boldly  entered,  and  to  my  question  whether  the  Countess  still 
liyed  at  the  Oastle — 

^^  There  is  the  gracious  lady  herself,"  answered  the  gate- 
keeper reyerentially.  He  took  my  horse,  and  I  adyanced  hat  in 
hand. 

Although  much  aged  in  face,  she  was  still  alert  and  beautifol, 
and  I  knew  her  at  once.  But  she,  of  course,  could  not  recognise 
in  the  mature  Bittmeister  who,  unannounced,  was  thus  inyading 
her  ground,  the  callow  boy  that  in  the  old  distressful  days  a 
Bussian  ambulance  had  dropped  at  her  door ;  she  eyed  me  with 
courteous  inquiry. 

«Oan  the  Countess,"  I  asked,  ''in  these  times  of  Ifraiernal 
reconciliation,  recall  to  mind  a  certain  great  ball  at  Castle 
Eomjath,  where  one  Comet  Ainsdale,  so  nearly  the  cause  of 
irreparable  mischief,  had  the  honour  to  attend  ?  " 
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Before  the  end  of  my  phrase  the  look  of  polite  aflfabUity  in  the 
Iftdy's  eyes  had  giyen  place  to  amazement  and  pleasure.  She 
dropped  the  gathered  roses  with  a  joyful  exclamation  and  extended 
both  her  hands. 

And  thus  for  the  second  time  I  found  myself  the  guest  of 
Eomjath ;  and  again,  though  under  no  precarious  conditions,  I 
remained  a  long  while ;  and  when  I  left  I  bore  away  with  me  one 
of  that  warm-hearted  household  to  connect  for  ever  the  variegated 
past  with  the  happy  present — ^Luise,  the  little  dark-eyed 
messenger  of  yore.    But  this  is  forestalling. 

As  we  walked  towards  the  entrance,  talking  of  course  of  the 
dramatic  days  of  old,  there  appeared  in  the  distance  a  slender 
young  woman  who  rode  with  admirable  grace  a  long^ailed  black 
horse. 

''Does  Major  Ainsdale/'  asked  my  hostess,  mimicking  my  words 
of  self-introduction,  **  recollect  a  yery  tiny  child  who  passed  most 
of  that  night  of  emotion  in  her  mother's  arms,  little  conscious  of 
being  so  near  death  on  the  gallows  ?    There  she  comes — Luise." 

But,  when  I  looked  under  the  new-comer's  felt  hat,  I  nearly 
called  aloud.  There  was  before  my  eyes  my  Valkyrie  again! 
The  same  oyal  face  with  its  ardent  pallor,  the  same  lustrous  dark 
eyes  which  so  long  had  haunted  my  memory.  The  same,  yet  not 
the  same.  For,  as  smiling  and  blushing,  the  rider  acknowledged 
onr  introduction,  the  image  of  the  set,  reyengeful  Amazon  of  my 
recollections  melted  for  oyer  into  a  radiant  yision  of  sweet  and 
timid  maidenhood,  and  I  haye  neyer  seen  it  again  these  thirty  years 
until  it  was  eyoked  again  by  the  transient  flash  of  the  matchUght. 
My  hostess  read  my  thoughts  instantly. 
"  Luise  reminds  you  of  someone  else,"  she  exclaimed.  ''  Ah ! 
it  will  please  you  no  doubt  to  meet  again  the  original,"  she  added 
laughingly,  **  who  liyes  with  us,  and  is  here  now — fresh  returned 
from  the  crowning  festiyities  at  Pesth." 

I  looked  at  her  amazed,  hardly  realising  amidst  the  fresh 
memories  of  the  surroundings  the  meaning  of  her  words. 

When  we  moyed  into  the  great  hall  which  I  knew  so  well,  we 
found  there  a  rather  stout,  middle-aged,  good-natured,  and  cosy- 
looking  woman,  engaged,  in  presiding  oyer  the  afternoon  coffee, 
and  distributing  good  things  to  seyeral  young  people  in  a  most 
motherly  manner. 

To  this  personage,  in  whom  I  could  not  trace  the  smallest  like- 
ness to  the  relentless  leader  of  men  I  had  first  seen  by  powder 
light,  I  was  introduced  by  the  Countess  (with  just  a  shadow  of 
sly  emphasis)  as  haying  been  a  witness  of  certain  critical  eyents 
in  the  terrible  year. 
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I  kissed  her  band — that  hand  which  would  haye  tied  the  noose 
round  her  sister's  neck,  and  the  children's  little  innocent  weasands 
— like  a  man  in  a  dream ;  there  was  no  connecting  her  with 
the  beautiful  and  relentless  Valkyrie  of  my  boyish  days. 

She  was  affable  and  apparently  unconcerned,  though  during 
the  course  of  the  meal  she  paused  once  with  the  bread-knife  half 
through  the  loaf  she  was  slicing,  gazing  into  void  as  if  in  a 
profound  day-dream. 

It  was  only  later,  when  she  had  stretched  herself  in  an  arm- 
chair and  was  puffing  at  a  long  Virginia,  whilst  the  smallest 
grand-nephew,  who  was  her  special  pet,  sat  on  her  broad  lap  and 
watched  with  delight  the  optd  cloud  issuing  from  her  lips,  that 
we  fairly  broached  again  the  chapter  of  reminiscences. 

Opposite  to  us,  the  Oountess,  with  her  daughter  by  her  side, 
was  embroidering  some  piece  of  work  in  the  now  legalised  and 
ubiquitous  national  tints,  and  smilingly  listening  to  the  fitfd  talk. 

I  mentioned,  in  time,  to  the  retired  Amazon  the  fire  ropes 
hanging  under  the  portal — my  last  recollection  of  that  eyentfiil 
day. 

"Do  you  not  wish,"  I  asked,  "that  you  could  efface  those 
dreadful  times  from  your  memory,  or  at  least  do  you  not  feel 
thankful  that  they  are  now  buried  so  far  away  in  the  past  ?  " 

For  a  while  she  answered  nought,  but  musingly  caressed  the 
child's  fair  hair  whilst  a  wistful  smile  played  on  her  lips.  Then 
she  drew  a  sigh  deep  from  her  heavy  bosom,  kissed  the  boy,  and 
put  him  on  his  feet. 

"  Ah ! "  she  said  with  an  effort,  as  if  putting  the  thought  aside, 
"  I  was  young  then." 

During  the  whole  of  my  stay  there  the  subject  was  never 
alluded  to  again. 
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(Do  tf^t  Crack  df  fUBuiai^nt. 


The  nooks  and  comers  where  great  men  of  the  past  spent  their 
liyes  quietly  and  thoughtfully  often  lie  far  enough  from  the 
beaten  ways  to  proTide  the  romantic  tramp  with  a  motiye  that  he 
may  need  to  excuse  his  singularity  in  faring  on  foot  oyer  a  tract  of 
country  which  lacks  the  kind  of  picturesqueness  that  would  mark 
it  out  as  territory  to  be  annexed  by  the  tourist  sooner  or  later. 
Haymg  found  myself^  almost  unexpectedly,  in  the  district  of  Michel 
dd  Montaigne  after  crossing  the  Double  in  P^rigord,  I  reckoned  that 
less  than  a  day's  quiet  walking  would  bring  me  to  the  yillage  of 
St.  Michel*£onne&re — ^better  known  in  the  region  as  St.  Michel- 
Hontaigne  (pronounced  there  Montague,  as  the  name  was  origi- 
nally spelt),  close  to  the  castle  or  manor  where  the  contemplatiye 
P&igourdin  gentleman  was  bom,  and  where  he  wrote  his 
^Essays'  in  a  tower,  of  which  he  has  left  a  detailed  description. 
Then  there  was  another  lure :  the  battle-field  of  Castillon,  a  few 
miles  farther  south,  where  the  heroic  Talbot  was  slain,  and  where 
the  cannon  that  fired  the  fatal  stone  announced  the  end  of  the 
feudal  ages.  We  may  trayel  oyer  the  whole  world  of  literature 
without  going  beyond  our  house  and  garden :  eyen  the  blind  may 
read,  and  thus  bring  back  to  themselyes  the  life  of  the  past ;  but 
how  the  indolent  mind  is  helped  when  spurred  by  the  eye's 
impressions  I  The  eye  awakens  ideas  that  might  otherwise  sleep 
<m  for  eyer,  by  looking  at  scenes  filled  with  the  liying  interest  of 
a  Montaigne  or  a  Talbot. 

I  might  haye  got  to  within  four  miles  or  thereabouts  of  the 
Castle  of  Montaigne  by  using  the  railroad  that  runs  up  the  yalley 
of  the  Lower  Dordogne,  but  I  preferred  to  start  on  foot  from 
Hontpont.  This  manner  of  trayelling  is  yery  old-fashioned,  but 
it  will  always  possess  a  certain  charm  for  two  classes  of  people : 
habitual  yagabonds  who  beg  and  are  freely  accused  of  stealing, 
and  the  literary,  artistic,  antiquarian,  or  scientific  yagabonds  who 
take  to  tramping  by  fits  and  starts.    The  latter  class  being  quite 
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inoomprehensible  to  the  rustic  mind  in  Guyenne,  are  regarded  by 
it  with  almost  as  much  suspicion  as  the  other. 

I  started  at  the  hour  of  seven  in  the  morning,  which  the 
French — earlier  risers  than  the  English — think  a  late  one  for 
beginning  the  work  of  a  summer  day  in  the  provinces.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  plain  on  which  I  now  tramped  for  some  miles 
was  uninteresting,  because  all  nature  is  interesting  if  we  are 
only  in  the  right  mood  to  observe  and  be  instructed ;  but  to  me 
it  was  ivM,  for  I  had  been  spoilt  by  much  rambling  in  up  ai&d 
down  country  full  of  strong  contrasts.  Here  I  saw  on  each  side 
of  me  wide  expanses  of  field,  with  scarcely  a  hedge  or  tree,  all 
dotted  with  grazing  cattle.  Not  a  few  of  the  animals  were  in  the 
charge  of  muscular,  aggressive  dogs,  that  interpreted  their  duty 
too  largely,  and  made  themselves  a  nuisance.  At  intervals  were 
patches  of  maize  or  pumpkins,  or  a  bit  of  vineyard  with  a  hoose 
hard  by  facing  the  road — a  low  ground-floor  house  solidly  built, 
but  its  plainness  unrelieved  by  the  grace  of  a  vine-trellis  or  a 
dimbing  flower.  By-and-by  the  land  became  somewhat  hilly,  and 
the  pasturage  changed  gradually  to  open  wood  and  heath,  where 
the  gorse  was  already  gilding  its  summer  green,  and  the  bracken 
stood  palm-like  in  purple  deserts  of  heather.  Then  the  ideas 
began  to  warm  in  the  sunny  silence,  and  I  fear  that  I  rejoiced  in 
the  sterility  of  the  soil  which  had  preserved  the  charm  of  free 
and  untormented  nature. 

When  I  reached  the  village-like  town  of  Villefranche,  I  per- 
ceived a  movement  of  men  and  women  like  that  of  bees  around  a 
hive.    I  chanced  to  arrive  on  the  day  of  the  local  fair,  when 
everybody  expects  to  make  some  money,  from  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor or  the  metayer  who  brings  in  his  corn  or  cattle,  to  the 
small  shopkeeper  who  lives  upon  the  agriculturist.    I  felt  dis- 
posed to  lunch  at  the  grandest  hotel  in  Villefranche,  and  a  good 
woman  whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject  led  me  through  throngs 
of  bartering  peasants  and  cattle  dealers,  forests  of  horns,  and  by 
the  upturned  jaws  of  braying  asses,  until  she  stopped  before  an 
inn.     There  all  was  bustle  and  commotion.     A  swarm  of  women 
had  been  called  in  to  help  in  anticipation  of  the  crush,  and  tbej 
got  in  one  another's  way,  walked  upon  the  cats'  tails,  and  raised 
the  tumult  of  a  boxing  booth  with  the  rattle  of  their  tongues. 
All  this  was  in  the  kitchen,  but  there  was  a  side  room  in  whicb 
a  long  table  had  been  laid  for  the  guests.    I  took  a  place  at  this 
rustic  ialle  d'hSte,  and  I  had  on  each  side  of  me  and  in  front  of 
me  men  in  blouses  who  talked  in  patois  or  in  French  as  the  mood 
suited  them.    I  had  already  perceived  that  as  I  drew  nearer  to 
Bordeaux,  the  southern  dialect  became  more  and  more  a  jargon. 
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in  which  there  were  not  only  many  French  words  but  French 
phrases.  These  men  in  blouses  were  rongh  sons  of  the  soil,  but 
I  soon  gathered  that  some  of  them  were  yery  well  off.  In  pro- 
vincial Fra;nce9  di^^ss  counts  for  yery  little  as  a  sign  of  Fortune's 
fayoor.  There  were  men  at  the  table  whose  burly  forms  and 
full-coloured  faces  were  just  what  one  would  expect  to  see  at  a 
market  dinner  in  an  English  country  town ;  but  their  epicurean 
style  of  dealing  lightly  with  6a.ch  dish,  so  that  the  charm  of 
variety  might  not  be  spoilt  by  a  too  hasty  satisfaction  of  hunger, 
and  the  unanimity  with  which  they  asked  for  coffee  at  the  close, 
marked  a  strong  difference  in  habits  and  manners.  Their  polite- 
ness to  me  was  almost  excessive.  As  soon  as  the  most  joyial 
member  of  the  company — who  had  undertaken  the  carving — ^had 
cut  up  a  piece  of  meat  or  a  fowl,  the  dish  was  invariably  passed 
from  his  end  of  the  table  to  mine,  where  I  sat  alone. 

Before  leaying  Yillefranche,  a  low,  square  tower  enticed  me  to 
the  parish  church.  The  building  was  originally  Bomanesque,  but 
the  pointed  style  must  have  been  grafted  upon  the  other  so  long 
ago  as  the  English  period.  Outside  the  walls,  some  steps  led  me 
into  a  little  chapel  half  underground.  It  was  a  barrel*yaulted 
crypt,  sternly  simple,  and  lighted  only  by  one  yery  narrow 
Bomanesque  window  in  the  apse,  just  above  a  rough  stone  altar 
of  ancient  pattern,  vidth  a  statue  of  the  dead  Christ  on  the  ground 
beneath  the  slab.  In  the  semi-darkness  the  flame  of  a  solitary 
candle  shone  vrithout  smoke  or  motion,  as  if  it  had  been  there  for 
centuries,  and  like  all  the  rest  had  grown  yery  old. 

I  had  climbed  to  the  ruined  castle  of  6ur9ons,  where  sloes  and 
blackberries  were  waiting  for  the  birds  in  the  feudal  court  strewn 
with  stones.  I  had  left  the  yillage  of  Montpeyroux,  with  the 
sound  of  flails  weakening  on  the  wind ;  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
vras  drawing  near  to  the  Castle  of  Montaigne,  when  a  small  way- 
side a/uherge  tempted  me  from  the  hot  road.  The  woman  who  waited 
upon  me  had  a  fat  body  and  a  hard,  firmly  inquisitiye  face — a 
combination  to  be  distrusted.  Having  settled  down  again  to  her 
knitting,  she  inquired  of  me  where  I  was  going,  and  when  I  told 
her  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne,  she  asked 
me  if  I  had  any  work  to  do  there.  I  eyaded  this  question,  not 
knowing,  or  not  wishing  to  know,  exactly  what  she  meant.  She 
reflected  a  few  minutes,  then  looking  at  me  over  her  knitting- 
needles,  she  said — 

"  Are  you  a  tiler  or  a  plasterer  ?  " 

Now,  this  vTas  a  question  that  I  was  quite  unprepared  for.  I 
had  often  been  set  down  as  a  pedlar.  I  had  been  suspected  of 
being  a  travelling    musician,  and    also  a  colporteur    for  the 
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Salvation  Army ;  in  fact,  of  being  almost  eyeryihing  but  a  tiler 
or  plasterer.  Bat  this  shrewd  woman  had  evidently  come  to  the 
conclnsion  that  if  I  did  not  work  npon  the  housetops,  I  must 
perforce  be  an  artist  of  the  trowel.  I  assured  her  that  I  was  as 
incapable  of  fixing  a  tile  as  of  making  a  ceiling,  whereupon  she 
said — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  a  workman." 
As  I  left,  I  saw  by  the  vivacity  with  which  she  scratched  the 
back  of  her  head  with  a  knitting-needle,  that  she  was  writhing 
mentally  with  the  torture  of  unsatisfied  curiosity ;  and  I  took  a 
malignant  pleasure  in  her  suffering.  The  white  flannel  that  I  was 
wearing  was  the  most  agreeable  reason  I  could  think  of  for 
being  associated  with  plaster,  but  my  resemblance  to  a  tiler 
continued  to  perplex  me  as  I  trudged  along  the  road. 

I  now  left  the  broad  highway,  and  took  a  narrower  road  that 
went  for  some  distance  through  woods  up  the  side  of  a  long  hilL 
The  shadows  were  gathering  under  the  trees ;  and  I  was  beginning 
to  fear  that  I  should  reach  the  castle  too  late  to  carry  out  my 
pilgrimage  that  night,  when  I  saw  above  me,  upon  a  knoll  resting 
upon  rocky  buttresses,  a  modem  mansion  against  a  background  of 
trees.     This  was  the  very  pleasant  country  residence  built  by 
M.  Magne,  Minister  of  Finance  under  the  Second  Empire,  upon  the 
site  of  the  Castle  of  Montaigne,  which  the  author  of  the  Essays,  with 
a  better  sense  of  certain  distinctions  than  that  which  is  observed 
nowadays,  preferred  to  speak  of  as  his  "  manoir."  This  manor-house 
still  preserved  its  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  character,  when 
M.  Magne  found  a  plausible  reason  for  rebuilding  it  entirely  accord- 
ing to  his  requirements,  with  the  exception  of  the  almost  isolated 
tower  to  which  Montaigne  withdrew  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and 
meditation,  and  which  is  so  well  known  to  all  readers  of  his  Essays. 
Had  it  been  swept  away  together  with  the  rest  of  the  old  manor, 
I  should  have  had  no  motive  for  wandering  down  the  long  avenue 
at  nearly  the  end  of  the  day.    I  met  with  a  courteous  reception  at 
the  mansion,  and  obtained  immediate  permission  to  visit  the  retreat 
of  the  sixteenth  century  moralist  who  looked  with  such  clear  eyes 
upon  human  life,  and  who  took  such  a  just  view  of  the  inability 
of  man  to  understand  himselfl    It  is  his  simplicity  and  honesty, 
no  less  than  his  gift  of  wisdom,  that  draws  us  of  another  age,  who 
read  much  more  than  we  can  digest,  to  the  unpretentious  country 
gentleman  who  passed  months  sometimes  without  reading,  but 
who  nevertheless  read  well. 

The  tower  and  its  gateway  belong  to  the  period  when  feudalism 
had  lost  its  vitality,  and  life  was  troubled  by  the  vague  perception 
of  new  motives  and  principles.      Montaigne  tells  us  that  his 
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bmilj  had  occupied  the  manor  a  hundred  years  when  he  entered 
into  possession,  and  the  style  of  the  fragment  that  is  left  bears 
out  this  statement:  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
fifteenth  centnry;  Already  manorial  houses,  crenellated  and 
often  moated,  but  like  this  one  at  Montaigne,  defensive  rather  for 
the  show  than  the  reality,  were  scattered  oyer  France.  Speaking 
generally,  they  belonged  to  the  small  nobility  who  fell  nnder  the 
category  of  the  arriere-ban  in  time  of  war.  In  this  tower 
Montaigne  had  his  chapel,  his  bedroom — to  which  he  retired  when 
the  yearning  for  solitude  was  strong — and  his  library.  The  chapel 
is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  is  very  much  what  it  was  in 
Montaigne's  time.  It  is  small,  but  there  was  room  enough  to 
accommodate  his  household,  which  was  never  a  large  one.  Its 
little  cupola  connects  it  with  the  local  style  of  architecture  to 
which  the  high-swelling  name  of  Byzantino-P^rigourdin  has  been 
given,  because  the  Byzantine  cathedral  of  St.  Front  at  Perigueux 
influenced  for  several  centuries  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  which 
were  afterwards  raised  throughout  the  province.  A  small  stone 
altar  occupies  the  apsidal  end,  and  here  as  in  two  or  three  other 
places  the  arms  of  Montaigne  will  be  noted  with  interest  by  those 
who  have  read  in  the  Essays :  ^'  Je  porte  d'azur  sem6  de  trefles 
d'or  a  une  patte  de  lyon  de  mesme  arm^  de  gueules,  mise  en 
face.'' 

He  who  wrote  words  like  these : — "  For  the  world  is  a  most  holy 
temple,  wherein  man  has  been  placed  that  he  may  contemplate  the 
statues  which  mortal  hand  has  not  fashioned,  but  which  have  been 
made  perceptible  by  Divine  Thought,"  was  no  philosopher  of  the 
God-denying  sort.  Living  in  an  age  when  the  crimes  daily  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  religion  might  so  easily  have  inspired  a 
liaier  of  violence  like  Montaigne  with  a  horror  of  creeds,  he 
managed  to  preserve  without  any  taint  of  sanctimoniousness  or 
&naticism  a  deep  reverence  for  religion,  and  died  strong  in  faith. 

He  shared,  however,  the  eccentricity  of  Louis  XI  in  keeping 
himself  out  of  sight  when  he  attended  the  religious  services  in  his 
chapel.  In  the  vaulting  near  the  entrance  is  a  small  opening, 
communicating  with  a  narrow  passage,  by  means  of  which 
Montaigne  could  leave  his  bedroom  and  hear  mass  without  showing 
himself;  but  in  order  to  do  so  he  had  to  grope  along  his  rabbit's 
burrow  almost  on  hands  and  knees.  To  reach  his  bedroom  from 
the  ground,  he  climbed  up  the  spiral  staircase  like  the  visitor  to- 
day. The  steps  are  much  worn  in  places,  and  the  boots  of  the 
essayist  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  for  he  probably 
iised  the  tower  more  than  any  other  man.  The  room,  nearly 
curcnlar  in  shape,  with  brick  floor  and  small  windows,  looks  to 
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modem  eyes  more  like  a  prison  iban  a  bed-chamber  befitting  the 
lord  of  a  manor.  Bnt  independently  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
ideas  of  home  comfort  which  prevailed  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
sixteenth  centnry  society,  compared  to  those  of  the  same  class  to- 
day,  Montaigne,  like  all  men  with  large  minds,  loyed  sim- 
plicity. His  father,  who  rode  the  hobby-horse  of  firngal  and  seyere 
training  to  an  extent  that  might  haye  proyed  disastrous  to  his  son 
Michel,  had  not  the  boy  been  singularly  well  endowed  by  nature 
to  correspond  to  }nfi  parent's  wishes,  had  nurtured  him  in  the 
scorn  of  luxury  by  methods  which  would  be  considered  yery 
crotchety  nowadays.  But  this  could  not  have  been  **  my  chamber  " 
in  which  Eing  Henry  of  Nayarre  slept,  in  1584,  when  he  paid 
a  yisit  to  Montaigne  at  his  fortified  manor.  There  was  a 
better  one  in  that  part  of  the  building  which  has  disappeared. 
Montaigne  tells  with  his  quaint  humour  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  retiring  to  his  bedroom  in  the  tower  so  that  he  might  rule  there 
undisturbed,  and  haye  a  comer  apart  from  what  he  curiously 
terms  the  ^'conjugal,  filial,  and  ciyil  community."  And  he 
expresses  pity  for  the  man  who  is  not  able  to  "  hide  himself"  in 
the  same  way  when  the  humour  leads  him  to  do  so. 

It  was  in  the  room  aboye,  howeyer,  where  he  enjoyed  to  the  full 
the  pleasures  of  contemplation  and  quietude.  Here,  he  tells  us,  he 
had  installed  his  library  in  what  had  previously  been  regarded  as 
the  most  useless  part  of  his  mansion.  The  position  had  certain 
advantages.  *^  I  can  see  beneath  me  my  garden  and  my  poultry 
yard,  and  can  look  into  the  principal  parts  of  my  house."  It 
appears  from  this  that  he  was  not  so  much  ''  in  the  clouds  "  that  he 
did  not  occasionally  find  satisfaction  from  peeping  through  windows 
to  see  what  others  were  doing.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  old  writers 
reveal  themselves,  and  they  keep  themselves  in  sympathy  with 
mankind  by  not  affecting  to  be  above  the  little  weaknesses  common 
to  humanity.  Here  Montaigne  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
except  in  winter,  when  he  often  found  the  library  too  draughty  to 
be  comfortable.  It  was  in  this  room  that  he  wrote  his  Essays, 
and  chiefly  thought  them  out  while  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor, 
which  even  then  was  so  uneven  that  the  only  flat  bit  was  where 
he  had  placed  his  table  and  chair.  In  common  with  some  other 
celebrated  writers,  he  found  that  his  thoughts  went  to  sleep  when 
he  sat  down.  **  My  mind  does  not  work  unless  the  legs  make  it 
move.  Those  who  study  without  a  book  are  all  in  the  same 
state." 

Montaigne  was  no  despiser  of  books ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
great  reader,  and  one  of  the  most  scholarly  men  of  his  age ;  but  be 
had  his  fits  of  reading  like  other  people,  and  the  intervals  between 
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them  were  sometimes  long.  Without  a  doubt  these  interyals  were 
the  most  productiye  periods.  The  educational  system  to  which  he 
was  subjected  as  a  child  was  enough  to  disgust  him  with  books, 
and  to  separate  him  for  ever  from  them  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
his  freedom.  He  was  crammed  with  Latin,  as  a  goose  that  has  to 
be  fattened  is  crammed  with  maize  in  his  own  F^rigord.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  eyen  to  his  mother  in  French  or  in  P^rigourdin. 
Such  was  the  will  of  his  father,  who  must  haye  been  a  rather  diffi- 
cult man  to  liye  with,  and  one  whom  a  woman  of  spirit  in  this 
century  would  kill  or  cure  with  curtain  lectures,  if  his  interference 
with  her  in  the  nursery  outraged  the  instincts  of  maternity.  The 
yery  small  boy  was  handed  oyer  to  tutors,  whose  instructions  were 
to  make  Latin  his  first  language,  and  eyen  his  mother  and  seryants 
were  compelled  to  pick  up  enough  Latin  words  to  carry  on  some 
sort  of  conyersation  with  him. 

In  the  printers'  preface  to  one  of  the  earliest  editions  of  the 
Essays,  it  is  said :  **  Somme,  ils  se  latiniserent  tant  qu'il  en  regorgea 
jnsqne  a  leurs  yillages  tout  autonr,  oxi  ont  pris  pied  par  usage 
plosieurs  appellations  latinos  d'artisans  et  d'outils."  It  is  just 
possible  that  some  of  these  Latin  terms  may  haye  lingered  in  the 
district  to  the  present  day,  but  it  would  need  a  great  deal  of 
patience  to  find  them,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  patois  of 
the  people.  Montaigne  was  more  than  six  years  old  before  he  was 
allowed  to  say  a  word  in  French  or  in  the  dialect  of  P6rigord — 
that  of  Bertrand  de  Bom.  He  finished  his  austere  education  at 
the  then  celebrated  college  of  Guyenne,  at  Bordeaux,  where, 
according  to  local  authorities,  he  had  among  his  teachers  the 
Scotch  poet  George  Buchanan. 

"When  young,"  writes  Montaigne,  "  I  studied  for  show;  after- 
wards to  grow  yiriser;  now  I  study  for  diyersion."  He  liked  to 
haye  his  books  around  him  eyen  when  he  did  not  read  them. 
Nnmerous  lecterns  were  distributed  oyer  the  brick  floor  of  this 
circular  room,  and  upon  them  he  placed  his  fayourite  yolumes. 
He  therefore  read  standing,  according  to  the  yery  general  custom 
of  his  time,  which  was  doubtless  better  than  our  own,  of  making 
our  backs  crooked  by  sitting  and  bending  oyer  our  books. 
According  to  his  own  admission  he  had  a  bad  memory,  therefore 
he  must  haye  been  in  frequent  need  of  referring  to  his  tomes  for 
the  quotations  from  ancient  authors  which  he  was  so  fond  of 
bringing  into  his  text,  and  which  make  a  writer  at  this  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  smile  at  the  thought  of  how  all  the  quills 
would  rise  upon  that  fretful  and  pampered  porcupine,  the  reading 
pnbUc  of  to-day,  if  Latin  and  Greek  were  ladled  out  to  it  after 
Montaigne's  fashion. 
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The  room  is  bare,  with  the  exception  of  the  wreck  of  an  arm- 
chair of  uncertain  history,  bat  upon  the  forty-seven  beams  crossing 
the  ceiling  are  fifty-four  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  written, 
or  rather  painted,  with  a  brush  by  Montaigne.  Their  interest 
has  suffered  a  little  from  the  restoration  which  some  of  them  haye 
undergone ;  but  there  they  are,  the  crystals  of  thought  picked  up 
by  the  hermit  of  the  tower  in  his  wanderings  along  the  highways 
and  byways  of  ancient  literature,  and  which  he  fastened,  as  it  were, 
to  the  beams  oyer  his  head,  just  where  the  peasants  to-day  hang 
their  dry  sausages,  their  bacon,  and  strings  of  garlic.  Many  per- 
sons copy  sentences  out  of  their  fayourite  books,  with  the  intention 
of  tasting  their  savour  again  and  again ;  but  if  they  do  not  lose 
them,  they  are  generally  too  busy  or  too  indolent  afterwards  to 
look  for  them.  Montaigne,  however,  had  his  favourite  texte 
always  before  his  eyes.  The  curious  visitor  intent  upon  a  dis- 
covery will  be  sure  to  find  in  these  the  philosophical  scaffolding 
of  the  Essays ;  but  I,  who  examine  such  things  somewhat  super- 
ficially, would  rather  believe  that  Montaigne  inscribed  them  upon 
the  rough  wood  because  they  expressed  in  a  few  words  much  that 
he  had  already  thought  or  felt.  By  the  extracts  that  a  man 
makes  for  his  private  satisfaction  from  the  authors  who  please 
him,  the  bent  of  his  intellect  and  cast  of  character  can  be  very 
accurately  judged.  If  other  testimony  were  wanting,  these 
sentences  would  prove  the  gravely  philosophical  temper  of  Mon- 
taigne's mind,  notwithstanding  the  flippant  confessions  of  frailty 
which  he  mingles  sometimes  so  incongruously  with  the  reflections 
of  a  sage.  Most  of  the  extracts  are  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
but  not  a  few  are  from  the  Books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Eccle- 
siasticus  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Here  one  sees  written  by 
the  hand  of  the  sixteenth  century  thinker  the  noble  words  of 
Terence : — 

Homo  sum,  humani  a  me  nihil  alienum  puto. 
Then  one  catches  sight  of  this  line  by  the  sagacious  Horace  ;— 
Quid  aetemis  minorem  consiliis  animum  fatigas? 

Looking  at  another  piece  of  timber  one  slowly  spells  out  the 
words : — 

O  miaeras  hominum  mentes!    O  pectora  cseca! 

And  so  one  follows  the  track  of  Montaigne's  mind  from  rafter  to 
rafter. 

Had  I  been  left  alone  here  while  the  evening  shadows  gathered 
in  the  tower,  I  might  soon  have  seen  the  figure  of  a  man  in  trnnk" 
hose,  doublet,  and  ruff,   with  pointed  beard  and  pensive  eyes, 
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moTiDg  noiselessly  between  rows  of  spectral  desks  covered  by 
spectral  books ;  but,  as  it  was,  even  in  the  most  shadowy  corner  I 
coTild  not  detect  the  faintest  outline  of  a  ghost.  Nobody  knows 
what  has  become  of  all  the  yolnmes  which  were  here,  and  which 
were  said  to  have  nnmbered  a  thousand.  They  were  given  by 
Montaigne's  only  surviving  child,  his  daughter  Leonore,  to  the 
Abb^  de  Roquefort,  but  what  became  of  them  afterwards  is  a 
mystery.  There  is  a  small  room  adjoining  the  library,  the  one 
Umt  Montaigne  mentions  as  having  a  fireplace.  The  hearth  where 
he  sat  and  warmed  himself  has  scarcely  changed.  Here  on  the 
walls  may  be  seen  traces  of  paintings.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  a  travelling  artist,  to  whom  Montaigne  gave  food 
and  shelter  in  exchange  for  his  labour.  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  he  was  careful  not  to  ruin  himself  by  the  encouragement 
of  art.  Montaigne,  however,  had  a  good  nature,  although  he  may 
not  have  cared  to  spend  money  on  bad  pictures.  He  has  told  us  of 
his  efforts  to  reclaim  little  beggars,  and  to  make  them  respectable 
members  of  society.  Before  the  present  chateau  was  built,  the 
old  kitchen  could  be  seen  where  he  warmed  and  fed  the  young 
mendicants,  who,  having  been  refreshed  and  comforted,  returned 
to  their  old  ways,  "  les  gueux  ayant  leurs  magnificences  et  leurs 
volupt^  comme  les  riches." 

The  village  of  St.  Michel  is  close  to  the  chateau,  but  is  of  much 
more  ancient  origin,  as  its  church  plainly  shows.  The  venerable 
Bomanesque  doorway  was  to  me  more  beautiful  because  of  the 
pnrple  spots  of  snapdragon,  that  shone  in  the  clear  dimness  of 
the  twilight  like  little  coloured  lamps  about  the  crevices  of  the 
old  stones.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Montaigne  was  christened 
here  or  in  the  family  chapel.  It  was  a  strange  christenings 
wherever  it  took  place,  for  we  are  told  that  he  was  *'  held  over 
the  font"  by  persons  of  most  humble  condition,  his  father's 
motive  in  this  matter  being,  according  to  the  printers  of  the 
early  edition  of  the  Essays  already  referred  to,.  ''  to  attach  him 
to  those  who  might  have  need  of  him  rather  than  to  those  of 
whom  he  might  have  need."  It  was  Papessu,  another  village 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  was  sent  as  a  nurseling, 
and  where,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  his  Spartan  father^ 
he  was  treated  like  one  of  the  peasant  family  with  whom  he 
was  placed.  He  was  reared  from  his  cradle  in  frugality  and 
philosophy,  and  considering  what  an  unpleasant  childhood  he 
must  btve  passed,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  he  fulfilled  parental 
expectations,  and  did  not  turn  out  a  hard  drinker  and  a  brawling 
cavalier. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  P^rigord  which  some  local  writers  have 
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accepted  as  fact,  that  the  Montaigne  family  was  of  English  origin. 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  gronnd  on  which  it  rests.  The 
patronymic  was  Eyquem,  and  the  chevalier-seigneur  who  settled  in 
P^rigord  and  took  the  territorial  title  of  Montagne  or  Montaigne 
came  from  the  Bordelais.  This  is  abont  all  that  is  really  known 
of  the  family.  If  the  Eyqnems  had  borne  a  prominent  part  against 
the  French  kings  in  the  long  wars  which  had  not  ended  a  hnndred 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  moralist,  this  would  have  beoi 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  being  described  as  English. 

Speaking  of  the  peasants  of  his  district,  Montaigne  tells  us  that 
their  dress  was  ^'  more  distant  from  ours  than  that  of  a  man  who  is 
only  clothed  with  his  skin."  From  this  we  have  a  right  to 
suppose  that  their  appearance  was  original,  if  not  picturesque. 
To-day  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  With  the  exception  of 
the  kerchief  tied  round  the  back  of  the  head,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  P^rigonrdine  or  the  Bordelaise,  by  some  of  the  women,  these 
peasants  wear  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  those  who  haye 
entirely  abandoned  a  local  costume.  I  was  in  no  way  pleased 
with  the  yillagers  of  St.  Michel-Montaigne,  nor  did  they  seem  to 
be  agreeably  impressed  by  me.  Those  to  whom  I  spoke  did  not 
conceal  their  surprise  that  I  had  been  allowed  to  see  over  the 
castle.  I  think  they  must  have  set  me  down  for  something  less 
respectable  than  a  plasterer,  and  I  began  to  think  quite  serionsly 
that  I  was  neglecting  my  appearance.  Then  I  thought  of  the 
knapsack,  which  was  really  getting  to  look  from  long  usage  as  if 
the  time  had  come  for  placing  it  in  the  way  of  a  desiring 
chifonnier,  but  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  buy  another.  I 
was  anxious  to  pass  the  night  in  the  village,  for  I  hoped  that  the 
inhabitants  had  preserved  some  traditions  of  Montaigne;  but 
there  was  only  a  small  and  very  dirty-looking  auberge  that  had 
any  pretension  to  lodge  man  and  beast,  and  here  the  hostess 
rejected  my  overtures  with  vivacity.  Consequently,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  trudge  on,  and  as  I  left  the  place  I  shook  the  dust  from 
off  my  feet  at  the  inhabitants.  There  was  plenty  of  it,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  did  them  little  harm. 

The  road,  now  descending  towards  the  Dordogne,  passed 
through  great  vineyards,  and  there  was  enough  light  for  the 
clustered  bunches  of  grapes  to  be  seen  on  every  vine.  Under  the 
calm  sky,  still  full  of  the  heat  of  the  summer  day,  and  glowing 
duskily,  the  wide,  sloping  land  offered  up  all  its  myriads  of  broad, 
motionless  leaves  and  its  wealth  of  fruit  to  the  god  of  wine.  0 
gentle  peace  of  the  summer  night  that  has  still  the  bloom  of  the 
sun  upon  its  dusky  cheek — ^peace  untroubled  by  any  sound  save 
the  joyous  shrilling  of  the  cricket  that  has  dimbed  upon  the 
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darkening  leaf — why  do  I  hnrry  onward  upon  the  dusty 
road,  instead  of  sitting  upon  a  bank  amid  the  fragrant  thyme 
and  agrimony,  and  letting  the  mind  lay  in  great  store  of  your 
sweetness  against  the  cold  and  dismal  nights  to  come  ? 

I  reached  the  Tillage  of  La  Mothe  by  the  Dordogne,  and  while 
I  was  casting  about  for  an  inn  that  looked  comfortable,  and  also 
hospitable,  I  met  a  pretty  little  bnmetto  with  a  rich  southern 
oolour  in  her  cheeks,  charmingly  coifed  a  la  bordelaise,  and 
tripping  jauntily  along  with  a  coffee-pot  in  her  hand.  It  was 
pleasant  to  look  at  a  nice  face  again  after  all  the  ill-favoured 
yisages  that  had  risen  up  against  me  during  the  second  half  of  the 
day,  and  so  I  stopped  this  pretty  girl  and  asked  her  to  tell  me 
which  was  the  best  hotel  in  the  place.  She  would  not  answer  the 
question,  but  she  mentioned  an  hotel  which  she  said  was  as  good 
as  any.  Thither  I  went,  and  found  a  comfortable  little  inn  where 
I  was  well  received.  I  had  not  been  there  long  when  the  little 
bnmette  entered.  She  was  the  ''  daughter  of  the  house.*'  I  now 
imderstood  that  her  hesdtation  was  conscientious.  The  hostess 
was  a  small,  sprightly  woman  with  a  smiling  face,  which  together 
with  her  bright-cobured  coif  gracefully  hanging  to  her  black  hair 
made  up  such  a  head  as  puts  one  in  a  good  temper  for  a  whole 
eyening.  She  was  so  highly  oivilised  thai  she  actually  asked  me 
if  I  would  like  to  wash  my  hands.  I  expected  that  she  was  going 
to  lead  me  to  one  of  those  little  cisterns — **  fountains  "  in  French 
—attached  to  the  wall,  that  one  sees  throughout  Guyenne,  and 
which  haye  come  down  almost  unchanged  in  form,  as  well  as  the 
roller-towels  that  often  go  with  them,  from  the  feudal  castles  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  but  I  was  wrong :  she  led  me  to  a  bucket. 
Fillmg  a  large  ladle  with  water,  she  fixed  it  lengthwise,  and  the 
handle  being  a  tube,  the  water  ran  slowly  out  from  the  end.  I 
quite  understood  that  I  had  to  wash  my  hands  with  the  trickling 
water,  for  I  had  often  done  it  before.  These  ladles  with  hollow 
handles  are  also  used  for  sprinkling  the  floors — which  are  never 
washed  in  southern  France.  The  sprinkling  lays  the  dust,  cools 
the  air,  and  depresses  the  fleas  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

After  I  had  dealt  with  a  well-cooked  little  dinner,  plentifully 
bedewed  with  a  pleasant  but  not  insidious  wine  grown  upon  the 
sunny  slopes  above  the  Dordogne,  I  made  the  discovery  that  the 
best  room  in  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  dark-eyed  damsel, 
except  when  a  guest  came  along  who  managed  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  her  mother,  and  then  the  daughter  had  to  turn  out. 
The  room  was  not  exactly  luxurious,  for  it  contained  little  besides 
the  bed,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  but  it  was  bright  and  clean ;  and 
when  I  had  confided  myself  to  the  strong  hempen  sheets  that  had 
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Btill  half  a  centnry  of  wear  in  theniy  and  had  passed  the  first 
quarter  of  an  honr,  which  is  always  critical,  without  being  made 
aware  by  scouts  and  skirmishers  of  the  adyance  of  a  hostile  force, 
I  was  very  thankfol  that  I  was  not  receiyed  with  open  arms  in 

the  yillage  of  St.  Michel-Montaigne. 

«  «  «  «  « 

One  of  the  most  beantifnl  statues  of  a  dead  man  that  the  six- 
teenth centnry  has  left  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Hying  is  the 
recumbent  figure  of  Montaigne  upon  the  sarcophagus  containing 
his  bones,  which  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at 
Bordeaux.    The  moralist  haying  died  in  his  own  home  in  1592, 
after  bearing  with  constant  fortitude  the  torment  of  a  slow  and 
cruel  disease  that  has  counted  many  yictims  among  men  of  studious 
habits,  his  remains  were  transferred  by  his  widow  to  the  city  of 
Bordeaux,  where,  like  his  father,  he  had  held  the  office  of  mayor. 
A  chapel  of  the  ]^glise  des  Feuillants — long  since  secularised — 
was  chosen  as  his  place  of  sepulture.    The  three  hundred  years 
that  haye  passed  oyer  the  statue  haye  giyen  to  it  the  colour  as 
well  as  the  polish  of  old  iyory.    The  head  seems  yery  small,  and 
the  face,  worn  thin  by  disease,  has  a  delicacy  and  fineness  of 
feature  not  to  be  found  in  the  painted  portraits.    One  feels  con- 
yinced  that  the  sculptor  had  before  him  a  cast  of  the  &Qe  which 
must  haye  been  taken  not  long  after  that  eyer-mysterious  moment 
when  death  smooths  away  the  lines  of  age  and  suffering,  and 
often  brings  a  change  that  is  like  a  wonderful  renewal  of  youth — 
asleep.    The  hands  meet  oyer  the  breast  and  are  pointing  upward 
with  palms  placed  together,  expressing  the  hope  that  liyed  when 
speech  and  breath  failed.    The  body  is  represented  in  armour,  in 
accordance  with  an  artistic  affectation  of  the  time;    but  the 
gauntlets  are  laid  one  on  each  side,  and  the  knight's  helmet  is 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  head.    The  feet  rest  against  a  small 
lion.    This  masterpiece  of  the  Benaissance  is  now  classed  with 
the  historic  monuments  of  France. 

K  Habbisok  Babeeb. 
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A  COPPEBY  afternoon  Btmsliine,  which  neither  cheered  nor  warmed, 
brought  the  white-washed  walls  of  the  old  men's  ward  in 
Ebrington  Workhonse  into  bolder,  uglier  obtrnsiyeness.  The 
old  men  sat  dull  and  motionless,  statnes  of  discontent,  staring  at 
the  fire  which  bnmt  as  agreeably  as  it  conld  behind  its  bars, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  only  thing  agreeable  there.  The  bent 
figures,  brown  and  leathery-looking  in  their  workhonse  fnstian, 
made  a  monmfnl  picture  enongh.  They  seldom  spoke.  What 
had  they  to  talk  abont  ?  A  muttered  gmmble  at  the  rations,  or 
the  weather,  or  their  yarions  aches  and  pains,  was  all  that  passed 
for  oonyersation,  except  in  the  case  of  one  childish  old  chap 
who  was  foolish  enongh  to  be  cheerful,  and  was  much  despised 
therefor. 

Yet  some  of  these  men  had  been  bright  enough  in  their  day — 
ay,  and  good-looking  too,  when  they  droye  their  teams  afield 
beneath  tine  blue  spring  sky,  and  cracked  their  jokes  oyer  their 
bread  and  cheese.  Now  their  meals,  though  more  substantial, 
tasted  only  of  pauperism  and  discontent.  The  breaks  in  their 
long  day  were  few :  meal-time,  bed-time,  an  occasional  walk  for 
those  who  could  still  crawl  out  into  the  sunshine ;  incursions  from 
the  master,  the  chaplain,  the  doctor,  yisitors  from  the  outside 
world  of  liberty. 

There  was  a  yisitor  that  day,  a  weekly  yisitor,  for  old  Peter  Lucas 
—his  grand-daughter  Bell  Bobertson,  maid-of-all-work  to  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  the  baker's  wife.  No  one  but  old  Peter  took  any  notice  of 
Bell— her  shabby  little  figure  was  too  well  known;  they  didn't 
^ven  reckon  her  a  "  well-fayoured  wench,"  though  if  she  had  been 
better  dressed  and  better  fed  plenty  would  probably  haye  thought 
^iflerently.  Bell's  slight  form  was  disguised  in  an  ill-fitting  jacket 
whidiMrs.  Jenkins  wore  till  it  was  too  out-of-£ashion  for  a  baker's 
wife,  and  a  common  stuff  frock  scanty  enough  to  display  a  pair  of 
^ts  many  sizes  too  big.  A  hideous  hat  di^gured  the  thick  pre- 
Baphaelite  red  hair  and  the  small-featured^  sad,  pale  face.    But 

^OL.  XdZ.  2  D 
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one  face  brightened  at  her  coming — the  weather-beaten  countenance 
of  her  grandfather.  She  was  the  one  creatnre  in  the  world  he 
loved,  aa  her  mother  was  before  her,  and  her  grandmother  first  of 
alL  In  proportion  to  his  love  for  Bell  was  his  hate  for  his  first-born, 
Matthew,  and  Matthew's  wife,  who — well-to-do  as  he  considered 
them — refused  him  the  pittance  he  asked  for  to  keep  him  from 
the  workhouse. 

Bell's    mother,  Lucy,  had   been    a  gentle,  loving    creatnre, 
married  in  her  teens  to  a  fellow  of  whom  nobody  Bpproved,  who 
nevertheless  made  her  happy  enough  till  he  fell  from  a  ladder 
and  broke   his  back.     Then  she  crept  home  to  her    father's 
cottage  with  her  little  red-haired  girl.    Peter  had  been  angry  at 
her  marriage,  but  she  had  always  been  his  favourite,  and,  though 
he  did  not  say  much,  being   of  the  gruff  and  taciturn  sort,  he 
welcomed  her  back  with  secret  satisfaction.    He  could  earn  little 
enough  for  himself,  and  the  additional  mouths  to  feed  made  life  a 
hard  struggle,  the  more  so  that  the  cruel  foe  of  rustic  old  age- 
rheumatism — ^was  creeping  daily  upon  him.     When  Bell  was 
fifteen  her  mother  fell  ill,  and  this  last  iUness  was  so  cruelly 
prolonged  as  to  drain  all  Peter's  small  savings.    But  he  had 
always  paid  his  way,  and  would  do  so  still — ^he  would  not  ask 
Mattiiew  for  help.    Matthew  had  married  at  thirty  a  widow  with 
savings  and  two  children,  and  had  three  of  his  own,  and  Matthew's 
wife  considered  they  were  '^  noways  bound  to  keep  Mat's  father 
and  them,"  when  they  had  their  own  five  to  consider.    Yet, 
compared  to  the  old  labourer,  Matthew  Lucas  was  well-to-do. 
He  had  a  six-roomed  house,  an  orchard,  a  couple  of  cows,  pigs  and 
fowls,  and  was  a  farmer  and  fruit-grower  on  a  very  small  scale. 
But  he  could  not  spare  even  skim  milk  for  his  sister.    His  pigs 
must  fatten  if  Lucy  Bobertson  wasted.    She  had  made  her  own 
bed,  and  must  lie  on  it ;  it  was  all  he  could  do  these  bad  times  to 
make  both  ends  meet.    Matthew  was  a  plausible  man  of  rather 
comely  exterior,  which  grossly  belied  the  hardness  of  the  sordid 
soul  within.    He  might  have  been  better  if  he  had  married  a 
better    woman.      His    wife,    a   mean,    self-righteous    creatnre, 
incapable  of  taking  any  but  an  admiring  view  of  her  own  actions^ 
could  never  forgive  her  father-in-law  for  certain  home-thrusts  he 
had  given  her.    When  Lucy  died,  the  old  man  fell  ill.    There 
was  nothing  for  it,  Matthew  considered,  but  the  workhouse/^  a 
sight  more  comfortable  than  the  draughty  place "  Peter  called 
home.    Bell  must  go  to  service  and  earn  her  bread. 

Peter  thought  there  was  an  alternative;  his  proud  stubborn 
old  soul  shrank  with  horror  &om  the  idea  of  pauperism.  Matthew 
might  make  him  a  small  allowance  till  he  could  work  again— he 
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could  make  shift  somehow  till  then.  It  was  the  first  thing  he  had 
eyer  asked  his  son,  and  he  was  over  seventy.  Matthew  did  not 
like  refnsingy  thongh  more  from  fear  of  what  the  neighbours 
might  say  than  for  any  other  reason.  But  Martha  was  loud  and 
positive.  Five  children  to  bring  up,  fruit  almost  given  away, 
rent  raised  and  pigs  lowered !  How  could  they  afford  five 
shillings  a  week,  for  his  father  (who  ought  to  have  laid  by),  and  no 
less  would  be  any  good?  Matthew  offered  half-a-crown !  His 
father,  from  his  coarse  pillow,  eyed  him  all  over.  "Nay,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  I'll  go  into  the  Union  and  shame  thee,"  and  he 
went.  Bell  went  to  drudge  for  sharp-tongued  Mrs.  Jenkins  in 
the  High  Street  for  the  liberal  wages  of  two  shillings  a  week. 
Tet  out  of  this  she  saved  a  shilling  now  and  then  to  buy  her 
grand-dad  a  little  tobacco,  and  she  never  missed  calling  to  see  him 
on  her  afternoon  out.  She  was  eighteen  now,  though  she  did  not> 
look  it  by.  three  years,  delicate  and  soft-hearted  like  her  mother,, 
with  a  mind  neither  stupid  nor  unreceptive. 

Pleasure  visibly .  brightened  old  Lucas's  rough-hewn  visage 
when  his  grand-daughter  entered  the  white-washed  ward  that 
February  afternoon;  but  all  he  said  was,  in  a  growling  undertone — 

"Well,  my  wench,  how  be'st  thee?  Thee  hasn't  forgotten  old 
grand-dad,  then?" 

She  did  not  kiss  him ;  she  had  never  learnt  the  girlish  fashion 
of  caressing ;  she  only  drew  a  wooden  chair  to  his  knee,  and  laid 
ker  small  red  hand  for  a  moment  on  his  fustian  sleeve.  The 
other  old  men  looked  on  stolidly — the  only  interesting  point  in 
the  interview  to  them  was  whether  the  girl  had  "brought 
snmmat "  for  old  Lucas.  They  were  apt  to  be  "  begrudgeful,"  as 
Bell  called  it.  She  slipped  her  little  offering  of  tobacco  into  his 
hand,  hoping  nobody  saw  it,  and  said  a  word  or  two  to  him  in  her 
low  shy  voice,  a  pleasant  if  not  exactly  a  refined  one. 

"  How's  the  pain  been,  grand-dad  ?  " 

"'Bout  as  usual — bad  enough.  Seen  anything  of  'em  up 
there  ?  "  He  jerked  his  thumb  vaguely  towards  the  setting  sun ; 
but  Bell  knew  what  he  meant. 

**  I  heard,"  she  said,  "  as  he  bought  four  more  pigs." 

"Ay,"  with  a  low  growl  of  concentrated  bitterness  more  to 
himself  than  to  her,  "  he  can  buy  pigs,  dang  him !  They're  more 
to  him  than  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  Lord  give  him  the 
measure  he've  given— heaped  up,  pressed  down,  and  running 
oyer."  Bell  took  no  notice ;  she  was  used  to  her  grandfather's 
hatred  of  his  son.  Hers  was  not  a  vindictive  nature,  but  in  her 
own  way  she,  too,  hated  Matthew  and  Martha  Lucas.  The  old  man 
had  let  his  grey  head  fall  forward  over  the  hands  that  were 
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clasped  on  the  top  of  his  oaken  stick.  He  glanced  np  after  a 
moment  or  two  from  under  his  shaggy  white  eyebrows  at  the  girl. 
Her  frail  white  look  suddenly  struck  him.  He  was  slow  now  to 
notice  most  things^  but  he  could  still  mark  the  signs  in  this 
one  face. 

"  Be'st  well,  lass  ?  " — with  something  more  human  and  kmdly  in 
his  tone.  "Thee's  looking  whisht  and  dwindly.  The  missus 
don't  ill-treat  thee?" 

"  Oh,  no.    She's  sharp,  that's  all." 
**  Thee  gets  enough  to  eat  ?  " 

*'  Yes."    But  there  was  a  faint  hesitation  in  the  tone,  which  did 
not  escape  him. 
"Art  sure?" 

"  Y — yes.  Not  overmuch  of  meat ;  but  I  don't  care  much  for 
meat." 

"  You  ought  to  care ;  the  doctor  said  as  you  needed  it.  Sbe've 
got  a  good  servant  in  you,  and  should  gi'  you  victuals  according. 
They  feeds  us  better  in  this  darned  hole,  I  do  b'lieve,  though  it 
all  smacks  of  the  Union,  and  I'd  a  deal  sooner  have  a  hunch  of 
bread  and  cheese  under  a  hedge  with  the  sun  on  me." 
*'  Is  it  as  bad  to  you  as  it  was,  grand-dad  ?  " 
The  words  were  whispered  at  his  ear ;  the  voice  was  tender,  full 
of  pity  for  her  old  grandfather.  He  looked  hard  at  her,  a  dogged 
despair  in  his  once  bright  eyes. 

"Bad?  Ay,  what  do  I  look  for  but  bad?  But  a  man  past 
seventy  can't  bide  here  long ;  that's  my  comfort.  There  mayn't 
be  just  what  parson  says  to  come,  but  it  can't  be  worser  than  this. 
The  Lord  won't  forget,  I  reckon,  as  I  did  my  best  and  paid  my 
way  for  close  on  seventy  years ;  and  I've  wronged  no  one,  as  I 
knows  on." 

"  If  only  I  could  earn  enough  to  keep  you  somewhere  out  of 
this,  grand-dad ! " 

"  You  would,  my  wench,  if  so  be  you  could.  I  knows  that ; 
but  a  slip  of  a  thing  like  thee  can't  ever  look  to  earn  much.  But 
it's  a  comfort,  anyways,  as  you  don't  forget  me.  I'll  not  forget 
thee,  child,  when  I  speaks  to  the  Lord  and  asks  for  justice." 

There  was  silence  between  them.  What  was  there  to  talk 
about  ?  Bell  was  too  depressed  by  the  dreary  surroundings  of 
the  place  to  tell  him  the  small  gossip  of  the  little  town,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  bring  out  of  the  profound  gloom  of  his  mind, 
which  was  full  of  vague  but  strong  resentment  towards  all 
creation.  Yet  he  liked  to  have  her  near  him,  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  now  of  liking  anything.  The  touch  of  her  gentle  hand 
on  his  knee,  the  kindliness  of  the  soft  brown  eyes  upturned  to 
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his— if  these  had  been  taken  oat  of  his  life,  he  wonld  have  longed 
more  than  ever  to  die.  When  she  was  gone,  he  sat  and  thought  of 
her  till  bed-time,  fondly,  if  dimly,  recdling  the  days  of  her  child- 
hood and  those  of  his  own  girl's.  He  had  known  then  what  it 
was  to  be  prond,  pleased,  hopeful.  Now  each  dull  hour  ticked 
itself  into  eternity  unlighted  by  anything  brighter  than  the  faint 
satisfaction  which  a  warm  meal,  a  pipe,  or  the  weekly  visit  of 
Bell's  could  giye  it. 

The  eight  o'clock  bell  rang  the  paupers  to  bed  that  dbill 
February  evening,  as  it  did  with  hideous  monotony  eveiy 
eyening  throughout  the  year,  and  old  Peter  Lucas  laid  his  head  on 
his  hard  pillow,  little  dreaming  that  it  rang  for  the  last  time  for 
him  there. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Lucas  was  superintending  the  cutting  up  of  a 
fine  porker  the  following  afternoon  in  her  back-yard,  when  her 
youngest  boy  abruptly  appeared  with  the  announcement — 

''Mammy,  there's  a  gentleman  in  the  parlour  askin'  for  dad.  I 
telled  him  he  was  gone  to  market,  and  he  says  you're  to  come." 

"Me! "  in  shrill  protest.  "Me  see  a  gentleman  in  my  apron 
all  messed  with  the  pig  I  Go  and  tell  him  to  call  again  when 
dad's  in.  I  reckon  it's  only  some  o'  them  blessed  rates.  Be  off 
now  and  tell  him,  Willy." 

Willy,  however,  returned — 

^  He  won't  keep  you  a  minute ;  but  he  can't  wait.  It's  summat 
important." 

Mrs.  Lucas  impatiently  threw  off  her  dirty  apron,  plunged  her 
hands  in  water,  and,  with  a  frown  not  infrequent  on  her  hard 
face,  confronted  a  person— evidently  not  a  collector  of  rates  and 
taxes — ^whose  imposing  appearance  made  her  instantly  assume  a 
more  respectful  air. 

**  And  what  might  you  be  pleased  to  want,  sir  ?  "  she  said. 

The  stranger  was  a  middle-aged,  well-dressed,  clever-looking 
man,  evidently  not  of  Ebrington. 

"I  haven't  any  business  with  you  or  with  your  husband 
exactly,"  he  said  in  courteous  but  decisive  tones.  "  My  business 
concerns  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  your  husband's  father,  if  I  am 
right  in  supposing  Mr.  Peter  Lucas  of  Ebrington  to  be  that." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  the  woman  answered  somewhat  frostily.  Her  father- 
in-law  was  a  sore  subject  with  her.  "  Mr.  Peter  Lucas,"  she  added 
with  sarcastic  emphasis,  "  is  in  the  Union  over  yonder,  sir." 

"  Dear  me !    In  the  Union !    That's  strange — very  strange ! " 

A  peculiar  smile  broadened  his  Ups.  Mrs.  Lucas  stared 
inquiringly  at  him. 
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"  And  what  sort  of  business,  sir,  if  I  may  make  bold  to  ask,  may 
yon  hare  with  my  hnsband's  father  ?  " 

*'0h,  certainly  yon  may  ask,  Mrs.  Lncas;  there's  no  reason 
why  yon  shonldn't  know.  My  name  is  Wilbraham.  I  am  a 
solicitor  from  London ;  and  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  yonr  father- 
in-law — a  yery  agreeable  piece  of  news." 

Mrs.  Lncas  breathed  faster ;  a  dnll  flush  came  into  her  sallow 
face. 

"  Yonr  father-in-law  had  a  brother,  as  probably  yon  know,  who 
went  to  America  in  '58,  and,  I  beliere,  was  lost  sight  of.  He  has 
lately  died,  unmarried  and  childless,  possessed  of  a  large  fortune, 
which  comes  to  his  brother.  His  lawyer  ont  there  was  an  agent 
of  mine,  and  communicated  with  me.  I  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Lncas  for  information  about  his  father,  to  whom  I  am 
now  on  my  way." 

"  A  large  fortune  !  A  large  fortune ! "  The  woman  repeated 
the  words  mechanically.     *'  Lord  save  us—a  large  fortune !  " 

She  could  have  screamed  out  the  agonising  thought  which  ran 
through  her  heart  like  a  knife-thrust.  Matthew's  father  was 
Matthew's  enemy!  Oh,  why  had  they  not  known,  that  they 
might  have  treated  the  old  man  differently,  and  have  kept  some 
place  in  his  regard !  Now  they  were  shut  out  in  the  cold — kin, 
but  not  kind — shut  out  in  their  poverty,  while  the  old  man  rose 
to  riches ;  for  well  she  knew  he  would  never  forgive,  never  forget. 
Her  sordid  self-sufficient  soul  knew  not  the  meaning  of  repent- 
ance; but  remorse,  none  the  less  bitter  for  being  vain,  stnng 
her  as  she  realised  the  position  of  affairs.  She  faltered  ont  a 
question. 

"  Will  he  be  really  well-to-do,  sir,  after  all  ?  " 

Mr.  Wilbraham  smiled  again. 

"  Bather  more  than  well-to-do ;  he  will  be  rich  " 

"  Eich,  rich ! — and  him  in  the  workhouse  now ! " 

**  Yes.    How  comes  he  to  be  in  the  workhouse  ?  " 

She  was  at  once  loud  and  voluble  in  her  defence;  but  the 
shrewd  lawyer  cut  her  short. 

*'  It  was  a  pity  you  couldn't  manage  to  keep  him  out ;  it  would 
have  been  better.    Has  he  any  other  relations  ?  " 

"  Only  a  bit  of  a  girl,  sir,  his  daughter's  child,  an  orphan — Bell 
Eobertson  by  name." 

"  May  I  ask  if  you're  on  friendly  terms  with  the  old  gentle- 
man?" 

The  dull  flush  again;  and  after  some  hesitation,  the  sullen 
answer — 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  not  exactly." 
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"Ah!  then  I  think  I'd  better  go  on  to  the — to  the  house  yon 
speak  ofy  and  see  Mr.  Lucas  myself.     Is  he  an  old  man  ?  " 

"  About  seyenty-three.*' 

"And  in  good  health  ?  " 

"Not  oyer  and  aboye." 

"Ah!"  the  lawyer  nodded  and  turned  to  the  door.  He  was 
stopped  by  the  words,  neryously  yet  defiantly  spoken — 

"  If  the  old  man  were  to  die,  sir,  I  suppose  it's  us  as  'ud  come 
in  for  the  money  ?  " 

"  Tes,  yes,  of  course ;  the  next  of  kin :  proyided  he  made  no 
will  Crood  morning ! "  And  he  walked  quickly  away.  The  woman 
Btood  as  if  petrified ;  she  repeated  oyer  and  oyer  to  herself  those  last 
words, ''  proyided  he  made  no  will."  Slowly  she  realised  the  situa- 
tion ;  her  mind  moyed  heayily,  but  she  was  not  a  fool.  If  old  Pet^ 
Lucas  died  without  a  will,  Matthew  would  haye  this  fortune — ^this 
large  fortune.  A  lawyer  doesn't  speak  lightly ;  if  he  called  it  large, 
it  most  be  yery  large.  They  would  be  rich  beyond  their  wildest 
dreams,  and  without  any  trouble ;  rich  like  the  Squire,  or  Mr.  Hill, 
the  retired  manufacturer  at  the  Furze.  But  if  these  lawyers  got 
hold  of  bim,  they  would  neyer  rest  till  he  had  made  a  will ;  besides, 
be  himself  would  be  only  too  eager  for  reyenge ;  they  would  be  left 
in  their  poyerty,  abject  as  it  seemed  in  contrast ;  and  that  Bell — 
that  silly  pale-faced  Bell — ^would  haye  the  magic  gold !  The 
thought  was  too  bitter — the  woman  sat  down  and  burst  into  tear- 
less Bobs,  as  if  racked  with  physical  pain. 

When  her  husband  came  home  from  market,  flushed  with  an 
^tra  glass  or  two  of  drink,  she  told  him  in  harsh  jerky  sentences 
what  had  happened.  He  sat  and  stared  at  her,  dazed,  stupefied, 
confounded.    His  first  thought  was  the  same  as  hers. 

"  Itll  do  us  no  good,  Martha.  We'll  neye^  get  a  penny  by  it 
now." 

"  No,"  she  said  bitterly.  *'  If  only  we'd  a  know'd  1  It'll  be  all 
Bell  with  him  now !  But  if — if  he  dies  afore  he's  made  a  will, 
Mat " 

"  Ah !  But  he  won't :  you'll  see.  He'll  neyer  be  friends  again, 
after  what's  happened." 

"Neyer.    But  there's  just  that  chance.  Mat Well,"  she 

whispered  hoarsely,  "  this  lawyer  man  'ud  be  on  our  side  if  'twas 
worth  his  while — he  might  put  off  the  will.  I  reckon  you'd  best 
Bee  'un,  Mat." 

Peter  Lucas  was  sitting,  as  usual,  on  his  bench  not  far  from 
the  fire,  half  asleep,  when  the  master  entered  with  his  brisk 
official  air. 
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'^  Here,  Lnca?/'  eaid  he — and  there  was  something  strangely 
bland  about  his  Toice — "  jnst  step  into  my  office  a  minute.  There's 
a  gentleman  wants  to  see  jou  on  business." 

The  other  old  men  mechanically  turned  their  heads  and  stared 
like  so  many  sheep,  first  at  the  master,  then  at  old  Lucas,  who 
stared  too,  with  hardly  a  dawning  of  surprise  on  his  worn  &ce. 

"  A  gentleman — ^for  to  see  me  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  to  see  you.  Important  business.  Hurry  up,  old  gentle- 
man.   Shall  I  give  you  a  boost  ?  " 

Affably  smiling,  the  master  actually  offered  his  arm  to  the  old 
pauper!  What  on  earth  was  coming  next?  The  old  men  sniffed 
indignant  at  the  partiality  of  fortune,  though  their  imaginations, 
whittled  down  to  the  level  of  the  "  House,"  did  not  rise  to  any  idea 
more  brilliant  than  a  distinguished  visitor.  Lucas  followed  the 
master  in  silence.  That  great  potentate  ushered  him  blandly  into  the 
presence  of  a  dignified  yet  condescending  stranger — ^Mr.  Wilbraham, 
in  short— and  of  the  shabbily  dressed  but  genial  chaplain,  whom 
Lucas  liked  as  well  as  he  could  like  any  one  connected  with  these 
hated  walls.  It  was  no  surprise  to  him  to  feel  his  hand  clasped  by 
Mr.  St.  John,  to  whom  social  distinctions  were  of  small  account; 
but  when  the  stranger  nodded  to  him  and  called  him  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  old  man  stared  blankly  as  in  a  dream. 

*'  Gome,  Lucas,"  said  the  chaplain  heartily, ''  don't  look  so  dazed, 
old  friend ;  this  gentleman  is  a  lawyer  from  London,  come  to  tell 
you  of  a  wonderful  bit  of  luck." 

"  Luck — luck — luck  for  me  ?  "  stammered  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  broke  in  the  lawyer  quietly,  "  a  piece  of  extra- 
ordinary luck,  but  not  undeserved,  I'm  sure.  You've  been  unlucky, 
Mr.  Lucas,  lately,  but  we  hope  you've  many  prosperous  days  before 
you.  You  had  a  brother  Samuely  who  went  to  America  in  *58 
—that's  so,  isn't  it?" 

"  Ay,  sir,  it  is  so.  I  had  a  brother  Sam,  three  years  younger  nor 
me." 

"  Well,  Sam's  lately  died,  and  left  a  large  fortune.  You  are  his 
sole  heir." 

"  D'ye  mean  I  come  in  for  Sam's  money?  "  with  a  momentary 
flash  of  quicker  perception.  The  lawyer  nodded,  smiling.  "  Yes, 
my  friend,  I  do." 

"And  how  much  may  it  be?"  Lucas  tottered  a  little.  The 
chaplain  quietly  pushed  a  chair  towards  him,  into  which  he  sank, 
though,  perceiving  the  next  moment  that  he  was  the  only  person 
seated,  the  instinct  of  habit  made  him  murmur,  "Axing  jo^ 
pardon,  gentlemen,  for  sitting  down." 

"  It's  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,"  the  lawyer  said  slowly.  T^ 
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master  and  the  chaplain  both  started  and  looked  at  each  other. 
Clearly  and  emphatically  as  he  spoke^  Lucas's  mind  could  not  take 
in  such  an  idea. 

*'  A  hundred  pounds,"  he  said  slowly ;  *'  that'll  keep  me  a'most, 
i  reckon,  so  long  as  I  lives,  outside  of  this." 

**  You  don't  understand,*Lucas,"  said  the  chaplain,  bending  down 
to  him;  "you're  a  little  deaf.  Mr.  Wilbraham  said  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds."    There  was  a  strange  pause  and  hush. 

Peter  broke  the  silence  with  a  low  muttering. 

"  A  hundred — thousand — pounds !  Lord  sare  us !  "  Then  he 
looked  sharply  at  the  lawyer.  "  You're  in  arnest  ?  you  means  it  ? 
you  ain't  a  jokin'  with  me  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honour  I'm  not.  It's  a  fact,  a  positive  fact.  I  made 
quite  sure  of  it  before  I  came  down.    You're  a  rich  man." 

"  And  I  can  leave  here  to-day  ?  " 

^'  As  soon  as  ever  you  please.  You  can  return  with  me,  if  you 
like,  to  London  this  evening,  or  you  can  sleep  at  the  inn  at 
Ebrington  and  start  to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,  to-night — to-night." 

**  But  not  by  yourself,  Lucas,"  said  the  chaplain  gently ;  "  you'll 
want  some  friend  or  relative  with  you." 

"I've  only  one  relation  as  I  claim  as  such,"  the  old  man  said 
with  sudden  fierceness.  "  I'll  go  round  and  fetch  her  now.  Her'U 
come  along  of  us.  Ha !  ha ! "  he  chuckled  grimly ;  "  I'm  even  now 
irith  Mat,  and  Mat's  wife  too." 

He  rose  stiffly  and  glanced  about  him. 

**  Fm  ready,  sir,  if  so  you  ba" 

"Yes,  certainly — ^I've  a  fly  at  the  door.  If  there's  anything 
yon  want  to  take ?  " 

"  No,"  chuckled  the  old  man  again ;  "  a  chap  don't  have  much 
properi^  in  here.     I'll  go  fetch  Bell." 

Then  he  held  out  his  homy  hand,  hard  with  seventy  years' 
labour,  to  the  chaplain — 

"  Here's  good-bye  to  you,  sir,  and  wishin'  you  good  luck  like 
mine.  You  done  your  best  by  me,  and  by  us  all.  I  hopes  you'll 
get  your  due  for  it." 

"  Maybe,  Lucas,"  eaid  Mr.  St.  John,  smiling,  as  they  shook  hands. 
"  I  suppose  we  mostly  do  some  time  or  other,  here  or  hereafter ; 
but  not  £100,000.  I  don't  want  that.  Good-bye,  old  friend!  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  your  money  '11  bring  you  happiness." 

Peter  proceeded,  but  this  time  rather  glumly  and  without  good 
wishes,  to  shake  hands  with  the  master,  and  with  the  matron, 
who  had  come  in  open-mouthed  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 
Then  he  followed  the  lawyer  to  the  door,  and  stood  on  the  steps 
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a  free  man,  a  man  of  property,  drawing  deep  his  first  breath  of 
independence,  after  two  long  blank  years  of  prison. 

Once  inside  the  fly,  Mr.  Wilbraham  suggested  calling  first  at  a 
tailor's  to  exchange  the  workhouse  garb  for  something  more  in 
accord  with  his  position.  Lncas  was  reluctant  to  delay  taking 
his  news  to  Bell,  even  for  this,  but  with  a  little  difficulty  was 
persuaded.  The  astonished  tailor  could  not  do  much  at  a 
moment's  notice,  but  a.  tolerable  suit  of  black  was  found  at  last, 
a  tall  hat,  and  a  great  coat,  that  covered  many  deficiencies.  Eyen 
in  this ' bravery  the  old  man  scarcely  looked  his  part;  but  his 
silvery  locks  lent  him  a  certain  dignity.  When  seated  in  the 
fly  again,  Mr.  Wilbraham  held  out  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver. 

"  Here,  sir,"  he  said,  easily,  "  put  this  in  your  pocket  to  go  on 
with.    I  don't  want  to  do  paymaster  longer  than  is  necessary." 

The  old  man  did  not  take  it — he  looked  angrily  from  the  money 
to  the  lawyer. 

" I'm  not  a-goin'  to  take  youm,"  said  he ;  "  where's  mine? " 

"  This  is  yours — ^I'm  only  advancing  it— you  shall  account  for 
it — but  you  must  have  money  about  you." 

The  face  relaxed  a  little,  and  Lucas  thrust  the  coins  into  his 
pocket,  stealing  his  hand  in  afterwards  to  feel  the  unwonted 
guests.  By  his  direction  they  next  stopped  at  Mrs.  Jenkins's. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  suggested  the  grandfather's  interview  should  be  a 
private  one ;  he  had  a  telegram  to  send  from  the  post-office  next 
door.  The  telegram  was  to  J.  L.  Wilbraham,  and  ordered  rooms 
to  be  got  ready  in  the  sender's  house  in  Begent's  Park,  for 
Mr.  Lucas  and  a  young  lady.  Meanwhile  old  Peter  marched  into 
the  baker's  shop,  and  confronted  the  stout  proprietress  with  an 
appearance  of  sang  frM  which  his  new  attire  helped  him  to 
maintain. 

"  Good  mornin*,  mum,"  said  he. 

Not  for  the  moment  recognising  her  little  servant's  pauper 
grandfather,  she  returned  the  salutation  civilly.  Then  a  look  of 
blank  surprise  came  into  her  broad  red  face. 

"Well,  I  never!  If  it  ain't  old  Master  Lucas— as  fine  as 
fine " 

"  I  wants  to  see  my  Bell,  mum,"  the  old  man  went  on,  a  grim 
smile  relaxing  the  muscles  of  his  mouth  at  her  astonishment, 
which  was  a  new  and  agreeable  hint  of  the  wonderful  change  that 
had  come  over  him. 

'Tm  a-goin'  to  take  her  away  with  me  as  soon  as  she  can 
clean  herself  and  come.  There's  no  odds  about  her  bits  o'  things 
— ^her  won't  want  'em.  I'm  a  goin'  to  Lunnon,  and  Bell's  to 
come  along." 
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"Going  to  London!  Well,  I'm  blessed — and  yon  think  as  I 
can  spare  Bell  at  a  moment's  notice — are  you  gone  daft,  Master 
Lucas  ?  or  haye  yon  come  into  a  fortin'  ?  " 

"Jnst  that,  mnm.  I'm  willin'  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  ill- 
convenienoing  yon,  bnt  Bell  mnst  come,  and  quick  too,  for  I've  no 
mind  to  wait." 

Mrs.  Jenkins  could  only  gasp  and  stare,  and  repeat  her  formula, 
"WeU,  I'm  blessed  I" 

Impatient  at  the  delay,  Peter  raised  his  Toice  and  called 
«Bell!" 

Bell  quickly  appeared,  not  recognising,  in  the  loud  authorita- 
tive tones,  the  feeble  voice  she  was  used  to  in  her  grandfather. 
Her  hair  and  her  coarse  apron  were  covered  with  flour,  and  her 
face  was  pale  and  scared. 

"Grand-dad,"  she  cried,  stopping  short,  bewildered,  in  the 
doorway. 

"  Ay,  my  wench,  it's  me.  Be  quick  and  clean  yourself — don't 
Btop  to  bring  a  thing — I've  come  in  for  a  fortin',  lass,  and  thee 
shalt  help  spend  it.  Be  quick — there's  the  lawyer  gentleman 
waitin'  outside  to  take  us  to  Lunnon.  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  me  '11 
settle  our  little  bit  o'  business  while  thee  makes  thyself  decent." 

He  waved  her  away,  and  Bell  hurried  to  her  little  attic  to  obey 
him.  Had  he  been  in  his  ordinary  clothes  she  would  have  thought 
Us  brain  was  turned,  but  the  hat  and  coat  carried  conviction  of  a 
change.  Presently  Mr.  Wilbraham,  outside,  was  joined  by  old 
Lncas  and  a  shabby  little  girl  who  could  hardly  find  words  to 
whisper  an  answer  to  his  kindly  greeting. 

"Where  next,  Mr.  Lucas?"  he  inquired.  "We  have  still  an 
hour  and  a  half." 

"To  Briggs  and  Manton's,  sir,"  the  old  man  answered,  promptly. 
"This  girl  of  mine  has  got  to  be  rigged  out." 

"Won't  you  wait  till  we  get  to  town? "  said  the  lawyer,  taking 
in  at  a  glance  the  sordid  details  of  poor  Bell's  array. 

"Not  a  minute,"  returned  the  other,  almost  fiercely.  "My 
Bell  shan't  look  a  servant  no  longer  than  I  can  help." 

A  small  crowd  of  children,  vaguely  scenting  excitement,  had 
gathered  round  the  fly ;  a  few  men  and  women,  too,  had  stopped 
to  look.    One  recognised  Bell  and  her  grandfather. 

"Eh,  but  it's  old  Lucas  out  of  the  House,"  she  cried  to  her 
neighbour,  "  dressed  like  a  toff!  What's  up  ?  And  Bell,  Mother 
Jenkins's  gal " 

Mr.  Wilbraham  hastily  put  his  clients  into  the  fly,  and  ordered 
the  man  to  drive  on  to  the  draper's.  The  bland  Mr.  Briggs 
himself,  seeing  a  vehicle,  and  scenting  profit,  advanced  smiling  to 
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receive  his  strange  cnstomers ;  the  shopwomen  stared  wonderingly 
as  they  recognised  the  little  servant  girL 

"  I  wants  a  reg'lar  fit  out  for  my  grand-daughter  here,"  the  old 
man  said,  sturdily  planting  himself  by  the  coonter ;  '*  send  a 
young  'oman  as  knows  what  a  lady  ought  to  wear — the  best,  mind. 
I'll  sit  down  the  while,  for  I'm  tired.  This  gentleman,  here,  can 
show  you  as  I  can  pay." 

He  sat  down  and  watched,  while  Mr.  Briggs,  astounded,  but 
still  smiling,  beckoned  an  elegant  and  haughty-looking  damsel 
with  a  very  fashionable  "  head  of  hair,"  to  wait  on  the  shrinking 
Uttle  Bell. 

"  Take  her  along  with  you  into  a  room,"  said  the  old  man, 
pointing  with  his  thumb  at  Bell ;  "  make  her  look  smart,  and  be 
quick  about  it,  that's  all.    I'll  pay." 

The  haughty  one  led  the  way  into  a  fitting-room,  whence  Bell 
emerged  in  half  an  hour  blushing  and  transmogrified.  A  slow 
smile  came  over  the  old  man's  face ;  he  sat  and  drank  in  eyerj 
detail  of  the  transformation  with  delight.  He  said  nothing,  but 
drew  a  long,  satisfied  breath.  Mr.  Wilbraham,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  that  the  little  maid  was  fair — she  had  capacities  not  un- 
worthy of  her  rohf  and  he  smiled  a  satisfied  and  patronising 
smile.    Her  grandfather  took  her  neatly  gloved  hand. 

**  Come,  my  wench,"  he  said,  softly,  and  with  a  gleam  of  Iotb  in 
his  dim  eyes,  "  we'll  be  going  now  they've  made  thee  so  fina  No 
more  torn  gowns  and  big  aprons — thee's  a  lady  now,  Bell,  mind 
thai" 

''Shall  we  go  to  the  hotel  and  have  some  tea?"  asked 
the  lawyer,  not  oblivious,  as  the  old  man  was,  of  the  staring 
crowd. 

*'I've  one  more  call  to  pay  first,"  Lucas  returned,  the  old  grim 
look  coming  back  as  the  smile  faded.  ''  We'll  let  Mat  and  bis 
wife  see  how  fine  we  be.  Tell  the  man  to  drive  to  Mattbew 
Lucas's  place ;  he'll  know." 

"  Don't  let's  go  there,  grand-dad,"  Bell  whispered,  holding  bis 
arm  with  her  two  hands,  and  looking  imploring. 

"I  shall,  I  tell  thee,"  he  answered  angrily;  "don't  be  a  fool! 
It'll  be  nuts  to  me  to  let  'em  see  us.  Lord,  how  mad  they'll  he- 
me to  be  rich,  and  them  not  a  penny  the  better !  Why,  itll  p&7 
me  for  the  workhouse  1 " 

When  the  fly  stopped,  tired  as  he  was  already,  the  rheumatic 
old  man  painfully  got  down  and  hobbled  into  the  kitcben, 
drawing  the  reluctant  girl  after  him.  The  Lucases  were  at  tea 
in  their  usual  litter  of  children  and  dirt.  The  man  and  his  wife 
stood  up,  trying  vainly  to  seem  civil,  conciliatory,  at  ease,  as  tbe 
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stem  rugged  face  of  the  old  grandfather  confronted  them.  He 
made  a  kind  of  awkward,  mocking  bow. 

"  Well,  Mat,"  said  he,  with  a  contortion  of  face  meant  for  a 
sarcastic  smile.  "  I've  come  to  say  good-bye  to  the  lot  of  you. 
I'm  going  to  set  up  in  style,  and  it  won't  be  proper  for  me  to 
yisit  at  a  place  like  this.  Least  said  soonest  mended,  with  what's 
come  and  gone.  If  you'd  'a  knowed,  my  son,  as  I  was  going  to  be 
a  rich  man,  you'd  'a  bin  ready  enough  to  keep  a  roof  over  my  head, 
and  a  bit  in  my  cupboard  for  your  own  sake.  But  you  see  you 
didn't  know,  and  packed  me  off  yonder.  'Twas  a  pity,  for  itll 
make  a  deal  o'  difference  to  you.  Bell,  here,  she  stuck  by  me ;  she 
was  good  to  her  old  grand-dad.  I  shan't  forget  her,  nor  you. 
Bell's  my  flesh  and  blood ;  she'll  have  all  I  have  while  I  lives,  and 
arter  I'm  gone.  But  as  for  you  " — he  swept  his  arm  round  con- 
temptuously— "you're  none  o'  mine.  You  let  me  go  into  the 
House — yon  may  end  your  days  there  yourselves,  for  what  I  care. 
Good-day  to  you,  Mr.  Matthew  Lucas !  " 

He  turned  his  back  on  them,  while  his  son  stammered  apologies, 
explanations,  entreaties,  the  wife  standing  silent  in  impotent  rage 
and  regret.  At  the  door  old  Lucas  wheeled  round  again  with  a 
liarsh  laugh. 

"  Come,  I'll  be  better  than  my  word.  I'll  allow  you.  Mat,  double 
what  I  asked  you  to  allow  me  to  keep  me  out  o'  the  House.  The 
lawyer  here  shall  pay  you  ten  shillings  a  week  while  I  live — ^when 
Tm  gone  the  money  '11  be  Bell's  to  do  as  she  likes  with.  Gome, 
numy  a  little  makes  a  mickle, — that's  a  favourite  sayin'  o'  youm. 
You'll  not  be  too  proud  to  stomach  ten  shillings  a  week.  Mat  ? 
Youll  never  get  a  penny  more,  so  help  me  God !  " 

And  the  Lucas  couple  were  left  to  digest  these  words  as  best 
they  might. 

Mr.  Wilbrabam,  senior,  was  a  clever  lawyer,  an  agreeable  host, 
and  a  good  man  of  business,  respected  by  aU  who  Imew  him,  but 
liked  by  few.  His  only  son,  on  the  other  hand,  John  Linton 
Wilbraham,  better  known  as  Jack,  though  often  depreciated,  was 
a  nniversal  favourite.  He  had  not  distinguished  himself  at  school 
01  college ;  he  was  idle,  and  but  a  dilettante  in  his  profession, 
which  was  the  same  as  his  father's ;  but  he  was  so  kind-hearted, 
genial,  and  straightforward,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find 
^Tilt  with  him.  He,  his  father,  and  an  amiable  nonentity  of  an 
annt,  kept  house  together  in  a  comfortable  mansion  in  Begent's 
Park.  They  were  well  off,  though  not  fashionable  people,  yet 
l(r.  Wilbraham  was  always  eager  to  increase  his  income.  He  was 
deUghted  at  the  prospect  of  managing  this  large  fortune  of  old 
I'Ucas'Si  and  anticipated  considerable  profit  from  the  handling  of 
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so  ignorant  a  client.  Everyone  knew  that  Mr.  Wilbraham  was 
"  sharp  " ;  few  suspected  in  him  capacities  for  being  even  a  little 
more  than  sharp. 

When  Jack  Wilbraham,  who,  of  course,  had  heard  all  about  the 
pauper  heir,  received  his  father's  telegram,  he  transferred  the 
order  to  his  Aunt  Maria,  who  at  once  set  about  the  preparations 
necessary.  Who  the  '^ young  lady"  might  be  neither  had  the 
least  idea.  It  was  ten  o'clock  that  evening  when  the  carriage 
arrived  at  the  door,  and  Jack  went  out  to  welcome  the  new-comers. 
With  a  cheery  greeting  he  helped  out  first  his  father,  next  an  old 
man,  whose  tired,  dazed  looks  and  feeble  movements  gave  him  a 
feeling  of  pity  which  would  beforehand  have  seemed  strangely  out 
of  place,  but  it  struck  him  that  in  this  case  forttme  had  relented 
too  late.  Lastly,  a  young  slip  of  a  thing  was  discovered,  shrinking 
in  an  agony  of  shyness.  Jack  gave  her  his  hand.  "  Poor  child," 
he  thought,  '^  who  is  she  ?  "  and  his  father  answered  the  unspoken 
question. 

"This  is  Miss  Bobertson,  Jack,  Mr.  Lucas's  grand-daughter. 
I  hope  your  aunt  has  everything  ready  and  comfortable  for  her." 

Comfortable!  The  little  ex-servant  thought  she  was  in  a 
palace  when  she  found  herself  taken  into  a  large  bedroom  where 
fire  and  candle-light,  softly  mingled,  fell  on  furniture  such  as  she 
had  never  seen  before.  Her  grandfather,  in  the  next  room,  one 
less  dainty  but  not  less  luxurious,  took  it  all  more  stolidly.  He 
refused  help  from  the  man-servant,  and  asked  for  his  grand- 
daughter, who  came  to  help  him  to  bed,  where  Miss  Wilbraham 
insisted  he  should  have  a  cup  of  soup  since  he  refused  to  touch 
the  inviting  little  supper  laid  ready  downstairs.  He  thanked 
her  kindly,  but  he  was  tired,  and  would  get  to  bed.  When  Bell 
came  to  him,  he  said  half-exulting,  but  with  a  quaver  of  dread  in 
his  voice,  "  Well,  my  wench,  this  ain't  what  we've  been  accustomed 
to,  be  it  ?  This  is  what  money  'U  do.  What  would  them  orer 
yonder  say  to  it,  d'ye  think  ?  " 

"It's  beautiful — too  beautiful,  grand-dad — ^it  frightens  me" 
Bell  said  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  voice.  *'  I'll  never  get  used 
to  it — never.    Toull  never  make  a  lady  o'  me." 

"  Hold  thy  jaw,"  said  the  old  man  angrily ;  "  thee'lt  find  it 
come  easy  enough  in  time — at  thy  age.  I  grant  thee,  1*11  have  to 
bide  as  I  am.  I'll  be  old  Peter  Lucas  to  the  end.  Seventy- 
three's  too  old  to  change  one's  ways.  But  I'll  live  to  see  thee  a 
lady,  Bell.  See  thee !  Thee  mustn't  be  so  down-hearted  and 
give  in ;  perk  up  a  bit,  my  wench ;  take  notice  o'  what  t'others  do, 
and  act  according.  Thee  looks  a  lady  a'ready  in  thy  fine  new 
gown,  and  to-morrow  we'll  rig  thee  out  lite  a  queen."    His  voice, 
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as  he  went  on,  had  grown  kind,  and  lie  patted  her  as  if  she  had 
been  still  the  little  thing  that  clung  to  his  knee  when  her  mother 
brought  her  home  to  him. 

Bell  said  no  more ;  the  host  of  things  she  had  to  learn  appalled 
her.  Her  one  comfort  was  a  remembrancOi  on  which  she  fell 
asleep  at  last,  of  a  pair  of  kind  blue  eyes,  and  a  gentle  though 
manly  voice,  which  had  given  her  her  first  hearty  welcome  into 
this  new  and  terrifying  world.  She  woke  as  usual  at  six  o'clock, 
and  started  up  fancying  she  heard  Mrs.  Jenkins  calling  her.  But 
the  only  sound  was  of  the  distant  traffic,  and  she  sank  back  upon 
her  pillow,  half  relieved,  half  frightened,  at  the  responsibilities  of 
a  new  day.  She  got  up  directly  the  maid  had  left  her,  and  so 
was  the  first  in  the  dining-room,  where  the  breakfast  was  laid 
amid  what  seemed  to  her  ignorant  eyes  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
splendour.  She  went  softly  about  the  room  with  wide-open 
astonished  eyes,  touching  here  and  there  with  trembling  finger- 
tips, marvelling  at  everything.  As  she  stood  in  the  window 
recess,  drawing  in  delightedly  the  scent  of  the  flowers  that  filled 
it,  a  voice  behind  her  made  her  start  as  if  caught  stealing.  She 
turned,  blushing  timidly,  to  meet  the  same  kind  glance  that  had 
cheered  her  the  night  before.  Jack  was  not  handsome,  but  fresh 
and  smiling ;  he  looked  handsome  to  her,  and  her  hand  instinc- 
tively clung  to  his  as  he  cheerily  wished  her  "  good-morning." 

"Why,  how  early  you  are.  Miss  Bobertson!  I'm  generally 
down  first  for  a  look  at  the  Times  before  the  governor  bags  it. 
I  hope  you  slept  well  after  your  journey."  His  father  had  told 
bim  of  Bell's  previous  condition,  and  her  air  of  simple  refinement 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  him. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  thank  you,  sir,"  she  answered,  suddenly  warm 
and  happy  with  a  sense  of  friendliness  and  protection  over  her ; 
'*it's  such  a  beautiful  bed,  such  a  lovely  room! — you  won't  be 
snrprised  at  my  thinking  so,  sir.    You  know  how  poor  we've  been." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  But  you  must  forget  all  that.  You're  a 
rich  lady  now,  and  you'll  soon  be  used  to  it.  First  of  all,  please 
forget  to  call  me  sir." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  call  you,  sir  ?    I  beg  your  pardon." 

*' Anything  but  that,  or  nothing." 

"  Mr.— Mr.  WUbraham  ?    But  that's  your  father." 

"Yes,  I'm  only  Jack." 

"Mr.  Jack,  then?" 

He  laughed.  '^  If  you  like.  Of  course,  I  know  it  must  all  be 
very  queer  to  you." 

"Oh,  that  it  is!  It  frightens  me,  sir— Mr.  Jack — ^I've  got 
BQch  heaps  to  learn.    However  shall  I  set  about  it  ?  " 
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*'  Oh,  things  will  soon  shake  down.  Ton'll  get  into  it  withont 
knowing.    Aunt  Maria's  a  good  sort ;  yon  can  ask  her  anything." 

*^  Mayn't  I  ask  you  ?  "  The  nnconscions  emphasis  on  the  pronomi 
did  not  escape  him.  He  felt  a  little  awkward.  He  was  only  five- 
and-twenty. 

"Why,  of  course  you  may,"  he  said  abruptly,  and  turned  to  take 
up  the  folded  newspaper ;  then,  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  snubbing, 
he  looked  at  her  again  with  his  kind  smile.  "  You'll  get  on  best 
with  a  woman,  I  fancy*  I  know  a  nice  lady,  a  distant  cousin  of 
ours,  who'll  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you.  And  I'm  sure  it  won't 
take  you  long  to  learn." 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  responsive  smile  dawned  on  Bell's 
face  that  went  to  his  heart,  and  did  not  escape  his  father's  keen 
eyes  as  he  entered  the  room.  Breakfast  was  embarrassing  to  a  girl 
l^e  Bell.  She  could  not  swallow  the  stewed  kidney  she  found  on 
her  plate,  and  sat  stupidly  staring  at  it  till  Jack  took  it  away,  and 
gave  her  a  boiled  egg  instead.  On  the  whole,  she  got  on  much 
better  than  she  expected,  thanks  to  her  entertainers'  kindly  taci 
Her  spirits  rose,  and  she  blossomed  into  a  shy  prettiness  which 
somewhat  surprised  Mr.  Wilbraham. 

Old  Lucas,  though  he  was  dressed  by  eight,  chose  to  accept  the 
offer  of  breakfast  in  his  bedroom.  After  his  solitary  meal  he  had 
a  long  business  conference  with  Mr.  Wilbraham,  in  which  his 
stubborn  nature  asserted  itself,  making  it  plain  to  the  lawyer  that 
he  intended,  as  far  as  he  knew  how,  to  manage  his  own  affiurs  his 
own  way.  He  agreed  that  he  and  his  grand-daughter  should  remain 
Mr.  Wilbraham's  guests  till  they  got  more  used  to  things, "  so 
long  as  I  pays  proper  for  what  I  has."  But  they  were  to  look  out 
for  an  establishment  of  their  own,  and  Bell  was  "  to  get  all  the 
fun  she  could."  He  did  not  want  her  to  think  of  marrying  as 
long  as  he  lived,  he  said  bluntly.  She  was  too  young  and 
wouldn't  know  her  own  mind,  and  would  have  money  enough  to 
pick  and  choose — "for  she's  to  have  every  penny  o'  mine,"  he 
added.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  her  a  proper  outfit. 
He  wrote  a  cheque  under  Mr.  Wilbraham's  direction  for  £100,  to 
which  he  signed  his  name  in  sprawling  characters  with  difficulty, 
but  with  a  sense  of  importance  that  was  a  joy  to  him.  Tins 
overpowering  sum  of  money  was  entrusted  to  Bell  to  be 
spent  under  Miss  Wilbraham's  directions  in  "clothes  fit  for  a 
lady." 

One  afternoon,  some  days  after,  Mr.  Wilbraham  had  an  unex- 
pected visit  from  an  embarrasssed  and  perspiring  client — to  wit, 
Mr.  Matthew  Lucas  of  Field  End,  in  his  antique  broadcloth 
Sunday  suit.    After  an  immense  deal  of  humming  and  hawingi 
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rubbing  of  face  with  red  pocket-handkerchief,  and  so  forth,  the 
object  of  the  visit  was  blurted  ont. 

"Yon  heard,  no  doubt,  sir,  what  the  old  man  said  about  me 
and  the  property  ?  " 

"  That  you  were  not  to  be  the  better  for  it  ?  " 

"Ay,  no  more  than  a  paltry  ten  shillings  a  week — and  him 
rolling  in  money.'* 

"  Do  yon  wish  not  to  accept  the  ten  shillings,  then  ?  " 

**  No,  I  doan't  say  that.  It's  misrnbble  enongh,  but  it's  better 
than  nowt.  But  what  I  do  say,  sir,  is  that  it  seems  hard  as  a 
man's  own  lawful  son  shouldn't  benefit  a  farthin'  by  a  fortin'  like 
this'n." 

"  Mr.  Lncas,  you  know,  feels  much  aggrieved  by  your  allowing 
him  to  go  to  the  Union." 

"  I  know,  sir,  he  wants  to  be  revenged  like.  I'm  sure  there's 
no  one  sorrier  nor  me  as  it  should  ha'  happened  so.  If  I  could  ha' 
known " 

"Oh,  certainly,  if  you  could  have  known,  it  wouldn't  have 
happened,  of  course." 

Matthew  Lucas,  not  having  much  sense  of  humour,  did  not 
perceive  the  sarcasm. 

"  That's  what  I  say,  sir ;  it  never  'ud.  He  might  think  o'  that, 
and  the  heavy  expenses  o'  my  family — why,  the  rales  and  taxes  as 
I  pay,  and  the  big  rent  for  that  bit  o*  place  you'd  never  believe  I 
And  me  with  five  children  to  maintain — why,  how  could  I  keep  an 
old  man  and  that  wench  besides  ?  And  now  I'm  to  have  nothing 
—'tis  cruel  hard." 

"Well,  hard  or  not,  my  good  friend,  I  can't  help  it." 

"Ah!  but  you  can,  sir,"  said  the  man,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
enmiing  whisper ;  "  you  said  as  if  he  didn't  make  no  will  we'd 
come  in  for  the  money.  Well,  sir,  and  why  should  he  make  a 
will  to  leave  his  own  son  out  in  the  cold  ?  I'm  only  wantin'  my 
due,  and  that*s  all  I  got  to  say,  sir,  and  I  hope  no  offence.  If  my 
father  dies  without  a  will — the  doctor  at  home  said  he  weren't 
likely  to  live  more  than  a  year  or  two— I'd  be  willin'  to  give  you 
ten  thousand  pound  down  1  If  he  makes  one  he'll  leave  every 
penny  to  that  wench,  and  neither  you  nor  me  'nil  be  the  better." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  Mr.  Wilbraham  said,  affecting 
an  anger  he  really  could  not  feel  "  How  can  I  help  your  father 
making  a  will?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  you  could ;  you're  his  lawyer  ;  he'd  come  to 
jou  natural  to  do  it — it's  easy  to  put  it  off  and  put  it  off.  Any- 
way, sir,  please  to  bear  this  in  mind,  if  the  old  man  dies  without 
a  will  and  I  comes  in  for  the  money,  there's  ten  thou " 
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'*  Hnsh !  "  whispered  the  lawyer,  but  too  late.  The  baize  door 
had  suddenly  opened,  and  Matthew  Lncas,  tnrning,  saw  his  father 
before  him.  What  had  he  heard  ?  Nothing,  probably.  There  was 
no  change  in  his  rugged  face,  only  the  old  look  of  hatred  which  it 
always  wore  when  he  turned  it  on  his  son. 

"  Well,  Mat,"  he  drawled,  in  slow,  sarcastic  tones,  "  so  youVe 
come  to  draw  your  first  week's  money.  Pay  him  his  half-soy., 
lawyer ;  'tis  a  pity  he  should  be  kept  waitin'^arter  the  expense  of  a 
journey  to  Lunnon.  You  needn't  ha'  come  o'  purpose.  Mat ;  itll 
be  sent  you  regular.  How's  times  with  you  ?  Thriying,  I  warrant ; 
you've  eJlus  managed  to  thrive." 

Matthew  was  completely  taken  aback.  He  did  not  think  it 
likely  his  father  had  heard  what  he  said,  but  his  presence  in 
Mr.  Wilbraham's  ofSce,  he  felt,  needed  prompt  explanation.  His 
natural  gift  for  lying,  aided  by  the  force  of  the  exigency,  quickly 
invented  a  story  which  his  father  apparently  accepted.  But  old 
Lucas,  whose  faculties  had  been  strangely  stimulated  by  pros- 
perity, had  heard  and  guessed  more  than  either  lawyer  or  client 
supposed,  and  set  his  mind  at  once  on  schemes  for  secretly  baffling 
both.  To  this  end  he  assumed  complete  indifierence  as  to  his 
son's  errand,  and  was  neither  more  nor  less  hostile  to  him  than 
usual. 

When  both  father  and  son  were  gone,  and  Mr.  Wilbraham  sat 
alone,  he  pushed  away  his  paper,  and  began  to  consider  the 
situation.  After  all,  the  thought  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  not 
to  be  lightly  dismissed.  That  sum  would  go  a  good  way  towards 
the  purchase  of  a  certain  *'  place  in  the  country  "  to  which  Hr. 
Wilbraham  hoped  to  retire  when  he  had  had  enough  of  business. 
Old  Lucas  would  leave  him  nothing.  Uhe  could  be  prevented  for 
the  present  from  making  a  vdll,  and  anything  should  happen  to 
him — there  was  nothing  felonious  about  it,  if  the  action  were 
shady.  Well,  he  would  wait  and  see  !  There  was  no  hurry  about 
the  will  at  all  events.  Matthew  Lucas's  coarse  shrewdness  had 
for  once  hit  the  mark. 

During  the  preparations  necessary  for  their  new  hcmie  old 
Lucas  and  his  grand-daughter  had  remained  paying  guests  in  Mr. 
Wilbraham's  house.  Bell  had  a  maid,  of  whom  she  was  in  terrible 
awe,  and  whom  a  sense  of  propriety  alone  kept  in  her  place.  A 
pleasant,  ladylike  woman  came  every  morning  to  teach  her  to 
speak,  read,  and  write^  correctly,  and  to  coach  her  in  manners  and 
etiquette.  More  than  this  Miss  Andrews  wisely  abstained  from 
attempting,  judging  that  the  heiress  to  a  large  fortune  with  a 
pretty  face  and  sweet  manner  wouldf go  down  without  the  help  of 
accomplishments.    The  Wilbrahams  introduced  their  guests,  with 
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the  necessary  explanations,  to  some  of  their  friends.  Bell  was 
taken  to  concerts  and  theatres  and  to  a  few  small  quiet  parties,  as 
a  preparation  for  more  to  come.  The  mothers  of  impecnnions 
aons  soon  scented  her,  declared  her  to  be  a. ''sweet  thing,"  and 
made  themselyes  pleasant  to  her:  the  sons  succumbed  to  her 
personal  charms.  Bell  was  afraid  of  them,  of  everybody  (except 
Jack),  but  she  thought  them  all  only  too  kind.  To  Jack,  howerer, 
she  turned  naturally  in  eyery  difficulty,  with  a  confiding  trust 
that  touched  him.  With  him,  and  with  him  alone,  she  was 
perfectly  at  her  ease :  happy  when  he  could  go  out  with  her  and 
show  her  the  great  bewildering  city ;  still  more  when  they  stayed 
at  home,  and  spent  the  evening  in  talk  or  some  of  the  strange  new 
games  she  found  so  difficult ;  or  he  strummed  on  his  banjo  and 
Bang  in  his  pleasant  baritone  rollicking  or  pathetic  songs  which 
she  thought  all  alike  beautiful.  Jack,  as  he  owned  to  himself 
with  comical  dismay,  was  growing  very  fond  of  little  Bell.  He 
hated  the  fellows  who  made  love  to  her  for  her  money,  and  was 
careful  himself  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  he  could  not  help 
getting  fond  of  her,  she  was  so  simple  and  sweet.  She  slipped 
gradually  out  of  all  formalities,  yet  she  was  never  bold  or  forward. 
She  kept  generally  to  the  "  Mr.  Jack,"  which  was  her  first  form 
of  address,  but  now  and  then  the  "  Mr. "  was  forgotten,  and  she 
begged  him  and  all  of  them  to  call  her  Bell,  not  "  Miss  Bobertson," 
to  which  she  could  not  get  accustomed.  So  things  went  on  till 
Jack  had  reached  a  stage  when  he  utterly  refused  to  make  any 
plans  or  to  look  a  day  ahead.  The  present  was  delightful,  and 
the  present  was— Bell ! 

One  day  when  his  father  was  out  of  town,  Mr.  Lucas  summoned 
Jack  to  his  room  "  to  talk  over  some  business."  Jack  suggested 
it  was  his  father's  province  to  attend  to  Mr.  Lucas's  affairs. 

''Then  I  say  it  ain't,  and  it's  you,  not  him,  I  means  to  consult; 
and  what's  more,  young  man,  you've  got  to  give  me  your  word  as 
not  a  sound  o'  this  gits  to  his  ears,  afore  we  begins  it." 

"But,  sir,  I  really  can't " 

''Tes,  sir,  you  really  can,  and  what's  more  you  really  must. 
Tve  a  right  to  consult  any  lawyer  I  please,  and  to  bargain  as  he 
don't  blab,  and  I  choose  to  ask  you  to  make  my  will,  at  once,  and 
not  your  father.  Ay,  I  have  my  reasons  too.  If  you  won't  do  it, 
and  hold  your  tongue  about  it  arterwards,  why  I'll  find  some  one 
aswiU." 

Jack  yielded:  promised  to  say  nothing,  and  asked  for  in- 
structions. 

"WeU,  look  ye  here.  I  wants  it  done  as  short  as  possible,  and 
done  to-day.    There's  no  sense  in  puttin'  a  lot  o'  rubbishin'  words 
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in  it.  I  wants  everything  willed  to  Bell,  except  a  matter  o 
wluch  111  speak,  and  a  trifle  to  yon,  of  conrse,  for  yonr  trouble. 
Bnt  there's  one  thing's  on  my  mind.  I  can't  abear  the  idea  o* 
my  Bell  bein'  married  for  her  money.  I  ain't  in  no  hnrry,  mind, 
for  her  to  be  married  at  all — ^her's  not  nineteen  till  next  month, 
and  that's  a  lot  too  yonng — I've  told  her  I  don't  want  it  for  years. 
Bnt  anyways,  if  I  can  help  it,  her  shan't  marry  a  poor  man  as'U 
swagger  on  my  money  arter  I'm  dead  and  gone.  So  Tye  been 
thinking  I'll  make  it  clear  as  if  she  marries  a  man  as  hasn't 
money  enongh  of  his  own  to  keep  her  like  a  lady,  she  shan't  haye 
all  I  leave." 

"  And  what  do  yon  call  enongh,  sir  ?  " 

Lncas  gave  a  knowing  little  wink  and  chnckle.  *'  A  year  ago, 
Master  Jack,  I'd  ha'  called  five  hnndred  enongh  for  any  gentleman ; 
bnt  I  knows  better  now.    I  should  say,  perhaps,  three  thousand.'* 

*^  You  mean  that  your  grand-daughter  is  to  forfeit  part  of  her 
inheritance  unless  her  husband  has  three  thousand  a  year?" 

"  Yes.  That's  what  I  means.  Look  here — ^put  it  in  the  proper 
way.  If  my  grand-daughter,  after  my  death,  marries  a  man  with 
less  than  three  thousand  a  year  she  has  only  the  half  of  what  I 
leave.  If  she  doesn't,  she  has  it  all,  except  for  two  legacies :  one 
thousand  pounds  to  Bev.  St.  John,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  at 
Ebriugton,  and  five  hundred  to  you — you  two  to  be  executors." 

"  And  nothing  io  your  son  or  his  children  ?  " 

''Not  a  damned  farthing,"  the  old  man  exclaimed  violently, 
bringing  his  fist  down  heavily  on  the  table  before  him — "  not  a 
farthing  more  than  his  half-sov.  a  week — that  to  be  paid  him  as 
long  as  he  lives — -just  to  rile  him.  Ha  1  I'll  do  him  well—it'll  be 
a  nice  little  pill  for  Mat." 

''Then  in  case — in  case  your  grand-daughter  forfeits  the  half, 
what's  to  become  of  that  ?  " 

"It's  to  be  spent  in  building  almshouses  for  old  folks  at 
Ebrington  who've  worked  hard  all  their  lives,  paid  their  way 
honest,  and  come  to  the  Union  at  last.  Mr.  St.  John  can  have  the 
spending  of  it :  he's  a  good  sort,  he. is." 

"  You  mean  he  is  to  have  it  in  trust  ?  " 

"Ay,  if  that's  what  you  call  it.  But  if  so  be  as  Bell  marries  as 
I  likes,  she  has  it  all,  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  understand ;  but  I'd  rather — much  rather — ^Dot  make 
this  will.    I  wish  you  would  put  it  in  my  father's  hands." 

*'  Then  I  won't,  there  1  Look  here,  young  man — I  don't  wa^t 
to  be  rude,  but  I  must  speak  plain — I  don*t  trust  your  father. 
Stop !  don't  fly  out ;  I've  my  reasons.  Your  father  don't  want  me 
t#  make  a  will,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  know  I  have.    If  you 
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won't  do  it,  there's  plenty  as  will ;  but  I'd  rather  'twas  you.  I 
think  you're  straight ;  you've  treated  me  well.  Will  yon  do  it  to 
oblige  me,  and  will  yon  keep  it  a  secret  ?  Once  for  all,  sir,  yes 
or  no?" 

Jack  hesitated.  He  was  troubled ;  his  own  heart  confirmed 
Lncas's  mistrust.  He  saw,  too,  that  he  was  hopelessly  out  of  the 
question  as  a  husband  for  Bell.  What  did  it  matter  who  made 
the  will,  so  long  as  it  had  to  be  made  ?  He  consented.  The 
will  was  written,  signed,  and  witnessed  before  Mr.  Wilbraham 
came  back,  and  the  old  man  triumphantly  took  possession  of*it. 

Meanwhile,  during  his  absence  from  home,  Mr.  Wilbraham  had 
been  thinking  over  the  situation,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jack  had  a  very  good  chance  of  winning  Bell  Bobertson, 
who  certainly  liked  him.  In  that  case — well.  Jack  could  advance 
whatever  his  father  wanted,  and  was  generous  enough  to  be 
trosted  to  do  so.  Matthew  Lucas's  precious  scheme  must  go  to 
the  walL  Directly  the  match  was  made  up,  old  Lucas  must  leave 
his  fortune  to  Bell  unreservedly.  He  little  guessed  what  three 
short  days  had  brought  forth  !  Jack  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
give  up  little  BelL  He  was  no  fortune-hunter ;  he  had  somehow 
missed  the  dishonourable  strain  in  his  father's  cold,  calculating 
nature,  and  took  after  an  earlier,  more  chivalrous  stock.  He  was 
under  a  trust,  and  he  was  not  going  to  betray  it.  Whether  Bell 
had  aU  or  none  of  her  grandfather's  money,  he  didn't  care.  He 
honestly  loved  the  affectionate,  unsophisticated  little  girl;  but 
it  should  never  be  said  he  loved  her  dollars.  His  looks  struck 
his  father  as  depressed  and  gloomy,  and  his  first  words  were  a 
surprise. 

*'  Ton  were  talking,  governor,  of  sending  a  clerk  to  America  to 
settle  up  those  affairs  of  Mr.  Lucas's  brother.    I  should  like  to  ge 
myself,  if  you've  no  objection." 
Mr.  Wilbraham  stared. 

"  Want  to  go  to  America  ?    What  on  earth  for  ?  " 
"Oh,  I  don't  know — for  a  change,  a  little  variety.    One  gets 
restless  grinding  on  at  an  office." 

''Grinding!  It's  little  of  that  you  do,  my  boy.  If  I  didn't 
grind  a  bit  faster  and  more  effectively,  there'd  not  be  much  grist 
in  the  mill.  When  I'm  gone  you'll  never  keep  the  connection 
together.  Jack." 

"I  know  that,"  he  answered  impatiently;  ^'but  yon  aren't 
going,  governor." 

''You'll  have  to  marry  money  if  you  want  to  continue  living  as 
you've  been  accustomed,  for  I  shan't  leave  so  very  much."  Mr. 
Wilbraham  spoke  significantly,  and  eyed  his  son  hard. 
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Jack  coloured,  and  said  angrily — 

"I'm  not  cad  enongh  for  that,  father.    When  I  niarry  it  i 
be  for  love,  not  for  money ;  but  at  present  Fve  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  marrying." 

«  Eh— not  ?    Why  I  thought  you  and  this  little  girl '* 

Jack  interrupted  him  quite  rudely. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  going  to  America  ?  " 

"  N — no,  I  don't  Imow  that  I  have.  I  could  spare  you  better 
than  Baines,  and  someone  must  go."  To  himself  he  was  saying : 
"  Absence  may  do  no  harm ;  the  girl's  young." 

Bell,  little  guessing  what  was  impending,  was  sitting  that 
evening  alone  working.  She  looked  very  happy  and  very  pretty. 
Jack,  pausing  at  the  door,  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
pretty,  and  nerved  himself  for  a  struggle. 

"  I've  come  to  say  good-bye.  Bell,"  he  said,  as  lightly  as  he 
could.  "I'm  off  to  Liverpool  to-morrow,  and  from  there  to 
America." 

She  turned  a  scared  white  face  to  him. 

"Good-bye?  To  America?  Oh,  Mr.  Jack!  For  long?  What 
for  ?  "  she  asked,  and  her  under-lip  quivered. 

"  Well,  on  your  business,  or  rather  your  grandfather's.  Some- 
one has  to  go  to  wind  up  your  uncle's  affairs." 

"Butwhyyow.^" 

"Why  not?" 

She  could  not  answer  what  seemed  a  cruel  question. 

"  It  won't  be  for  long  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  long,  I  suppose ;  it  depends.  I  don't  know  what 
time  the  business  may  take,  and  I  shall  do  a  little  travelling  while 
I'm  there.    The  governor  can  spare  me  very  welL" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  can !  "  The  words  came  involuntarily ;  she  was 
ashamed,  and  blushed  when  she  heard  them.  "  That's  to  say—I 
suppose — ^I  meant — there  are  other  people,  I  daresay,  who  will 
miss  you." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  In  society  one's  never  missed;  there's 
always  someone  to  take  one's  place." 

"Oh,  but  not  with  everybody;  everybody's  not  like  that. 
And  grandfather  and  I" — trying  to  speak  gaily — "are  not  in 
society." 

"  Ah,  but  you  will  be.    You'll  have  hosts  of  friends  soon." 

"  Not  friends  hke  you,"  she  said  almost  inaudibly. 

He  took  her  hand  gently. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  gravely ;  "  it's  very  good  of  you  to  say 
so.  I  shall  think  of  it  wherever  I  am ;  and  I  shall  always  be 
your  friend,  Bell,  you  can  reckon  on  that — a  truer  friend  than 
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you  know/'  he  added  under  his  breath,     ^'Now  wo  must  say 
good-bye ;  it*s  getting  late." 
She  gave  him  both  her  hands  without  a  word;  then^ like  a  flash, 

she  was  gone. 

«  •  «  •  • 

A  year  after  this,  Jack  Wilbraham,  in  New  Tork,  received  a 
telegram  from  his  father : — 

"  Come  home  at  once,  Lucas  fotmi  dead.  WiU  forthcoming^ 
made  hy  your 

Jack  went  home  by  the  next  steamer.  He  went  straight  to  his 
father's  office. 

''  What's  the  meaning  of  this  will  business  ?  "  asked  his  father 
sternly.  ^*  How  came  you  to  make  a  will  for  the  man  without  my 
knowledge  ?  " 

''He  insisted  on  it,  sir,  and  on  my  secrecy.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  somehow  he  seemed  to  mistrust  you." 

Hr.  Wilbraham  looked  a  little  queer ;  he  recalled  his  interyiew 
with  Mat  Lucas,  and  the  old  man's  sudden  appearance. 

''It's  a  stupid  sort  of  will,"  he  said  hastily ;  "  I  don't  see  what 
he  meant  by  it    It  hampers  the  girl." 

"Is  there — is  there  any  one  thai  you  think — that  she  seems 
likely  to  marry  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  there  have  been  plenty  buzzing  about  her ;  but 
the  old  man  kept  a  sharp  look-out.  I  suppose  he  was  ambitious 
for  her.  Well,  you're  one  executor,  you  know ;  that  parson,  Mr. 
St.  John,  is  the  other,  and  he's  staying  with  her.  I  was  to  send  you 
there  as  soon  as  you  arrived.    Miss  Bell  was  very  keen  on  that." 

"How  is  she,  poor  girl ? — very  lonely,  very  much  upset  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  Mr.  Wilbraham  replied,  with  disgusting  in- 
difference, "dreadfully  upset.  The  old  man  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  That  precious  son  of  his  turned  up  -for  the  funeral, 
hoping,  I  suppose,  there  was  no  will,  and  that  he  would  step 
into  the  property.  You  should  have  seen  his  face  when  the 
will  was  fotmd!  He  cursed  and  swore  like  a  trooper.  I  had 
to  pack  him  o£f  sharp  to  chew  the  cud  of  resentment  at  home." 

Jack  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  hurried  o£f  with  a  fiEwt- 
beating  heart  to  see  Bell. 

"My  poor  little  girl,"  said  he,  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  he 
found  hunself  sitting  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  "I'm  so  sorry 
for  you." 

"But  you've  come  back,"  she  said;  "it  won't  be  so  dreadful 
uow.    How  could  you  let  him  make  that  silly  will  ?  " 

Jack's  heart  was  beating  so  fast  that  his  voice  sounded  rather 
choky. 
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*'  What  are  you — are  you  thinking  of  doing,  Bell  ?  " 

«  Doing  ?  "  she  said  quickly.     "  Nothing." 

He  looked  fixedly  at  her — so  fixedly  that  she  could  not  bear 
his  gaze. 

''B^/'  he  whispered — "  Bell,  look  at  me,  and  tell  me  what  is 
in  your  heart.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  it — I  can't  bear  to  be  the 
man  to  rob  you — everyone  will  think  a  lie  of  me — ^but  I  mnst 
have  it  out.  Look  at  me — tell  me — could  you  marry  a  fellow 
who  hadn't  the  money  your  grandfather  spoke  of,  so  that  you  had 
to  give  up  half  of  yours?  Would  you  be  willing — to  marry— 
me?" 

She  turned  nestling  to  him,  and  hid  her  face  against  his  heart. 

'*  Willing  ?  "  she  cried,  half  sobbing,  but  in  a  tone  of  ecstasy. 
"  Why,  rd  marry  you.  Jack,  if  we  had  to  work  for  every  penny. 
You  ought  to  have  known  I'd  never  have  anyone  else." 

The  Lucas  Almshouses  at  Ebrington  are  an  accomplished  &ct, 
and  a  perpetual  eyesore  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Lucas,  who 
cannot  speak  of  poor  old  Peter  and  **  that  crafty  little  madam," 
as  they  call  Mrs.  Jack,  without  becoming  abusive.  Still,  as  they 
can't  get  any  more,  they  accept  the  ten  shillings  a  week  which 
the  old  man's  scorn  bequeathed  them,  and  are  so  sordidly  thrifty 
that  no  doubt  they  will  die  well-to-do. 

As  for  little  Mrs.  Jack  Wilbraham,  she  thinks  herself  the  luckiest 
little  wife  in  all  London.  Prosperity,  which  spoils  so  many  not 
bom  to  it,  has  not  spoilt  her,  and  she  thinks  as  fondly  as  ever  of 
the  poor  old  grandfather  who  loved  her. 
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By  MRS.  ANDREW  OROSSR 


Cbajbb  Bobinsoh  wonld  occasionally  start  a  quarry  for  good  talk 
by  quoting  one  of  Goethe's  maxims.  I  remember  how  once,  ak 
his  own  breakfast-table,  he  arrested  attention  with  the  cadence  of 
his  sonorous  voice  remarking — "  It  was  a  fine  and  true  saying  of 
Goethe — the  wisest  man  I  ever  knew — who  said,  '  Humanity  is 
always  advancing,  but  in  spiral  lines.'"  Then  followed  some 
personal  recollections  of  the  Weimar  circle,  of  Herder,  Wieland, 
Schiller,  but  our  host  invariably  brought  us  round  to  the  central 
figure,  whose  reflections  are  like  winged  seed-thoughts. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  aphoristic  wisdom  which  so 
greatly  abounds  in  Goethe's  writings  should  not  have  been 
gathered  together,  even  in  Germany,  till  the  year  1870.  Then, 
von  Loeper  compiled  a  work,  entitled  Goethe's  Spruche  in  Prosa. 
An  excellent  translation  of  a  well-selected  portion  of  these  maxima 
has  recently  appeared  in  English,*  a  very  acceptable  volume  to 
those  who  lack  time  and  opportunity  to  become  students  of  the 
original.  These  reflections  on  life  and  character,  on  literature, 
art  and  science,  contain  the  essence  of  much  of  Goethe's  mature 
thought  on  the  problems  of  humanity.  His  obligations  to  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  to  many  others  may  be  traced ;  but  as  he 
rightly  says,  '^  There  is  nothing  worth  thinking,  but  it  has  been 
thought  before.  We  must  only  try  to  think  it  again."  The 
process  of  thinking-out  makes  all  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  an  echo  which  the  barren  rocks  above  us  may  repeat,  and 
the  concrete  form  of  a  new  coinage  of  thought  stamped  with  the 
effigy  of  genius. 

Our  mental  food  is  so  often  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  made 
dishes,  that  it  forms  a  wholesome  change  to  read  an  author  himself, 
at  first  hand,  rather  than  obscure  the  meaning  with  criticisms  about 
and  about.     Goethe,  though  many-sided  beyond  most  men,  writes 

*  'The  Maxims  and  Reflections  of  Goethe.'  Translated  by  Bailey 
Saunders.    Macmillan  &  Go.    1893. 
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with  the  direotness  of  a  mind  whose  philosophy  consists  mainly  in 
ohsenring  what  we  see  every  day.  Li  touching  upon  the  highest 
problems  of  thought,  he  arriyes  very  quickly  at  the  delimitation 
of  the  attainable.  Many  of  the  maxims  deal  with  this  boundtty 
line. 

"  I  pity  tliose  who  make  much  ado  about  tbe  transitory  nature  of  things, 
and  are  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  earthly  vanity :  are  we  not  bere  to 
make  the  tranaitory  permanent  P  This  we  can  do  only  if  we  know  how  to 
value  both." 

"  In  contemplation,  as  in  action,  we  mnst  distingaish  between  what  may 
be  attained  and  what  is  unattainable.  Without  thiis,  little  can  be  achieved, 
either  in  life  or  in  knowledge." 

**  Every  man  mnst  think  after  his  own  fashion ;  for  on  his  own  path  he 
finds  a  truth,  or  a  kind  of  truth,  which  helps  him  through  life.  But  he 
must  not  give  himself  the  rein;  he  must  control  bimself ;  mere  naked 
instinct  does  not  become  him." 

"  Faith  is  private  capital,  kept  in  one's  own  house.  There  are  public 
savings-banks  and  loan-offices  which  supply  individuals  in  their  day  of 
need;  but  here  the  creditor  quickly  takes  his  interest  for  himself." 

Goethe's  maxims  on  the  conduct  of  life  are  remarkable  for  their 
judicial  balance,  their  tonio  strength,  and  their  fitness  for  erery- 
day  application.    He  says — 

"  How  can  a  man  come  to  know  himself  ?  Never  by  thinking,  but  by 
doing.  Try  to  do  your  duty,  and  you  will  know  at  once  what  you  are 
worth.    But  what  is  your  duty  F    The  claims  of  the  day." 

"A  man  is  really  alive  only  when  he  delights  in  the  good  will  of 
others." 

"  Everything  that  frees  our  spirit  without  giving  us  control  of  ourselvesi 
is  ruinous." 

"Superstition  is  a  part  of  the  very  being  of  humanity;  and  when  we 
fancy  we  are  banishing  it  altogether,  it  takes  refage  in  the  strangest 
nooks  and  comers,  and  then  suddenly  comes  forth  again,  as  soon  as  it 
believes  itself  at  all  safe." 

It  is  the  privilege  of  genius  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  youth  of 
all  time ;  in  some  of  the  following  reflections,  Goethe  shows  us 
how  the  so-called  modern  thought  is  but  the  recurrence  of 
individual  experience,  broadening  out  into  acceptance  by  those  who 
are  followers,  not  leaders. 

'*  That  is  true  Symbolism,  where  the  more  particular  represents  the  more 
general,  not  as  a  dream  or  shade,  but  as  a  vivid,  instantaneous  revelation 
of  the  Inscrutable." 

"  In  the  sphere  of  Natural  Science  let  us  remember  that  we  have  alwajB 
to  deal  with  an  insoluble  problem." 

"  Theories  are  usually  the  over-hasty  efforts  of  an  impatient  nnder- 
atanding  that  would  gladly  be  rid  of  phenomena,  and  so  puts  in  their  place 
picturesi  notions,  nay  often  mere  words." 
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"  First  let  a  man  teach  himself,  and  then  be  will  be  tangbt  bj  otbers.** 

"With  the  growth  of  knowledge  our  ideas  mast  from  time  to  time  be 
organised  afresh.  The  change  takes  place  usually  in  accordance  with  new 
maxims  as  thej  arise,  but  it  always  remains  proTisional/' 

"AtUhorUy.  Man  cannot  exist  without  it,  and  yet  it  brings  in  its  train 
just  as  much  of  error  as  of  truth.  It  perpetuates  one  by  one  things  which 
should  pass  away  one  by  one." 

"Everything  that  we  call  Invention  or  Discovery,  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  serious  exercise  and  activity  of  an  original  feeling  for 
truth,  which,  after  a  long  course  of  silent  cultivation,  suddenly  flashes  out 
into  fruitful  knowledge.  It  is  a  revelation  working  from  within  on  the 
outer  world,  and  lets  a  man  feel  that  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  It 
is  a  synthesis  of  World  and  Mind,  giving  the  most  blessed  assurance  of  the 
eternal  harmony  of  things." 

Monsieur  Caro  *  quotes  a  saying  of  Goethe,  which  is  apposite 
to  this:  *^ L^ esprit  analytique  est  le  sens  de  Tindividualy  V esprit 
synthStiqiie  le  sens  de  VuniverseU  Everything  that  Goethe  has  to 
say  on  science  is  of  special  value.  One  of  the  greatest  physicists 
of  our  day  recently  remarked  that  Goethe's  maxims,  in  their 
original  German,  had  been  a  sort  of  Bible  to  him  for  many  a  long 
year. 

The  highest  testimony  to  Goethe's  position  as  a  thinker  in 
science  is  found  in  Professor  yon  Helmholtz's  remark,  where  the 
latter  says, ''  To  Goethe  belongs  the  great  fame  of  haying  first 
conceiyed  the  leading  ideas  to  which  science  in  those  days  was 
tending,  and  through  which  its  present  form  is  determined."  On 
the  other  hand,  where  mathematical  treatment  of  subjects  was 
required,  he  was  at  fault.  "  Goethe,"  says  Dr.  Tyndall,t  "  erred  in 
seeking  to  engraft  in  his  Farlenlehre  (theory  of  colours)  methods 
altogether  foreign  to  physics,  or  to  the  treatment  of  a  purely 
physical  theme."  Goethe's  attack  on  Newton's  theory  had  always 
been  considered  of  questionable  yalue,  yet  he  himself  ranked  it 
as  the  greatest  intellectual  achieyement  of  his  life.  In  a  conyer- 
sation  with  Eckermann,  he  said,  '*  As  for  what  I  haye  done  as  a 
poet,  I  take  no  pride  in  it  whateyer.  But  that  in  my  century  I 
am  the  only  person  who  knows  the  truth  in  the  difficult  science  of 
colours — of  that  I  say  I  am  not  a  little  proud."  As  Lewes  points 
oat  in  bis  biography  of  Goethe,  that  though  opposed  to  the  mathe- 
matical methods,  necessary  in  physical  research,  yet  his  position 
as  a  thinker  in  scientific  questions  remains  unassailed ;  *'  his  great 
effort  being  to  establish  principles  upon  which  science  could  be 
founded." 

Goethe's  wide  grasp  of  the  physical  researches  of  the  day,  and 

*  '  La  Philosophic  de  Goethe.'    Betme  des  Deua  Mondes,  Nov.  1865. 
t  'New  Fragments.'    Tyndall. 
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his  intense  interest  in  scientific  progress,  was  kept  np  to  the  lasi 
The  weight  of  fourscore  years  had  not  the  effect  of  narrowing  his 
outlook.    There  is  a  well-known  and  very  characteristic  anecdote 
of  him  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  which  may  be  recalled  as  illus- 
trating in  a  few  lines  what  he  was  and  what  he  was  not.    It  was 
the  Ist  of  August,  1830.    The  news  of  the  French  Bevolution  had 
reached  Weimar  that  morning,  and  all  was  commotion.  On  entering 
Gt>ethe's  room,  his  secretary,  M.  Soret,  was  accosted  with  the 
exclamation,  "Now  what  do  you  think  of  this  great  event?" 
•*  A  frightful  story,"  answered  Soret,  "  but  with  such  a  ministry 
what  was  to  be  expected  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Boyal  Family." 
"  We  do  not  appear  to  understand  each  other,"  said  Goethe,  ever 
indifferent  to  politics,  even  when  boiling  up  into  revolution;  "I 
am  speaking  of  the  contest  so  important  for  science  between 
Cuvier  and  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  which  has  come  to  an  open 
rupture  in  the  Academy."    Goethe,  it  must  be  remembered, 
considered  the  question  at  issue  as  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  science.    He  was  greatly  rejoiced  over 
the  fact  that  the  youthful  physicist  St.  Hilaire  had  shown  himself 
so  powerful  an  ally  of  his  own  fixed  idea  of  the  synthetic  manner 
of  looking  at  Nature.  It  was  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  of  Goethe's 
when,  during  this  same  interview  with  his  secretary,  be  ex- 
claimed— 

"  What  is  all  intercourBe  with  Nature,  if  we  merely  occupy  ourselves 
with  individual  material  parts,  and  do  not  feel  the  breath  of  the  spirit 
which  prescribes  to  every  part  its  direction,  and  orders  or  sanctions  eveiy 
deviation  by  means  of  an  inherent  law !  I  have  exerted  myself  in  this 
great  question  for  fifty  years.  At  first  I  was  alone,  then  I  found  support, 
and  now  at  last,  to  my  great  joy,  I  am  surpassed  by  congenial  minds." 

One  of  Goethe's  noblest  traits  of  character  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  he  could  find  a  great  joy  in  being  surpassed  by  congenial 
minds.  Herder,  in  the  honest  conviction  of  a  dissentient  spirit, 
might  say,  as  he  did  say,  that  Goethe's  philosophy  was  repugnant 
to  him — that  it  was  selfish,  ungodly,  and  unsympathetic ;  yet  bq 
great  as  may  have  been  the  extent  of  Goethe's  egoism,  he  stands 
superior  to  all  taint  of  jealousy ;  he  is  content  to  be  outstripped 
in  the  race,  if  only  truth — the  goal  of  man's  efforts — ^be  reached. 
Nor  is  this  virtue  so  common  that  it  may  be  ranked  amongst  the 
qualities  necessary  for  the  making  of  any  decent  character.  I 
can  never  forget  the  sadness  with  which  Faraday  spoke, 
answering  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  moral  greatness  of  a  scientific 
career.    He  replied : — 

"  In  quitting  trade  I  thought  I  had  left  behind  me  all  the  petij  jealousies 
and  meannesses  that  hinder  man's  wellbeing;  but  I  found  myself  raased 
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to  another  sphere,  only  to  encounter  the  same  weaknesses,  the  same  self- 
seeking,  however  exalted  the  inteUect." 

One  of  Goethe's  maxims  sajs^ ''  It  is  all  one  whether  yon  are  of 
high  or  of  humble  origin.  You  will  always  have  to  pay  for  your 
hamanity."  Beyond  most  minds,  Goethe  sees  everything  by  the 
dry  light  of  intellect,  yet  he  writes, "  Against  the  great  superiority 
of  another  there  is  no  remedy  but  love."  Coleridge,  in  the 
'  Table  Talk,'  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Schiller  is  a  thousand 
times  more  hearty  than  Goethe.  The  fact  is,  the  latter  cared 
Dothing  for  the  anonymous  crowd ;  as  M.  Caro  remarks,  "  Powr 
Goethe  Vhumanite  cetaient  ses  Sgaux  dans  chaque  aiecle."  Notwith- 
standing his  aloofness  from  the  multitude,  Goethe's  popularity  in 
Germany  is  maintained  to  the  present  day.  In  the  provincial 
theatres  as  elsewhere,  his  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and  Egmont  are 
amongst  the  chief  favourites  on  the  people's  nights,  when  the 
prices  are  reduced.  This  popularity  is  shared  with  Shakespeare 
and  with  Schiller.  They  take  the  theatre  more  seriously  than 
we  do! 

(?ote,  of  the  Iron  Hand,  and  Egmont  belong  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  Maaims ;  in  the  latter,  Goethe's  culture  has  crystallised 
into  the  purest  ray  serene.  He  gives  therein  the  essence  of  his 
reflections  on  the  experience  of  life  and  the  processes  of  thought. 
How  wisely  he  touches  the  facts  of  modern  existence  and  the 
needs  of  our  day  in  some  of  the  following  remarks : — 

"From  this  time  forward,  if  a  man  does  not  apply  himself  to  some  art 
or  handiwork,  he  will  be  in  a  bad  way.  In  the  rapid  changes  of  the  world, 
knowledge  is  no  longer  a  furtherance;  bj  the  time  a  man  has  taken  note 
of  eveiTthing,  he  has  lost  himself." 

"  Besides,  in  these  days  the  world  forces  universal  culture  upon  us,  and 
80  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  further  about  it.  We  must  appropriate 
some  particular  culture." 

"  Perfection  is  the  measure  of  heaven,  and  the  wish  to  be  perfect  the 
measure  of  men." 

"  It  is  not  language  in  itself  which  is  correct,  or  forcible,  or  elegant,  but 
the  mind  that  is  embodied  in  it." 

"  Women's  society  is  the  element  of  good  manners." 

"The  history  of  knowledge  is  a  great  fugue,  in  which  the  voices  of  the 
nations  one  after  another  emerge." 

"  It  is  much  easier  to  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  mind  taken  up 
with  the  nokost  absolute  error,  than  of  one  which  mirrors  to  itself  half- 
truths." 

*'  One  need  only  grow  old  to  become  gentler  in  one*s  judgments.  I  see 
no  fault  committed  which  I  could  not  have  committed  myself." 

'*  The  truly  wise  ask  what  the  thing  is  in  itself  and  in  relation  to  other 
things,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  use  of  it." 

"  The  best  that  history  gtvfia  us  is  the  enthusiasm  it  arouses." 

*'  1  am  convinced  that  the  Bible  will  always  be  more  beautiful  the  more 
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it  is  onderstood ;  the  more,  that  is,  we  see  and  observe  that  erery  word 
which  we  take  in  a  general  sense  and  apply  specially  to  ourselves,  had, 
under  certain  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  a  peculiar,  special  and 
directly  individual  reference." 

Turning  again  to  Goethe's  antobiography^  a  book  of  perennial 
interest,  one  may  note  how  greatly  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Bible,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally.  In  the  retrospect  of  his 
own  life,  in  reference  to  his  student  days  at  Leipzig,  when  much 
of  the  theological  criticism  of  his  time  was  subversiTe  of  scriptural 
authority,  he  says,  "  As  for  myself,  I  loyed  and  valued  the  Bible ; 
for  almost  to  it  alone  did  I  owe  my  moral  culture,  and  the  eyents, 
the  doctrines,  the  symbols,  the  similes  had  all  impressed  themselyes 
deeply  upon  me,  and  had  influenced  me  in  one  way  or  another." 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  orthodox  cannot  claim  Goethe,  and 
probably  do  not  desire  to  do  so,  for  his  intellect  has  within  itself 
the  principle  of  fermentation ;  but  as  a  spectator  of  the  world's 
history  he  gives  his  testimony.  He  says,  **  It  is  impossible  for 
man  to  go  back  now  that  he  has  once  reached  Christianity,  the 
worship  of  self-denial,  the  sanctity  of  sorrow,  and  the  reverence 
for  what  is  humble."  I  think  it  was  Herder  who  elicited  this 
remark  from  Goethe ;  it  was  certainly  in  the  direction  of  his 
influence,  the  force  of  which  was  never  quite  spent,  though  often 
combated  by  the  author  of  Faust. 

Sir  Thomas  More  said  he  would  never  pin  his  soul  on  another 
man's  back,  words  which  read  as  a  warning  against  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  any  one  thinker,  however  Catholic  he  may  seem  in 
his  wisdom.  Goethe  is  many-sided,  but  not  all-sided.  He  is  an 
excellent  guide  in  the  highways  of  life,  no  one  better,  for  he  is 
neither  a  pessimist  or  a  cynic;  but  he  who  would  retire  into 
solitary  places,  there  to  take  counsel  with  the  silent  and  unseen, 
will  find  no  help  from  any  lesson  taught  by  Gt)ethe.  When  it  is 
borne  in  upon  us  that  life  with  its  unsatisfied  longing,  life  with 
its  trials  and  sorrows,  is  greater  than  art,  then  we  know  that 
Goethe  lacks  completeness  on  the  spiritual  side.  Bacon  says, 
"  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  Adversity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction  and 
the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour."  Goethe,  in  all  his  varied 
experience  of  the  sensuous  world,  never  realised  the  equivalent  ot 
suffering;  judged  by  the  intellect,  the  ideas  involved  therein 
probably  seemed  to  him  little  more  than  the  cant  of  a  sect,  or  the 
fallacious  outcome  of  the  romantic  school.  His  dislike  of 
romanticism  betrayed  him  into  intolerance.  In  one  of  the  Maidin$ 
he  says,  ^'The  classical  is  health,  and  the  romantic,  disease," 
adding  that  *'  the  romantic  is  fallen  into  its  own  abysm." 
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Banke,  the  historian,  asserts  that  the  romantic  tendencies  of 
literary  thought  are  essentially  Germanic,  protestant  and  freedom- 
loying;  and  happily  illustrates  his  meaning  where  he  says, 
B  ''SbJcespeare  places  the  whole  matter  and  spirit  o£  the  romantic 
before  our  eyes,  in  forms  of  imperishable  beauty ;  the  free  and 
Bpontaneous  ofispring  of.  a  mind  to  whid?' antiquity  and  history 
were  but  ministering  seryants."  Even  Goethe,  when  for  the 
moment  he  can  forget  his  partisanship  of  the  classical,  is  warm  in 
acknowledging  his  vast  obligations  to  Shakespeare.  In  his  auto- 
biography, he  speaks  of ''  Our  father  and  instructor,  Shakespeare.'' 
Alluding  to  the  immense  influence  of  Wieland's  prose  translation, 
he  says,  *'  There  are  Bible-firm  men,  so  we,  the  youth  of  the  time, 
made  ourselves  firm  in  Shakespeare."  There  is  much  acumen  in  the 
remark  which  follows,  '^  I  revere  the  rhythm  as  well  as  the  rhyme, 
by  which  poetry  first  becomes  poetry ;  but  that  which  is  r^y, 
deeply,  and  fundamentally  effective,  that  which  is  really  permanent 
and  furthering,  is  that  which  remains  of  the  poet  when  he  is 
translated  into  prose."  This  reminds  me  of  Crabb  Bobinson's 
remark  that  *' Wordsworth's  poems,  stripped  of  their  poetry, 
leave  the  naked  prose  of  wisdom."  But  all  said  and  done,  the 
analysis  of  poetry  by  deposition  into  prose  can  never  be  a 
complete  test ;  the  symbolism,  the  divine  essence,  the  aroma,  is 
not  to  be  weighed  in  any  chemist's  scales.  Abt  Yogler,  whose 
music  is  transfused  into  poetry  by  Browning,  says — 

"Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear. 

Each  sufferer  sajs  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe: 
But  €k>d  has  a  few  of  us  whom  He  whispers  in  the  ear; 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome:  'tis  we  mnsicians  know." 

This  imponderable  something,  this  golden  truth,  that  is  over 
nsy  unsought;  this  star  of  our  life  which  hath  elsewhere  its 
settmg,  belongs  in  essence  and  visibility  to  the  romantic  school 
The  severe  and  necessary  codification  of  thought  and  phenomena 
is  the  task  of  the  classical.  The  triumphs  of  which  school  are  to  be 
traced  principally  to  the  Latin  races,  or  to  those  who,  like  Goethe, 
are  of  mental  affinity  with  them.  Not  only  does  tolerance 
require  freedom  for  every  man's  speech  after  his  own  fashion,  but 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that  conflict  of  opinion  is  a  condition  of 
the  world's  health. 

Amongst  the  reflections,  in  this  interesting  volume  of  Gtoethe's 
Maxims,  the  following  remarks  occur,  which  treat  this  whole 
question  with  lucidity  and  judicial  faimes&    He  says : — 

**  The  conflict  of  the  old,  the  existing,  the  continning,  with  development, 
improyement,  and  reform,  is  always  the  same.    Order  of  every  kind  turns 
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at  last  to  pedantry,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  one,  people  destroy  the  other; 
and  so  it  goes  on  for  a  while,  until  people  perceiye  that  order  must  he 
established  anew.  Olassicism  and  Romanticism ;  close  corporations  and 
freedom  of  trade ;  the  maintenance  of  large  estates  and  the  division  of 
the  land — ^it  is  always  the  same  conflict  which  ends  by  producing  a  new 
one.  The  best  policy  of  those  in  power  would  be  so  to  moderate  this 
conflict  as  to  let  it  right  itself  without  the  destruction  of  either  element. 
Bat  this  has  not  been  granted  to  men,  and  it  seems  not  to  be  the  will 
of  God." 

In  his  aphorisms  on  Nature,  we  find  Goethe  more  in  bis  character 
of  poet  than  elsewhere  in  this  yolnme.  He  forgets  his  own  partisan- 
ship for  the  classical,  where  he  says,  *^  Nature  rejoices  in  illosion. 
If  a  man  destroys  this  in  himself,  she  punishes  him  like  the  hardest 
tyrant."    In  brotherhood  of  spirit  with  Shelley,  Goethe  writes— 

"  Only  through  love  can  we  come  near  Nature.  She  puts  gulfs  between 
all  things,  and  all  things  try  to  be  interfused.  She  isolates  eyerything, 
tiiat  she  may  draw  everything  together." 

Whether  treating  of  science,  of  life,  or  of  literatnre,  Goethe,  in 
this  delightful  volame,  seems  to  give  to  each  individual  the  truth 
he  seeks,  so  varied  are  the  sources  of  thought  which  have  produced 
and  give  their  special  value  to  the  maxims. 
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By  MAARTBN  MAARTBNS, 

Author  of  'The  Sin  op  Joost  Avblingh/  *An  Old  Maid's  Love/ 
*  God's  Fool/  *A  Question  of  Taste.' 


"  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less." 

Chapteb  XXXIX. 

honest  hearts. 

The  Chalkhoiise  Farm  was  sinkiDg  to  sleep  under  the  dying  day. 
Across  its  low  brown  roof  the  massive  shadows  broadened, 
seeming  to  pnll  down  the  heavy  thatch,  like  a  night-cap,  over 
little  windows  that  blinked  drowsily,  black  against  the  fading 
light.  The  few  gannt  beeches  which  overtopped  the  prostrate 
building  stretched  ont  their  straggling  arms  to  Heaven,  in  appeal 
for  a  covering  too  long  withheld.  Heaven  answered  by  dropping 
its  clonds  among  them  and  gradually  wiping  them  ont  of  sight. 
In  the  red-brick  courtyard,  between  the  bakehonse  and  the 
liying-honse,  a  belated  chicken  was  nervously  over-doing  its 
snpper,  if  meals  can  be  distinguished  in  a  chicken's  twelve  hours' 
uninterrupted  feed.  A  brown  mongrel  lay  by  the  door  and, 
occasionally  opening  one  eye,  stared  vaguely  at  the  four  poles  of 
the  empty  hay-stack.  Over  the  whole  landscape  hung  a  gloomy 
calm.  The  gloom,  not  the  cahn,  hung  over  Lise,  who  stood 
waiting  by  the  long  white  fence  which  separates  iJie  farmyard 
from  the  high-road. 

Her  mother  came  out  into  the  twilight  with  a  bright  blue- 
milk-pail.  ''He'll  know  soon  enough,  child,"  she  said.  ''You 
needn't  be  in  a  hurry  to  tell  him." 

"  Don't,  mother,"  said  the  girl.  Young  people  have  no  taste 
for  irony.    Lovers  least  of  all. 

"But  of  course  your  father  knows  best,"  continued  Vrouw 
Driest,  and  disappeared  through  the  low  door,  muttering.  Hardly 
an  hour  went  by  but  Lise  heard  those  words  from  her  mother's 
lips.  They  were  the  farm-wife's  all-sufficient  solace  among  the 
misfortunes  and  failures  of  life.  She  forgot  them  when  anything 
turned  out  well. 

VOL.  xcix.  2  F 
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There  had  been  a  time  when  Lise  had  occasionally  answered : 

**  But,  mother,  it  was  you  that  said "    "  Hush,  child,  how  can 

you  be  so  headstrong !    Of  course  your  father  knows,  though  I 
should  not  have  sold  that  cow." 

"  She  is  oyer-anxious  to  tell  him,"  repeated  Yrouw  Driest  as  she 
returned  to  the  farm-kitchen.  Peasants  always  communicate  a 
thought  to  a  number  of  people  in  succession.  ''  I  tell  her  he  will 
hear  it  soon  enough,"  she  added,  bending  oyer  the  pot  which 
simmered  on  the  fire.  The  husband,  a  ponderous,  slow-smokmg 
man,  whose  very  arm,  where  it  lay  inert  on  the  table,  was  heayy 
with  depression,  never  even  moved  in  reply. 

''I  always  thought  it  would  come  to  this,"  said  the  wife, 
bustling  about  the  kitchen.  How  often  had  she  not  declared  that 
no  power  on  earth  would  drag  her  to  the  Castle  ?  But  Driest, 
who  had  earned  a  quiet  life  by  playing  scape-goat,  could  not 
refuse  the  role  to-day,  when  on  the  point  of  being  hunted  into  the 
wilderness. 

"  There's  the  chaise,"  said  the  wife  presently,  and  went  to  the 
door.  '^  He's  sold  the  filly,"  she  added,  and  turned  away  again. 
'^  Let  them  do  their  kissiug  and  nonsense  alone,"  she  thought,  and 
cast  a  sad  smile  across  at  her  husband's  bent  head. 

'"Thys,"  said  the  girl,  at  the  gate,  in  the  twilight.  ''It  has 
come.  Dievert  told  father  this  morning.  The  lease  is  not  goin^ 
to  be  renewed." 

The  young  man  checked  his  horse  with  a  jerk,  and,  falluig 
back,  from  the  shock,  in  the  light  wooden  chaise,  he  swore  alond 
at  Count  Bexelaer. 

The  girl  said  no  more,  walking  beside  the  horse,  as  her  lover 
slowly  guided  him  into  the  stably.  He  also  spoke  very  litUe, 
unharnessing,  while  she  helped  him,  and  beginning  to  whistle 
meditatively  as  he  shook  out  the  straw.  Presently  she  caught  up 
a  pitcher  and,  perhaps  as  an  apology  for  her  ill-tidings,  went  to 
fill  it  at  the  well.  Without  a  word  of  thanks  to  interrupt  his 
whistling,  he  took  it  from  her,  but  as  they  crossed  the  courtyard 
together  he  said :  "  This  will  put  off  our  marriage,  Lise,  till  the 
Lord  knows  when."  ^'Mother  doesn't  understand  about  my 
wanting  to  toll  you,"  answered  Lise,  *'but  it  didn't  seem  like 
knowing  till  both  of  us  knew."  He  did  not  ask  her  to  explain 
her  meaning,  though  perhaps  he  hardly  understood  it.  ''Poor 
mother,"  he  said,  and  they  passed  into  the  kitchen,  where  the 
meal  lay  spread  beneath  the  dismal  lamp. 

"  Well,  Thys  ?  "  said  the  farmer,  moving  at  last  from  his  stolid 
despair.  "I've  done  well,"  replied  Thys,  and,  even  at  this 
moment,  a  note  of  triumph  penetrated  his  voice.    He  had  been 
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away  for  tliree  days,  to  the  great  Easter  horse-fair  at  Utrecht. 
"There  were  French  traders.  These  Frenchmen  pay  well." 
His  nnole — ^he  called  him  '^father" — nodded  solemn  approral, 
and  said  "  Good."    That  is  a  great  deal  for  a  farmer. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  supper  in  silence,  till  the  mother  began : 
^'The  family  are  back,  Thys.    They  arrived  on  the  day  yon  left." 

"Did  they?"  said  Thys.  His  heart  was  heavy,  bnt  he  cut 
himself  an  enormous  chunk  of  bread. 

"Tes,  and  I  think  the  old  Heer  might  have  come  to  see  us. 
But  no  doubt  your  father  knows." 

The  old  man  looked  straight  across  into  his  foster-son's  eyes. 
"  Lise  has  told  you,"  he  said.    Thys  nodded,  with  his  mouth  full. 

"  It's  worse  for  you,  boy.    Mother  and  I  are  old." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  father,"  broke  in  his  spouse.  *^  I  hope  to 
make  butter  yet  for  twenty  years,  please  God." 

"And  where'U  you  make  it?"  said  the  farmer. 

After  that  a  thoughtful  silence  fell  upon  the  little  company, 
not  even  broken  when  the  Baron  van  Bexelaer  suddenly  stood  in 
their  midst.  They  shuffled  awkwardly  to  their  feet,  in  a 
movement  of  general  embarrassment,  around  the  half-finished 
meal. 

"  Can  you  let  me  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  Vrouw  Driest  ? "  said 
the  Baron,  with  extended  hand. 

The  woman  was  a  sour-visaged  woman,  but,  at  this  mark  of 
condescension,  her  expression  grew  positively  fierce  with  emotion. 
She  had  lived  all  her  life  at  Deynum ;  the  Baron,  to  her,  was 
still  sovereignty  personified.  She  hurried  into  her  parlour  to  get 
one  of  her  grandmother's  eleven  Japanese  cups.  Alas  that  there 
should  be  eleven !    Had  not  Yrouw  Driest's  sister-in-law,  on  the 

occasion  of  Lise's  birth,  in  dusting There  is  an  old  saying,  by 

one  who  knew,  about  "  renovare  dolorem."  The  sister-in-law  is 
still  ashamed. 

There  was  a  moment's  interruption  of  washing  and  wiping. 
"No  one  that  we  know  of  has  ever  used  this  cup  before. 
Mynheer,"  said  the  farmer's  wife  with  pardonable  pride,  as  she 
placed  the  bit  of  blue  china  before  the  Baron.  "You  and  I, 
Driest,"  began  that  gentleman,  abruptly,  "are  companions  in 
misfortune.  But  I  want  to  think  that  yours  is  preventibla  Can 
nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  what  I  say,"  remarked  the  wife. 

"You  should  have  said  it  sooner  then,"  retorted  the  farmer, 
taming  angrily  upon  her.  "  If  the  Count  says  '  Go,'  landheer,  go 
we  must." 

''But  need  he  say  it?    Don't  think  I  don't  love  you  for  what 
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yonVe  done."  He  held  ont  his  hand,  which  the  slow  &nner  took 
deferentially*  "  There,  now  that's  settled,  I  want  yon  to  do  me 
another  faronr,  the  next  best.  I  want  yon  to  go  up  to  the  Castle 
and  see  the  Count  yonrself." 

'^  Neyer.  We  need  no  Counts  here/'  bnrst  in  the  wife.  Then 
she  pursed  up  her  lips  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  Baron's  cup. 
Thys  had  moyed  his  long  legs  under  the  table.  Lise  signed  to 
him  to  keep  stilL 

"  It's  no  use,"  continued  the  Baron.  "  We  poor  people  must 
bend  or  break.    I'm  broken.    You'd  better  bend." 

*'  We  did  it  for  the  best,"  said  Driest,  a  little  sore. 

It  was  this  yery  soreness  the  Baron  dreaded.  He  was  not  a 
diplomatist,  but  he  was  reeolyed  to  saye  these  poor  people. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said.  *'  If  the  Count  renews,  you'll  go  up  and 
thank  him.    Eh  ?  "    He  turned  to  the  wife. 

''  The  farmer  knows  best,  landheer,"  replied  that  lady  promptly. 
She  was  a  diplomatist. 

''He's  a  thief,"  said  the  fiarmer  slowly.  ''He's  no  Bexelaex. 
D him." 

"  Father  1"  cried  Lise. 

"  Ay,  '  father ' !  What's  the  likes  of  him  to  come  among  tbe 
likes  of  us  ?  As  soon  haye  some  false  stock  of  my  grand-unde's 
breeding — ^he  was  a  wild  chap  and  went  to  Town  for  a  hair- 
dresser— setting  up  at  the  Chalkhouse  Farm  as  a  Driest ! " 

Music  as  all  this  might  be  to  the  Baron's  ears,  he  saw  the 
danger  of  it.  "  And  who  knows  what  vnll  happen  at  the  Chalk- 
house  Farm,"  he  said,  coming  round  quickly  to  the  practical  side, 
"  when  you  are  no  longer  master  here  ?  "  Vrouw  Driest  heayed  a 
notable  sigh. 

"  I  don't  care  to  be,"  replied  the  farmer,  doggedly,  "  not  under 
the  new  lord.  Deynum  isn't  Deynum  with  a  G-ueux  at  the 
Castle.  The  Bexelaers  haye  gone,  and  they  were  here  longer 
than  we  by  a  matter  of  many  hundred  years.  We  can  go  where 
Mynheer  the  Baron's  gone.  It  isn't  so  far  as  America,  I  suppose. 
Eh,  Vrouw?" 

"  We'ye  come  back  to  remain,"  said  the  Baron  huskily,  moved 
to  the  yery  bottom  of  his  heart.  "I  can't  liye  anywhere  else, 
Driest,  nor  can  the  Baroness.  Now,  how  about  you?  Don't 
deceiye  yourself,  my  good,  faithful  friend.  Old  clodhoppers  can't 
breathe  on  any  clod  but  their  own/'  He  wayed  his  hand  to  them 
all,  and  hurried  away.  The  farmer  brought  down  his  enormous 
fist  on  the  table  with  a  crash  that  set  all  the  dishes  dancing. 
Thys  smiled  sayagely.  Vrouw  Driest  caught  up  her  grand- 
mother's cup,  and  laid  it  in  her  lap. 
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The  Baron,  slowly  retarning  homewardSi  halted  for  a  moment 
i!pon  the  little  yillage-green.  At  this  hour  the  place  was  quite 
deserted,  bnt  in  the  darkness  yon  conld  trace  the  shapes  of  the 
Church  and  School,  and  other  few  buildings  scattered  around. 
That  light  yonder  was  Job  Henniks'  I  There  the  cronies  of  the 
village  were  doubtless  assembled,  discussing  the  old  lord  and 
the  new. 

*'  Mynheer  yan  Bexelaer,  might  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment  ?  " 
said  a  polite  Toice,  which  he  did  not  recognise,  at  his  side.  He 
tamed.  **  They  told  me  at  the  priest's  you  would  be  coming  this 
way.  I  am  John  Borck.  It  is,  unfortunately,  many  years  since 
we  met" 

''It  is,"  said  the  Baron  stiffly,  to  his  wife's  old  antagonist. 
They  widked  along  the  road,  side  by  side,  the  Baron  painfully 
expectant. 

"  The  matter  is  purely  one  of  business,"  began  the  Lord  ot 
Sollingen,  stammering  out  the  central  thought  of  his  preyiously 
prepared  speeches,  ''and  it  is  always  best,  I  think,  to  transact 
business  personally.  I — I — if  I  understand  rightly,  there  are 
some  objects  from  the  Castle  you  wish  to  do  away  with.  If  I  am 
mistaken,  I  beg  pardon." 

"  I  have  decided  nothing  as  yet,"  said  Baron  Bexelaer,  not  in  a 
pleasant  tone  of  voice. 

''Still,  supposing  you  should  resolre  to — I  understood  from 
Ceoile  Borck,  who  is  staying — look  here,  Bexelaer,  we  used  to 
know  each  other  well  enough  once.  I  don't  want  to  do  you  a 
fayour.  Not  I ;  I  want  you  to  do  me  one.  Tou  know  I'm  a 
great  man  for  antiquities  and  family-histories  " — ^Baron  Bexelaer 
knew  nothing  of  the  kind — ''now  what's  the  use  of  selling 
portraits,  for  instance,  to  brokers?  The  Bexelaers  and  the 
Borcks  haye  been  closely  connected  in  the  centuries  when  nobody 
differed  about  religion,  and  a  lot  of  your  belongings  must  be  of 
especial  yalue  to  us.  Now,  why  shouldn't  you  sell  them  to  me, 
as  I  want  them?  If  you  like,  we  could  easily  make  out  an 
agreement,  that,  in  the  next  twenty  years,  you  or  your  daughter 
could  take  them  back — at  the  same  price.  I  think  that  would  be 
&ir.  Or  the  same  price  and  four  per  cent,  interest.  Yes,  that 
would  be  fairer."  This  last  inspiration  came  to  John  Borck  in 
the  moment  of  speaking  and  hugely  delighted  him. 

"It  can't  be,  Borck,"  said  the  Baron,  in  an  unsteady  yoice,  now. 
**Por  one  thing,  my  wife  wouldn't  like  it." 

"Nor  would  mine,"  rose  to  honest  John  Borck's  lips,  but  he 
checked  the  words.  "It  is  merely  a  business  transaction,"  he 
repeated. 
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"  Neyerthelesd,  I  am  moet  deeply  grateful  for  yonr  generous 
oflfer  " — ^Baron  Borck  would  haye  interrupted — "  No,  no,  do  not 
tbink  I  cannot  comprehend.  Yonr  kindness  eren  emboldens 
me,  while  refusing  one  serrice,  to  ask  for  another.  Will  yon 
let  me?" 

'*  What  is  it  ?  "  queried  cautious  John  Borck. 

"  There  is  a  man  here,  one  of  my  old  farmers,  who  cannot  get 
on  under  the  new  regime.  He  is  a  good  man ;  the  question  is 
a — a  personal  one,  regarding  myself.  It  is  Driest,  of  the  Ghalk- 
house,  which  you  have  long  wanted  to  buy.  If  yon  had  a  farm 
for  him,  on  the  other  side  of  Bollingen,  I — I  shonld  look  upcm  it 
as  a  great  kindness  to  myself." 

''I  shall  bear  it  in  mind,"  said  Borck.  They  had  reached  the 
Parsonage.  "Permit  me  one  question  in  parting,"  continued 
the  Lord  of  Bollingen.  ''  If  you  sell  these  things  to  stranger?, 
how  will  you  prevent  Count  Bexelaer's  ultimately  acquiring 
them?" 

And  now  it  will  seem  incredible  to  those  who  lire  in  Eoopstad 
and  are  wide-awake  that  this  sleepy,  single-thoughtod  country- 
gentleman  had  never  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  danger. 

"Bemember  what  happened  about  the  Castle.  That  was  a 
dirty  trick,  I  thought.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  Bexelaers, 
more  than  you  think.  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  call  on  the  people. 
But  my  cousin,  you  remember,  married  the  brother." 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  to  know,"  said  the  Baron. 

"  Perhaps  I  know  it.  I  know  about  the  *  k  *  in  their  name,  for 
instance.  Ah,  you  didn't  expect  that,  did  you  ?  I  told  you  I 
was  a  bit  of  an  antiquary.  Now,  to  a  great  many  people,  that 
'  k '  wouldn't  matter  a  brass  cent ;  it  does  to  you  and  me,  because 
we  are  old  fogies.  The  old  fogies  ought  to  stick  together  in  this 
brand-new  day.  You  can  take  time  to  consider  my  proposal.  I 
am  in  no  hurry.    Good  night." 

"  Good  night  and  God  bless  you,  John  Borck,"  said  the  Baron 
van  Bexelaer.  Here  was  a  kind  word  from  one  of  his  own  class  at 
last. 

The  Lord  of  Bollingen  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nobles  in  the  country.  He  was  a  strange  quiet  man,  of 
strong  idiosyncrasy,  who  allowed  his  wife  to  do  whatever  she 
chose,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  did  not  want  her  to 
do  it.  When  his  young  cousin  C^cile,  who  scarcely  knew  her 
mighty  kinsman,  had  penetrated  into  his  room  that  morning  with 
much  fear  and  trembling,  he  had  first  been  taken  by  surprise, 
then  interested,  then  greatly  pleased.  He  was  an  aristocrat 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  therefore  a  just  man  as  well  as  a  proud. 
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It  is  only  yonr  nine-tenths  aristocrat  wlio  is  prejudiced  beyond 
the  limits  of  justice. 

"Yon  are  right,  C^cile,"  had  said  Baron  John  Borck. 


Chapter  XL. 

OF  SOME  THAT  BBTUBNED  TO  DEYNUM  AND  SOME  THAT  DEPARTED 

THENCE. 

As  spring  went  slowly  deepening  into  summer — the  process  takes 
a  long  time  in  our  Northern  region  I — the  Countess  Margherita's 
heart  began  to  soften  a  little  towards  Deynum.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  cold  heart ;  it  was  a  warm  heart  benumbed.  From  her 
new  conseryatory — the  excrescence — she  would  sadly  watch  the 
sun  in  his  daily  struggles  to  climb  higher  behind  the  gaunt  ram- 
part of  distant  trees,  and  when  suddenly,  one  pale  morning,  the 
grim  wall  stood  coloured  oyer  with  a  faint  shimmer  of  silyer-green 
promise,  she  screamed  aloud  to  Laissa,  and  went  dancing  away 
among  her  plants,  like  a  butterfly,  with  all  the  parrots  yelling 
and  all  the  dogs  wildly  capering  around  her.  Count  Hilarius,  who 
seldom  took  any  notice  of  her  ^'  extrayagances,"  looked  in  at  the 
door.  "  What  now  ?  "  he  inquired,  as  she  whirled  past  him,  holding 
the  furiously-barking  Florizel  triumphantly  aloft.  ^^  It  is  spring ! " 
she  cried  back  at  him.  "  Summer  is  coming,  yov/r  summer,  the 
pale  one,  the  second-best !  Houp-la,  Amarinda,  ma  belle  !  "  "  Oh 
Printemps,  6  mon  roi,  que  f  adore  !  Oh  Printerups  qui — qui — qui 
— 6  Flore!  Go  away,  Ilario;  I  cannot  compose  while  you  are 
by ! "    Count  Hilarius  most  willingly  went  away. 

*^  Laissa,"  said  the  Countess,  stopping  out  of  breath,  ''  I  haye 
often  thought  during  the  last  long  months  that  purgatory  must 
be  Uke  this,  all  blacL  If  only  it  gets  a  Uttle  greener, — a  little 
greener  I " 

*^  You  did  not  like  it  any  better  when  it  was  white,"  replied 
Liossa. 

"  And  you  then  ?  "  cried  Margherita  impatiently. 

"  Ah,  M'am  Eita," — the  mulatto  shiyered — "  You  speak  of  pur- 
gatory ;  it  is  hell.  Paradise  is  flaming-hot.  Hell  is,  Uke  Holland, 
eotd." 

At  the  Hague  things  had  been  different.  In  a  city  the  seasons 
do  not  change ;  only  the  temperature  changes.  And  the  Countess 
Bexelaer's  temperature  had  been  regulated  by  the  heating- 
apparatus. 

The  great  eyent  of  the  season  had  been  the  return  of  the  old 
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family.  It  was  reported  in  the  Tillage  that  Count  Eexelaer,  when 
told^  had  grown  white  with  rage,  and  had  sworn  by  high  and  low 
that  snoh  a  thing  should  never  be.  Yet  he  could  not  prevent  it, 
albeit  all  Deynum  was  his.  In  bygone  days  Father  Bolbius  had 
obtained  from  the  Baron  a  life-long  lease,  at  a  nominal  rent,  of 
the  house  he  still  occupied,  with  the  right  to  under-let.  The 
Father  now  immediately  availed  himself  of  this  privilege,  and  the 
Baroness  reaped  the  reward  of  her  early  bounties  to  the  Church. 
The  old  man  appeared  before  Veronica  one  Sunday  morning,  after 
mass,  in  the  full  pomp  of  his  sacerdotal  robes*  "  We  are  going  to 
occupy  the  house  by  the  Church,"  he  8aid«  "  The  long  walk  is 
too  much  for  me."    Veronica  bent  her  head,  with  a  snort 

When  Dievert  brought  the  Count  the  few  florins  of  the  house- 
rent,  that  great  personage  screamed  out  that  it  was  a  conspiracy, 
and  he  would  have  the  law  of  the  lot.  But  he  left  his  new  tenants 
in  peace,  nevertheless;  his  sister-in-law  had  dropped  him  a  hint. 

He  scowled  fiercely,  with  averted  face,  the  first  time  he  met  the 
Baroness  and  Wendela  in  the  village.  But  Margherita,  venturing 
out  in  a  close-carriage,  passed  an  old-fashioned  gentleman  who 
made  her  an  old-fashioned  bow.  She  was  charmed  by  his  manner 
and  said  so  at  dinner,  and  regretted  that  circumstances  prevented 
their  knowing  their  cousins.  ^'  What  do  you  think.  Chevalier  ?  " 
''Madame,''  responded  the  gallant  de  Souza,  ''I  never  disagree 
with  your  excellent  judgment,"  and  Count  Eexelaer  understood 
that  his  son's  tutor  had  just  given  him  a  lesson  in  manners. 

The  various  grandees  of  the  neighbourhood  hastened  to  call  at 
the  quondam  Parsonage,  and  showed  themselves  anxious  to  imply 
all  permissible  admiration  of  the  comfort  the  Baroness  had  con- 
jured up  around  her.  It  was  impossible  for  a  room  to  look  poor 
which  the  Baroness  van  Eexelaer  inhabited,  and  everyone  declared 
that  the  Villa — "  Villa,"  if  you  like,  but  the  Baroness  preferred 
"  Farmhouse " — was  really  a  delightful  old  place.  As  indeed  it 
was;  numberless  souvenirs  and  personal  treasures  lay  scattered 
over  the  half-furnished  rooms,  and  Gustavo  looked  after  these 
relics  of  the  past — Gustavo,  who  had  returned  to  the  family  from 
an  enforced  retirement,  during  their  Pension-life,  in  the  house  of 
a  sister,  whose  many  shiftless  children  had  worried  his  neat  mind 
into  despair.  Such  of  the  heirlooms  as  still  possessed  any  market 
value  had  been  sold ;  the  rest  Mynheer  van  Eexelaer  had  ultimately 
ceded  to  Baron  Borck.  The  latter  gentleman  would  have  brought 
his  recalcitrant  wife  to  visit  the  Baroness  but  that  he  dreaded  to 
patronise  in  misfortune.  Everyone  else  came,  however,  except 
the  rich  Amsterdam  bankers,  who  forgot. 
There  was  money  enough  now  for  simple  wants,  and  freedom 
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from  anxiety.  The  flEtmily  sabsisted  on  the  annual  payment  from 
**  The  Lady's  Dole/'  and  a  remnant  of  the  Baroness's  little  fortune. 
Wendela  resumed  her  lessons  with  the  village  schoolmaster.  They 
could  not  make  out  whether  she  was  glad  to  be  back  or  not,  "  I 
like  the  lessons,"  she  said. 

Earon  Borck  intimated  to  Mynheer  van  Bexelaer  that  the 
Connt  ''woald  have  no  objection"  to  the  family's  occasionally 
walking  in  the  parL  He  had  asked  him.  Baron  Borck  was  a 
Yory  inflaential  man.  Mynheer  yan  Bexelaer  receiyed  the  inti- 
mation with  thanks,  but  did  not  ayail  himself  of  the  permission. 
He  walked  out  among  the  yillagers,  who  stood  aloof,  deferentiali 
but  awkward ;  his  sole  pleasures  were  a  game  with  the  Father  or 
a  chat  at  the  Chalkhouse  Farm. 

For  the  Driests  were  still  at  the  Chalkhouse  Farm,  and  likely 
to  remain  there.  It  had  happened  on  this  wise.  One  evening 
Thyshad  returned  home  from  the  village  with  the  news  that 
there  were  to  be  flags  and  fireworks  next  week  on  the  occasion  of 
Coont  Bexelaer's  birthday,  and  a  state-visit  of  congratulation  from 
the  Commune. 

''We  shall  soon  be  quit  of  all  that,"  said  the  farmer  roughly. 
*'Vm  well-nigh  through  with  Baron  Borck's  steward." 

Thys  went  and  drew  off  his  heavy  boots  in  the  passage.  Then, 
returning  to  the  great  blue-tiled  fireplace  which  takes  up  one 
whole  side  of  the  kitchen,  he  stationed  himself  behind  his  foster- 
father's  chair.  "Well,  I'll  say  it,"  he  began  aloud,  "I've  talked 
ifc  over  with  Lise,  and  she  says  I'd  better.  Look  here,  father, 
BOW  the  Baron's  back  in  Deynum,  how  about  Jaap  Hakkert  and 
Job  Henniks  and  the  rest  ?  " 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  replied  old  Driest.  " Speak  out, 
Thys.    And  come  round  from  behind  my  chair." 

But  this  latter  command  Thys — the  great,  long  lout — preferred 
to  ignore.  "  He'll  be  lonely  here,  will  the  Baron,"  said  Thys 
boldly,  "and  he'll  want  Isomeone  to  speak  up  for  him,  now. 
father,  I'm  thinking :  as  the  Baron's  come  back,  it  won't  do  for 
OS  to  run  away." 

"You  should  have  thought  that  six  months  sooner,  then,"  cried 
the  exasperated  farmer,  bounding  in  his  ample  arm-chair.  "G-et 
to  your  work,  Thys,  and  leave  thinking  to  clearer  heads  than 
jours." 

The  young  fellow  was  slinking  away  obediently,  but  his  uncle 
still  called  after  him :  "  And  you  say  that  Lise's  thoughts  are  as 
wise  as  yours?" 

"Lise  fancied  I  might  be  right,  father." 

"  *  Fancied.'    Is  that  the  way  you  young  ones  love  each  other  ? 
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Hey,  there  she  is — the  hussy ! " — for  Lise  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, bearing  a  steaming  tub — "and  how  about  your  mother? 
Does  she  also  '  fancy  you  might  be  right '  ?  " 

"Ob,  mother  knows  you  are^  father,"  said  the  girl  demurely, 
and  she  added,  when  her  loyer  had  left  the  room :  "  So  yon  see 
we  are  all  four  agreed." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Farmer  Driest  went  up  to  the  CasUe 
and  had  an  interriew  with  the  Count.  He  came  back  and  said  he 
would  rather  not  speak  of  the  Count,  nor  of  the  interyiew.  He 
did  not  understand  the  new  Squire,  he  said.  Being  only  a  farmer, 
he  could  not  know  that  even  a  great  noble  has  sometimes,  in  little 
things,  to  do  as  his  neighbours  want  him  to.  "  You  haye  behayed 
most  disgracefully,"  CoDut  Bexelaer  had  said.  "  You  can  stay  ou 
at  the  farm.     Good-day." 

"  They  are  winning  their  yray  to  the  widest  popularity,"  Mey- 
rouw  Bexelaer-Borck  informed  her  mother.  ^*  Mina  Borck  says 
so,  and  she  is  the  best  person  to  know.  Hilarius  pays  for  a  Pro- 
testant parson,  who  is  to  be  inducted  next  autumn,  though  I  fear 
he  is  somewhat  lukewarm  in  the  face  of  papistical  presomption. 
As  for  poor  Margherita,  with  her  painful  antecedents,  dear  Hina 
lends  her  excellent  books,  but  I  warn  her  it  will  proye  not  the 
slightest  use." 

"  Mina  'Borck  is  a  fool,  and  so  you  may  tell  her,"  replied  the  iras- 
cible Dowager.—"  I ! "  thought  Mevrouw  Elizabeth. — "  If  Hilarius 
intends  to  stand  for  the  States  Proyincial  in  the  Conseryatiye 
nterest,  he  cannot  afford  to  make  trouble  with  the  Catholics." 

''But,  mamma,  ought  that  thought  to  deter  him?" 

The  old  Baroness  grinned  at  her  daughter  with  a  full  display 
of  her  pearly  teeth. 

"  Especially,  mamma,  as  the  Liberal  Majority  is  oyerwhelHiing, 
in  any  case.    John  Borck  sees  to  that." 

"  Majority  or  not,  Bexelaer  has  his  way  to  make  at  Court,  and 
he  must  ayoid  all  complications.  He  is  a  yery  cleyer  man;  I 
admire  him  exceedingly,  in  spite  of  his  neryous  ways.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  died  an  '  Excellency.'  He  is  worth  two  of  your 
husband,  Eliza,  as  far  as  brains  go." 

''  He  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  my  husband ! "  cried  Meyrouw 
Elizabeth  indignantly,  forgetting,  for  a  moment,  her  awe  of  the 
hooked  nose  and  chin,  ''  neither  in  looks,  nor  in  temper,  nor  in 
manners,  nor  in  anything !  His  brains  are  just  merely  his  wife'n 
money  that  was  scraped  together  out  yonder,  selling " 

'*  Well,  I  only  said  he  had  enough,"  interrupted  the  Dowager 
impatiently.  ''  And  how  about  the  police-summons  ?  Is  that  little 
difficulty  not  yet  out  of  the  world  ?  " 
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''No>  indeed.  Simmans  purposely  keeps  the  tiling  going.  I 
am  certain  he  does  it  on  purpose.  He  has  been  down  there 
three  seyeral  times,  to  examine  her,  as  he  says.    It  is  absurd." 

"  Is  that  your  word  ?  "  said  the  fierce  old  Dowager.  "  I  should 
haye  selected  another." 

It  was  quite  true  that  Simmans,  the  young  functionary  with 
the  sleepy  stare,  had  been  very  often  to  Deynum.  He  lounged 
about  the  Castle  and  grounds,  and  sometimes  was  momentarily 
amiable  to  Jane,  if  she  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  house.  That 
young  lady  ignored  him  or,  suddenly  awakeniog  to  his  presence^ 
endeavoured  to  make  him  conversationally  ridiculous.  With  poor 
success,  for  he  had  a  habit  of  lazily  falling  on  his  feet. 

Mevrouw  Bexelaer-Borck  was  much  pained  by  her  daughter's 
bdiaviour,  more  by  the  young  man's,  and  most  by  her  sister-in- 
law's.  On  no  account  would  she  have  brought  Simmans  to  the 
house,  could  she  have  guessed  that  he  sang  nigger  songs  to  the 
banjo.  In  her  respectable  drawing-room  he  had  never  even  hinted 
at  this  unpleasing  accomplishment 

She  quarrelled  with  Margherita  about  more  things  than  these 
musical  performances  which  formed  the  delight  of  the  whole 
menagerie,  with  the  exception  of  the  howling  dogs.  She  had 
quietly  arranged,  for  instance,  to  have  the  idolatrous  emblems 
removed  from  the  closed  chapel.  Suddenly  the  Countess  inter- 
vened— "  with  disgraceful  vehemence,"  Elizabeth  afterwards 
complained  to  her  husband — ''and  language!  You  would  have 
said  a  Scheveningen  fishwife ! "  "  They  are  my  ancestors,"  cried 
Margherita,  who  had  really  taught  herself  to  believe  this,  and  she 
stamped  her  foot.  "  And  it  is  my  religion ! "  "  Pooh,"  replied 
the  indignant  daughter  of  the  Borcks.  ''  Your  ancestors  and  your 
religion !  They  are  both  equally  genuine.  I  would  not  give  two- 
pence for  either,  or  both ! "  After  that,  she  departed  from  the 
Castle,  which  was  a  pity,  for  she  took  Jane  with  her,  and  Jane's 
hesitating  lover  ungallantly  remained  behind.  He  explained  that 
he  must ''  complete  his  inquiry." 

And  this  is  how  he  completed  it.  With  a  rapidity  which 
astounded  him. 

"Ah,  pooty  Miss  Jemima,  why-y-y 
You  make  dis  han'some  niggaii  cry-y-yP" 

— *^ chorus,  Laissa,  chorus!"  Margherita  clapped  her  hands. 
Laissa  and  the  parrots  shrieked  undistinguishable  sounds.  Flori- 
zel,  seated  at  his  mistress's  feet,  protested  dismally,  with  uplifted 
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head,  in  spite  of  slaps.  The  singing-birds  all  sang  their  loudest, 
increasing,  as  the  hubbnb  rose  higher,  in  their  efforts  to  oyerpower 
it.    Margherita  langhed  and  shonted  for  glee. 

''Youll  be  sorry  nuf,  when  han'some  niggah  die!" 

Simmans  stopped,  out  of  breath,  and  laid  aside  his  instrnment 
^  I  like  it,"  began  Margherita  presently,  and  her  yoice  had  en- 
tirely changed  its  tone.  ^^  Almost,  if  one  closes  one's  eyes,  it  were 
possible  to  imagine  oneself  ont  in  the  soft  warm  moonlight,  away 
yonder,  beneath  the  Terandah,  Of  coarse  the  words  are  yery 
different,  bnt  the  sing-song  is  just  the  same.  Lalssa  does  the 
crooning  (slt  better  than  yon.  Monsieur  Simmans ;  still,  yon  do  it 
quite  well  enough  for  a  poor  ignorant  European."  Laissa  grinned. 
''  The  gentleman's  songs  are  good,  are  they  not,  Lsossa  ?  " 

"  Ours  are  better,"  said  the  waiting- woman  mechanically. 

'^You  are  rude.  I  feel  thirsty  with  laughing.  Go,  get  me 
something  to  drink.  Something  cool,  and  yery  sweet,  and  that 
quenches  one's  thirst/'    The  mulatto  slipped  away. 

"  Oh  the  loyeliness  of  that  moonlight ! "  began  Margherita,  left 
alone  ynth  her  ^' judge,"  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  him,  "  You 
Northerners  haye  no  idea  of  ^  liying.'  It  is  not  worth  one's  while 
to  be:' 

"  I  can  see  loyeliness,"  he  replied,  fingering  his  banjo,  **  eyery- 
where.  It  is  a  thing  of  enyironment.  Neyer,  before  I  came  herei 
had  I  an  idea  how  loyely  this  country  can  be." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  she  said«  "  Deynum  ?  But  you  must  haye  a  meet 
extraordinary  taste." 

''The  dead  earth,"  he  continued,  ''is  not  beautiful  till 
the  sun  rises  upon  it,  I  haye  seen  the  sun.  rise  on  DeynaiUi 
Comtesse." 

"  At  this  time  of  the  year  ?  Do  you  expect  me  to  belieye  that? 
Since  when  do  young  gentlemen  from  the  Hague  get  up  to  enjoy 
a  November  sunrise  ?  " 

True,  it  was  Noyember.  How  long  was  this  kind  of  thing 
to  continue  ?  Was  she  only  a  beautiful  clod,  or  as  sly  as  she 
was  beautiful  ?  No  matter ;  this  long-drawn  sentimentdism  led 
nowhere. 

"I'm  so  sorry  about  the  annoyance  you  h&ye  endured,"  he  said 
briskly,  ^'  but,  of  course,  the  affair  will  be  hushed  up.  I  hear  it 
has  created  much  ill-feeling  at  the  Palace.  Your  husband's 
official  position,  you  know.  Never  mind ;  I  have  the  whole  thing 
in  my  hands,  and  you  shall  not  hear  of  it  again." 

"  At  last  ? "  said  Margherita,  "  and  when.  Monsieur,  will  yon 
take  that  final  step?" 
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"Immediately."  He  struck  a  few  notes  on  his  banjo.  "  Shall 
I  sing  to  you  again  ?  "  he  said. 

"Yes,  do.  It  is  rather  fun.  BoUo,  Jocko,  attention,  m€» 
amis  !     We  are  going  to  begin  ! " 

"  Ah,  but  what  I  sing  is  for  you  alone ! " 

"I  could  not  possibly  be  so  selfish.  Flora  enjoys  it  too 
much." 

"  You  will  not  be  offended  ?  " 

"No.    Why?" 

And  with  an  expression  of  tenderest  feeling  pouring  from  his 
half-shut  eyes  he  sang  in  a  rollicking,  joking,  devil-may-care 
voice : 

"Oh,  pootieet  M*am  Bita,  why-y-y 
You  make  dis  wretched  niggah  cry-y-yP 
Will  you  nevah  hear  him  Bigh-igh-igh  ? " 

The  countenance  of  the  lady  on  the  sofa  suddenly  clouded  over. 
She  flung  herself  forward,  with  a  flash  like  a  snake's,  and  struck 
the  instrument,  in  the  vehemence  of  her  lithe  brown  arm,  out  of 
the  singer's  hands,  across  the  brick  floor  of  the  conservatory. 

"Encore  ime  eontrcuvention  !  "  she  said,  and  looked  him  fiercely 
in  the  face.  "  Dresaez  proces-verhal^  Monsieur  le  Svistitut"  And 
then,  as  Laissa  entered  with  a  tray,  "  Tell  the  Jonker  Beinout, 
Laissa,  that  I  should  like  to  look  at  his  sketches,  now." 

That  evening  the  family  at  the  Castle  sat  down  to  dinn^ 
alone. 

A  fortnight  later  "the  Countess  B ,  wife  of  an  officer 

connected  with  the  Boyal  Household,"  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  in 
one  of  the  petty  court&  And  shortly  before  Christmas  the 
engagement  was  announced  of  the  Freule  Jane  van  Bexelaer  with 
Simmans,  "the  son  of  Simmans,  the  Secretary-General,  you 
know."  Presently  the  young  lady  received  a  parcel  from  her 
kind  aunt  at  Deynum,  containing  a  guitar-player,  one  of  those 
beautiful  "dtrennes"  which  overflow  the  Paris  confectioners' 
windows  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  doll's  head  was  empty, 
but  the  next  post  brought  a  box  of  the  perishable  sweets  called 
''fondants" 

'^  Insert  them  from  the  outside,  my  dear  Jane,"  wrote  the 
Countess,  "  in  this  mannikin  I  send  you  from  Deynum." 

"Is  there  a  joke?"  asked  Mevrouw  Elizabeth,  who,  at  that 
moment,  forgave  even  Margherita. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Jane  gravely. 

"  The  ^fondcmts '  are  delicious,"  said  sweet-toothed  Bolline, 
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Chapter  XLL 

"  COUSINS." 

So  snmmer  faded  into  winter,  and  winter  blossomed  into  snmmer 
at  Deynnm,  and  "  the  Family  "  went  away  to  the  Hagne  before 
Christmas  and  did  not  retnm  till  quite  late  in  the  spring.  Coimt 
Hilarins  was  now  an  important  personage  in  Conrt  circles. 
Everybody  liked  him ;  he  was  so  obliging  and  nnpretending,  and 
he  had  plenty  of  money.  '*  And  that  magnificent  place  in  the 
country,  yon  know,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  family,  till  it  came  back  to  the  Count 
through  his  wife.  An  extraordinary  story.  Tes,  he  is  a  yery 
great  man,  is  Tan  Bexelaer  van  Deynum." 

Margherita  went  to  seyeral  balls  and  looked  splendid  in  her 
diamonds.  She  began  to  like  society,  pleased  with  her  success, 
once  she  had  picked  herself  off  the  sofa  and  admired  her  figure  in 
the  glass.  "I  shall  be  ugly  soon  enough,"  she  said.  People 
declared  that  she  had  "  du  chic^'*  and  stopped  to  stare  with  sudden 
interest  at  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  '^  La  Jolais  FarjoUe— one  of 
the  greatest  families  in  Europe !  You  can  see  it  by  the  way  she 
carries  her  head."  Nothing  is  more  amazing  than  the  ignorance, 
in  these  matters,  of  "  the  few  who  know." 

And  the  Countess  even  gave  a  couple  of  great  receptions,  one 
towards  the  end  of  the  season,  a  second-best  one,  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Freule  Jane.  ''  Bolline  must  do  better,"  Count 
Hilarins  remarked  pointedly  to  his  sister-in-law.  When  she 
repeated  the  words — two  hours  later — to  her  husband,  **  He  is 
mad  with  ambition,"  said  the  tranquil  jadge. 

A  week  or  two  after  the  house  at  Deynum  had  been  definitely 
shut  up,  the  Baron  one  morning  stole  timidly  into  the  park. 
This  day  he  did  not  get  farther  than  the  sight  of  the  shuttered 
windows.  Twenty-four  hours  later  he  was  trying  to  pat  one  of 
the  deer.  It  was  a  mistake.  His  wiser  daughter  curtly  refused 
to  accompany  him. 

And  their  life  flowed  on  smoothly,  monotonously,  not  unhappily 
withal.  The  Baroness  went  among  her  poor  more  diligently  than 
ever ;  the  Baron  pottered  about  in  the  village,  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  pitiful  respect.  ^He  was  too  gentle-natured  to  resent  the 
pity.  And  of  evenings  Father  Bulbius  would  drop  in  for  his 
game  and  a  glass  of  "  King's  Wine." 

''The  Count  has  not  got  this"  said  Mynheer  van  Bexelaer, 
tapping  his  glass.  ^'  Hush,  mon  ami,*'  interposed  the  Baroness 
with  a  smile.    '*  You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  Baron. 
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Wendela  alone  found  no  strengtli  in  her  heart  for  reooncilement 
with  life.  Perhaps  because  to  her  that  loss  was  an  anticipation 
which  for  her  parents  was  only  a  regret.  She  had  resolved,  from 
the  first,  to  remain  pitiless  to  her  own  sorrow,  and  they  who  have 
the  mettle  to  make  such  a  resolution  seldom  lack  the  grip  to 
maintain  it  Between  her  parents  and  herself  it  had  built  up  a 
barrier  which  she  hated  and  resented  without  the  power,  or  the 
wish,  to  remoye  it.  She  lived  an  emotional  existence,  not  outside 
but  inside  her  even  life  with  them,  in  an  inner  chamber  of  which 
her  firm  hand  kept  the  key.  Silent  almost  to  moroseness,  she 
would  occasionally  break  out  into  demonstrative  affection  towards 
her  mother,  but  always  with  a  perceptible  jerk,  as  if  recalling 
how  much  she  loved  her.  To  her  father  she  was  dutiful  and 
reserved,  with  a  conscious  check  on  her  thoughts  of  him.  For 
she  felt  herself,  unadmittedly,  to  possess  one  of  those  strong- 
willed  yet  impulsive  characters  which  are  habitually  rendered 
wretched  by  the  consciousness  of  having  spoken — and  thought — 
not  at  all,  or  too  much.  A  faithful,  truthfal  woman's  nature, 
strong-hearted  and  clear-brained,  one  of  those  women  the  super- 
ficial write  down  ^'  disagreeable,"  because  of  their  straight  lips 
and  solemn  eyes. 

Considering  all  things,  she  was  receiving  a  fair  education,  from 
the  schoolmaster  and  her  mother  combined,  an  education  which 
would  prove  absolutely  useless  in  these  days  of  diplomas  and 
examinations;  but  of  such  things  the  Baroness  knew  nothing, 
excepting  that  they  were  a  sin  against  Genesis  iii. 

One  evening  Wendela  looking  up  from  **  Ta  douleur,  Duperrier" 
which  she  was  committing  to  memory,  abruptly  apostrophised  her 
lather,  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  fire.  "  Papa,  when  I  am  grown-up, 
shall  I  be  obliged  to  earn  my  own  living  ?  "  "  No,  Wendela ; 
girls  like  you  cannot  earn  their  own  living.  What  makes  you 
ask?"  "I  wanted  to  know,"  replied  Wendela.  The  Baron 
smiled  contentedly  in  the  shade.  Wendela,  on  her  parents'  death, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  entire  capital  of  "  The  Lady's  Dole." 
For,  then,  at  any  rate.  Strum  must  rest  convinced  that  there 
wonld  never  again  be  a  Baroness  Bexelaer. 

If  the  girl  had  a  pleasure,  it  was  her  hidden  dream-life, 
to  which  she  dung,  even  while  conscious  of  having  long  outgrown 
it.  She  still  loved  to  weave  brave  fancies  around  her  Pilgrim 
Knight,  not  pretty  little  fairy  idylls,  but  strong,  bright  tales  of 
chiyalry;  wrong  redressed  and  innocence  upheld^  Life  was 
dark  and  thunder-threatened— devil-haunted,  as  her  mother 
said ;  through  it  rode  her  Hero  of  the  Closed  Visor,  in  a  trail  of 
light. 
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"  There  is  a  boy,'*  she  said  once  to  her  mother,  breaking  one  of 
the  long  periods  of  silence,  so  common  between  them. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  " 

"  At  the  Castle.    There  is  a  boy  ?  " 

"Yes,  certainly;  you  know  there  is." 

"I  hate  him." 

^'Wendela,  you  are  now  fifteen.  Tou  are  too  old  for  such 
childish  sayings." 

Wendela  bit  her  lips. 

There  was  no  reason  for  anyone  to  hate  Eeinout.  Gertunlj 
the  reason  could  neyer  be  enyy.  He  was  now  sixteeui  and  the 
least  enviable  of  youths. 

When  first  the  boredom  of  Monsieur  de  Souza's  stories  settled 
heavy  on  his  powdered  and  periwigged  young  head,  Eeinout  had 
turned  right  and  left,  as  has  been  shown,  in  vain  hope  of  escape. 
The  dry  books  of  the  Deynum  library  disgusted  him;  if  he 
dashed  away  into  the  wide  liberty  of  the  woods  and  fields,  he  saw 
a  scornful  smile  go  wreathing  his  father's  bloodless  lips.  And  as 
he  grew  in  years,  he  understood  more  clearly  that  his  bringing-np 
was  not  like  that  of  other  boys.  Old  people  thought  him 
charming — a  dangerous  sign.  He  told  the  Countess  de  Bercy  at 
dinner  a  long  story  about  the  late  Empress  of  Eussia's  strange 
passion  for  bananas  which  were  brought  over  direct  from  the 
West  Indies  and,  ^' after  her  death  no  one  ever  rescinded  the 
order,  and  recently  the  Emperor  came  on  a  cellar  piled  up  with 
baskets  of  rotting  fruit."  He  kissed  the  Countess's  hand  as  he 
bowed  her  from  her  chair,  and  he  caught  the  scowl  of  disgnst 
at  his  '^  confounded  priggishness "  in  her  student-nephew  Ivo'e 
eyes. 

*'  Papa,"  said  Eeinout  next  morning  to  his  father,  "  I  should 
like  to  learn  about  everything,  like  other  boys." 

*'  You  can  have  masters,  when  we  get  back  to  the  Hague,  as 
you  had  last  winter,  Een6,"  replied  the  Count.  "  What  is  it  you 
want  particularly  to  learn  ?  " 

"  All  about  everything,"  burst  out  Eeinout,  and  then  he  felt 
what  a  stupid  answer  that  was  for  a  lad  of  his  age.  "  I  mean/' 
he  added  hastily,  "  I  want  to  know  why  things  are  like  this  and 
what  is  going  to  change  them.  And  about  right  and  wrong,  and 
suffering,  and  the  end  of  it  all." 

^'  You  will  attend  a  confirmation  class  in  a  year  or  two,"  said 
Count  Eexelaer  coldly.  *'  As  for  the  rest,  you  are  rather  vague. 
If  you  mean  political  economy,  you  will  have  enough  of  that  for 
your  diplomatic  examination.    You  will  find  it  is  all  empty  talk." 
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And  Connt  Eexelaer  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  his  son 
considerably  nonplussed. 

In  sheer  despair  Eeinont  precipitately  leaped  into  independent 
thought  at  an  age  when  most  boys  still  allow  their  teachers  to 
think  for  them.  He  became  a  source  of  constant  vexation  to 
M.  de  Souza.  *'  Why/'  he  said  one  morning  to  that  estimable 
"  Court  Circular,"  "  do  the  villagers  live  in  little  houses  and  we 
in  a  Castle  ?  " 

"  You  know  very  well  that  such  is  God's  Ordinance,"  replied 
the  Chevalier  impatiently. 

"But  all  men  are  equal,"  persisted  Eeinout  mischievously. 
"  And  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  all  men  should  not  be 
gentlemen,  too." 

"  All  men  are  not  equal,  and  you  know  it.  That  was  a  lie  of 
the  French  revolution.  But  if  you  mean  that  money  has  nothing 
to  do  with  being  a  gentleman,  you  are  right." 

"  I  like  the  French  revolution,"  retorted  Een6,  knowing  nothing 
about  it.    "  I  wish  it  had  succeeded." 

After  this.  Monsieur  de  Souza  felt  that  his  mission  was 
ended.  He  continued  to  live  with  the  family,  but,  shortly  before 
Eeinout's  sixteenth  birthday,  the  boy  received  another  tutor,  a 
very  clever  scholar  although  not  a  cultured  one.  Eeinout  pre- 
ferred Monsieur  de  Souza,  with  his  old-world  ideas  of  honour, 
yet  he  could  not  complain,  having  asked  for  the  change.  Besides, 
he  now  studied  the  Dutch  Constitutional  System  and  Political 
Economy,  and  International  Law  and  a  number  of  other  sciences, 
nsefol  and  ornamental. 

Count  Eexelaer  warmly  thanked  the  Chevalier  for  the  complete 
success  of  his  plan.  Undoubtedly  it  had  worked  well  in  many 
ways.  Informed  in  a  pleasantly  cynical  manner  of  the  littleness 
of  all  the  world's  greatnesses  and  the  insipidity  of  its  pleasures, 
Eeinout  never  even  experienced  that  delightful  curiosity  of 
naughtiness  which  leads  so  many  boys  astray.  He  did  not  want 
to  lift  a  veil  which  had  already  been  lifted  for  him  with  a  neat 
arrangement  of  draperies.  He  had  "  seen  the  world."  That  is, 
he  had  been  shown,  as  in  a  peepshow,  one  little  comer  of  it, 
tastefully  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  an  Eden,  whose  Adams  and 
Eves  have  long  ago  lost  all  that  made  a  Paradise,  except,  perhaps, 
their  naked  shamelessness. 

He    did    not    Uke    the    city,    at    least    not    that    stuccoed 

part  of  it  in  which  he  lived.    He  was  eager  to  get  back  to 

JDeynum  and  glad  of  the  Count's  permission  to  start  a  day  or 

Wo  before  the  others,  with  his  tutor.    '^  And  see  the  fires  are 

VOL.  xoix.  2  G 
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lighted/'  said  Margherita,  "  I  feel  8nre  we  ought  to  have  waited 
till  June." 

Eeinout,  immediately  on  srriving,  went  out  into  the  fall  beauty 
of  the  May  afternoon.  The  place  looked  glorious,  he  thought,  so 
fresh  and  green  and  quiet.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  of  healthful 
air,  air  strong  with  the  awakening  of  springtide,  amid  the  rustle 
of  the  mighty  oaks.    "  Oh,  delicious ! "  he  said. 

The  great  park  lay  peaceful  around  him,  in  its  own  majestie 
loneliness.  Here  and  there  the  sober  deer  moved  vaguely  behind 
the  trees.  A  dragon-fly  went  sailing  past,  and  suddenly  Beinont 
felt  how  spacious  God  is.    Only  Man  is  cramped. 

Presently  the  chapel  came  in  sight,  in  its  tangle  of  sheltering 
ferns.  He  smiled  as  he  remembered  a  recent  difference  of  opinion 
between  his  mother  and  aunt  Elizabeth.  Meyrouw  Bexelaer- 
Borck  had  suggested  utilising  the  little  spire  as  a  dove-cot; 
Margherita  had  objected,  strenuously,  and  there  had  been  a  scene. 

Beinout  stepped  off  the  path  and  went  round  by  the  chancel, 
where  a  sight  met  him  for  which  he  was  certainly  not  prepared. 
&igh  up,  on  the  broad  ledge  outside  one  of  the  arched  windows, 
a  tall  girl  was  perched,  her  feet  hanging  down  ungracefully,  her 
face  pressed  against  the  glass.  Of  course  he  recognised  her  at 
once,  though  he  had  never  seen  her  before  but  from  a  distance. 
And  she,  hearing  the  soft  swish  of  his  approaching  steps,  turned 
round  hastily,  in  a  whirlwind  of  long,  dark  hair,  lost  her  balance, 
gave  a  cry  of  impatience,  and  came  down  with  a  rush.  He  ran 
forward  and  caught  her. 

"  Not  hurt,  I  hope  ?  "  he  said,  steadying  himself,  and  her,  under 
the  shock. 

''You  needn't  have  stopped  me,  thank  you,"  she  answered 
roughly,  and  stood  panting,  not  only  from  the  fall.  ''I  was 
coming  down,"  she  said. 

The  twinkle  which  came  into  his  eyes  said  plainly :  ''  Is  that 
your  usual  way  of  doing  it  ?  "  But  that  kind  of  courageous  fib 
was  not  one  which  Eeinout,  splendide  mendaa,  would  take 
exception  at. 

If  Wendela  had  a  good  quality,  however,  it  was  straight- 
forwardness. ''Of  course  I  lost  my  hold,"  she  added  hastily. 
"  But  that  was  your  fault."  She  felt  furious  with  him  for  having 
caught  her  dangling  there. 

"  I  am  so  sorry."  he  said  meekly.  "  I  hadn't  an  idea.  Nobody 
ever  comes  near  this  place,  you  know." 

"They  used  to  come,"  she  answered  quickly.  ''And  that  didn't 
use  to  be  there  then."  She  pointed  to  an  ugly  stain  of  orange  damp. 
"  But  they  were  our  people,"  she  added.     "  It  is  different." 
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"  They  are  my  people  too,"  said  the  youth,  smiling.  "  I  am 
Beinont  van  Bexelaer." 

She  flushed.  "  They  are  not  everybody's  people,"  she  replied 
recklessly.  She  felt  very  high  and  mighty,  though  conscious  of 
discoTcring  the  yery  weaknesses  she  would  fain  have  hid.  Being 
fifteen,  and  a  woman,  she  was  tremulously  scornful  of  male 
children  of  seventeen.  ^'I  suppose  I 'must  apologise  for  intrud- 
ing," she  said  magnificently,  and  gathered  her  scant  skirts  about 
her  and  departed. 

Beinout  asked  his  father,  as  soon  as  that  gentleman  arrived,  to 
have  the  chapel  cleaned. 

"Why  not?  "said  the  Count,  who  always  said  "Why  not?" 
when  careless  what  he  said. 

A  month  or  two  later  the  young  fellow  met  his  ungracious 
"  cousin  "  again.  He  was  riding  down  a  quiet  lane  in  the  full  white 
flame  of  a  July  noon.  The  dusty  trees  and  half-hid  wayside- 
flowers  slept,  still  but  dreamy,  beneath  the  blazing  splendours  of 
the  sky.  Beinout's  horse  heaved  its  moist  and  fragrant  flanks  to 
the  creak  of  the  saddle,  in  all  the  deliciously  strong  reserve  of  a 
walking-pace.  Beinout  himself  was  moodily  thinking  of  nothing, 
and  he  came  upon  Wendela  where  she  dozed  against  a  hawthorn- 
hedge,  a  book  and  a  basket  of  wild  roses  in  her  lap. 

She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture,  as  he  took  off  his  cap.  She 
had  been  dreaming  of  her  dear  "  Knight  Pilgrim,"  and  she  looked 
up, — out  of  the  dulness  of  her  daily  life,  at  this  courtly  cavalier 
with  the  checked  knickerbockers  and  olive  cheeks.  "Thank 
you,''  she  said,  ''  about  the  chapel."  She  blushed,  and  suddenly 
he  saw  that  she  was  charming. 

"  Oh,  my  father  ordered  that  to  be  done,"  he  answered  lightly. 

"No,  it  was  you,"  insisted  Wendela.  "  When  papa  came  home 
and  told  mamma,  I  knew  it  was  you."  She  hesitated.  "  I 
want  you  to  do  me  one  more  favour.  You  couldn't  let  me  into 
the  chapel,  I  suppose,  just  once  ? "  His  answer  did  not  follow 
immediately,  and  as  the  seconds  slowly  fell  upon  her  waiting 
heart,  she  turned  and  fled.    In  a  moment  he  had  caught  her  up. 

"  Freule,  Freule,"  he  cried  piteously,  "  you  are  losing  all  your 
flowers  1 "  She  stood  still,  gasping,  in  the  broiling  July  sun. 
"Of  course  you  can  go  to  the  chapel,"  he  added.  " I  will  ask  my 
father  for  the  key." 

"Pooh!"  she  said,  so  vigorously  that  his  horse  shied.  She 
lifted  her  firm  eyes  to  his,  and  suddenly  he  saw  that  she  was  also 
beautiful.  "  Nobody  must  know  that  I  asked  you,"  she  continued. 
"  I  want  to  go  in  the  dead  of  night.    Just  once." 

"  Nonsense.    And  the  watchman  ?  " 
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''  I  knew  the  watchman's  hours  before  e?er  you  had  heard  of 
him/'  she  retorted.  ''  Do  you  think  J  am  afraid  of  the  night  in 
Deynum?" 

"  Freule,"  he  made  answer  in  '^  a  stilly  small  Yoice/' ''  I  shall  be 
outside  the  chapel  to-night^  at  twelve  o'clock^  with  the  key.  At 
the  risk  of  my  life  I  shall  abstract  it  from  my  father's  desk  I  Till 
then  the  Holy  Saints  have  you  in  their  keeping;  fair  maiden, 
Good-day." 

She  thought  he  was  laughing  at  her  religion,  but  what  can  yon 
expect  of  a  Gueux  ?  With  nerrous  hand  she  drew  a  little  book 
from  under  her  tumbled  flowers.  "  Take  this/'  she  said.  "  Don't 
tell  anybody  I  had  it.    The  schoolmaster  gave  it  me  a  year  ago." 

"  But  why  should  I  take  it  ?  " 

''Because  it's  the  dearest  thing  I  have.  There!"  And, 
dropping  the  book  on  his  knee,  she  left  him.  This  time  he  did 
not  follow  her. 

'^  Bather  a  disagreeable  child,"  he  thought,  as  he  sat  looking 
after  her  retreating  figure,  twisted  in  the  saddle,  her  book  in  his 
oarelesf  hand. 

Said  she  to  herself  on  her  way  homeward :  "  We  are  quits. 
I've  paid  him,  for  what  I  wanted  most,  with  the  dearest  thing  I 
had.  I  hate  him.  And,  as  papa  says,  pay  your  enemy,  however 
you  may  treat  your  friend.  Mamma  doesn't  know ;  she  hates 
nobody.    As  if  it  were  right  to  love  thieves." 


Ohapteb  XLII. 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  HIOHEB  LIFE. 

Beinout,  walking  his  horse  in  the  blazing  sunshine,  peeped 
curiously  into  the  cheaply-bound  little  volume  which  was  her 
'^  dearest  thing  on  earth." 
"  Verses ! "  he  said  with  ready  scorn.  "  All  women  are  alike." 
He  knew  enough  about  verses.  Sometimes  he  read  the  books 
his  mother  brought  him  and  sometimes  he  praised  them  unread. 
'^ Always  say  'yes'  to  a  woman,"  the  Chevalier  was  wont  to 
remark,  "  if  you  feel  it  would  hurt  her  to  hear  you  say  *  no.' " 

"O  mon  fime. 
"O  TTifi  flamme. 
"  O  que  je  t'aime. 

"ToigourB  du  meme." 
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"None  of  my  talent  has  descended  to  my  child/'  sighed 
Margheriia.  ^'  And  yet  I  feel  sure  he  will  be  some  sort  of  a  genins. 
Perhaps  a  Prime  Minister."  ''  A  what  ?  "  asked  the  County  and 
walked  away  to  dissemble  his  laughter.  He  rejoiced,  however,  to 
think  that  his  wife  had  come  roxmd  to  his  view,  whateyer  her 
road. 

''Well,  she  begins  yonng  with  her  love-ditties/'  thought 
Beinout,  but,  neyertheless,  on  his  return,  he  settled  himself  in  a 
window-seat  with  the  book.  It  was  a  Belgian  edition  of  Victor 
Hugo's  *  Les  Voix  Int^rieures.* 

He  glanced  at  the  first  page.    The  opening  words  struck  him. 

"This  Age  is  great  and  strong  .  .  /' 

The  quietly  impressive  words,  so  unlike  much  of  Victor  Hugo's 
later  redundancy,  sank  slowly  into  his  soul.  Here  was  a  gospel 
of  the  time,  wldch  met  him  half-way  on  his  haphazard  path. 
"Are  you  looking  for  me  ?  "  it  said.  .  '' I  am  here." 

When  he  had  finished,  he  turned  back  and  began  again.  He 
had  never  read  other  poetry  before  than  love-songs  and  bouts- 
rim^ 

And  then  he  plunged  headlong  into  the  piece  which  follows, 
that  magnificent  poem  on  the  death  of  the  exiled  Charles  X. 
Here  the  novice  soon  floundered  out  of  his  depth,  but  he  still  held 
on,  borne  irresistibly  forward  by  the  rush  of  the  rhythm,  as  all 
must  understand  who  appreciate  the  sublimest  of  spouters.  It  is 
impossible  to  stop ;  the  very  bewilderment  of  the  reader  twists 
him  helplessly  onwards  amid  those  whirlpools  of  eloquence.  And 
in  all  the  Titan's  endless  volumes  Beinout  could  not  have  lighted 
on  a  poem  more  calculated  to  impress  him  than  this  one. 
Aristocrat  as  he  must  ever  remain  in  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
bringing-up,  lover  as  he  was  destined  to  become,  from  childhood, 
of  that  lowly  human  greatness  which  your  mere  aristocrat  ignores, 
this  song  of  tenderest  reconciliation  struck  chords  within  his 
being  of  whose  existence  his  incompleteness  had  never  been  aware. 
And  when  he  reached,  with  palpitating  heart  and  eager  breath, 
the  great  finale : 

"Oh,  Poesy,  to  heaven  on  frighted  wing  thou  fliest!" 

he  started  to  his  feet,  and  stood  staring  before  him  into  a  new 
gulf  yawning  ahead — or  was  it  a  visionary  ladder,  whose  top  is 
hid  in  heaven?  A  world  of  illusion.  Idea — the  soul-world  of 
beautiful  hopes  and  fancies — ^the  world  in  which  all  men  are 
brothers,  great  and  strong  and  greatly  worthy — a  world  at  which 
the  cynic  laughs,  with  tears  for  laughter — ;  at  last  he  beheld  it ; 
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uplifted  on  the  pinions  of  his  ignorance,  into  clondland, — and 
beyond  that, — to  the  snn!  He  will  never  forget  that  moment, 
althongh  to  this  day  he  cannot  tell  yon,  in  intelligible  prose, 
what  took  place  in  his  soul.  0  the  sweetness  of  it !  The  sadness 
of  it !  The  beautiful,  sorrowful  hope !  He  did  not  know  what 
he  was  saying,  as  he  stumbled  on  through  a  wilderness  of  magnifi- 
cent words.  But  gradually  a  single  thought  stood  out  dear 
among  all  this  confusion  of  greatnesses,  the  majesty — not  of  your 
highnesses  and  excellencies  and  eminences — ^but  of  the  naked  Soul 
of  man.  He  had  been  yearning  for  it,  searching  for  it,  unwit- 
tingly ;  at  last  he  could  grasp  it,  and  read  the  riddle  of  life. 

All  that  afternoon  he  hurried  upwards,  a  breathless  explorer 
on  Alpine  heights.  Like  an  Indian  Prince  from  his  father's 
palace,  he  had  escaped  out  of  the  gilded  cage  where  the  neat 
canaries  warbled,  away  into  the  regions  of  the  angels'  song, 
•*  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  among  men.  Hallelujah  1 "  His  soul 
was  drunken  with  poesy.  He  tore  oflf  the  kid  glove  from  his 
heart. 

He  was  utterly  unreasonable  and  nonsensical,  full  of  clap-trap 
and  tall-talk  and  foolishness.  Yes,  thank  God ;  he  was  all  that 
at  last. 

"  What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter,  Ren6?"  asked  the  Countess 
at  dinner.  "  Oh  nothing."  Of  course.  She  wearied  of  asking 
him.  But  she  found  him  in  the  library,  late  that  evening,  poring 
over  a  large  volume,  half  a  dozen  others  scattered  around.  He 
looked  up  impatiently,  as  she  came  closer,  and  tenderly  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  "What  have  you  got  there?"  she  asked. 
"  Ah,  that  is  right.    He  is  pretty ;  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  replied  savagely,  but  he  went  and  opened  the 
door  very  courteously  for  her  and  touched  her  brow  with  his  lips. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  Prophet,  his  Priest  of  the  Most  High ! 

A  couple  of  hours  later  he  was  standing,  in  the  soft  summer 
darkness,  before  the  empty  altar  of  the  hushed  little  chapel,  by 
Wendela's  side. 

"It  is  desecrated,"  said  the  girl  in  a  low  voice.  "You  have 
depecrated  it.  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  it  once  more.  From  the 
window  up  there  I  coidd  just  reach  the  tip  of  the  Pilgrim's  helmet. 
Do  you  know  which  is  the  Pilgrim  ?  No,  poor  boy,  you  know 
notlung.    I  will  show  you." 

The  chapel  was  very  softly  lighted  by  the  radiance  of  the  moon- 
filled  night ;  busts  and  tablets  stood  out  gently  in  a  glamour  of 
silvered  gloom. 
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MechaDically  Beinout  followed  the  daughter  of  the  real  Bexelaers 
as  she  led  him  from  monument  to  monument,  telling  in  an  awe- 
struck  whisper,  stories  of  the  men  and  women  whose  passion-laden 
existences  had  sunk  to  rest  beneath  these  effigies  and  urns. 
"  Perhaps  they  are  listening  now,"  she  said,  "  to  hear  if  I  tell  you 
right  ?  "  The  heavy  night-air  breathed  warm  about  the  pair,  A 
little  rustle  awoke  in  the  aisle.    She  caught  hold  of  his  arm. 

"Isn't  it  a  strange  thought,"  whispered  Beinout,  "  that  all  the 
lives  of  these  dead  men  and  women  are  concentrated,  as  it  were, 
in  yon  and  me  ?  You  and  me,  come  to  visit  them  together  in  tho 
dead  of  night." 

"  Papa  says ,"  she  began,  and  then  she  turned  passionately 

upon  Hm:  ** These  are  mine,"  she  said,  "mine  only.  Do  you 
understand,  you — Reinout  Rexelaer  ?  All  the  rest  was  mine  once 
too,  and  these  are  still." 

"But,  Freule "  he  stammered. 

"  Oh  don't  pity  me ;  I  won't  have  your  pity.  I  am  proud  of  our 
shame.  Some  day,  perhaps,  my  dead,  who  are  not  really  dead, 
might  recover  me  the  rights  of  which  your  father  robbed  us.  And 
then  what  would  be  left  to  you  ?  " 

'*  Only  myself,"  he  replied,  with  a  sorry,  half-amused  smile. 

This  answer  impressed  her,  but  she  fought  against  the  sensation. 
''And  what  is  yourself?"  she  asked,  her  delicate  little  nose  high 
m  air.  "With  us  it  is  different.  Rich  or  beggared,  high  or 
humble,  as  papa  says,  what  need  we  care?  For,  ours  is  the 
greater  glory,  even  in  disgrace." 

"  I  envy  you  that  conviction,"  he  answered  thoughtfully,  and 
with  no  suspicion  of  a  sneer. 

She  held  out  her  hand  on  the  chapel-steps. 

"Good-bye,  Knight  PUgrim." 
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I  KNEW  a  pair  a  year  ago. 

This  faot  to  both  of  them  was  clearest : 
No  couple  loved  each  other  so. 

And  he  was  Dear,  and  she  was  Dearest. 

They  made  it  plain  to  all  around 
That  paradise  to  them  was  nearest. 

And  each  the  other  faultless  found, 
When  he  was  Dear,  and  she  was  Dearest. 

But  Time  has  turned  another  page, 
For  life  is  queer,  but  loye  is  queerest; 

To  both  of  them  it  seems  an  age 
Since  he  was  Dear,  and  she  was  Dearest. 

M.  D. 


filB^lUCU^. 


Shb  smiled  a  lovely,  radiant  smile. 

That  filled  me  with  a  keen  delight; 
My  eyes  one  instant  met  her  own. 

As  dark  and  soft  as  summer  night. 
Alas!  the  smile  was  not  for  me. 

Another  goal  than  me  it  had: 
'Twas  aimed  to  reach  a  different  heart, 

And  sent  to  make  another  glad. 

But  when  she  saw  me  smile  again. 

She  blushed  a  most  delicious  blush. 
That  set  my  heart  a  quicker  beat, 

And  gave  my  cheek  an  answering  flush ; 
She  seemed  unknowing  of  my  thoughts 

(And  yet  perhaps  she  did  divine), 
And  though  the  smile  was  not  for  me, 

I  care  not,  for  the  blush  was  mine, 

M.  D. 
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jitaita  Cenpest 

By  mart  CHOLMONDELET, 
Atjthob  of  'The  Danyebs  Jewels,'  *Sm  Ohaelbs  Danters,'  kc 

Ohapteb  XL. 

"  There's  not  a  crime 
But  takes  its  proper  change  out  still  in  crime 
If  once  rung  on  the  counter  of  this  world." 

E.  B,  Browning. 

THEIBE  is  in  Paris,  just  out  of  the  Rue  du  Bac,  a  certain  old- 
fashioned  hotel,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  with  a  little  cour 
in  the  middle  of  the  rambling  old  building,  and  a  thin  fountain 
perennially  plashing   therein,  adorned  by  a  few  pigeons  and 
feathers  on  the  brink.    It  had  been  a  very  fashionable  hotel  in 
the  days  when  Madame  Mohl  held  her  salon  near  at  hand.    But 
the  old  order  cbauges.    It  was  superseded  now.    Why  John  often 
went  there  I  don't  know:   he  probably  did  not  know  himselfj 
unless  it  was  for  the  sake  of  quiet.    Anyhow,  he  and  Archie 
aniyed  there  together  that  morning;  for  it  is  needless  to  say 
that,  having    determined    to   get  Archie    at   any  cost  out  of 
London,  John  had  carried  his  point,  as  he  had  done  on  previous 
occasions,  to  the  disgust  of  the  sulky  young  man,  who  had  proved 
anything  but  a  pleasant  travelling  companion,  and  who,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  was  still  invisible  behind  the  white  curtains  in  one 
of  the  two  little  bedrooms  that  opened  out  of  the  sitting-room  in 
which  John  was  walking  up  and  down. 

He  had  put  several  questions  to  Archie  respecting  the  state  of 
his  father's  health,  and  that  gentleman  had  assured  him  he  was 
all  right,  quite  able  to  look  after  himself;  no  need  for  him  to 
remain  with  him. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  John,  "  or  you  would  not  have  left  him. 
Bat  is  he  able  to  attend  to  business  ?  " 

VOL.  xcix.  2  H 
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^^  Bather/'  said  Archie,  with  the  emphasis  of  ignorance. 

As  long  as  Archie  was  in  the  next  room,  ont  of  harm's  way, 
John  did  not  want  his  company.  He  knew  that  when  he  did 
appear  he  had  to  toll  him  that  for  eight  and  twenty  years  he  had 
lived  on  Colonel  Tempest's  sabstance  ;  and  then  he  must  post  the 
letter  lying  ready  written  on  the  table  to  Colonel  Tempest,  only 
needing  the  address. 

After  that  life  was  a  blank.  Archie  would  rush  home,  of  course. 
John  did  not  know  where  he  should  go,  except  that  it  would  nol 
be  with  Archie.  Back  to  Oyerleigh  ?  No.  And  with  a  sudden 
choking  sensation  he  realised  that  he  should  not  see  Overleigh 
again.  He  wondered  what  Mitty  was  doing  at  that  moment,  and 
whether  the  horse-chestnut  against  the  nursery  window  would 
ever  burst  to  leaf.     Here  in  Paris  they  were  out ;  he  had  noticed 

them  as  he  returned  from  an  interview  with  Lord .    That 

gentleman  had  been  much  pressed  for  time,  but  had  nevertheless 
accorded  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  genninely  perturbed 
by  the  disclosure  the  young  man  made  to  him,  deplored  the  event 
as  it  affected  John;  but  after  the  first  moment  was  obviously 
more  concerned  about  the  seat,  and  the  loss  of  the  Tempest 
support,  than  the  wreck  of  John's   career.     After  a  decorous 

interval.  Lord had  put  a  few  questions  to  him  about  Colonel 

Tempest,  his  age,  political  views,  etc.  John  perceived  with 
what  intentions  those  questions  were  put,  and  they  made 
it  the  harder  for  him  to  ask  the  great  man  to  help  him  to  a 
livelihood. 

As  John  spoke,  and  the  elder  man's  eye  sought  his  watch,  John 
experienced  for  the  first  time  the  truth  of  the  saying  that 
the  highest  price  that  can  be  paid  for  anything  is  to  have  to 
ask  for  it.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mitty  he  could  not  have  forced 
himself  to  do  it. 

"But  my  dear — er — Tempest,"  said  Lord  ,  "surely  we 

need  not  anticipate  that— er — your  uncle — er — that  Colonel 
Tempest  will  fail  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  one — who— 
who " 

"  He  may  offer  to  do  so,"  replied  John ;  "  but  if  he  did,  I  should 
not  take  it.  He  is  not  the  kmd  of  man  from  whom  it  is  possible 
to  accept  money." 

"  Still,  under  the  circumstances,  the  extraordinary  combination 
of  circumstances,  I  should  advise  you  to — my  time  is  so  circum- 
scribed— I  should  certainly  advise  you  to — you  see.  Tempest,  with 
every  feeling  of  regard  for  yourself  and  your  father— ahem— 
Mr.  Tempest,  before  you,  it  is  diflBcult  for,  a  person  situated  as 
I  am  at  the  present  moment,  to  offer  you,  on  the  eve  of  the 
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general  election,  any  position  at  all  adequate  to  your  undeniably 
great  abilities." 

''We  shall  not  hear  muoh  more  of  my  great  abilities  now  that 
I  am  penniless,"  said  John,  with  bitterness.  ''  If  I  can  get  any 
kind  of  employment  by  which  I  can  support  myself  and  an  old 
serrant,  I  shall  be  thankful." 

Lord promised  to  do  his  best.     He  felt  obliged  to  add 

that  he  could  do  but  little,  but  he  would  do  what  he  could.    John 

might  rest  assured  of  that.    In  the  meantime He  looked 

anxiously  at  the  watch  on  the  table.  John  understood,  and  took 
his  leave.  Lord pressed  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  com- 
mended his  conduct,  once  more  deplored  the  turn  events  had 
taken,  which  he  should  consider  as  strictly  private  until  they  had 
been  publicly  announced,  and  assured  him  he  would  keep  him  in 
his  mind,  and  communicate  with  him  immediately  should  any 
vacancy  occur  that,  etc.,  etc. 

John  retraced  his  steps  wearily  to  the  hotel.  The  loss  of  his 
career  had  stung  him  yesterday;  how  to  keep  Mitty  in  comfort 
seemed  of  far  greater  importance  to-day — how  to  provide  a  home 
for  her  with  a  little  kitchen  in  it.  John  wondered  whether  he 
and  Mitty  could  live  on  a  hundred  a  year.  He  knew  a  good  deal 
about  the  ways  and  means  of  the  working  classes,  but  of  how  the 
poor  of  his  own  class  lived  he  knew  nothing. 

But  even  the  thought  of  Mitty  could  not  hold  him  long. 
His  mind  ever  went  back  to  Di  with  an  agony  of  despair  and 
rapture.  Daring  these  three  interminable  months  during  which 
he  had  not  seen  her,  he  had  pictured  her  to  himself  as  taking  life 
as  usual,  wondering  perhaps  sometimes — yes,  certainly  wondering 
—why  he  did  not  come ;  but  it  had  never  struck  him  that  she 
would  be  unhappy.  When  he  saw  her  he  had  suddenly  realised 
that  the  same  emotions  which  had  rent  his  soul  had  left  their 
imprint  on  her  face.  C!ould  women  really  love  like  men  ?  Gould 
Di  actually,  after  her  own  fashion,  feel  towards  him  one  tithe  of 
the  love  he  felt  for  her  ?  John  recognised  with  an  exaltation,  which 
for  the  moment  transfigured  as  by  fire  the  empty  desolation  of  his 
heart,  that  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  Di  was  his  own 
work.  Her  cheek  had  grown  pale  for  him,  her  eyes  had  wept  for 
him,  her  very  beauty  had  become  dimmed  for  his  sake. 

"I  shall  go  mad,"  said  John,  stai;ting  to  his  feet.  "Why  is 
that  damned  letter  still  unposted  ?  " 

Purpose  was  melting  within  him.    The  irrevocable  step  even 

now  had  not  been  taken.    Lord and  his  own  lawyer  would 

Bay  nothing  if  at  the  eleventh  hour  he  drew  back.  He  must  act 
finally  this  instant,  or  he  would  never  act  at  alL 
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He  went  into  the  next  room,  where  Archie  was  languidly 
shaying  himself  in  a  pink  silk  peignoir,  and  obtained  from  him 
Colonel  Tempest's  address.  He  addressed  the  letter,  and  took  his 
hat  and  stick. 

"  I  will  poet  it  myself  this  instant,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  went  quickly  downstairs  and  across  the  little  court,  scatter- 
ing the  pigeons.  His  face  looked  worn  and  ravaged  in  the  ririd 
sunshine. 

He  passed  under  the  archway  into  the  street,  and  as  he  did  so 
two  well-dressed  men  came  out  of  a  cafe  on  the  opposite  side. 
Before  he  had  gone  many  steps  one  of  them  crossed  the  road,  and 
raised  his  hat,  holding  out  a  card. 

"Mr.  Tempest  of  Overleigh,  I  think,"  he  said  respectfully. 

John  stopped  and  looked  at  the  man.  He  did  not  know  him. 
The  decisiye  moment  had  come  even  before  posting  the  letter. 

"  Now  or  never,"  whispered  conscience. 

''My  name  is  Fane,"  he  said,. and  passed  on. 

The  man  fell  back  at  once  and  rejoined  his  companion. 

*'  I  told  you  so,"  he  said.  **  That  man  is  a  deal  too  old,  and  he 
said  his  name  was  Fane.  It's  the  other  one  in  the  tow  wig,  as  I 
said  from  the  first  That  ain't  real  hair.  It's  the  wig  as  alters 
him." 

John  posted  his  letter,  saw  it  slide  past  recall,  and  then  walked 
back  to  the  hotel,  found  Archie  in  the  sitting-room  reading  the 
playbills  for  the  evening,  and  told  him. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  our  fellow-creature 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  bear  unexpected  reverses  of 
fortune.  Archie  had  some  of  the  callousness  of  feeling  for  others 
which  accompanies  lack  of  imagination.  He  had  never  pnt 
himself  in  the  place  of  others.  He  was  not  likely  to  begin 
now.  He  had  no  intention  of  hurting  John  by  setting  his  iron 
heel  on  his  face.  He  had  no  idea  people  minded  being  trodden 
on.  And,  indeed,  as  John  stood  by  the  window  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  he  was  as  indifferent  as  he  appeared  to 
be  to  anything  that  Archie,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with 
flashing  eyes,  could  say.  He  had  at  last  closed  the  iron  gates  of 
the  irrevocable  behind  himself,  and  he  was  at  first  too  much 
stunned  by  the  clang  even  to  hear  what  the  excited  young  man 
was  talking  about.    Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well. 

"By  Jove!"  Archie  was  saying,  as  John's  attention  came 
slowly  bacL  "  To  think  of  the  old  governor  at  Overleigh,  poor 
old  chap!  He  has  missed  it  all  his  best  years,  but  I  hope  hell 
live  to  enjoy  it  yet.  I  do  indeed."  Archie  felt  he  could  afford  to 
be  generous.    *'  And  Di,  John,  dear  old  Di,  shall  come  and  qneen 
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it  at  Overleigh.  And  she  shall  have  a  suitable  fortune.  I'll 
make  father  do  the  right  thing  by  Di.  He  won't  want  to  do  more 
than  he  can  help,  because  she  has  never  been  much  of  a  daughter 
to  him;  but  he  shall.  And  when  it's  known,  she'll  marry  oflf 
qnick  enough;  and  I'll  see  it  gets  about.  And  don't  you  be 
down-hearted,  John.  We'll  do  the  right  thing  by  you.  You 
know  you  never  cared  for  the  money  when  you  had  it.  You  were 
always  a  bit  of  a  screw,  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  others — I  will 
sayttiat  for  you;  but — let  me  see — you  allowed  me  three  hundred 
a  year.  Don't  you  wish  now  it  had  been  four?  for  you  shall 
have  the  same,  if  the  old  guv.  agrees.  And  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
a  bit  freer  with  a  ten-pound  note  now  and  then  than  ever  you 
were  to  me." 

"  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  this  reckless  generosity,"  said 
John,  wondering  why  he  did  not  writhe,  as  a  man  might  who 
watches  a  knife  cut  into  his  benumbed  limb.  It  gave  him  no 
pain. 

"  And  you  shall  have  a  hunter,"  continued  Archie.  "  By  Jove, 
what  hunting  I  shall  have !  I  shall  get  the  governor  to  add 
another  wing  to  the  stables ;  and  I  will  keep  Quicksilver  for  you, 
John.  You  mustn't  turn  rusty  because  the  luck  has  come  to  us 
at  last.  You  know  I  knew  all  along  I  ought  to  have  been  the 
heir,  and  I  put  up  with  your  being  there,  and  never  raised  a 
dust." 

''  I  think  I  can  promise  I  shall  not  raise  a  dust,"  said  John, 
dispassionately,  watching  the  knife  turn  in  his  flesh. 

"And — and,"  continued  Archie — "why,  I  need  not  marry 
money  now.  I  can  take  my  pick."  New  vistas  seemed  to  open 
at  every  turn.  His  weak  mouth  fell  ajar.  "My  word,  John, 
times  are  changed.    And — my  debts ;  I  can  pay  them  off." 

"  And  run  up  more,"  said  John.  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good." 

"I  don't  call  it  much  of  an  ill  wind,"  said  Archie,  chuckling; 
"  not  much  of  an  ill  wind." 

In  spite  of  himself,  John  laughed  aloud  at  the  nawetS  of  Archie's 
remark.  That  it  was  an  ill  wind  to  John  had  not  even  crossed 
his  mind. 

It  would  cross  Di's,  John  thought.  She  would  do  him  justice. 
But,  alas  I  from  the  few  who  will  do  us  justice  we  always  want 
80  much  more,  something  infinitely  greater  than  justice — at  least, 
John  did. 

The  early  table  d'hdte  dinner  broke  in  on  Archie's  soliloquy, 
and,  much  to  John's  relief,  that  favoured  young  gentleman  dis- 
covered that  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  was  dancing  at  one  of  the 
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theatres  that  eyening,  and  he  determined  to  go  and  see  her.  He 
could  not  persnade  John  to  accompany  him,  eyen  though  he 
offered,  with  the  ntmost  generosity,  to  introduce  him  to  her. 

"  Well,  if  you  won't,  you  won't,"  said  Archie,  seeing  his  per- 
suasions did  nought  ayail,  and  much  preferring  to  go  hy  himself. 
"  If  you  would  rather  sit  oyer  the  fire  in  the  dumps,  that's  your 
aflEsdr,  not  mine.  Ta-ta.  I  expect  you  will  haye  turned  in  before 
I'm  back    By-the-bye,  can  you  lend  me  fiye  thick  'uns  ?  " 

John  was  on  the  point  of  refusing  when  he  remembered 
that  the  actual  money  he  had  with  him  was  more  Archie's 
than  his. 

"Thank'ee,"  said  Archie.  "  You  part  easier  than  you  used  to 
do.  I  expect  it'll  be  the  last  time  I  shall  borrow  of  you— eh, 
John  ?    It  will  be  the  other  way  about  in  future." 

"  Will  it  ?  "  said  John,  as  he  put  back  his  pocket-book. 

Archie  laughed  and  went  out. 

Oh  !  it  is  good  to  be  young  and  handsome  and  admired.  The 
dancers  pirouetted  in  the  intense  electric  light,  and  the  music 
played  on  eyery  chord  of  Archie's  light  pleasure-loying  sonL 
And  he  clapped  and  applauded  with  the  rest,  his  pulse  leaping 
high  and  higher.  A  sense  of  triumph  possessed  him.  His  one 
thorn  in  the  flesh  was  gone  for  oyer.  He  rode  on  the  top  of 
the  waye.  He  had  had  all  else  before,  and  now  the  one  thing 
that  was  lacking  to  him  had  come.  H«  was  rich,  rich,  rich. 
There  was  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  of  pleasure. 

Archie  touched  the  zenith. 

It  was  yery  late,  or  rather  it  was  yery  early,  when  he  walked 
home  through  the  deserted  streets.  A  great  mental  exaltation 
was  still  upon  him,  but  his  body  was  exhausted,  and  the  cool 
night  air  and  the  silence,  after  the  babel  of  tongues,  and  the 
shrieking  choruses,  and  the  flaring  lights  of  the  last  few  hours, 
were  pleasant  to  his  aching  eyes  and  head. 

The  dawn  stretched  like  a  drawn  sword  behind  the  city.  The 
Seine  lay,  a  long  line  of  winding  mist  under  its  many  bridges. 
The  ruins  of  the  scorched  Tuileries  pushed  up  against  the  sky. 
Archie  leant  a  moment  on  the  parapet,  and  looked  iovfn  to  the 
Seine  below  whispering  in  its  shroud.  He  took  off  his  hat  and 
pushed  back  the  light  curling  hair  from  his  forehead^  laughing 
softly  to  himself. 

An  inyisible  boat,  with  a  red  blurr  coming  down-stream,  was 
making  a  low  continuous  warning  sound. 

A  hand  came  suddenly  oyer  his  shoulder,  and  was  pressed  upon 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  same  instant  something  exceeding  sharp 
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and  swift,  pointed  with  death,  pierced  his  back,  once  and  again. 
Archie  saw  his  hat  drop  over  the  parapet  into  the  mist. 

He  tried  to  struggle,  but  in  vain.     He  was  choking. 

"  It  is  a  dream,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  wake.  I  have  dreamt  it 
before." 

He  looked  wildly  round  him. 

The  steadfast  dawn  was  witness  from  afar.  There  was  the 
boat  still  passing  down-stream.  There  was  the  city  before  him 
with  its  spires  piercing  the  mist.     Was  it  a  dream  ? 

The  hot  blood  rushed  up  into  his  mouth.  The  drenched  hand 
released  its  pressure. 

"  I  shall  wake,"  he  said,  and  he  fell  forward  on  his  face. 


Ghapteb  XLL 

**  The  earth  buildeth  on  the  earth  castles  and  towers ; 
The  earth  sayeth  to  the  earth,  'All  shall  he  ours;' 
The  earth  walketh  on  the  earth,  glistering  like  gold; 
The  earth  goeth  to  the  earth  sooner  than  it  wold." 

John  was  late  next  morning.  He  had  not  slept  for  many  nights, 
and  the  heavy  slumber  of  entire  exhaustion  fell  on  him  towards 
dawn.  It  was  nearly  midday  when  he  re-entered  the  sitting- 
room  where  he  had  sat  up  so  late  the  night  before. 

He  went  to  Archie's  room  to  see  whether  he  had  come  in ;  but 
it  was  empty. 

He  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  to  get  away  from  that  marble- 
topped  side-table,  and  the  horsehair  chairs,  and  the  gilt  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece.  At  least,  he  thought  he  wished  to  get  away 
from  these  things ;  but  it  was  from  himself  that  he  really  wanted 
to  get  away — from  this  miserable  tortured  self  that  was  all  that 
was  left  of  him  in  this  his  hour  of  weakness  and  prostration ;  the 
hour  which  inevitably  succeeds  all  great  exertions  of  strength. 
How  could  he  drag  this  wretched  creature  about  with  him  ?  He 
abhorred  himself;  the  thought  of  being  with  himself  was  in- 
tolerable. It  seems  hard  that  the  nobler  side  of  human  nature, 
which  can  cheer  and  urge  its  weaker  brother  up  such  steep  paths 
of  duty  and  self-sacrifice,  should  desert  us  when  the  summit  is 
achieved,  leaving  the  weaker  to  wail  unreproved  over  its  bleeding 
feet  and  rent  garments  till  we  madden  at  the  sound. 

An  overwhelming  sense  of  loneliness  fell  on  John  as  he  sat 
waiting  for  Archie  to  come  in.  He  had  no  strong,  earnest,  stead- 
fast self  to  bear  him  company.    He  felt  deserted,  lost. 

Who  has  not  experienced  it,  that  fierce  depression  and  loathing 
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of  all  life,  which,  though  at  the  time  we  know  it  not,  is  only  the 
writhing  and  fainting  of  the  staryed  hnman  affections !  The  verj 
ordinary  sources  from  which  the  sharpest  saffering  springs 
show  us  later  on  how  narrow  are  the  limits  within  which  our 
common  human  nature  works,  and  from  which  yet  irradiate  snch 
diversities  of  pain. 

Alphonse  disturbed  him  at  last  to  ask  whether  he  and 
"Monsieur"  would  dine  at  table  d'hote.  "Monsieur,"  with  a 
glance  at  Archie's  door,  had  not  yet  come  in. 

John  said  they  would  both  dine ;  and  then,  roused  somewhat 
by  the  interruption,  an  idea  struck  him.  Had  Archie,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  gone  back  to  England  without  telling  him  ? 

He  went  to  the  room,  but  there  were  no  evidences  of  departure. 
On  the  bed  the  clothes  were  thrown  which  Archie  had  worn  on 
the  previous  day.  The  gold  watch  John  had  given  him  was  on 
the  dressing-table.  He  had  evidently  left  it  there  on  purpose, 
not  caring,  perhaps,  to  risk  taking  it  with  him.  All  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  man  who  studies  his  appearance  were  strewed  on 
the  table.  There  was  his  little  moustache-brush,  and  phial  of 
briUiantine  to  burnish  it.  John  knew  that  he  would  never  hate 
left  that  behind.    Archie  had  evidently  intended  to  return. 

In  the  meanwhile  hour  succeeded  hour,  but  he  did  not  come. 
That  Archie  should  have  been  out  all  night  was  not  surprising, 
but  that  he  should  be  still  out  now  in  his  evening  clothes  in  the 
daytime,  began  to  be  incomprehensible.  After  a  few  premonitory 
tremors  of  misgiving,  which,  man-like,  he  laughed  at  himself  for 
entertaining,  John  took  alarm. 

Evening  fell,  and  still  no  Archie.  And  then  a  hideous  night 
followed,  in  which  John  forgot  everything  in  heaven  above  or 
earth  beneath  except  Archie.  The  police  were  informed.  The 
actress  at  whose  house  he  had  supped  after  the  play  was  inter- 
viewed, but  could  only  vociferate  between  her  sobs  that  he  bad 
left  her  house  with  the  remainder  of  her  party  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  and  she  had  not  seen  him  since. 

Directly  the  office  opened,  John  telegraphed  to  his  colonel  to 
know  if  he  had  returned  to  London.  The  answer  came,  "  Absent 
without  leave." 

John  remembered  that  he  had  only  three  days'  leave,  and  that 
the  third  day  was  up  yesterday.  Archie  would  not  have  forgotten 
that. 

A  nightmare  of  a  day  passed.  John  had  been  out  during  the 
greater  part  of  it,  rushing  back  at  intervals  in  the  hope,  that  was 
no  longer  anything  but  a  masked  despair,  of  finding  Archie  in  his 
rooms  on  his  return. 
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In  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon  he  came  back  once  more,  and 
peered  for  the  twentieth  time  into  the  littered  bedroom,  which 
the  frightened  servants  had  left  exactly  as  Archie  bad  left  it. 
He  was  standing  in  the  doorway  looking  into  the  empty  room, 
where  a  certain  horror  was  beginning  to  gather  round  the 
familiar  objects  with  which  it  was  strewed,  when  a  yoice  spoke 
to  him. 

It  was  the  superintendent  of  police  to  whom  he  had  gone 
long  ago — the  night  before — when  first  the  horror  began. 
Alphonse,  who  had  shown  him  up,  was  watching  through  the 
doorway. 

The  man  said  something  in  Freoch.  John  did  not  hear  him, 
but  it  did  not  matter  much.  He  knew.  They  went  downstairs 
together.  Alphonse  brought  him  his  hat  and  stick.  The  other 
waiters  were  gathered  in  a  little  knot  at  the  table  d'hote  door. 
A  fiacre  was  waiting  under  the  archway.  John  and  the 
superintendent  got  into  it,  and  it  drove  off  at  once  without 
waiting  for  directions.  They  were  lighting  the  lamps  in  the 
streets.  The  dusk  was  falling,  falling  like  the  shadow  of  death. 
They  drove  deeper  and  ever  deeper  into  it. 
Time  ceased  to  be. 

"  Notts  void.  Monsieur,*'  said  the  man,  gravely,  as  they  pulled 
up  before  a  building,  the  long  low  outline  of  which  was  dimly 
visibla 
John  knew  it  was  the  Morgue. 

He  followed  his  guide  down  a  whitewashed  passage  into  a 
long  room.  There  was  a  cluster  of  people  at  the  further  end, 
towards  which  the  man  was  leading  him,  and  in  the  dusk  there 
was  a  subdued  whispering,  and  a  sound  of  trickling  water. 

As  they  reached  the  further  end,  some  one  turned  on  the 
electric  light,  and  it  fell  full  on  a  man's  figure  on  one  of  the 
slabs.    A  little  crowd  of  people  were  peering  through  the  glass 
screen  at  the  toy  which  the  Seine  had  tired  of  and  cast  aside. 
**Ah!  quit  est  leaUy*  said  a  high  woman's  voice. 
John  shaded  his  eyes  and  looked. 

The  face  was  turned  away,  but  John  knew  the  hair,  fair  to 
whiteness  in  that  brilliant  light,  as  he  had  often  seen  it  in 
London  ball-rooms. 

They  let  him  through  the  glass  screen  which  kept  off  the 
crowd,  and,  oblivious  of  the  many  eyes  watching  him,  John  bent 
over  the  slab  and  touched  the  clenched  marble  hand  with  the 
signet-ring  on  it,  which  he  had  given  him  when  they  were  at 
Oxford  together. 
Yes,  it  was  Archie. 
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The  dead  face  was  set  in  the  neryons  grin  with  which  he  had 
been  wont  in  life  to  meet  the  ineyitable  and  the  dietaetefiiL 

The  blue  pencillings  of  dissolution  had  touched  to  inexorable 
distinctness  the  thin  lines  of  dissipation  in  the  cheek  and  at  the 
comers  of  the  montL  The  death  of  the  body  had  overtaken  the 
creeping  death  of  the  sonL    Their  landmarks  met. 

The  poor  beantifal  effeminate  face,  devoid  of  all  that  makes 
death  bearable,  stared  np  at  the  electric  light. 

An  impotent  oyerwhehnning  compassion,  as  for  some  ephemeral 
irresponsible  being  of  another  creation,  who  knows  not  how  to 
guide  itself  in  this  grim  world  of  law,  and  has  wandered  blind- 
fold within  the  sweep  of  a  vast  machinery  of  which  it  knew 
nothing,  wrung  John's  heart.    He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 


Chapteb  XLII. 

''For  bnman  bliss  and  woe  in  the  frail  thread 
Of  human  life  are  all  bo  closely  twined. 
That  till  the  shears  of  fate  the  texture  shred. 
The  close  succession  cannot  be  disjoined. 
Nor  dare  we,  from  our  hour,  judge  that  -which  comes 
behind." 

Sir  Walier  Scott 

Di  had  seen  her  father  and  Archie  off  on  their  journey  to 
Brighton,  and,  haying  arranged  to  replace  her  brother  in  three 
days'  time,  was  surprised  when  a  hasty  note,  the  morning  after 
their  departure,  informed  her  that  Archie  had  been  recalled  to 
London  on  hvsiness,  and  that  she  must  go  to  her  father 
at  once. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  was  incensed.  Archie  had  shirked  before,  and 
now  he  had  shirked  again.  But  Colonel  Tempest  remained  in 
far  too  precarious  a  condition  for  her  to  refuse  to  allow  her 
granddaughter  to  go,  as  she  would  certainly  otherwise  haye  done. 
So  Di  went  off  the  morning  after  the  Speaker's  party. 

She  had  told  Mrs.  Courtenay  that  she  had  met  John  there. 

"  In  one  way  I  am  glad  to  haye  met  him,"  she  said  firmly, 
her  proud  lip  quiyering.  "Any  uncertainty  I  may  haye  been 
weak  enough  to  feel  is  at  .an  end,  and  it  was  time  the  end  should 
come.     For,  in  spite  of  all  you  said,  I  had  had  a  lingering  idea 

that  if  we  met And  now  we  have  met — and  he  had  evidently 

no  wish  to  see  me  again." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  looked  fixedly  at  the  beautiful  pallid  face,  and 
wondered  that  she  had  eyer  wished  Di  had  a  heart. 
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*'  This  pain  will  pass/*  she  said  gently.  "  Yon  have  always 
believed  me,  Di ;  believe  me  now.  Take  conrage  and  wait.  You 
have  had  an  nntronbled  life  till  now.  That  has  passed.  Trouble 
has  come.  It  is  part  of  life.  It  will  pass  too ;  not  the  feeling, 
perhaps,  but  the  suffering/* 

"  Good-bye,  my  child,"  she  said  a  little  later,  kissing  the  girl's 
cold  cheek  with  a  tenderness  which  Di  was  powerless  to  return. 
"Take  care  of  yourself.  Go  out  every  day;  the  sea  air  will 
do  you  good.  And  tell  your  father  I  cannot  spare  you  more  than 
a  fortnight.*' 

Di  would  have  given  anything  to  show  her  grandmother  that 
she  was  thankful — oh,  how  thankful  in  this  grey  world ! — for  her 
sympathy  and  love,  but  she  had  no  words.  She  kissed  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  and  went  down  to  the  cab. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  remained  motionless  until  she  heard  it  drive 
away.  Then  she  let  two  tears  run  down  from  below  her 
spectacles,  and  wiped  them  away.  No  more  followed  them. 
The  old  cannot  give  way  like  the  young.  Mrs.  Courtenay  had 
onoe  said  that  nothing  had  power  to  touch  her  very  nearly ;  but 
she  was  still  vulnerable  on  one  poini  Her  old  heart,  worn  with 
80  many  troubles,  ached  for  her  granddaughter. 

"Thank  God,*'  she  said  to  herself,  'Hhat  in  the  next  world 
there  will  be  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.  Perhaps 
God  Almighty  sees  it's  a  mistake." 

Di  found  Colonel  Tempest  wrapped  up  in  a  duvet  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  window  of  his  sitting-room,  in  a  state  of  equal 
indignation  against  his  children  for  deserting  him,  and  against 
the  rain  for  blurring  the  sea-view  from  the  window.  With  his 
nnrse,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  he  was  not  on  speaking 
terms — a  fact  which  seemed  to  cause  that  patient,  apathetic 
person  very  little  annoyance,  she  being,  as  she  told  Di, 
"accustomed  to  gentlemen.*' 

Di  soothed  him  as  best  she  could,  took  his  tray  from  the  nurse 
at  the  door,  so  that  he  might  be  spared  as  much  as  possible  the 
sight  of  the  most  hideous  woman  in  the  world,  rang  for  lights, 
and  drew  a  curtain  before  the  untactful  rain,  while  he  declaimed 
alternately  on  the  enormity  of  Archie's  behaviour,  and  on  the 
callousness  of  Mrs.  Courtenay  in  endeavouring  to  keep  his 
daughter,  his  only  daughter,  away  from  him.  Colonel  Tempest 
and  Archie  detested  Mrs.  Courtenay.  However  much  the  father 
and  son  might  disagree  and  bicker  on  most  subjects,  they  could 
always  siog  a  little  duet  together  in  perfect  harmony  about  her. 

Colonel  Tempest  began  a  feeble  solo  on  that  theme  to  Di  when 
he  had  finished  with  Archie ;  but  Di  visibly  froze,  and  somehow 
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the  subject,  often  as  it  was  started,  always  dropped.  Di,  as 
Colonel  Tempest  frequently  informed  her,  did  not  care  to  bear 
the  truth  about  her  grandmother.  If  she  knew  all  that  he  did 
about  her,  and  what  her  behaviour  had  been  to  him,  she  vonld 
not  be  so  fond  of  her  as  she  evidently  was. 

Earlier  in  his  illness  Di  had  been  obliged  to  exercise  patience 
with  her  father,  but  she  needed  none  now.  That  is  the  one  email 
compensation  for  deep  trouble.  It  numbs  the  power  of  feeling 
small  irritations.  It  is  when  it  begins  to  lift  somewhat  that  the 
small  irritations  fit  themselves  out  with  new  stings.  Di  had  not 
reached  that  stage  yet.  The  doctor  who  came  daily  to  see  her 
father  looked  narrowly  at  her,  and  ordered  her  to  go  out-of-doorB 
as  much  as  possible,  in  wet  weather  or  fine. 

''I  sometimes  take  a  little  nap  after  luncheon,"  said  Colonel 
Tempest,  with  dignity.     "  You  might  go  out  then,  Di." 

"  Miss  Tempest  will  in  any  case  go  out  morning  and  afternoon/* 
said  the  doctor,  with  decision. 

Colonel  Tempest  had  before  had  his  doubts  whether  the  doctor 
understood  his  case,  but  now  they  were  confirmed. — He  wished  to 
change  doctors,  and  a  painful  scene  ensued  betwppn  him  and  Di, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  hole  was  kicked  in  the  duvei,  and  a  cap 
of  broth  was  upset.  But  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  women  are 
not  amenable  to  reason.  Di  sewed  up  the  hole  in  the  dmet^ 
rubbed  the  carpet,  and  remained,  as  Colonel  Tempest  hysterically 
informed  her,  *^  as  obstinate  as  her  mother  before  her." 

On  the  second  morning  after  her  arrival  at  Brighton  she  was 
sitting  vnth  Colonel  Tempest,  reading  the  *  papers  to  him,  when 
the  waiter  brought  in  the  letters.  Therejwere  none  for  her,  two 
for  her  father.  One  was  a  foreign  letter  with  a  blue  French  stamp. 
She  took  them  to  him  where  he  lay  on  the  sofa. 

Colonel  Tempest  looked  at  them. 

"Nothing  from  Archie  again,"  he  said.  "He  does  not  care 
even  to  write  and  ask  whether  I  am  alive  or  dead." 

"  Archie  is  not  a  good  hand  at  writing,"  said  Di,  echoing,  for 
the  sake  of  saying  Eomething,  the  time-honoured  masculine  plea 
for  exemption  from  the  tedium  of  domestic  correspondence. 

"This  is  John's  hand,"  paid  Colonel  Tempest.  "A  Paria 
postmark.     How  these  rich  men  do  rush  about !  " 

Di  had  actually  not  known  it  was  John's  writing.  She  had 
never  seen  it,  to  her  knowledge,  but  nevertheless  it  appeared  to 
her  extraordinary  that  she  had  not  at  once  divined  that  it  was 
his.  She  was  not  anxious  to  hear  her  father's  comments  on 
John's  letter,  or  the  threadbare  remark,  fasred  to  the  poor 
relation,  that  when  the  rich  one  teas  sitting  down  to  draw  a 
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cheque  he  might  just  as  well  have  written  it  for  double  the 
amonnt.  He  would  never  have  known  the  difference.  The  poor 
relation  always  knows  exactly  how  much  the  rich  one  can  afford 
to  give.  So  Di  told  her  father  she  was  going  out,  and  left 
the  room. 

It  stung  her,  as  she  laced  her  boots,  to  think  that  John  had 
probably  sent  another  cheque  to  cover  their  expenses  at  the  hotel, 
and  that  the  fried  soles  and  semolina-pudding  which  she  had 
ordered  for  luncheon  would  be  paid  for  by  him.  It  exasperated 
her  still  more  to  know  that  whatever  John  sent,  Colonel  Tempest 
would  pronounce  to  be  mean. 

Before  she  had  finished  lacing  her  boots,  however,  the  sitting- 
room  door  was  opened,  and  Di  heard  her  father  calling  wildly 
to  her. 

C!olonel  Tempest  was  not  allowed  to  move,  except  with  great 
precaution,  owing  to  the  slow  healing  of  the  obstinate  internal 
iojury  caused  by  that  unlucky  pistol-shot. 

She  rnshed  headlong  downstairs. 

''Father!"  she  cried,  horrified  to  find  him  standing  on  the 
landing.  **  Father,  come  back  at  once !  "  And  she  put  her  arms 
round  him,  and  supported  him  back  to  the  sofa. 

He  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  She  saw  that  something 
had  happened,  but  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  questioned.  She 
administered  what  restoratives  she  had  at  hand,  and  presently 
the  constantly  moving  lips  got  out  the  words, ''  Bead  it " ;  and 
Colonel  Tempest  pointed  to  a  letter  on  the  floor. 

''Bead  it,"  repeated  Colonel  Tempest,  lying  back  on 
his  cushions,  and  recovering  from  his  momentary  collapse. 
*^  Bead  it" 

Di  picked  up  the  letter  and  sat  down  by  the  window.  She  was 
suddenly  too  tired  to  stand.  Her  father  was  talking  wildly, 
but  she  did  not  hear  him ;  was  calling  to  her  to  read  it  aloud, 
but  she  did  not  hear  him.  She  saw  only  John's  strong,  small 
handwriting. 

It  was  a  business  letter,  couched  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
terma  John  stated  his  case — expressed  a  formal  regret  that  the 
facts  he  mentioned  had  not  come  to  light  at  Mr.  Tempest's  death, 
mentioned  that  the  accumulation  of  income  during  his  minority 
had  fortunately  remained  untouched,  that  he  had  desired  his  lawyer 
to  communicate  with  Colonel  Tempest,  and  signed  himself 
"  John  Fane/'  He  had  written  the  word  "  Tempest,"  and  had  then 
struck  it  through. 

Di  pressed  her  forehead  against  the  glass  on  [which  the  rain 
was  beating. 
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Was  the  emotion  wliich  was  shattering  her,  joy  or  sorrow, 
or  both  ? 

She  knew  it  was  joy.  In  a  lightning-flash  of  comprehension 
she  realised  that  it  was  this  awful  calamity  which  had  kept  John 
silent,  which  had  held  him  back  from  coming  to  her,  from  asking 
her  to  marry  him.  He  loved  her  still !  Love,  dead  and  buried, 
had  risen  out  of  his  grave.  The  impossible  had  happened.  John 
loved  her  still. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  said ;  and  for  a  moment  the  long  yellow 
waves,  and  her  father's  impatient  voice,  and  even  John's  letter, 
were  alike  blotted  out,  unheard. 

Colonel  Tempest  considered  Di's  apathy,  after  she  had  read  the 
letter,  unfeeling  and  unsympathetic  in  the  extreme,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  her  so.  But  when  she  presently  turned  her 
averted  face  towards  him  he  was  already  off  [on  !  another  tack, 
his  excitement,  which  seemed  to  increase  rather J^than  diminish, 
tossing  him  as  a  wave  tosses  a  spar. 

"  Twenty  years,"  he  said  tremulously.  "  Think  of  it,  Di— not 
that  you  seem  to  care  I  Twenty  years  have  I  toiled  and  moiled 
in  poverty,  twenty  years  have  I  and  my  children  been  gronncf 
down  while  that  nameless  interloper  has  spent  our  money  right 
and  left.  Oh,  my  God  !  I've  got  it  at  last  I've  got  my  own  at 
last.  But  who  will  give  me  back  those  twenty  years?"  and 
Colonel  Tempest's  voice  broke  into  a  sob. 

Other  consequences  of  that  letter  began  to  dawn  on  Di's 
awakening  consciousness. 

"Then  John,"  she  said,  bewildered.  "Oh,  father,  what  will 
become  of  John  ?  " 

"  John,"  said  Colonel  Tempest,  bitterly,  "  is  now  just  where  I 
was  twenty  years  ago — disinherited,  penniless.  He  has  kept  me 
out  all  these  years,  and  now  at  last  Providence  gives  me  mj 
own." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Providence  is  not  reaUy  responsible 
for  all  the  shady  transactions  for  which  we  offer  up  our  best 
thanks. 

"I  daresay  he  has  put  by,"  continued  Colonel  Tempest  "Ho 
has  had  time  enough." 

"  You  have  not  read  the  letter  carefully,"  said  Di.  "  He  only 
discovered  all  this  less  than  three  months  ago,  and  you  have  been 
ill  for  more  than  two." 

Colonel  Tempest  did  not  hear  her.  He  had  ceased  for  the  last 
twenty  years  to  hear  anything  he  did  not  want  to. 

"Fifty  thousand  a  year,"  he  went  on;  "not  a  penny  less. 
And  the  New  Biver  shares  have  gone  up  since  Jack's  day.    And 
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(here  was  a  large  earn  wbich  rolled  up  daring  the  minority.  John 
is  right  there.  There  must  be  oyer  a  hundred  thousand.  Yon 
shall  have  that,  Di.  Archie  will  kick,  but  you  shall  have  it. 
Eight  thousand  pounds  John  settled  on  you  a  year  ago.  That  was 
the  amount  of  his  generosity  to  my  poor  girl.  You  shall  not 
hare  a  penny  less  than  a  hundred  thousand.  Not  during  my 
lifetime,  of  course ;  but  when  I  die "  he  added  hastily. 

Bi  could  articulate  nothing. 

'^I  shall  pay  my  own  debts  and  Archie's  in  a  moment,"  he 
continued,  not  noticing  whether  she  answered  or  not.  "  If  you 
want  a  new  gown,  Di,  you  may  send  the  bill  to  me.  I  don't 
believe  I  owe  a  thousand,  and  Archie  not  so  much,  poor  lad,  though 
John  was  always  pulling  a  long  face  over  his  debts.  How  deuced 
mean  John  was  from  first  to  last !  Well,  do  as  you  would  be 
done  by.  I'll  do  for  him  alone  what  he  thought  enough  for  the 
two  of  you.  I'll  never  give  him  cause  to  say  I'm  close-fisted. 
He  shall  have  your  eight  thousand,  and  he  shall  have  three 
hundred  a  year,  the,  same  that  he  allowed  Archie,  as  weU." 

"He  won't  take  it." 

"Won't  take  it!"  said  Colonel  Tempest,  contemptuously. 
"  That's  all  you  know  about  the  world,  Di.  I  tell  you  he'll  have 
to  take  it.  I  tell  you  he  has  not  a  sixpence  in  the  world  at  this 
moment,  to  say  nothing  of  owing  me  twenty  years'  income." 

Colonel  Tempest  rambled  on  of  how  Archie  should  leave  the 
army  and  live  at  Overleigh,  of  how  Di  should  live  there  too,  and 
Mrs.  Gourtenay  might  go  to  the  devil.  Presently  he  fell  to  won- 
dering what  state  the  shooting  was  in,  and  how  many  pheasants 
John  was  breeding  at  that  moment.  Every  instant  it  became 
more  unbearable,  till  at  last  Di  sent  for  the  nurse,  made  an  excuse 
of  posting  her  letters,  and  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

She  went  out  to  her  old  friends,  the  yellow  waves,  and,  too  ex- 
hausted to  walk,  sat  down  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  high  wooden 
rivets  between  which  the  sea  licks  the  pebbly  shore  into  grooves. 

Gradually  the  tension  of  her  mind  relaxed.  Di  sat  and  watched 
the  waves  until  they  washed  away  the  high  invalid  voice  vibrating 
in  some  acute  recess  of  her  brain;  washed  away  the  hideous 
thought  that  they  were  rich  because  John  was  penniless  and  dis- 
honoured ;  washed  away  everything  except  the  one  fact  that  his 
fi'dence  was  accounted  for,  and  that  he  loved  her  after  all. 

Di  looked  -out  across  the  rain-trodden  sea.  If  it  was  raining- 
she  did  not  know  it.  What  did  anything  in  this  wide  world 
matter  so  long  as  John  loved  her?  Poverty  was  nothing. 
Marriage  was  nothing  either.  What  did  it  matter  if  they  could 
not  marry  so  long  as  they  loved  each  other  ? 
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Once  in  a  lifetime  it  is  voachaafed  alike  to  the  worldly  and  to 
the  pnroi  to  the  earnest  and  to  the  frivolous,  to  discern  that  yision 
— which  has  been  ever  life's  greatest  reality  or  life's  greatest 
illusion  according  to  the  character  of  the  beholder — that  to  loTe 
and  to  be  loyed  is  enough. 

A  wet  glint  came  across  the  sea,  exquisite  and  eranesc^ent  as 
the  gleam  across  Di's  heart. 

"  It  is  enough  I "  said  Di ;  and  her  soul  was  flooded  with  a 
solemn  joy  a  thousand  times  deeper  than  when  she  had  first  dis- 
coyered  her  loye  for  John,  and  his  for  her,  and  a  brilliant  future 
was  before  her. 

Sorrow  with  his  pick  mines  the  heart  Bat  he  is  a  cunning 
workman.  He  deepens  the  channels  whereby  happiness  may 
enter,  and  hollows, out  new  chambers  for  joy  to  abide  in,  when  he 
is  gone. 


Ghapteb  XLIII. 
'*  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowlj,  jet  they  grind  exceeding  small." 

LongfeUow. 

The  doctor  was  sitting  with  Colonel  Tempest  on  Dib  return  to  the 
hotel,  and  Di  perceiyed  that  her  father,  who  was  still  in  a  verj 
excited  state,  had  been  telling  him  about  his  sudden  chauge 
of  fortune. 

The  doctor  courteously  offered  his  congratulations,  and  on 
leaying  made  a  pretext  of  inquiring  after  Di's  health  in  order 
to  see  her  alone. 

**  Colonel  Tempest  has  been  telling  me  of  his  unexpected  acc^ 
of  wealth,"  he  said.  **  In  his  present  condition  of  neryous  pro- 
stration, and  tendency  to  cerebral  excitement,  the  information 
should  most  certainly  haye  been  withheld  from  him.  His  brain 
is  not  in  a  state  to  bear  the  strain  which  such  an  eyent  might  have 
put  upon  it,  has  put  upon  it.  Were  such  a  thing  to  occur  again 
in  his  enfeebled  condition,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences.'' 

"  It  was  absolutely  unforeseen,"  said  Di.  "  None  of  us  had  the 
remotest  suspicion.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  his 
letters  for  the  past  month." 

"  They  must  be  kept  from  him  for  the  present,"  replied  the 
doctor.  '*  Let  them  be  brought  to  you  in  future,  and  use  your 
own  discretion  about  showiqg  them  to  him  after  you  haye  read 
them  yourself.  Your  father  must  be  guarded  from  all 
agitation." 

This  was  more  easily  said  than  done.    Nothing  could  tarn 
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Colonel  Tempest's  shattered,  restless  mind  from  hopping  like  a 
grasshopper  on  that  one  subject  {oi  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
The  hit  of  cork  in  his  medicine,  which  at  another  time  would  have 
elicited  a  torrent  of  indignation,  excited  only  a  momentary  atten- 
tion. He  talked  without  ceasing — ^hinted  darkly  at  danger  to 
John  which  that  young  man's  creditable  though  tardy  action  had 
ftTerted,  alluded  to  passages  in  his  own  life  which  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  divulge,  and  then  lighting  on  a  sentimental  vein, 
discoursed  of  a  happy  old  age  (the  old  age  of  fiction),  in  which  he 
should  see  Archie's  and  Di's  children  playing  in  the  gallery  at 
Orerleigh.    And  the  old  name 

Di  had  not  realised,  until  her  parent  descanted  upon  the  subject 
in  a  way  that  set  her  teeth  on  edge,  how  hideous,  how  vulgar,  is 
the  seamy  side  of  pride  of  birth.  When  Colonel  Tempest  began 
to  dwell  on  "  the  goodness  and  the  grace  that  on  his  birth  had 
smiled,"  shall  we  blame  Di  if  she  put  on  the  clock  half  an  hour, 
and  rang  for  the  nurse  ? 

Things  were  not  much  better  next  morning.  Di  gave  strict 
orders  that  all  letters  and  telegrams  should  be  brought  to  her 
room.  Colonel  Tempest  fidgeted  because  he  had  not  heard  from 
the  lawyer  in  whose  hands  John  had  placed  the  transfer  of  the 
property.  The  letter  was  in  Di's  pocket,  but  she  dared  not  give 
it  to  him,  for  though  it  contained  nothing  to  agitate  him,  she 
knew  that  the  fact  that  she  had  opened  it  would  raise  the  whirl- 
ivind. 

"  And  Archie,"  said  Colonel  Tempest,  querulously — "  I  ought 
to  have  heard  from  him  too.  If  John  told  him  the  same  day 
that  he  wrote  to  me,  we  ought  to  have  heard  from  Archie  this 
morning.  I  should  have  imagined  that  though  Archie  did  not 
^ve  his  father  a  thought  when  he  was  poor,  he  might  have 
thought  him  worthy  of  a  little  consideration  iiowJ' 

"  If  that  is  the  motive  you  would  have  given  him  if  he  had 
written,  it  is  just  as  well  he  has  not,"  said  Di ;  but  she  wondered 
at  his  silence  nevertheless. 

But  she  did  not  wonder  long. 

She  left  her  father  busily  writing  to  an  imaginary  lawyer,  for 
he  had  neither  the  name  nor  address  of  John's,  and  on  the  landing 
met  a  servant  bringing  a  telegram  to  her  room.  She  took  it 
upstairs,  and  though  it  was  addressed  to  her  father,  opened  it. 
She  had  no  apprehension  of  evil.  The  old  are  afraid  of  telegrams, 
but  the  young  have  made  them  common,  and  have  worn  out  their 
prestige. 

The  telegram  was  from  John,  merely  stating  that  Archie  had 
been  taken  seriously  ill. 

VOL.  xoix.  2  I 
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Di's  heart  gaye  a  leap  of  thankfuliiess  that  her  father  had  been 
spared  this  farther  shock.  But  Archie.  Seriously  ill.  She  was 
indignant  at  John's  yague  statement.  What  did  seriously  ill 
mean  ?  Why  could  not  he  say  what  was  the  matter  ?  And  how 
could  she  keep  the  fact  of  his  illness  from  her  father  ?  Ought  she 
to  go  at  once  to  Archie  ?  Seriously  ill.  How  like  a  man  to  send 
a  telegram  of  that  kind !  She  would  telegraph  at  once  to  John 
for  particularSi  and  go  or  stay  according  as  the  doctor  thought 
she  could  or  could  not  safely  leaye  her  father.  Di  put  on  her 
walking  things,  and  ran  out  to  the  post-office  round  the  comer, 
where  she  despatched  a  peremptory  telegram  to  John ;  and  then, 
seeing  there  was  no  one  else  to  adyise  her,  hurried  to  the  doctor's 
house  close  at  hand.  For  a  wonder  he  was  in.  For  a  greater 
still,  his  last  patient  walked  out  as  she  walked  in.  The  doctor, 
with  the  quickness  of  his  kind,  saw  the  difficulty,  and  caught  up 
his  hat  to  come  with  her. 

"  You  shall  go  to  your  brother  if  you  can,"  was  the  only  state- 
ment to  which  he  would  commit  himself  during  the  two  minutes' 
walk  in  the  rain ;  the  two  minutes  which  sealed  Colonel  Tempest's 
fate. 

No  one  knew  exactly  how  it  happened.  Perhaps  the  hall 
porter  had  gone  to  his  dinner,  and  the  little  boy  who  took  his 
place  for  half  an  hour  brought  up  the  telegram  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  No  one  knew  afterwards  how  it  had 
happened.    It  did  happen,  that  was  all. 

Colonel  Tempest  had  the  pink  paper  in  his  hand  as  the  doctor 
and  Di  entered  the  room.    He  was  laughing  softly  to  himself. 

'^Archie  is  dead,"  he  said,  chuckling.  ''That  is  what  John 
would  like  me  to  belieye.  But  I  know  better.  It  is  John  that  is 
dead.  It  is  John  who  had  to  be  snuffed  out.  Swayne  said  bo, 
and  he  knew.  And  John  says  it's  Archie,  and  he  will  write.  Ha, 
ha !  We  know  better,  eh,  doctor?  eh,  Di  ?  John's  dead.  Eight 
and  twenty  years  old  he  was ;  but  he's  dead  at  last.  He  won't 
write  any  more.  He  won't  spend  my  money  any  more.  He  won't 
keep  me  out  any  more." 

Colonel  Tempest  dropped  on  his  knees.  The  only  prayer  he 
knew  rose  to  his  lips.  "  For  what  we  are  going  to  receive,  the 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankful." 

For  an  awful  day  and  night  the  fierce  flame  of  delirium  leaped 
and  fell,  and  oyer  leaped  again.  With  set  face  Di  stood  hour 
after  hour  in  the  blast  of  the  furnace,  till  doctor  and  nurse 
maryelled  at  her  courage  and  endurance. 
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On  the  eyening  of  the  eecond  day  John  came.  He  had  written 
to  tell  Colonel  Tempest  of  his  coming,  bat  the  letter  had  not  been 
opened. 

The  doctor,  thinking  he  was  Di's  brother,  brought  him  into  the 
sick-room,  too  crowded  with  fearful  images  for  his  presence  to  be 
noticed  by  the  sick  man. 

"John  is  dead,*'  the  high-pitched  terrible  voice  was  saying. 
"Blundering  fools.  First  there  was  the  railway,  but  Goodwin 
sared  him ;  damn  his  officiousness.  And  then  there  was  the  fire. 
They  nearly  had  him  that  time.  How  grey  he  looked !  Burnt 
to  ashes.  Bandaged  up  to  the  eyes.  But  he  got  better.  And 
than  the  carniyal.  They  mufifed  it  again.  Oh,  Lord,  how  slow 
they  were !  But " — the  voice  sank  to  a  frightful  whisper-r-"  they 
got  him  in  Paris.  I  don't  how  they  did  it — ^it's  a  secret ;  But 
they  trapped  him  at  last." 

Suddenly  the  glassy  eyes  looked  with  horrified  momentary 
recognition  at  John. 

"Bisen  from  the  dead,"  continued  the  voice.  "I  knew  he 
would  get  up  again.  I  always  said  he  would ;  and  he  has.  You 
can't  kill  John.  There's  no  grave  deep  enough  to  hold  him. 
Look  at  him  with  his  head  out  now,  and  the  earth  upon  his  hair. 
We  ought  to  have  put  a  monument  over  him  to  keep  him  down. 
He's  getting  up.  I  tell  you  I  did  not  do  it.  The  grave's  not  big 
enough.  Swayne  dug  it  for  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy — a 
little  boy  at  school." 

Di  tuirned  her  colourless  face  to  John,  and  smiled  at  him,  as 
one  on  the  rack  might  smile  at  a  friend  to  show  that  the  anguish 
is  not  unbearable.  She  felt  no  surprise  at  seeing  him.  She  was 
past  surprise.  She  had  forgotten  that  she  had  ever  doubted  his 
love. 

Li  silence  he  took  the  hand  she  held  out  towards  him,  and 
kept  it  in  a  strong  gentle  clasp  that  was  more  comfort  than  any 
words. 

Hour  after  hour  they  watched  and  ministered  together,  and 
hour  by  hour  the  lamp  of  life  flared  grimly  low  and  lower. 
And  after  he  had  told  everything — everything,  everything  that 
he  had  concealed  in  life — after  John  and  Di  had  heard,  in  awed 
compassion  and  forgiveness,  every  word  of  the  guilty  secret 
which  he  had  kept  under  lock  and  key  so  many  years,  at  last  the 
tide  of  remembrance  ebbed  away  and  life  with  it. 

Bid  he  know  them  in  the  quiet  hours  that  followed  ?  Did  he 
recognise  them?  They  bent  over  him.  They  spoke  to  him 
gently,  tenderly.    Did  he  understand  ?    They  never  knew. 

And  so,  in  the  grey  of   an  April    morning,  poor  Colonel 
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Tempest,  nnconscioiis  of  death,  which  had  had  so  many  terrors 
for  him  in  life,  drifted  tranquilly  upon  its  tide  from  the  human 
compassion  that  watched  by  him  here,  to  the  Infinite  Pity  beyoni 


Conclusion. 

''Where  there  are  twa  eeeking,  there  will  be  a  finding." 

Afteb  John  had  taken  Di  back  to  London  he  returned  to 
Brighton,  and  from  thence  to  Overleigh,  to  arrange  for  the 
double  funeral  He  had  not  remembered  to  mention  that  he  was 
coming,  and  in  the  dusk  of  a  wet  afternoon  he  walked  up  by  the 
way  of  the  wood,  and  let  himself  in  at  the  little  postern  in  the 
waU.  He  had  not  thought  he  should  return  to  Overleigh  again, 
yet  here  he  was  once  more  in  the  dim  gallery,  with  its  faint 
scent  of  pot'pourrif  his  hand  as  he  passed  stirring  it  from  long 
habit.  The  pictures  craned  through  the  twilight  to  look  at  him. 
He  stole  quietly  upstairs  and  along  the  garret  gallery.  The 
nursery  door  was  open.  A  glow  of  light  fell  on  Mitty's  figure. 
What  was  she  doing  ? 

John  stopped  short  and  looked  at  her,  and,  with  a  sudden 
recollection  as  of  some  previous  existence,  understood. 

Mitty  was  packing.  Two  large  white  grocery  boxes  were 
already  closed  and  corded  in  one  corner.  John  saw  "Best 
Cubes  "  printed  on  them,  and  it  dawned  upon  his  slow  masculine 
consciousness  that  those  boxes  were  part  of  Mitty's  luggage. 

Mitty  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  holding  at  arm's 
length  a  little  red  flannel  dressing-gown,  which  knocked  twentj 
years  ofi*  John's  age  as  he  looked. 

"  I  shall  take  it,"  she  said,  half  aloud.  *'  It's  wore  as  thin  as 
thin  behind ;  that  and  the  open  socks  as  I've  mended  and  better- 
be-mended " ;  and  she  thrust  them  both  hastily,  as  if  for  fear 
she  should  repent,  into  a  tin  box,  out  of  which  the  battered  head 
of  John's  old  horse  protruded. 

If  there  was  one  thing  certain  in  this  world,  it  was  that  the 
Noah's  ark  would  not  go  in  unless  the  horse  came  out.  Mitty 
tried  many  ways,  and  was  contemplating  them  with  arms  akimbo 
when  John  came  in. 

She  showed  no  surprise  at  seeing  him,  and  with  astonishment 
John  realised  that  it  was  only  six  days  since  he  had  left 
Overleigh.  It  was  actually  not  yet  a  week  since  that  far-distant 
afternoon,  separated  from  the  present  by  such  a  chasm,  when  he 
had  lain  on  his  face  in  the  heather,  and  the  deep  passions  of 
youth  had  rent  him  and  let  him  go.    Here  at  Overleigh  time 
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stopped.  He  came  back  twenty  years  older,  and  the  almanac  on 
his  writing-table  marked  six  days. 

John  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral  to  take 
place  at  midnight,  according  to  the  Tempest  cnstom,  which  he 
Imew  Colonel  Tempest  would  have  been  the  last  to  waive.  He 
wrote  to  tell  Di  what  he  had  settled,  together  with  the  hour  and 
the  date.  He  dared  not  advise  her  not  to  be  present,  but  he 
remembered  the  vast  concourse  of  people  who  had  assembled  at 
his  father's  funeral  to  see  the  torchlight  procession,  and  he  hoped 
she  would  not  come. 

But  Mrs.  Gourtenay  wrote  back  that  her  granddaughter  was 
fixed  in  her  determination  to  be  present,  that  she  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  it,  and  would  accompany  her  herself.  She  added  in 
ft  postscript  that  no  doubt  John  would  arrange  for  them  to  stay 
the  night  at  Overleigh,  and  they  should  return  to  London  the 
next  day. 

The  night  of  the  funeral  was  exceeding  dark  and  still;  so 
still  that  many,  watching  from  a  distance  on  Moat-hill,  heard  the 
voice  saying,  '^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord : 
he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

And  again — 

**We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can 
carry  nothing  out." 

The  night  was  so  calm  that  the  torches  burned  upright  and 
imwavering,  casting  a  steadfast  light  on  church  and  graveyard 
and  tilted  tombstones,  on  the  crowded  darkness  outside,  and  on 
the  worn  faces  of  a  man  and  woman  who  stood  together  between 
two  open  graves. 

John  and  Di  exchanged  no  word  as  they  drove  home.  There 
were  lights  and  a  fire  in  the  music-room,  and  she  went  in  there, 
and  began  absently  to  take  off  her  hat  and  long  crepe  veil.  Mrs. 
Gourtenay  had  gone  to  bed. 

John  followed  Di  with  a  candle  in  his  hand.  He  offered  it  to 
her,  but  she  did  not  take  it. 

"  It  is  good-bye  as  well  as  good-night,"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand.    "  I  must  leave  here  very  early  to-morrow." 

Di  took  no  notice  of  his  outstretched  hand.  She  was  looking 
into  the  fire. 

"  You  must  rest,"  he  said  gently,  trying  to  recall  her  to  herself. 

A  swift  tremor  passed  over  her  face. 

"  Ton  are  right,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  will  rest — when 
I  have  had  five  minutes'  talk  with  you." 
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John  shut  the  door,  and  came  back  to  the  fireeide.  He 
belieyed  he  knew  what  was  coming,  and  his  face  hardened.  It 
was  bitter  to  him  that  Di  thought  it  worth  while  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject    She  ought  to  haye  known  him  better. 

She  faced  him  with  difficulty,  but  without  hesitation.  They 
looked  each  other  in  the  eyes. 

^^You  are  going  to  London  early  to  see  your  lawyer/'  she 
said,  **  on  the  subject  that  you  wrote  to  father  about." 

"lam." 

"  That  is  why  I  must  speak  to  you  to-night.  I  dare  not  wait." 
Her  eyes  fell  before  the  stern  intentness  of  his.  Her  yoice 
faltered  a  moment,  and  then  went  on.  "  John,  don't  go.  It  is 
not  necessary.  Don't  grieye  me  by  leaying  Overleigh,  or — 
changing  your  name." 

A  great  bitterness  welled  up  in  John's  heart  against  the 
woman  he  loyed — the  bitterness  which  sooner  or  later  few  men 
escape,  of  realising  how  feeble  is  a  woman's  perception  of  what  is 
honourable  or  dishonourable  in  a  man. 

"  Ah,  Di,"  he  said,  *'  you  are  very  generous.  But  do  not  let  us 
speak  of  it  again.    Such  a  thing  could  not  be." 

He  took  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it  instantly. 

"John,"  she  said  with  dignity,  "you  misunderstand  me.  It 
would  be  a  poor  kind  of  generosity  in  me  to  offer  what  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  accept.  You  wound  me  by  thinking  I 
could  do  such  a  thing.  I  only  meant  to  ask  you  to  keep  your 
present  name  and  home  for  a  little  while,  until — they  both  will 
become  yours  again  by  right — the  day  when — ^you  marry  me." 

A  beautiful  colour  had  mounted  to  Di's  face.  John's  became 
white  as  death. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  he  said  hoarsely,  shaking  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  trembling  as  much  as  he. 

He  held  her  in  his  arms.  The  steadfast  heart  that  understood 
and  loyed  him  beat  against  his  own. 

"  Di ! "  he  stammered—"  Di ! " 

And  they  wept  and  clung  together  like  two  children. 


POSTSOBIPT. 

Mitty's  packing  was  never  finished — why,  she  did  not  under- 
stand. But  John,  who  helped  her  to  rearrange  her  things, 
understood,  and  that  was  enough  for  her.  For  many  springs  and 
spring  cleanings  the  horse-chestnut  buds  peered  in  at  the  nurserjr 
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windows  and  found  her  still  within.  I  think  the  wishes  of 
Mitty's  heart  all  came  to  pass,  and  that  she  loved  ^'  Miss  Dinah  " ; 
bat  neyertheless  I  believe  that,  to  the  end  of  life,  she  never  quite 
ceased  to  regret  the  little  kitchen  that  John  had  spoken  of,  where 
she  would  have  made  "  rock  buns  "  for  her  lamb^  and  waited  on 
him  **  hand  and  foot.'' 


THE   END. 
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I. 

Thy  days  were  of  tbe  past;  none  looked  to  tbee 

As  unto  one  who  hears  above  the  roar 

And  swell  of  that  slow  sea  that  wastes  the  shore, 

As  from  afar,  a  voice  of  prophecy. 

Thy  spirit  walked  in  Athens  calm  and  free, 

Heard  the  grave  voices  of  her  Academe, 

Heard,  'mid  the  willows  by  the  sacred  stream, 

The  shrill  cicala's  heaven-tanght  minstrelsy. 

And  what  of  her  that  standeth  steadfast,  whole — 
The  high  Uranian  Athens?     Thither  we 
May  follow  not,  so  many  waters  roll. 
So  many  reaches  of  the  nnsonnded  sea, 
Between  us  and  that  city  of  the  soul, 
Unbuilt  with  hands,  where  thou  wast  glad  to  be. 

II. 

Thy  days  were  of  the  past,  yet  thou  no  less 

Didst  feel  the  burden  of  the  present  hour. 

Didst  know  alike  its  weakness  and  its  power, 

Its  all-sufficiency  and  nothingness. 

So  didst  thou  look  two  ways  and  bear  the  stress 

Both  of  the  coming  and  the  vanished  years; 

Thine  was  our  hope  that  doubts,  our  faith  that  fears, 

Our  thought  that,  guessing,  dare  not  trust  its  guess. 

"Phantasms  divine,  shadows  of  things  that  are" — 
Thou  sawest  them,  although  our  day  was  thine; 
We  have  the  shadows,  but  that  thing  divine 
We  never  saw  it;   of  the  darkness  we, 
Thou  of  the  twilight,  with  the  morning  star 
Bright  over  purple  land  and  sightless  sea. 

May  Sinclair. 
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These  pages  have  been  written  by  one  who  saw  much  of  the  late 
Master  of  Balliol  daring  many  years  of  his  life.  They  are  written 
from  memory,  without  any  attempt  at  elaboration,  in  the  wish  to 
give  an  outline — and  no  more  than  an  outline — of  a  very  remark- 
able man.  The  Master's  life  will  be  written  in  due  time,  and  when 
written,  it  will  be  read,  but  meanwhile  a  mere  sketch  vnll  serve  to 
show  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  unwearying  energy  of 
a  single  mind,  and  how  a  noble  life  can  be  lived  in  this  nineteenth 
century. 

Jowett  first  made  his  mark  as  a  theologian.  His  deeply  religious 
nature  was  known,  even  in  his  undergraduate  days,  to  his  intimate 
friends,  and  it  was  this  which  drew  him  so  closely  to  Stanley  and 
Temple.  He  was  doubtless  more  communicative  on  such  subjects 
then  than  he  became  in  after  life,  but  already  he  had  difficidties 
in  reconciling  the  spirit  and  the  letter.  '^  Have  you  observed," 
said  Ward  to  him,  as  they  were  walking  together,  '^  that  I  never 
talk  to  you  on  religious  subjects  ?  "  He  replied  that  he  had,  for 
Ward's  conversation  was  usually  theological,  and  not  to  talk  on 
such  subjects  was  for  him  remarkable.  "  The  reason  is,"  Ward 
continued,  '^  that  I  am  afraid  of  your  asserting  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  be  true  in  some  mystical  sense  which  I  cannot 
follow ! "  Those  who  knew  him  better  were  aware  that  he  had 
already  reached  the  conviction — not  only  *'  that  the  central  light 
of  all  religion  is  the  justice  and  truth  of  God" — but  that  the 
central  light  of  Christianity  is  the  life  of  Christ,  and  that  men 
are  Christians  in  so  far  as  they  strive  to  realise  that  life,  and  not 
much  farther. 

Soon  after  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  a  plan  was  formed 
between  himself  and  some  friends  for  vmting  a  Commentary  on 
St  Paul's  Epistles,  and  in  1854,  when  he  had  been  tutor  twelve 
years,  his  volumes  on  the  Bomans,  Galatians  and  Thessalonians 
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appeared.  They  at  once  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  theological 
writers,  and  proved  him  to  be,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  the 
''  greatest  mind  in  the  Anglican  GhorcL"  Eyen  Bishop  Ellicott, 
though  deeply  grieved  at  his  views,  could  not  deny  the  "  genios 
which  pervaded  his  writings,"  **  the  ease,  finish,  and  alas! 
persuasiveness  of  his  style."  And  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  volumes  by  a  later  school,  which  has  been  trained  to  look  for 
theology  in  scholarship  and  research,  rather  than  in  a  hying 
sympathy  with  the  great  Apostle,  no  one  who  has  ever  read  the 
'  Fragment  on  the  Character  of  St.  Paul,'  or  the  essay  on  *  Con- 
version and  Changes  of  Character,'  is  likely  to  forget  them. 
Hardly  less  striking  is  the  essay  on  Natural  Beligion,  which  con- 
tains passages  of  great  beauty,  and  those  on  the  Atonement  and  on 
St.  Paul  and  Philo.  Five  years  after  the  appearance  of  these 
volumes,  in  1859,  Jowett  published  his  essay  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Scripture  in  the  collection  known  as  *  Essays  and  Beviews.'  The 
story  of  that  volume  can  hardly  be  repeated  now  without  a  smile. 
On  its  publication  a  storm  of  odium  theologicum  burst  upon  the 
heads  of  tho  writers,  who  suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly  found 
their  book  passing  from  one  edition  into  another  as  rapidly  as  a 
popular  hovel.  The  Church  seemed  shaken  to  its  foundations  by 
the  criticisms,  not  very  original,  of  a  few  friends  interested  in  the 
progress  of  religious  thought.  Pusey  cited  Jowett  for  heresy, 
but  the  citation  would  not  lie,  and  the  upholders  of  sound 
doctrine  had  to  content  themselves  with  depriving  the  heretic  of 
the  increase  of  salary — as  Professor  of  Greek — which  but  for  his 
opinions  he  would  have  received.  And,  after  all,  the  essay  was  a 
small  matter ;  it  was  of  course  beautifully  written,  and,  as  M. 
Arnold  remarked,  '^  it  possessed  a  quality  which  the  other  essays  in 
the  book  did  not  possess  ;  it  had  unction,  and  unction  in  sudi  an 
essay  was  nine-tenths  of  the  matter."  But  Jowett  said  no  more 
than  Spinoza  had  said  long  before,  or  any  man  of  critical  judgment 
and  honesty  must  say.  If  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
"  like  any  other  book,!'  how  is  it  to  be  interpreted,  and  who  shall 
lay  down  the  canon  ? 

After  this  essay  he  published  nothing  more  as  a  theologian. 
He  was  occupied  muchjvith  his  pupils,  both  as  College  Tutor  and 
Professor  of  Greek ;  and  what  leisure  he  had  was  devoted  to  his 
translation  of  Plato.  But  his  interest  in  the  nature  and  history  of 
religion  did  not  fail,  as  in  fact  it  never  failed.  After  he  became 
Master  of  the  College  in  1870  he  preached  twice  a  term  in  the 
College  Chapel.  His  sermons  touched  on  very  various  subjects. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  views  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or 
on  miracles,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  did  not  emphasise  them. 
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He  loved  more  to  illustrate  the  practical  duties  of  life  in  their 
relation  to  religious  feeling,  or  to  sketch  the  liyes  of  religious 
leaders  such  as  Wesley  and  Bunyan ;  or,  with  the  wisdom  of  one 
who  had  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  character,  to  warn  the  young 
against  failings,  which,  though  not  so  serious  as  some  others, 
yet  often  spoil  a  useful  life.  He  would,  if  he  could,  preach  men 
out  of  their  shyness,  their  singularity,  their  conceit.  On  dogma 
he  never  preached.  At  his  host  he  was  most  impressive ;  his  de- 
livery was  indeed  most  simple,  but  the  earnestness  of  his  manner, 
the  beauty  of  his  expressions,  the  wisdom  of  his  teaching,  left 
their  mark  on  the  hearer,  who  went  away  feeling  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  one  else  preach  quite  the  same  doctrine,  or  in  the  same 
manner.  He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  idealising  the  commpn 
relations  of  life.  On  one  occasion,  after  describing  with  exquisite 
taste  an  almost  ideal  tenderness  and  devotion,  he  ended  with  the 
words :  "  As  a  man's  love  might  be  for  his  wife."  And  on  another, 
speaking  with  a  deep  emotion  which  thrilled  him  through  and 
through,  he  painted  the  agony  of  those  who  sujQTer  in  their  children : 
''  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !  would  God  that  I  had  died  for 
thee/' 

He  rarely  spoke  on  religious  subjects,  but  a  word  or  a  sentence 
would  sometimes  show  where  his  mind  was.  Perhaps  no  man 
eyer  meditated  more  deeply  and  constantly  on  the  life  and  words 
of  Christ,  and  strove  so  earnestly  to  penetrate  their  significance. 
Yet  he  would  have  confessed  very  humbly  that  their  whole 
meaning  was  beyond  him ;  only  at  a  distance  and  with  faltering 
steps  could  human  nature  follow  the  Divine  guide ;  only  through 
&  glass  darkly  could  human  intellect  comprehend  the  Divine 
nature. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  his  chief  literary  work 
was  translation.  The  &:st  edition  of  the  Plato  came  out  in  1870, 
and  two  more  editions  were  published  before  his  death,  each  entailing 
great  labour  in  revision.  He  also  translated  Thucydides,  and 
Aristotle's  *  Politics,'  and,  indeed,  it  was  his  great  wish  to  see  a 
complete  translation  of  the  most  important  Greek  prose  authors. 
Besides  translating  the  text,  he  published  notes  on  the  text  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  and  furnished  the  Aristotle  and  Plato  with 
elaborate  analyses  and  introductions.  The  delight  in  translation 
grew  upon  him  at  the  cost  of  all  other  forms  of  composition,  not 
from  any  lack  of  originality,  though  he  was  perhaps  wanting  in 
the  architectonic  power  which  enables  a  man  to  construct  a  great 
independent  work  of  literature,  but  owing  to  the  view  which  ho 
took  of  Greek  antiquity.  He  despaired  of  filling  up  the  gap  which 
time  has  made  in  our  knowledge.     He  was  impatient  and  even 
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Bcomfnl  of  the  labour  which  bnilds  up  histories  of  philosophy  or 
antiquities  by  putting  together  in  a  patchwork  materials  of 
uncertain  value,  collected  from  different  sources,  and  dating  from 
different  periods.  "We  cannot  have  a  History  of  Greece,"  he 
would  sometimes  say,  "we  can  only  have  commentaries  on  the 
history."  And  therefore  he  preferred  to  take  the  great  writers 
of  Greece,  and  give  them  to  the  English  reader  with  discussions 
on  their  meaning,  or  on  subjects  which  rose  out  of  them.  And 
again,  in  polishing  and  repoUshing  a  translation,  he  could  attain 
more  nearly  to  that  beauty  of  style,  after  which  he  was  always 
striving.  To  express  a  thought  perfectly  was  the  object  of  his 
highest  ambition.  He  never  looked  on  Greece  from  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view;  even  his  interest  in  Greek  philosophy 
became  subordinate,  as  time  went  on,  to  his  interest  in  the  litera- 
ture and  language.  Language  indeed — ^its  origin  and  structure — 
was  a  subject  on  which  he  had  thought  most  deeply. 

And  while  he  thus  gratified  his  love  of  style,  he  used  the 
introductions  and  essays  as  opportunities  for  the  comparison  of 
ancient  and  modern  thought.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
in  the  Plato,  especially  in  the  last  edition,  where  also  his  own 
wise  thoughts  on  many  subjects  will  be  found  expressed  in 
language  that  is  almost  faultless.  Plato,  he  thought,  was 
written  for  our  learning,  and  in  a  manner  half  serious,  half 
playful,  he  loved  to  apply  his  lessons  to  modem  life.  There  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  in  English  prose  than  his  parody  of 
Plato's  paradox  of  the  Lover  and  Friend  in  the  introduction  to  the 
*  Phaedrus.' 

His  view  of  the  scholar's  vocation  was  a  humble  ona  Of 
emendations,  when  they  went  beyond  the  narrowest  limits,  he 
'  was  most  intolerant,  and  not  altogether  without  reason.  How 
many  thousands  of  emendations  have  been  made,  and  how  very 
few  have  been  accepted.  Even  those  which  are  accepted  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  true.  A  corrupt  text  cannot  be  restored  with 
certainty,  if  the  corruption  extends  beyond  a  very  few  letters. 
Even  when  a  text  is  apparently  faulty,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  author  did  not  by  an  oversight  leave  it  imperfect,  and  it 
is  better  to  allow  the  oversight  to  remain,  than  to  alter  texts  at 
the  caprice  of  every  new  reviser.  Not  that  he  was  insensible 
to  the  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  our  texts  of  Greek 
authors ;  he  always  spoke  with  the  greatest  admiration  of  Person 
and  Bekker,  but  the  wholesale  and  incessant  re-writing  of  the 
Classics  filled  him  with  indignation. 

It  was  also  his  opinion  that  little  had. been  done  by  the 
accumulated  labours  of  scholars  towards  clearing  up  the  really 
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difficnlt  passages  in  Greek  anthors.  He  maintained  that  Q-reek 
was  the  most  difficnlt  language  in  the  world,  and  considered  that 
many  passages  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  text 
conid  not  be  explained  with  certainty.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  author  had  a  definite  meaning,  but  it  was  not  expressed 
in  a  manner  which  we  could  clearly  grasp.  Many  such  pas- 
sages might  be  found  in  Sophocles,  and  some  in  Plato.  With 
adyancing  years  it  became  more  plain  to  him  that  the  diffi- 
culties were  insoluble,  and  what  he  seemed  to  understand  in 
youth,  he  could  not  explain  satisfactorily  to  the  severer  standard 
of  age. 

He  wrote  much,  and  what  he  wrote  was  written  with  great  care. 
The  choice  of  words  and  phrases,  the  arrangement  of  the  thoughts, 
the  balance  and  rhythm  of  the  periods,  were  minutely  studied, 
and  a  sentence  would  often  be  recast  three  or  four  times  before  it 
was  allowed  to  pass.  With  most  men  such  labour  would  be  the 
sole  work  of  a  life,  and  of  a  life  passed  in  leisure  or  seclusion,  but 
Jowett's  writings  were  the  occupation  of  horsB  subsecivm,  of  vigils 
and  vacations,  when  he  was  free  from  other  claims.  The  chief 
interest  of  his  life  was  not  in  his  books,  but  in  his  pupils  and  his 
college.  Appointed  tutor  in  1842,  on  the  resignation  of  Lonsdale, 
he  came  at  once  to  the  front,  and  even  in  Clough's  earlier  days 
we  find  him  spoken  of  as  the  **  Great  Balliol  Tutor."  As  a  scholar 
he  was  certainly  not  superior  to  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues, 
thongh  all  his  work,  in  **  composition  "  no  less  than  translation, 
was  distinguished  by  ease,  eloquence,  and  grace.  But  his  kindness 
and  sympathy,  his  elevation  and  unselfishness,  his  happy  witti- 
cisms, his  pointed  and  pregnant  sayings,  and  the  undefinable 
feeling  that  in  his  preseQce  you  were  face  to  face  with  a  great 
and  noble  character,  won  for  him  the  devotion  of  many,  who  by 
knowing  him  felt  that  their  conception  of  human  character  and 
motives  was  expanded  and  refined.  "His  life  retaught  them 
what  life  should  be,"  and  however  practical  and  shrewd  he 
showed  himself  in  common  afiairs,  there  was  always  something 
in  his  counsels  which  made  them  counsels  of  perfection.  The 
low,  the  mean,  the  selfish  view  was  brushed  aside  in  a  moment, 
when  you.  sought  his  advice ;  the  matter  was  placed  in  its  true 
aspect,  and  the  right  course  of  action  seemed  to  be  the  only 
course.  To  those  who  had  once  fallen  under  the  speU,  his 
personality  was  irresistible,  and  his  words  lingered  in  the 
memory,  gathering  meaning  and  making  their  truth  more  deeply 
felt  as  time  went  on.  His  teaching,  too,  w&s  not  a  mere  com- 
munication of  facts ;  indeed,  he  rarely  imparted  information ;  it 
was  an  earnest  endeavour  to  correct  faults,  to  clear  up  obscuri- 
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ties  and  form  the  mind.  He  held  that  Uie  only  way  to  improTe 
was  to  get  rid  of  faults.  In  correcting  these  he  was  instuit  in 
season — and  sometimes  ont  of  season  I  Irreleyancy,  bad  taste, 
egotism,  receiyed  no  quarter;  slip-shod  and  careless  expressions 
were  ruthlessly  condemned.  '*Try  always  to  say  everything  ts 
well  as  you  can  say  it/'  was  a  rule  which  he  adopted  from  Johnson 
for  himself,  and  impressed  on  his  pupils.  Like  Johnson,  too,  he 
had  a  horror  of  extravagant  assertions  of  any  kind,  and  pedantry 
was  even  more  repugnant  to  him  than  extravagance.  He  insisted 
on  sound  reasoning  and  correct  methods ;  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  '*  historical  imagination/'  or  constructive  hypotheses.  If 
you  built  up  a  theory,  he  struck  in  a  moment  at  the  weakest  point 
of  the  evidence,  however  carefully  disguised,  and  laid  the  house  of 
cards  flat  on  the  table.  It  has  been  said  that  he  never  went  to 
the  bottom  of  anything;  but  the  truth  is  that  he  went  to  the 
bottom  and  came  back,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of 
his  critics.  He  was  most  careful  that  his  pupils  should  not  be 
left  weltering  in  a  whirlpool  of  disconnected  details ;  the  power 
of  using  facts  was  of  far  more  importance  in  his  eyes  than  the 
power  of  amassing  them.  Judgment,  force,  simplicity,  were,  in 
his  mind,  the  conditions  of  true  knowledge.  And  so  it  has  come 
about  that  his  pupils — with  some  eminent  exceptions— have  been 
chiefly  successf^  in  practical  life — at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  CM 
Service. 

But  there  was  another  side  of  his  tutorial  life  known  only  to 
himself  and  any  pupil  who  was  in  suffering  or  distress.  To  saye 
the  young  from  themselves,  to  help  them  in  their  difficulties,  to 
strengthen  in  them  what  might  be  made  strong,  was  the  happiness 
of  his  life,  the  comfort  of  his  lonely  hours,  the  reward  for  any 
sacrifice  which  he  had  made.  To  the  sick  and  ailing  his  tenderness 
was  wonderful,  '^  passing  the  love  of  woman."  Nothing  seemed 
too  much  for  him  to  do,  and  his  generosity  was  boundless.  At  a 
time  when  he  was  giving  away  thousands  towards  providing  for 
the  amusement  of  others,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  some  day  he 
would  be  able  to  scrape  together  five  pounds  wherewith  to  buy 
himself  a  copy  of  Elwin's  edition  of  Pope  I 

Yet  with  all  his  intense  sympathy,  and  eagerness  to  be  all  things 
to  his  pupils,  he  was  by  no  means  easy  to  engage  in  conversation. 
When  he  chose,  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  talkers,  but  very  often 
he  did  not  choose.  He  would  ask  a  pupil  to  dinner,  or  wine,  and 
leave  it  to  him  to  find  conversation.  There  are  many,  doubtless, 
who  still  remember  the  ordeal.  You  might  be  a  candidate  for 
the  scholarship,  with  your  head  full  of  Latin  and  Greek,  deploring 
the  mistakes  which  you  had  made  in  the  morning's  paper,  and 
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suddenly  yon  found  yonrself  on  trial,  as  it  were,  as  to  yonr  powers 
of  conyersation.  Woe  betide  yon  if  yon  had  not  seen  the  news- 
paper, or  could  not  remember  some  school  story,  or  had  not  the 
courage  to  talk  about  the  novel  you  had  been  reading.  The  hour 
passed  in  silence,  and  when  you  rose  to  go  you  felt  as  you  have 
never  felt  before  or  since.  In  the  effort  to  say  something  sensible 
you  had  said  nothing,  not  knowing  that  the  person  with  whom 
yoa  were  dining  was  the  last  in  the  world  to  expect  wisdom  from 
your  lips.  "  How  foolish  conversation  is,"  said  some  one  at  the 
table  when  Jowett  was  by:  "Let  us  try  to  say  something 
sensible/'  he  rejoined ;  and  after  a  long  pause,  continued :  "  You 
see  how  silent  we  all  are.**  He  judged  men,  it  is  true,  by  their 
conversation.  To  enter  readily  into  conversation  with  another,  to 
tell  a  good  story  well,  and  set  people  at  their  ease — these  powers 
he  thought  to  be  indications  of  character,  and  nothing  delighted 
him  more  than  the  society  of  those  who  would  forget  that  he  was 
a  tutor  and  amuse  him  as  a  friend.  Then  you  saw  him  at  his 
best ;  he  capped  your  story  with  another  more  amusing  and  abetter 
told ;  and  expressed  in  words,  which  you  never  forgot,  the  thought 
^hich  you  had  long  been  struggling  to  utter. 

Aft^  twenty-eight  years  of  tutorial  work  Jowett  became  Master 
of  the  College  in  September,  1870.  He  had  long  been  the  leading 
spirit,  but  now  the  responsibility  of  the  management  was  in  his 
hands.  His  connection  with  his  pupils  could  no  longer  be  so 
close  and  personal  as  it  had  been,  but  he  never  wholly  ceased  to 
he  a  tutor,  and  to  the  very  last  he  took  men  in  essays  and  criti- 
cised them  as  of  old.  But  as  Master  he  had  other  work  to  occupy 
him.  Two  aims  were  always  before  him ;  he  not  only  wished  that 
his  college  should  lead  the  way  in  liberal  education  so  far  as 
its  resources  woald  allow,  but  that  as  many  clever  men  as  possible 
should  be  attracted  to  it,  and  find  there  both  the  teaching  which 
they  required  and  spirits  congenial  to  their  own.  He  wished 
Balliol  to  be  the  home  of  high  thinking  and  serious  work.  In 
pursuing  these  ends  he  was  never  satisfied.  The  college,  he 
would  say,  can  do  far  more  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  and  he  was 
ever  seeking  to  extend  its  influence.  In  concert  with  New 
College,  Balliol  subscribed  for  some,  years  to  University  College, 
Bristol ;  then  she  opened  her  doors  to  the  selected  can^dates  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service ;  and  again  she  elected  to  a  Fellowship 
the  most  prominent  of  University  Extension  lecturers.  Had 
means  allowed,  oriental  studies  would  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  foundation  of  scholarships;  history  and  science  would  have 
received  further  endowments.  The  tuition  of  Indian  probationers, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  long  vacation  term,  were  subjects  con- 
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stantly  before  him.  So  strongly  did  he  feel  about  the  last,  that 
he  made  a  point  of  residing  in  college  during  Jolj,  and  dined 
every  day  in  the  college  hall.  For  if  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  he 
never  neglected  his  share  of  the  work. 

In  other  respects  his  mastership  saw  great  changes  in  the 
college.  Some  considerable  additions  to  the  buildings  were  made 
in  1854  and  afterwards,  but  from  1870  to  1877  a  great  part  of 
the  whole  was  rebuilt,  and  though  the  plan  was  decided  upon 
before  Jowett's  election,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  energy  that  it 
was  carried  out  successfully.  The  entertainment  by  which  the 
college  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  new  hall  in  1877  was  one  of 
the  happiest  and  proudest  moments  of  his  life.  His  old  friends 
were  with  him  still — Tait,  Stanley,  Arnold,  Smith,  and  Grreen— 
and  rejoiced  with  him  in  the  success  of  the  college  to  which  they 
owed  so  much.  Another  change  was  the  founding  of  the  new 
library,  which  placed  an  almost  unlimited  store  of  books  at  the 
command  of  the  poorest  member  of  the  college.  The  last  great 
work  of  improvement  was  the  college  field,  which  was  purchased 
mainly  by  the  contributions  of  the  Master  himself,  and  the  money 
which  he  collected.  To  obtain  subscriptions  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  to  every  old  member  of  the  college,  and  the  response 
amounted  to  some  £6000.  Still  unsatisfied,  he  built,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  tutor's  house,  and  dreamed  to  the  last  of  new 
college  buildings  on  the  field.  He  was  not  less  energetic  in  quite 
trivial  matters.  ^'  Make  the  college  beautiful,"  were  among  his 
last  words,  and  the  thought  was  always  in  his  mind.  '*Next 
year,"  he  said,  a  few  months  ago^  "  I  mean  to  take  the  garden  in 
hand.  A  garden  is  not  for  the  eye  only ;  there  should  be  scent 
as  well  as  colour ;  and  though  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  I 
shall  ask  the  gardener  to  make  me  a  list  of  all  the  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  and  have  them  planted  in  our  garden." — ^May  the  earth 
lie  light  on  you,  dear  friend^  and  flowers  breathe  their  sweetness 
on  thy  grave ! 

In  the  internal  management  of  the  college  he  was,  of 
course,  most  assiduous  and  devoted.  His  great  desire  was  to 
see  men  of  diflerent  classes  mixing  readily  and  easily  together. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  disliked  so  much  as  the  existence  of 
"  sets,"  or  cliques.  He  considered  very  justly  that  the  years 
spent  at  college  were  those  in  which  a  man  should  make  the 
acquaintance  of  new  friends,  for  otherwise  college-life  is  but 
school-life  prolonged.  To  this,  more  than  any  other  cause^  was 
due  the  institution  of  smoking  concerts  and  Sunday  concerts  in  the 
college.  In  promoting  these  he  was  not  influenced  by  any 
advanced  ideas  about  the  educational  value  of  music ;  he  mainly 
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regarded  them  as  helps  to  securing  the  union  of  the  oollege,  and 
bringing  the  men  together. 

Such  is  a  hrief  outline  of  Jowett's  work  as  writer,  tutor,  and 
Master.  There  still  remains  the  work  which  he  did  as  Professor 
of  Greek,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University — the  time  which 
he  devoted  to  the  various  commissions  and  governing  hodies  on 
which  he  served,  and  his  very  large  correspondence.  When  we 
think  of  the  time  and  strength  required  for  such  severe  and 
sustained  labour,  we  are  overpowered  by  his  energy.  For  he  did 
nothing  carelessly;  his  speeches  were  almost  always  written  out 
beforehand ;  his  evidence  and  opinions  were  the  result  of  careful 
meditation  and  thought ;  his  letters  were  most  precise  in  sense 
and  expression,  worthy  to  be  read  and  re-read  for  their  ripe 
wisdom  and  beautiful  language. 

With  all  this  immense  burden  of  work,  with  all  his  religious  and 
studious  interests,  Jowett  was  neither  an  ascetic  nor  a  recluse. 
He  loved  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  it  was  the  delight  of  his 
life  to  entertain  them.  Friends  were  the  real  riches  of  life,  he 
said,  and  never  was  a  man  happier  in  his  friends  than  he.  The 
first  and  best  of  the  land  were  his  guests ;  poets,  lawyers,  states- 
men, theologians,  scholars,  men  of  science,  met  at  his  table,  and  of 
'^  honourable  women  not  a  few."  He  moved  among  them  with  a 
dignified  courtesy,  and  a  gracious  kindness,  which  left  a  mark  in 
the  memories  of  all.  He  would  wander  from  chair  to  chair  in  his 
drawing-room,  sometimes  telling  an  amusing  story,  of  which  he 
had  an  inexhaustible  mine,  sometimes  setting  conversation  going 
by  some  allusion  to  events  in  which  his  friends  had  played  a  part, 
or  to  a  book  which  every  one  was  reading  at  the  time,  and  which 
he,  too,  had  found  time  to  read.  Or  he  would  sit  apart,  talking 
gravely  to  an  older  friend,  or  gently  to  a  fair  one.  Or  he  would 
tell  fairy  stories  to  a  child,  and  bid  her  tell  others  in  return,  on 
which  occasions  his  tutorial  instinct  would  sometimes  overmaster 
him  so  far  that  he  commended  or  reproved  his  companion's  manner 
of  narration.  ''  That  is  well  told,  but  a  little  too  long ; "  or,  "  That 
is  a  good  story,  but  you  should  not  begin  *Once  on  a  time.'" 
He  would  meet  an  ill-timed  criticism  with  a  witty  remark,  as 
when  some  one  observed  that  a  young  lady's  letter  was  ill-spelt, 
and  he  retorted :  ^'  A  pretty  girl  need  not  spell."  Or  he  overcame 
an  awkward  contretemps  with  a  paradox.  The  story  is  told  that  a 
lady  lost  her  luggage  on  the  way  to  Oxford,  and  appeared  at  his 
table  in  a  borrowed  dress,  the  owner  of  which  was  also  present. 
By  an  accident  a  plate  of  soup  was  overset  on  the  dress ;  the 
wearer  was  of  course  in  the  greatest  trouble,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  say,  when  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  end  of  the  table : 
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"  Never  mind,  it  isn't  her  dress !  "  Whether  the  story  is  true  or 
not,  it  is  characteristic,  for  no  one  was  more  averse  than  he  to 
making  mountains  out  of  molehills^ 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  saddened  hy  the  loss  of 
friends  and  coUeagnes ;  and  the  loss  was  the  sadder  becanse  many 
of  them  were  much  younger  than  himself:  Smith,  Green,  Toynbee, 
Nettleship^— in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  these  men  would  have 
been  his  helper^  to  the  end,  and  would  have  carried  on  his  work 
after  him.  Of  older  friends  he  lost  not  only  Tait,  Sherbrooke, 
Gardwell,  Browning  and  Tennyson,  but  also  Stanley  and  Arnold. 
So  the  years  became  more  lonely,  for  though  he  strove  to  ''keep 
his  friendship  in  repair,"  he  knew  that  old  friends  cannot  be 
replaced.  Yet  he  remained  cheerful  and  bright  to  the  last.  His 
old  pupils  were  a  real  source  of  strength  to  him ;  he  rejoiced  in 
their  success,  and  found  comfort  in  their  affection.  And  his  own 
temperament  was  happy.  He  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  life  is  not  worth  living. 
The  world  was  to  him  a  very  pleasant  world,  and  the  pleasure  did 
not  diminish  with  advancing  aga  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
told  a  friend  that  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  had  been  the 
happiest  But  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  work  on  for  a  few  yean 
more;  he  had  much  to  finish  in  the  way  of  literary  work  imd  of 
schemes  for  ihe  spread  of  education,  and  to  the  last  his  mind  was 
full  of  thoughts  to  which  he  had  given  no  complete  expression. 
It  is  hard  to  be  beaten  by  old  age,  he  said.  But  the  almost  fatal 
illness  of  1891  shook  him  severely,  and  though  he  recovered 
wonderfully,  it  was  clear  that  his  tenure  of  life  was  precarions. 
When  the  same  troubles  recurred  last  summer,  he  gradually  lost 
ground,  and  finally  passed  away  after  a  brief  illness. 

His  bones  will  have  a  ^*  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  them;" 
and  from  many  a  heart  a  tender  thought  will  wander  to  the  grave 
of  the  best  and  truest  of  friends.  Others  will  remember  the  man 
whom  they  knew  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  whose 
like  they  never  saw  again.  To  the  few  who  loved  him  most, 
the  charm  and  grace  and  light  of  life  have  faded  away  with  him 
or  live  only  in  his  memory.  A  marble  will  be  placed  in  Balliol 
Chapel,  and  on  it,  in  scholarly  Latin,  will  be  graven  the  virtues  of 
the  great  Master.  But  if  in  one  short  sentence  we  wish  to  sum 
up  his  life  and  character,  we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat,  humbly 
and  in  such  a  sense  as  they  may  be  used  of  a  man^  the  simple 
words :  "  He  went  about,  doing  good." 
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After  seeing  anything  strange  and  new^  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to 
ask  oneself  what  there  was  in  it  which  was  something  else  beside, 
not  only  strange  and  new  and  striking,  bnt  reaUy  beantifal  or 
great,  and  so  really  worth  remembering. 

There  might  be  a  good  many  answers  to  such  a  question  in  the 
case  of  Greece.  Writing  by  candle-light,  as  I  am  now,  in  the 
gloom  of  a  London  fog,  the  thing  of  all  things  which  comes  back 
most  dearly  and  delightfully  to  the  memory  is  the  Greek,  and 
especially  the  Athenian,  clearness  of  atmosphere,  which  makes 
distant  mountain  tops  seem  only  a  few  miles  off.  And  where 
the  mountain  lines  are  so  strangely  and  delicately  beautiful  as- 
they  are  eyerywhere  in  Greece,  tUs  thinness  and  clearness  in  the 
air  is  of  course  all  important.  Grander  mountains  may  easily  be 
found,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  fancy  or  prejudice  to  say  that 
nowhere,  not  even  in  Switzerland,  can  one  see  lines  of  mountains 
which  in  pure  beauty  of  form  are  the  equal  of  the  long  line  of 
Erymanthus  for  instance,  or  the  delicately  cut  risings  and  fallings 
of  the  circle  of  mountains  that  close  in  the  view  from  the  Temple 
of  Bass®.  Few  mountains,  no  doubt,  are  seen  through  so  kindly 
a  medium,  but  I  do  not  think  many  so  well  deserre  to  be  so 
clearly  seen.  It  is  that  same  friendly  air,  too,  which  we  have  to 
thank  for  the  fact  that  we  can  still,  after  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  see  at  least  one  side  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  in 
almost  all  its  ancient  beauty,  untouched  since  the  days  when  the 
scholars  of  Phidias  set  it  in  its  place.  In  fact,  there  may  be  said 
to  be  two  things  which  one  goes  to  Greece  to  see,  and  which  are 
chiefly  worth  keeping  alive  in  the  memory,  her  art  and  her 
scenery,  and  for  both  of  these,  or  for  our  power  of  seeing  them, 
we  have  in  large  measure  to  thank  the  brightness  and  dimness  of 
Greek  air.    And  it  is  brightest  and  dryest  of  all  just  where,  for 

*  This  article  was  written  two  years  ago,  but  was  unf ortnnately  mislaid 
and  has  only  been  lately  found.  The  reader  is  therefore  asked  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  yisit  described  took  place  in  October  and  Noyember,  1891. 
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art  and  for  ti8,  it  was  most  important  it  should  be  so,  in  Attica 
and  in  Athens. 

In  Athens,  indeed,  it  is  too  dry,  and  sometimes  even  too  bright 
for  the  comfort  of  the  visitor,  for  the  dnst  there  is  as  no  other 
dust  in  Europe.  They  are  talkbg  now  of  bringing  water  from 
the  country — ^I  forget  exactly  where — into  Athens,  and  perhaps 
when  Greek  credit  is  restored,  if  that  day  should  arrive  before 
the  Greek  Kalends,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  carry  the  scheme 
out.  After  that,  we  may  hope  that  streets  in  which  you  can  open 
your  eyes,  trees  high  enough  to  give  shade  to  people  of  moderate 
height,  and  gardens  in  which  the  leaves  are  visible  through  their 
coating  of  dust,  will  all  become  possible  in  Athens.  But  nothing 
will  ever  make  the  soil  of  Attica  anything  but  hard  and  dry. 
The  rock  is  seen  everywhere  breaking  through  the  scanty  suibice 
which  covers  it,  like  bones  protruding  through  an  emaciated  body, 
to  which  Plato  compared  it  In  fact,  the  evil  qualities  of  the 
Attic  soil  are  an  old  story.  Pindar  again  and  again  calls  it  rocky 
Athens,  and  Herodotus  says  that  the  Athenians  were  anciently 
called  ol  KpavcuAf  the  "  rocky  "  people.  No  doubt,  however,  things 
were  not  so  bad  in  the  great  days  of  Athens  as  they  are  now. 
The  insane  passion  of  the  Greek  peasant  for  destroying  the  few 
trees  he  has  left  to  him  has,  I  suppose,  been  the  cause  of  the 
bare  white  look,  a  look  almost  as  of  the  desert,  which  strikes  the 
eye  now  in  the  country  round  Athens.  On  landing  at  the 
PiraBUS  we  drove  to  Athens,  as  Greek  trains  are  not  convenient 
when  one  has  much  Inggage ;  and  in  that  short  drive  we  came  at 
once  to  feel  as  if  already  in  the  East  The  horrible  condition  of 
the  road,  full  of  holes  and  with  a  fathomless  depth  of  dust,  the 
glaring  whiteness  all  around,  the  terribly  dusty  and  dried-up  look 
of  the  little  olive  groves,  and,  finally,  the  news  that  not  a  drop  of 
rain  had  fallen  for  more  than  three  months,  united  to  make  an 
Englishman  realise  that  England  was  already  further  off  than  the 
Sahara.  Perhaps  time  and  growing  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  will  in  the  end  give  back  at  least  a  part  of  what  once 
was.  At  present  the  poor  Ilissus  and  Gephissus  appear  to  have 
quarrelled  for  ever  with  the  Water-nymphs.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
was  in  either  during  October,  and  the  Ilissus  was  still  dry  in  the 
second  week  of  November,  though  there  had  been  heavy  storms 
of  rain,  and  even  a  fall  of  snow  on  Hymettus. 

However  tedious  and  dusty  and,  on  the  whole,  disappointing 
as  that  drive  was,  it  led  us  at  last  to  Athens,  the  natural  goal  of 
every  one  who  goes  to  Greece.  To  attempt  to  describe  a  phu5e 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described  as  Athens  woold  be 
both  foolish  and  futile ;  but  a  few  things  may  be  said  about  it 
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And  first  from  the  practical  point  of  view  of  any  one  who  is 
thinking  of  going  there^  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  Athens  is 
not  nearly  so  far  off  as  most  people  imagine.  It  may  be  reached 
in  four  days  from  London  by  travelling  direct,  so  that  any  one 
<»m  see  it  as  well  as  he  can  wish  who  has  a  month's  holiday  at  his 
disposal,  and  does  not  mind  rapid  travelling.  Then  no  one  need 
be  afiraid  of  discomfort  at  Athens.  I  donbt  if  any  city  in  Europe 
possesses  a  more  perfectly  comfortable  hotel  than  the  Grande 
Bretagne  has  now  been  made.  Certainly  I  know  of  none  so  really 
well  managed  at  places  to  which  every  one  goes,  such  as  Cologne 
and  Munich,  and  Bome,  and  Florence,  and  Venice.  In  fact,  ladies 
who  have  any  wish  to  see  Athens  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid 
of  going,  on  one  condition :  they  must  be  at  any  rate  tolerable 
walkers.  The  streets  of  Athens  are  still  so  badly  paved  that 
much  driving  in  them  easily  becomes  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
But  vnth  that  exception  they  will  find  no  difficulties  worth 
considering,  as  long  as  they  keep  to  Athens.  Outside  that  I  can 
hardly  recommend  them  to  proceed.  Women  certainly  have  gone 
through  the  Peloponnese,  even,  I  believe,  without  any  men  to 
help  them,  but  few  women,  I  think,  would  care  for  the  experience, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  G-reece,  outside  Athens,  there 
is  hardly  one  even  tolerable  hotel  or  inn,  and  that  the  decencies  of 
Ufe,  as  they  appear  to  English  people,  are  entirely  unknown. 
Another  thing,  too,  may  be  added,  which  is  sometimes  of  import- 
ance, and  that  is  that  living  in  Athens  is  reasonable  enough,  but 
that  directly  you  attempt  expeditions  into  the  country,  expenses 
are  doubled  or  trebled,  as  beds  and  food,  and,  if  you  are  wise,  a 
cook  must  be  taken  with  you.  And  now  without  going  into 
anything  like  a  description  of  Athens,  to  say  a  word  of  what 
there  is  actually  to  see  there. 

No  doubt  different  people  will  see  very  different  things.  What 
a  man  sees  in  any  particular  place  depends  quite  as  much  on  the 
amount  of  eye  he  has  brought  vrith  him  as  on  the  number 
or  beauty  of  the  things  which  are  to  be  seen.  Dull  people 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  to  see  in  Naples,  or  that  the 
Alps  are  very  much  overrated ;  but  then  that  is  because  they  are 
dull  people.  And  it  is  just  the  same  with  Athens.  If  you 
choose,  you  may  see  in  it  nothing  but  a  moderate-sized  town, 
very  ill-paved,  and  with  very  few  good  shops,  or  you  may  regard 
it  merely  as  the  scene  of  the  peculiar  orgies  of  the  Greek  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  make  it  for  yourself 
simply  a  city  of  great  memories,  or  you  may,  as  is  perhaps  the 
most  reasonable  course  of  all,  accept  thankfully  even  the  Athens 
of  to-day  as  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  cities  in  the 
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world,  and  as  a  storehouse  of  treasnres  of  art,  treasures  wMcIl 
grow  rapidly  year  by  year,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  grow. 

In  these  two  things  lies  the  real  charm  of  Athens,  and  it  is  a 
charm  one  can  never  forget.  Its  streets  are  by  no  means  con- 
spicnonsly  beautiful ;  its  only  buildings  of  any  pretensions  are  a 
large  and  very  ugly  palace,  and  a  good  many  more  institutes  and 
academies  and  museums  than  it  knows  how  to  use,  built  with  not 
much  more  than  the  usual  success  in  the  modem  classical  style. 
Certainly  no  city  in  the  world  is  less  picturesque.  And  yet  a  walk 
in  Athenian  streets  is  a  feast  and  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Athens,  in 
fact,  lies  so  beautifully,  that  all  her  streets  seem  mere  avenues  to 
take  one,  or,  at  least,  one's  eyes,  away  up  to  the  Acropolis,  or  down 
to  that  glorious  blue  sea,  or  off  to  distant  mountain  lines,  cat 
clear  and  delicate  in  the  sky.  At  the  end  of  the  Piraaus  Street 
the  eye  rests  on  the  Saronic  Q-ulf ;  the  long  vista  of  the  -3Eolus 
Street  is  crowned  by  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon.  Everywhere 
Hymettus  or  Lycabettus,  or  more  distant  peaks,  break  in  upon 
the  monotony  of  the  streets.  The  Boulevard  des  Philhellenes 
winds  round,  under  the  Acropolis,  just  where  the  great  temple  is 
seen  at  evening  in  its  greatest  perfection,  with  its  unbroken 
western  front  glowing  golden  in  the  face  of  the  setting  sun.  No 
building  on  earth' fascinates  more,  catches  the  eye  and  imagination 
more,  than  the  Parthenon  at  sunset  Its  beauty  is,  of  course, 
accepted  as  a  commonplace;  yet  I  confess  nothing  in  Athens 
surprised  and  relieved  me  more.  I  have  never  seen  a  good  picture 
of  it ;  and  the  fact  is  that  in  prints  and  photographs,  not  only  all 
the  delightful  and  wonderful  colour  of  its  marble,  but  also  its 
perfection  of  form,  almost  entirely  disappears,  and  it  becomes  a 
sort  of  superior  Madeleine.  I  am  told  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  photography  cannot  render  the  extraordinarily  delicate  and 
intricate  curves  and  proportions  of  its  columns,  and  it  is  probablj 
in  them  that  its  beauty  lies.  Anyhow,  happily,  there  it  is,  to  be 
seen  of  all  who  will  go  to  see  it,  the  most  glorious  thing,  perhaps, 
that  the  human  hand  has  ever  made  out  of  stone:  a  thing  of 
beauty,  indeed,  and,  we  may  fairly  hope,  now  that  it  has  braved 
wind  and  rain,  the  Turk  and  the  Venetian,  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  also  a  joy  for  ever. 

Perhaps  nothing  about  the  Acropolis  strikes  any  one  who  has 
been  in  Bome  more  than  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  great 
centres  of  Boman  life,  the  Oapitol  and  the  Forum.  There  but  a 
few  columns  remain,  and  those  for  the  most  part  of  no  exceptional 
beauty,  of  all  that  once  crowded  that  scanty  space;  here  we  hare 
one  little  temple,  nearly  uninjured,  and  the  greatest  of  all  so  little 
injured  as  to  bear  no  trace  of  its  losses  from  more  than  one  near 
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point  of  view;  of  the  Erechtheum  I  suppose  as  much  at  .least 
remains  as  is  lost,  and  the  main  lines  of  the  great  Propylaea  are  as 
plain  to-day  as  ever.  There,  too,  we  are  hemmed  in  by  an  alien 
spirit ;  the  Middle  Ages  crowd  round  us  on  every  side.  On  the 
sacred  hill  of  Athena  the  Middle  Ages  do  not  exist ;  there  is  no 
Ara  Gaeli,  no  Palazzo  del  Conservatori  on  the  Acropolis.  Happy 
once  more  is  the  eountry  that  has  no  history. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  as  easy  at  Athens 
to  realise  that  you  are  on  classic  soil,  to  fit  ancient  memories  to 
present  and  visible  places,  as  it  is  difficult  at  £ome. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
snn,  or  have  armed  yourself  with  a  white  umbrella,  than  to  walk 
round  the  Boulevard  dos  Philhellenes  on  a  sunny  morning,  past 
the  Temple  of  Zeus,  with  its  grand  cluster  of  lofty  columns,  flfty- 
five  feet  high,  and  so  round  under  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
till  you  come  to  the  Odeium  of  Herodes  Atticus,  and  climb  up 
past  it,  by  a  winding  road,  to  the  gate  of  Acropolis,  with  all  the 
splendours  of  the  PropylsBa  before  and  above  you.  The  Areopagus, 
which  lies  close  behind  you,  you  have  perhaps  passed  over  as,  what 
indeed  it  is,  an  insignificant  hill  dwarfed  too  completely  by  its 
greater  neighbour ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  most  vital 
interest  to  us  now  grows  out  of  the  magnificent  courage  of 
St.  Paul,  who  could  choose  to  stand  upon  that  spot  of  all  in  the  world, 
with  the  Propylasa  and  the  Parthenon  rising  above  him,  and 
preach  a  new  religion,  whose  God  did  not  dwell  "  in  temples  made 
with  hands."  Something  also  must  be  said  for  the  tolerant  spirit 
of  the  Athenians,  who  could  patiently  permit  such  preaching  in 
such  a  place. 

Meanwhile,  you  have  entered  the  gate  and  begun  to  climb  the 
rough  rocks,  up  which,  every  four  years,  the  sacred  procession 
made  its  way,  passing  along  between  columns,  erect  and  fallen,  to 
your  right  and  left ;  with  the  little  temple  of  Wingless  Victory,  and 
its  exquisite  frieze  of  standing  and  sitting  gods  and  goddesses 
lying  behind  to  your  right,  and  the  Pinacotheca,  the  earliest 
of  public  picture-galleries,  as  they  say,  back  on  the  left,  till  you 
stand  in  the  great  doorway  itself,  and  come  out  beyond  on  the 
rough  open  ground  which  rises  to  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
Pause  a  moment  before  you  go  further  and  look  back.  A  glance 
over  the  Pnyx  and  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  shows  you  beyond 
them  a  view  you  will  not  easily  forget — the  brightest  and  bluest 
of  seas,  spanned  round  by  the  mountains  of  the  Isthmus  and  ^gina 
wid  Argolis.  When  you  have  gazed  your  fill,  turn  your  eyes  to 
the  ground  again.  They  will  rest,  perhaps,  on  the  pedestsd  of  a 
Btatue  marked  with  the  marks  of  a  spear  and  a  foot,  by  which 
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there  hangs  a  tale.  While  they  were  buildiDg  the  Propytea,  one 
of  the  workmen,  a  slaye  belonging  to  Pericles,  and  a  {avonrite 
with  the  architect,  had  a  bad  fall.  They  had  almoet  giyen  up 
hope  of  his  recoyery,  when  Athena  appeared  to  Pericles,  and 
ordered  them  to  use  a  plant,  a  kind  of  chamomile,  for  the  healing 
of  the  injured  limba  The  prescription  of  the  goddess  was 
followed  with  success,  and  this  statue  was  raised  to  her  hononr  as 
Athena  Hygeia.  The  little  yellow  plant  still  grows  eyerywhere 
on  the  Acropolis,  and  its  name,  Parthenium — the  flower  of  the 
yirgin-goddess — remains  also  to  tell  the  tale. 

Passing  on,  you  adyance  oyer  rocky  ground  strewn  with  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  stand  at  last  on  the  top  between  the 
Erechtheum  and  tiie  Parthenon.  What  the  delight  of  standing 
there  can  be  to  any  one  who  at  all  appreciates  either  architectnre 
or  sculpture,  or  eyen  mere  charm  of  colour,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
say.  One  thing,  howeyer,  may  be  worth  pointing  out,  as  it  bears 
directly  on  a  recent  controyersy.  Standing  there  with  the  sadly- 
wounded  Caryatides  on  the  one  side,  and  the  all  but  mined 
Metopes  of  the  Parthenon  on  the  other,  one  is  in  the  best  of  all 
positions  for  taking  the  measure  of  the  much-disputed  crimes  or 
yirtues  of  Lord  Elgin.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Elgin  did  a  great 
sendee  to  all  who  care  for  Greek  sculpture.  What  he  carried 
away  was,  as  Oyerbeck  says,  yery  soon  made  accessible  in  London 
to  all  who  wished  to  see  it,  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  for  moet 
people  an  impossible  place  to  yisit:  and,  of  all  that  he  tool, 
nothing  has  been  lost  or  injured.  Would  that  the  same  could  be 
said  of  what  he  left  I  Of  the  fiye  Caryatides  which  he  did  not 
take,  two  were  destroyed  and  the  other  three  injured  in  the 
reyolutionary  war ;  and  those  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures  whicli 
remained  in  their  places  on  the  Temple  haye  suffered  cruelly  from 
time,  which,  it  appears,  is  long  before  it  begins  to  affect  Pentelic 
marble,  but  works  with  terrible  rapidity  when  once  the  process 
has  begun.  This  ought  to  be  justification  enough  for  what  Lord 
Elgin  did,  especially  as  he  was  no  personal  gainer  by  the  trans- 
action, but  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  price  paid  to  him  by  the 
Goyemment  for  the  marbles  was  only  about  half  the  sum  it  had 
cost  him  to  acquire  them  and  bring  them  to  England.  And  if  it 
be  said  that  at  any  rate  now  the  Greeks  are  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  their  own  treasures,  there  are  two  answers  to  be  giren. 
The  first  is,  that  Athens,  eyen  as  it  is,  is  in  far  more  danger  of 
sieges  and  reyolutions  than  London ;  and  the  second,  which  is  in 
itself  a  perfectly  sufficient  answer  to  any  such  claims,  is  that  we 
hold  the  marbles  by  at  least  as  good  a  title  as  that  by  which 
France  and  other  continental  countries  hold  many  of  their  ohoiceBt 
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treafinres  of  art ;  and  better^  indeed,  for  we  at  least  paid  for  the 
Elgin  marbles.  If  ancient  histories  of  doubtful  titles  are  to  be 
raked  np^  what  will  the  authorities  at  theLonyredo  about  the  pictures 
and  statues  which  they  owe  to  the  wars  of  the  Beyolution  ?  What 
about  the  pictures  stolen  from  the  churches  which  crowd  every 
gallery  in  Europe  ?  Or,  to  take  an  even  more  parallel  case,  what 
about  the  pictures  to  be  found  eyerywhere,  and  especially  at 
Paris,  which  came  from  Charles  the  First's  collection,  and  which 
were  bought  from  people  who  certainly  had  no  better  right  to  sell 
them  than  the  Turks  had  to  sell  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  ? 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  ridiculous  and  impracticable  to  go 
into  old  stories  of  this  kind,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Greeks  for 
our  bee  gift  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is,  unfortunately,  not  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  inyite  a  repetition  of  similar  conduct. 

But  to  go  back  to  Athens,  and  the  things  to  be  seen  there.  Of 
these,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  which  can  approach  in  interest 
the  Acropolis,  and  its  remains  of  which  I  haye  been  speaking. 
But  the  museums  are  also  extremely  interesting.  They  contain, 
no  doubt,  only  a  few  things,  and  those  chiefly  reliefs,  which 
instantly  foscinate  the  eyes  of  eyerybody.  That  is  perhaps  true 
only  of  the  reliefs  of  the  Victories  from  the  balustrade,  of  a  few 
fragments  from  the  Parthenon  frieze,  and  of  a  beautiful  female 
figure  in  relief  leaning  on  a  spear,  in  the  museum  on  the  Acropolis, 
uid  of  the  Eleusinian  relief  and  a  few  others  at  the  Central 
Museum.  But  to  any  one  who  will  accustom  his  eye  a  little  to  a 
world  new  to  him,  the  Athenian  museums  are  eyerywhere  full, 
And  growing  yearly  fuller,  of  things,  not  only  most  interesting 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  Greek  life  and  on  the  growth  of 
Greek  art,  but  also,  eyen  when  pretending  least,  rich  in  delicacy 
of  design  and  charm  of  fancy,  and  rich  too,  some  would  say 
richer,  in  the  sure  skill  of  their  execution.  Go  into  the  room  of 
the  sepulchral  monuments  at  the  Central  Museum,  and  you  cannot 
help  feeling  at  once  with  what  judgment  and  good  taste  they  are 
nearly  all  designed.  They  suggest  themselyes  as  the  fitting 
monuments  of  a  spirit  which,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  and 
enjoyed  life  simply  and  wisely,  as  the  best  of  the  gifts  of  the  gods. 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears:  nothing  to  wail. 

Or  knock  the  hreast:  nothing  hut  well  and  fair. 

And  what  may  quiet  us. 

And  being,  as  they  must  be,  the  work  of  common  hands,  they 
are  eloquent  of  the  height  of  skill  which  common  hands  had 
teached  in  Athens.  They  are  by  no  means  all  of  remarkable 
beauty ;  but  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  simply  designed  and  well 
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executed.    When  shall  we  be  able  to  say  the  same  of  modem 
Christian  monuments  of  the  dead  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into.any  details  about  the  museums. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  any  one  who  cares  either  for  Greece 
or  for  art  will  enjoy  visiting  them  again  and  again.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  while  in  the  sculpture  galleries  of  Europe  one  has  to 
search  carefully  for  bits  of  Greek  work  a^d  be  but  scantily 
rewarded,  except  here  in  London,  Athens  has  two  mosenms  of 
sculpture,  in  which  yery  nearly  eyery  thing  is  genuine  Greek  work. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  difference  between  Greek  and  Boman 
work  will  need  no  further  recommendation.  The  only  £anlt  of  the 
museums  at  present  is  the  incompleteness  and  incorrectness  of 
their  catalognes,  which  makes  a  study  of  their  contents  difficuli 
No  doubt  their  rapid  growth  is  much  in  the  way  of  satisfactory 
cataloguing ;  but  the  curious  system  of  constantly  changing  the 
numbers  of  the  objects,  and  so  making  old  catalognes  perfectly 
useless,  eyen  so  far  as  they  went,  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
absolutely  gratuitous  piece  of  folly. 

Athens  tries  more  and  more  eyery  day  to  imitate  Western 
manners  and  Western  dress,  bnt  you  may  still  see  a  Mr  sprinkling 
of  the  old  picturesque  costumes  in  the  streets,  and  yery  delightful 
they  are.  But  for  good  or  for  eyil  the  Greeks  haye  made  up  their 
minds  to  be  like  their  Western  neighbours,  and  so  no  donbt  sooner 
or  later  these  bright  remnants  of  Eastern  influence  will  dis- 
appear. At  present  they  are  mainly  worn  by  country  people,  by 
one  or  two  regiments,  and  I  belieye  also  by  the  Eling's  guard. 
^'  The  old  order  changeth^"  and  in  place  of  the  quaint  and  the 
picturesque  comes  the  steam  tram,  which  is  an  alarming  feature 
of  modem  Athens,  rushing  to  and  from  Phalerum  with  frightfiil 
rapidity.  That  little  town  (the  name  of  which  it  is  at  first  difficult, 
with  the  English  horror  of  false  quantities,  to  learn  to  pronounce 
"  Phallerum,"  instead  of  "  Phaleerum  ")  is  now  a  sort  of  summer 
seaside  resort  for  the  Athenians.  Many  people  haye  yillas  there, 
and  go  backwards  and  forwards  to  Athens  eyery  day.  It  possesses 
the  usual  delights  of  such  a  place  in  the  way  of  bathing  establish- 
ments and  caf&i,  and,  in  addition,  an  open  air  theatre.  The 
bathing  place  is  yery  crowded  in  the  hot  weather,  but  has  no  yery 
great  attractions  to  any  one  who  has  eyer  bathed  in  a  northern  sea 
with  some  life  and  motion  in  it :  for  the  sea  at  Phalerum  is  as 
wayeless  as  a  piece  of  ornamental  water  in  a  park  Still  it  is 
pleasant  enough  to  get  away  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  Athens, 
and  haye  an  hour  or  two  of  sea  air,  and  as  the  trains  and  trams 
run  backwards  and  forwards  eyery  half  houTi  it  can  be  done 
conyeniently  enough. 
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The  railway  bcttween  Athens  and  Phalernm  and  Piraeus  is  the 
one  paying  railway  in  Greece,  producing,  I  believe,  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  and  being,  as  far  as  one  could  see,  thoroughly  well 
managed.  It  is  only  there,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  enough  traffic 
to  make  good  management  possible.  Directly  you  get  into  the 
Peloponnese  the  trains  are  few  and  far  between,  starting  probably 
at  the  most  inconvenient  hour.  They  are  also  still  such  a  novelty 
in  the  country  districts,  that  the  Greek  curiosity,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  the  permanent  national  characteristics,  is 
awakened  by  them  to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  population  of 
a  small  town  will  assemble  to  see  the  daily  train  arrive ;  and  until 
you  become  accustomed  to  this,  you  are  apt  to  fancy  either  that 
the  King  or  Queen  is  in  your  train,  or  that  you  yourself  are  taken, 
or  mistaken,  for  a  royal  personage.  But  no;  it  is  simply  an 
exhibition  of  the  Greek's  most  constant  and  most  ardent  desire, 
which  still  is,  to  hear  or  see  something  new.  I  sat  down  to  read 
one  day  in  an  open  place,  and  had  not  been  sitting  five  minutes 
before  a  little  crowd  had  gathered  round  and  behind  me,  peering 
intently  at  the  book,  though  as  it  was  English  they  probably 
could  not  distinguish  one  letter  from  another  in  it.  Annoying  as 
this  curiosity  may  sometimes  be,  it  is  the  source  no  doubt  of  the 
Greek's  conspicuous  quickness  and  devemess  and  willingness  to 
talk  and  learn  all  he  can. 

Nobody  who  is  not  afraid  of  enduring  small  discomforts  for  a 
UtUe  while  should  fail  to  see  something  of  the  country  districts, 
and  especially  of  the  Peloponnese.  There  are  only  two  pieces  of 
advice  to  give  to  any  one  who  is  intending  to  do  this.  The  first  is 
not  to  fancy  that  he  can  do  without  a  dragoman,  for  the  attempt 
iriU  certainly  produce  all  kinds  of  petty  miseries.  The  best 
dragomans,  by  the  way,  are  to  be  found  at  the  Grande  Bretagne 
and  Angleterre  at  Athens.  The  second  thing  is  not  on  any  account 
to  be  beguiled  into  embarking  on  a  Greek  steamer,  if  there  is 
any  other  means  of  conveyance  available.  Greek  boats  are,  in 
fact,  capable  of  anything.  They  may,  or  may  not,  start  before, 
at,  or  after  their  advertised  tima  Having  got  you  on  board  by 
profuse  promises  of  immediate  departure,  they  will  continue  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  deafen  your  ears  by  taking  in  cargo,  till 
hope  deferred  does  for  the  heart  what  you  only  wish  they  would 
give  the  sea  a  chance  of  doing  for  another  part  of  the  body.  Then 
their  practice  is  to  allow  third-class  passengers  to  invade  every 
part  of  the  ship  except  the  actual  berths.  Even  the  saloon 
is  not  sacred  from  their  generally  unsavoury  presence.  A 
vigorous  protest  from  our  dragoman  on  our  behalf  did,  I  must 
confess,  cause  the  ejection  from  the  saloon,  in  which  we  were  to 
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dine,  of  an  old  woman  who  proposed  to  encamp  on  the  floor 
there  together  with  her  fourteen  sons*  But  I  am  told  snch  things 
are  hj  no  means  nncommon,  and  the  deck  is  inyariablj  strewn 
with  Turks  and  Greeks  and  Jews  spread  out  in  picturesque  if 
inconyenient  confusion^  and  occupied  in  munching  fruit  or  playing 
cards  or^  more  likely  stilly  in  sleeping.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
you  can  hardly  walk  about  at  all  on  a  Greek  boat — at  least  yon 
can  hardly  do  so  without  trampling  on  and  in  the  dark  perhaps 
half-killing  these  good  people;  and  though  probably  nobody 
would  pay  much  attention  if  you  did,  it  is  not  a  thing  one  exactly 
cares  to  do.  So  the  moral  is :  ayoid  a  Greek  boat  as  you  would 
deadly  poison. 

There  are  trains  in  parts  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  in  other  parts 
the  roads  are  good  enough  for  carriages ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
riding  is  the  only  way  of  getting  about  And  it  has  the 
adyantage  of  being  the  best  possible  way  of  seeing  the  conntrj. 
With  a  most  extraordinary  kind  of  arrangement  for  sitting  (for 
it  cannot  be  called  a  saddle),  in  which  you  are  closely  wedged  in 
both  before  and  behind,  in  a  manner  which  preyents  your  coming 
off  indeed,  but  also  has  a  tendency  to  preyent  your  getting  on; 
with  ropes  for  reins,  and  ropes  for  stirrup-leathers,  and  sometimes 
eyen  for  stirrups  too ;  and,  if  your  dragoman  has  his  wits  about 
him,  with  wonderf  oily  sure-footed  horses :  you  jog  along  in  single 
file  nearly  always  uphill  or  downhill,  and  yery  often  up  and  down 
places  in  which  you  would  think  no  horse  could  possibly  keep  his 
feet ;  and  as  you  go,  most  often  at  a  walk,  getting  here  and  Uiere 
a  jolting  trot  on  a  piece  of  leyel  ground,  you  see  the  country  to 
perfection.  Perhaps  what  strikes  you  most  of  all  is  the  terrible 
scantiness  of  the  population.  There  haye  been  plans,  I  was  told) 
of  bringing  in  German  settlers,  and  no  doubt  if  the  prejudices  of 
the  peasants  against  all  foreigners  could  be  got  oyer,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  possible  blessing  in  a  country  where  one-foorth  of 
the  land  ayaUable  for  cultiyation  still  lies  unused.  But  for  the 
most  part,  as  you  ride  along,  you  are  in  no  mood  for  thinking  of 
statistics  of  agriculture  or  national  prosperity :  the  sun  and  the 
air,  and  the  mountains,  near  and  far,  and  the  little  streams,  which 
the  path  is  constantly  winding  back  to  cross,  and  whose  pleasant 
murmur  and  fresh  cool  water  delight  your  eyes  and  ears  after 
poor  streamless  Attica;  and  the  pretty  little  cyclamen  flowers 
which  peep  up  eyerywhere  through  the  turf^  and  the  trees, 
sometimes  great,  more  often  small,  which  oyergrow  the  path,  and 
coyer  up  the  courses  of  the  brooks  in  green;  the  splendid  old 
planes,  under  which  you  may  sit  and  take  your  mid-day  meal 
delightfully;  the  humbler  oliyes  and  myrtles  and  tamarislD^  and 
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the  arbntns  "with  its  too  sweet  red  berries,  temptingly  ripe,  and 
ready  to  be  picked  as  yon  pass — all  make  np  sncb  a  deliglitfal 
experience  of  open  air  life  in  a  country  where  life  may  be 
lived  nearly  entirely  in  the  open  air,  that  yon  cannot  ask  for 
more,  and  thoughts  of  progress  or  politics  seem  an  intrusive 
impertinenee. 

There  are  also  very  practical  reasons  why  in  the  Peloponnese 
the  hours  spent  in  the  open  air  are  the  pleasantest  of  the  twenty- 
four.  The  accommodation  provided  when  you  seek  the  shelter  of 
a  roof  at  night  is  apt  to  be  of  a  rather  scanty  order.  Your  party, 
whatever  its  number,  will  be  given  a  room  in  which  there  is 
probably  no  furniture  of  any  kind,  except  a  small  table,  which  is 
to  serve  you  for  eating,  washing,  and,  if  you  wish,  writing 
purposes,  and  two  or  three  chairs  which  are  to  serve  you  for  aU 
other  purposes.  Everything  else  of  every  kind  you  must  bring 
with  you,  including  not  only  beds,  but  bedsteads,  which  are  not 
possessed  by  one  Greek  in  a  thousand.  Milk  and  butter  are, 
strangely  enough  in  such  a  country,  nearly  always  unobtainable, 
and  indeed  nearly  unknown.  The  only  sort  of  liquid  for 
drinking  purposes  procurable  on  the  spot,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  water,  is  the  horrible  wine  of  the  country,  justly, 
if  vigorously,  called  "  a  villainous  compound,"  by  Colonel  Leake, 
and  so  fuU  of  turpentine  that  it  tastes  of  little  else.  This  is  a 
serious  annpyance  when  a  long  ride  has  made  you  thirsty,  and 
you  are  half  afraid  of  the  water.  How  nasty  brandy  and  water 
can  be,  even  when  the  brandy  is  very  good,  is  a  piece  of  knowledge 
possessed  only  by  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  drink  nothing 
else  during  several  thirsty  days.  A  still  more  real  discomfort 
may  arise  from  the  very  possible  presence  in  your  room  of  other 
living  creatures  beside  yourself.  However,  hunger  is  the  best 
sauce,  and  tired  legs  are  a  prescription  productive  of  sleep,  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  pertinacious  nocturnal  enemie0,  and 
so  the  evening  and  the  night  pass  quickly  enough  away,  and  you 
are  up  and  off  again  early  in  the  morning. 

The  places  best  worth  seeing  in  the  Peloponnese  are,  I  suppose, 
Mycense  and  Tiryns,  from  a  historical  and  arch»ological  point  of 
Tiew ;  Olympia  for  its  museum,  and  especially  for  the  Hermes, 
and  the  temple  of  Bassse  for  the  romantic  charm  of  its  situation 
and  scenery.  This  last  is  seen  from  Andritzena,  itself  a  very 
pretty,  and  yery  prettily  situated,  little  town  of  red  roofs  and 
quaint  narrow  streets.  The  ride  up  is  one  of  the  wildest  and 
roughest  to  be  met  with,  even  in  Greece;  but  on  a  glorious 
morning  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  and  invigorating  than 
the  gradual  winding  climb,  getting  steadily  higher  and  higher  in 
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spite  of  freqnent  descents,  till  at  last  you  rise  over  a  path  of  loose 
rocks,  and  come  ont  on  an  open  space  in  the  yery  bosom  of  the 
mountains,  with  the  temple  close  at  your  feet.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  same  architect  as  the  Parthenon,  and  almost  perfect,  nearly 
all  of  its  original  forty-two  columns  being  still  in  their  places, 
and  but  little  injured,  and  certainly  no  temple  in  the  world  can 
haye  a  more  glorious  situation.  The  spot  is  the  loveliest  you  can 
imagine :  not  a  house,  hardly  even  a  hut,  is  to  be  found  for  miles 
around;  and  the  temple  stands  alone,  looking  round  upon  the 
mountains,  the  distant  range  of  Taygetus,  the  high  peak  of  Ithome, 
and  a  hundred  others,  which  break  their  line  in  three  places,  to 
open  out  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  twice  far  away  to  the  south,  and 
once  nearer  and  closer  to  the  west.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  its 
remaining  there  undiscoyered,  even  undreamt  of,  its  yery  exist- 
ence, much  more  its  beauty,  unknown,  except  to  shepherds  who 
brought  their  sheep  to  graze  there,  through  all  the  long  centuries 
of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  aga 
It  is  worth  noting,  perhaps,  as  not  everybody  knows  the  British 
Museum  as  well  as  it  deserves  to  be  known,  that  we  have  there 
the  frieze  of  ibis  temple,  which  is  a  temple  of  Apollo  erected  by 
the  people  of  Phigaleia,  and  that  in  the  same  room  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  magnificent  landscape,  besides  plans  of  the  temple 
itself. 

There  is  another  place,  which  I  did  not  mention  just  now,  bnt 
which  most  English  travellers  will  wish  to  see  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  is  Megalopolis,  where  the  British  School  have  been 
excavating.  They  were  at  work  when  we  passed  by,  and  kindly 
showed  us  over  their  discoveries,  which  are  of  great  archasological 
interest,  especially  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  the  form  of 
the  Greek  theatres.  At  the  same  time  one  cannot  help  feeling 
both  regret  and  surprise  at  the  bad  luck  which  has  prevented 
them  from  finding^any  statues  or  important  works  of  art  of  any 
kind.  There  was  every  reason  to  hope  and  expect  that  some  such 
might  be  found,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  why 
Megalopolis  should  have  been  so  completely  cleared  out.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  so  it  appears  to  be,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said ;  except,  indeed,  that  the  school  would  be  able  to  obtain  more 
important  sites  to  excavate,  if  it  were  supported,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
by  every  one  who  has  felt  the  charm  of  the  life  and  art  of  Greece. 

The  first  question  many  people  ask  about  Greece,  is,  ^'Did  yon 
come  across  any  brigands  ?  "  I  cannot  say  I  did.  But  Greece  is 
still  a  more  or  less  unsettled  country,  judging  by  our  ideas ;  and 
the  recent  successes  of  Turkish  brigands  have  put  the  authorities 
on  their  guard  against  any  revival  of  brigandage  on  the]  Greek 
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side  of  the  frontier.  The  extreme  thinness  of  the  population  and 
consequent  loneliness  of  the  roads  and  paths  no  doubt  make  some 
precautions  necessary.  But  I  do  not  belieye  there  is  any  real 
danger  to  tourists.  The  frequent  breaches  of  the  peace  which 
occur  in  Greece  and  even  in  Athens  are  nearly  always  the  result 
of  quarrels  among  the  excitable  natives  themselves.  On  one 
occasion  we  met  an  old  blind  man  who  casually  informed  us,  on 
our  inquiring  how  he  managed  for  himself,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
so  helpless  as  we  thought^  and  had  killed  three  men  in  his  time 
for  treating  him  badly.  But  such  affairs  only  astonish  the 
foreigner :  they  do  not  practically  affect  him.  And  the  authori- 
ties, if  applied  to,  will  take  measures  at  their  own  expense  to 
absolutely  insure  the  safety  of  travellers.  They  gave  us,  for 
instance,  eight  cavalry  soldiers  to  accompany  our  carriage,  four  in 
front  and  four  behind,  on  the  way  to  and  from  Tempo.  And  we 
had  a  soldier,  a  first-rate  fellow,  the  very  picture  of  the  physical 
good  things  that  come  of  mountain  air,  to  go  up  with  us  to  the 
monasteries  of  Meteora.  Once,  even  in  the  Peloponnese,  our 
dragoman  took  the  precaution  of  asking  the  Mayor  if  an  escort 
was  necessary,  but  was  told  that  there  was  not  the  least  need 
of  it. 

And  now,  as  a  last  word,  I  will  only  say  that  every  one  who 
cares  at  all  about  travelling  should  go  to  Greece.  It  is  not 
only  full  of  beauty— the  gift  of  Nature  and  the  gift  of  Art 
too~-but  it  is  also  a  most  curious  country  to  travel  in,  with 
something  to  interest  or  amuse  the  stranger  at  every  turn.  And 
if  he  know  even  a  little  of  ancient  Greek  life  and  literature,  that 
uiterest  will  be  more  than  doubled.  It  is  intensely  interesting 
to  any  one  who  cares  for  ^schylus  or  Sophocles  to  sit  down 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  very  theatre  in  which  the  great  Greek 
plays  were  performed,  and  think  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced 
by  allusions  to  the  great  deeds  of  Athens,  in  a  place  where  the 
spectators  looked  down  on  the  sea,  which  was  the  source  of 
Athenian  power,  and  the  actors  looked  up  to  the  wonderful 
temple,  which  was  the  visible  embodiment  of  Athenian  glory. 
And  feelings  of  the  same  sort,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  will  be 
felt  in  other  places,  on  the  Areopagus,  for  instance,  and,  on  the 
Pnyx.  And  there  are  much  smaller  things  than  these  which  will 
amuse  any  one  who  is  not  above  small  things.  The  Greek  pride  in 
the  ancient  glories  and  the  ancient  heroes  of  their  race  leads  to  a 
system  of  naming  which  has  an  odd  air  about  it  until  you  have 
got  accustomed  to  it.  Two  of  the  chief  streets  are  called  after 
Hermes  and  Athena ;  there  is  also  a  Herodotus  Street,  and  an 
-^lus  Street,  and  an  Euripides  Street  and  a  Speusippus  Street, 
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and  many  others  of  the  same  kind.  A  leading  chemist  has  the 
imposing  name  of  Olympins :  I  noticed  an  engine  called  Empe- 
docles:  the  wine  we  drank  at  Athens  was  supplied  by  a  wine 
merchant  named  Solon,  and  did  not  discredit  that  honourable 
name ;  and  finally  the  cook  we  took  with  us  in  the  Peloponnese 
was  most  justly  named  Themistocles,  being  indeed  a  man  of 
infinite  resource  who  could  produce  an  excellent  omelette, 
apparently  out  of  nothing,  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  wish  I  may 
never  lunch  worse  than  I  did  at  his  hands  one  day  when  we 
suddenly  halted  under  some  glorious  plane  trees  by  the  side  of  a 
tiny  trickling  stream,  and  declared  we  would  not  go  on  to  the 
house  where  the  halt  is  ordinarily  made,  but  would  take  our 
midday  meal  there  in  the  shade :  and  we  had  it  in  about  ten 
minutes. 

If  I  was  saying  just  now  that  every  one  should  go  to  Greece,  I 
confess  that  the  saying  was  not  a  very  practical  one :  so  many 
people,  unluckily,  who  would  like  to  go  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  opportunity.  They  must  satisfy  their  Greek  tastes,  if  they 
have  any,  with  Greek  books,  and  with  so  much  of  Greek  art  as 
the  British  Museum  has  to  offer  them ;  and  that  is  happily  no 
untempting  or  unsubstantial  fare.  But  to  those  to  whom  the 
chance  comes,  one  may  still  fairly  say :  Greek  books  and  Greek 
art  are  good,  but  Greece  itself,  added  on  to  them,  makes  up  some- 
thing even  richer  and  better. 

J.  C.  BattiKy. 
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DuRiNa  the  last  few  weeks  a  strange  spectacle  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  Austria  :  Conservatiyes  and  Liberals,  Polish  Feudalists 
and  Czech  Badicals,  haye  been  fighting  side  by  side  against  a 
common  enemy;  and  that  enemy,  the  Prime  Minister  of  their 
country.  The  Gonseryatiyes  denounce  him  as  a  demagogue ;  the 
Liberals,  as  an  anarchist ;  the  Poles,  as  an  outrager  of  national 
feeling ;  and  the  Czechs,  as  a  tyrant.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  if  a 
plebiscite  were  taken  to-morrow,  no  one  doubts  but  that  he  would 
come  out  at  the  head  of  the  poll  as  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
empire.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  refuse  to  belieye  that 
a  Minister  is  necessarily  a  tyrant  because  he  puts  down  sedition 
with  a  strong  hand ;  or  that  he  must  be  a  traitor  because  he 
wishes  to  giye  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  a  yoice  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

During  the  fourteen  years  he  has  held  office,  Count  Taaffe  has 
always  been  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  He  is  in  politics 
a  moderate  Liberal,  yet  he  has  been  hailed  as  chief  by  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  high  Tories,  and  fierce  Radicals.  He  is  deyoted  to 
progress,  yet  he  has  sanctioned  the  most  reactionary  of  measures ; 
in  keen  sympathy  with  the  poor,  he  has  passed  laws  intensifying 
the  sting  of  poyerty ;  a  thorough-going  educationalist — apparently 
at  least — ^he  has  helped  the  priests  to  capture  the  schools.  Whilst 
leading  one  party,  he  has  constantly  proclaimed  his  preference  for 
the  principles  of  the  other ;  and  when  his  own  adherents  haye  met 
with  a  defeat,  he  has  carried  on  the  goyemment  by  the  yotes  of 
their  riyals.  Amidst  all  his  tergiyersations,  howeyer,  he  has  neyer 
forfeited  for  one  moment  the  confidence  of  his  soyereign,  or  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  more  patriotic  of  his  countrymen. 
Evidently  Austria  has  canons  of  its  own  by  which  to  judge  its 
statesmen. 

Edward  Taaffe  was  bom  at  Prague,  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1833.  His  father.  Count  Ludwig  Taaffe,  was  of  Irish  descent, 
and,  as  many  of  his  race,  gifted  with  more  ancestors  than  guineas. 
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In  early  days  the  Taaffes  seem  to  have  played  an  important  part  in 
Ireland;  and  they  still  count  among  tiieir  dignities  an  Irish 
peerage,  p^iven  perhaps,  to  induce  them  to  live  at  peace  mth  their 
neighbours.  It  was  probably  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  Saxon 
rule  that  made  some  members  of  the  family  leave  Ireland,  and  seek 
a  home  in  Austria,  where  amongst  the  Czechs  they  found  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  amongst  kinsfolk.  As  time  passed  some  of  them 
chose  German  wives;  and  thus  to-day,  the  Eeltic,  Czech,  and 
Teutonic  elements  are  represented  in  the  family  in  almost  eqnal 
proportions. 

Count  Ludwig  Taaffe  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  day — a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer.  For  some  years  he  presided  over  the  Austrian 
High  Court  of  Appeal,  and  at  one  time  he  held  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Justice.  He  was  a  careful,  though  somewhat  stern 
father,  and  he  entertained  a  most  profound  contempt  for  the 
modem  coddling  system  of  education.  He  impressed  on  his  sons, 
at  a  very  early  age,  that  they  would  have  their  own  way  to  male 
in  the  world,  and  the  sooner  they  set  to  work  to  do  it  the  better. 
There  was  nothing  to  dismay  Edward  Taaffe,  even  then,  in  the 
prospect  of  being  thrown  on  his  own  resources :  with  a  splendid 
physique,  a  clear  head,  and  a  ceaseless  flow  of  good  spirits,  he  was 
singularly  well  able  to  hold  his  own  amongst  his  fellows.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  already  in  the  schoolboy  stage,  a  time 
when,  as  a  rule,  physical  strength  is  the  one  argument,  young 
Taaffe  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  rights  of  minorities :  it  was 
on  the  gymnasium  playground  that  he  fought  his  first  battles  for 
the  oppressed. 

Both  at  the  gymnasium,  and  later  when  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  Vienna,  he  was  decidedly  popular  amongst  his  com- 
panions, in  spite  of  a  certain  ruthlessness  which  he  showed  in 
running  counter  to  their  cherished  prejudices  and  pet  convention- 
alities. In  those  days  he  was  a  thorough-going  democrat,  and 
used  to  laugh  unmercifully  at  the  aristocratic  airs  some  of  his 
fellow-students  gave  themselves.  There  was  not  a  touch  of  the 
patrician  in  his  own  appearance  or  manner ;  for,  as  a  young  man  he 
was  singularly  plain-looking,  although  his  face  had  a  certain  rough 
quaint  charm  of  its  own  which  came  from  the  absolute  truthfulness 
of  its  expression.  He  seems,  whilst  at  college,  to  have  impressed 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  chiefly  by  his  sound 
common  sense,  and  a  certain  abnormal  power  he  possesses  of 
working  for  any  number  of  hours  at  a  stretch. 

When  he  was  twenty-two  he  entered  the  government  service, 
and  after  working  for  a  few  months  in  Vienna,  was  sent  to 
Budapesth  as  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Viceroy  of  Hungary. 
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These  secretaryships  are  always  given  in  Austria  to  yonng  men  of 
good  family,  who,  as  a  rule,  rather  pride  themselyes  upon  per- 
forming their  duties  in  a  perfunctory,  dilettante  fashion.  When, 
therefore,  Edward  Taaffe  set  to  work  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
arrival,  and  never  rested  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  all  the 
details  of  the  business  of  his  department,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
colleagues  as  a  dangerous  innovator,  one  who  was  establishing  an 
ill-omened  precedent.  His  superiors,  however,  took  a  different 
view  of  the  matter,  although  they  too  looked  upon  him  as  a 
natural  phenomenon;  for  at  Budapesth,  as  elsewhere,  a  young 
noble  who  can  write  a  good  business  letter,  balance  accounts,  and 
draw  up  an  intelligible  report,  is  a  vara  avis.  He  rose  from  office 
to  office  with  almost  unparalleled  rapidity,  for  his  chief,  finding  he 
could  be  relied  upon,  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  promoting 
him.  From  Budapesth  he  went  to  Prague,  where  already  in 
1861  he  held  the  responsible  post  of  district  director.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  Salzburg,  and  from  Salzburg  to  Linz. 

So  far  in  his  career,  although  he  had  won  golden  opinions  on  all 
sides  by  his  indefatigable  industry  and  rare  power  of  organisation, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  was  merely  an  intelligent,  painstaking 
official,  the  sort  of  man  who  would  always  do  good  useful  work  in 
the  world,  but  who  would  never  rise  beyond  a  provincial  governor- 
ship. Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Linz,  however,  an  event  occurred 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  himself  in  a  new  light. 
The  Emperor  paid  a  visit  to  the  town,  and  Edward  Taaffe,  with  a 
number  of  other  officials,  was  presented  to  him. 

As  boys,  Franz  Josef  and  the  Count  had  been  warm  friends  and 
constant  companions;  and  although  it  was  now  nearly  twenty 
years  since  they  had  met,  the  Emperor  recognised  him  at  once, 
and  greeted  him  warmly.  No  man  was  ever  more  lonely,  more 
isolated  from  his  fellows,  than  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  those 
days.  Fate  had  dealt  ruthlessly  with  him,  both  as  a  sovereign 
and  as  a  man.  On  all  sides  he  was  surrounded  by  traitors  and 
rebels;  his  friends  even  were  half-hearted  and  despondent; 
whilst  some  at  least  of  his  Ministers  were  ready  to  sell  him  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  Hapsburg  dynasty  seemed  doomed,  and 
muve  qui  p&ut,  even  in  the  Hofburg,  was  the  watchword.  And  his 
own  nearest  relatives,  his  wife  amongst  the  rest,  held  themselves 
aloof  the  while:  they  could  have  nothing  in  common  with  a 
sovereign  who  had  so  far  forgotten  the  traditions  of  his  race  as  to 
grant  to  his  subjects  a  constitution.  Little  wonder  the  Emperor- 
King  was  glad  to  meet  with  one  who  reminded  him  of  happier 
times.  During  the  days  that  followed  their  first  encounter,  Franz 
Josef  and  Edward  Taaffe  passed  hours  together,  each  perhaps 
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closely  scanning  the  other  to  discover  what  changes  time  had 
wrought  since  last  they  had  met  They  are  both  keen  judges  of 
character,  and  before  they  parted,  the  Emperor  had  won  for 
himself  the  boundless  doTotion  of  the  Count,  whilst  the  Count  had 
secured  the  perfect  trust  and  confidence  of  his  soyereign :  and  from 
that  day  they  have  been  friends  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the 
word.  , 

The  first  mark  of  Imperial  fayour  Count  Taaffe  received  was 
his  appointment  to  the  goyemorship  of  Salzburg,  an  office  which 
he  soon  exchanged  for  the  yioeroyalty  of  Upper  Austria.  But  the 
Emperor  had  formed  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  ability  to 
leave  him  in  the  provinces.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  summoned 
him  to  Yienna,  made  him  a  Geheimer  Bath ;  and  on  the  fall  of 
the  Belcredi  Ministry,  insisted  upon  his  entering  the  new  Cabinet 
Franz  Josef  cares  not  one  iota  for  constitutional  precedents  when 
the  welfare  of  his  people  is  at  stake :  he  had  found  a  man  after 
his  own  heart  at  length,  one  with  the  brains  and  the  will  to  serre 
him  wisely  and  well ;  and  he  had  resolved  to  give  him  a  free  hand. 

On  March  7th,  1867,  Count  Taafife  became,  under  Count  Beust's 
leadership.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  charge^  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  portfolios  of  Education  and  Public  Worship— the 
first  time  in  constitutional  days  that  an  untried  man  of  thirtj- 
four  ever  entered  a  Ministry  as  the  chief  of  three  departments. 
Most  people  would  either  have  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  threefold  office,  or  have  lost  their  heads  in 
excitement  at  such  a  sudden  elevation.  Count  Taaffe's  exceptional 
strength  of  character  and  sturdy  good  sense,  however,  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  appointment  he 
was  discharging  the  duties  of  his  position  as  calmly  and  quietly 
as  if  he  had  been  a  Minister  all  his  days.  The  permanent  officials 
of  his  department  watched  him  with  amazement :  he  seemed  to 
divine  by  instinct  exactly  what  was  to  be  done. 

The  Beust  Ministry  only  lasted  nine  months,  and  then  Prince 
Earl  Auersperg  undertook  to  form  a  Cabinet,  with  Count  Taaffe 
as  Vice-President,  and  Minister  of  Public  Safety  and  National 
Defence.  By  this  time  the  Count  had  made  his  mark  in  Vienna, 
in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the  courtiers,  who  scoffed  at  his  ill-made 
clothes,  and  marvelled  that  a  man  of  his  rank  could  eat  and  drink 
in  third-rate  restaurants,  surrounded  by  clerks  and  tradesmen. 
The  Emperor's  warm  support  had  no  doubt  cleared  away  many 
difficulties  from  his  path ;  but  that  would  have  been  of  little  avails 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  own  strength  of  will  and  statesmanlike 
qualities.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  caused  his  influence  to  be  felt 
is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  he  is  singularly  lacking 
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in  the  personal  gifts  by  which  most  men  win  popularity :  he  is  no 
orator,  no  genins.  The  Viennese,  howeyer,  recognised  his  merit 
as  a  statesman  from  the  first ;  and  warmly  supported  the  action  of 
the  Emperor,  when,  after  the  defeat  of  Karl  Auersperg,  he 
commanded  Taaffe  to  form  a  Ministry. 

At  that  time  the  Austrian  Empire  was  thoroughly  disorganised ; 
and  the  Beichsrath  was  then,  as  now,  split  up  into  innumerable 
national  groups  and  clubs,  each  one  of  which  was  at  bitter 
enmity  with  the  rest  The  only  political  party  of  numerical 
importance  was  that  of  the  German  Liberals ;  and  they,  whilst 
themselyes  shirking  the  responsibility  of  goyeming,  seemed 
resolyed  to  preyent  any  one  else  goyerning  in  their  stead.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  his  deyoted  loyalty.  Count  Taaffe  would 
certainly  haye  refused  the  thankless  office  imposed  upon  him,  for 
he  knew  well  that  any  Cabinet  it  was  in  his  power  to  form  was 
foredoomed.  Still,  he  held  it  was  not  for  him  to  question  the 
will  of  his  soyereign;  and  September  26th,  1868,  he  became 
Premier. 

The  '^  Biirgerministerium/'  as  Taaffe's  Cabinet  was  scoffingly 
named,  included  in  its  ranks  an  unusual  number  of  men  of  dis- 
tinguished ability  ;  unfortunately,  howeyer,  it  was  a  case  of  qtict 
homines  tot  sententiss,  and  from  the  first  it  needed  all  the  Premier's 
diplomacy  to  keep  peace  amongst  his  colleagues.  Beset  though 
he  was  by  difficulties  on  eyery  side.  Count  Taaffe  stroye  man- 
fully to  establish  a  strong  goyemment ;  for,  until  this  was  done, 
there  was  no  chance,  as  h^  knew,  of  the  nation's  recoyering  from 
the  ruin  into  which  two  disastrous  wars  had  plunged  it.  Eyery 
means  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  he  tried,  but  he 
failed.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  howeyer,  that  eyen  those  who  hate 
him  most,  admit  that  no  man  with  supporters  such  as  his  could 
haye  succeeded.  The  gods  themselyes  struggle  in  yain  against 
stupidity  and  jealousy.  On  January  15th,  1870,  he  resigned 
office.  Then  cabinet  followed  cabinet  with  bewildering  rapidity  ; 
Hasner,  Potocki,  Hohenwart,  and  Holzgethan,  all  tried  yainly  to 
secure  in  the  Beichsrath  a  working  majority ;  until  at  last  eyen 
Taaffe  lost  hope,  and  conyinced  that  for  the  time  at  least  no 
work  worth  doing  could  be  done  in  Yienna,  he  accepted  the  yice- 
royalty  of  Tyrol,  February  7th,  1871. 

This  appointment  was  yiewed  with  apprehension  by  his  friends, 
and  with  unconcealed  delight  by  his  enemies ;  the  former  feared, 
the  latter  hoped,  that  the  Count's  somewhat  unconyentional 
ways,  his  hatred  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  would  proye  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  his  winning  popularity  amongst  the  T3rrole8e. 
A  nation  which  had  idolized  that  most  stately  of  grands  seigneurs. 
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the  Archdnke  Earl  Ludwig,  would  hardly  welcome  a  democrat  of 
the  hail-fellow-well-met  order,  they  thought.  But  those  who 
argued  thus  little  knew  the  man ;  the  Count  is  at  once  too  kindly 
and  too  diplomatic  not  to  humour  the  prejudices  of  his  new 
subjects.  He  had  married  a  wife,  too,  the  Countess  Irma  Czaky, 
a  beautiful  and  charming  woman,  who  proved  a  yaluable  help  to 
him  at  this  time.  For,  whilst  he  was  earning  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  by  redressing  long-standing  grieyances,  and  granting 
much  needed  reforms,  his  wife  was  winning  the  lore  of  all  around 
her  by  her  gentle  courtesy  and  kindly  hospitality. 

When  the  Count  arriyed,  Tyrol  was  in  a  most  poyerty-stricken 
state ;  the  tax-gatherers  were  neyer  ^  the  doors  of  the  poor, 
yet  the  treasury  was  always  empty,  for  the  incidence  of  taxation 
seemed  to  haye  been  arranged  with  a  yiew  rather  to  oppressing 
the  peasants  than  to  raising  money.  The  whole  land  was  seeth- 
ing with  discontent,  and  was  ready  to  welcome  any  change,  for 
no  change  could  be  for  the  worse.  During  the  years  the  Count 
ruled  the  province  he  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  task 
of  lightening  the  burdens  beneath  which  the  peasants  were 
groaning.  He  cut  down  the  expenses  of  administration  by  dis- 
missing useless  officials,  and  insisting  upon  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  every  department.  He  went  from  town  to  ,town, 
village  to  village,  questioning  the  natives  themselves  as  to  how 
and  when  taxes  could  be  paid  with  the  minimum  of  incon- 
venience. The  people  were  keenly  touched  by  his  solicitude  on 
their  behalf,  and  immensely  flattered  by  his  appeals  to  them  for 
help  and  counsel ;  and,  before  he  left,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  Tyrol  was  one  of  the  best  governed  and  most 
contented  provinces  in  the  empire.  Even  if  the  work  he  did 
there  stood  alone,  it  would  stamp  him  as  an  administrator  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  last  two  years  he  spent  in  Tyrol  were  probably  the 
happiest  he  has  ever  known,  for  on  all  sides  he  could  see  signs  of 
the  success  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  a  work  by  which  he 
had  won  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  Tyrolese.  Arduous, 
too,  as  his  labours  were,  they  still  left  him  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  whom  he  is  devoted ;  and  to 
assemble  around  him,  from  time  to  time,  his  own  particular 
friends.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  culture,  keenly  interested  in  art, 
science,  and  literature ;  and  distinguished  strangers  of  all  nations 
who  chanced  to  visit  Tyrol,  always  made  his  house  their  home. 
In  1878,  however,  this  free,  pleasant  life  came  to  an  end,  for 
Count  Taaffe  was  summoned  to  Vienna,  where  the  Emperor  stood 
sorely  in  need  of  his  services. 
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The  relations  between  the  rival  nationalities  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  had  become  from  year  to  year  more  strained.  Count 
Beast,  by  gratifying  the  aspirations  of  the  Magyars,  had  set  a 
premium  on  agitation;  whilst  the  German  Liberals,  by  their 
tyrannical  policy,  had  conyinced  the  non-German  population  of 
the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  any  redress  for  their  grievances  by 
constitutional  means  alone.  The  Czech  Secession  had  already 
lasted  for  sixteen  years,  and  other  divisions  of  the  empire  were 
only  waiting  for  a  pretext  to  withdraw  their  representatives  from 
the  Beichsrath.  During  the  seven  years  Prince  Auersperg  had 
held  power,  Herr  Herbst,  the  leader  of  the  German, Liberals, 
had  adopted  an  attitude  which  had  gravely  compromised  his 
reputation  as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman,  and  which  had  excited 
the  severe  displeasure  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  indignation  of 
moderate  men  of  all  parties.  Whilst  professing  to  support  the 
Ministry,  he  had  opposed  indiscriminately  every  ministerial 
measure ;  and  the  speeches  he  had  made  in  the  House,  when  the 
Batification  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  the  law  for  fixing  the  cost 
of  the  army  for  seven  years,  were  under  discussion,  had  outraged, 
not  only  all  parliamentary  etiquette,  but  all  sense  of  decency. 
Even  after  Austria  had  taken  formal  possession  of  Herzegovina 
and  Bosnia,  Herr  Herbst  continued  to  protest  fiercely  against  the 
occupation ;  whilst,  as  for  the  military  law,  to  the  last  he  fought 
against  it  tooth  and  nail.  If  Herr  Herbst's  patriotism  and 
loyalty  had  been  above  suspicion,  his  conduct  might  have  met 
with  ipore  toleration ;  as  it  was,  there  was  a  general  feeling  in 
Austria  that  the  time  had  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of 
a  man  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  country  for  the  gratification 
of  his  personal  spite.  But  to  depose  a  despot  is  as  child's  play 
by  the  side  of  deposing  a  parliamentary  leader  with  a  powerful 
party  at  his  bacL  The  Emperor  did  not  stand  alone  in  his 
belief  that,  if  the  work  were  to  be  done,  only  Count  Taaffe  could 
do  it.  When,  therefore,  on  the  12th  August,  1879,  the  Stremayr 
Ministry  was  defeated,  he  at  once  called  upon  him  to  form  a 
cabinet. 

The  news  of  Count  Taa£fe's  appointment  was  received  with 
scornful  laughter  by  the  German  Liberals,  and  bets  were  freely 
offered  that  the  new  Ministry  would  not  last  a  month.  Exulting 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  were  the  only  solid  party  in  the 
Beichsrath,  they  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  government  being 
carried  on  without  their  help.  The  new  Premier,  fully  alive  to 
the  precariousness  of  his  position,  strove  to  conciliate  them  by 
giviag  portfolios  to  Herr  Eorb  and  Herr  Kremer,  both  members 
uf  the  German  Liberal  party.    He  did  more :  again  and  again  he 
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appealed  personally  to  Herr  Herbst  and  his  followers  to  join  with 
him  in  putting  an  end  to  the  strife  of  parties,  and  giying  to 
Austria  the  internal  peace  she  so  sorely  needed.  As  he  said, 
**  Dieses  Ministerium  ist  Jcein  Partet-Ministerium^  es  hann  und 
darf  hein  solches  sein"  *  The  reply  he  received  was  a  declaration 
of  war  to  the  death. 

Well  warned,  however,  is  half  armed:  once  convinced  that 
nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  German  Liberals,  Count 
Taaflfe  looked  elsewhere  for  allies.  When  the  Beichsrath  met,  a 
strange  sight  was  seen :  Dr.  Bieger,  accompanied  by  every  member 
of  the  Czech  party,  entered  the  House,  the  first  time  for  seventeen 
years,  and  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  Premier.  The  first  of 
the  "  Concessions  *'  had  been  made,  the  Ministerivm  der  Versohnung\ 
had  begun  to  vindicate  its  rights  to  its  title.  Then  concession 
followed  concession  with  such  rapidity  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
official  residence  was  dubbed  the  '*  Concession  Market ''  by  the  pro- 
fane ;  the  support  of  the  Gericals  and  the  Badicals,  of  the  Con- 
servative Germans  and  the  Liberal  Poles,  of  the  aristocrat  Hohen- 
wart  and  the  progressive  Coronini,  all  had  to  be  bought,  bought  too 
at  a  price.  Some  of  the  bargains  he  had  to  make  must  have  gone 
sorely  against  the  grain  with  the  Count,  but  there  was  no  escape; 
he  must  come  to  terms  lest  the  second  state  of  the  land  should  be 
worse  than  the  first.  At  length,  after  weeks  of  terrible  anxiety, 
during  which  he  literally  worked  night  and  day,  entreating,  per- 
suading, negotiating,  he  was  in  a  position  to  bid  defiance  to  his 
opponents,  for  he  had  at  his  command  in  the  Beichsrath  a  large, 
if  somewhat  motley,  majority.  Then,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
German  Liberals  saw  the  mistake  they  had  made,  and  their  rage 
and  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  One  might  have  thought,  to 
hear  them  talk,  that  Count  Taafie,  by  securing  for  Austria  a  staple 
government,  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason  to  the  Emperor  and 
base  treachery  to  themselves.  Ko  accusation  was  too  tile,  no 
epithet  too  offensive,  for  them  to  hurl  at  the  man  who  was  striying 
heart  and  soul  to  serve  his  country. 

If  Austria  were  to  be  saved.  Count  Taaffe  was  only  just  in  time 
to  save  it,  for  when  he  accepted  office,  politically  and  financially, 
she  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Of  all  the  diverse  races  that  make 
up  that  most  heterogeneous  of  empires,  not  one,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Magyar,  was  contented.  The  distress  was 
general ;  agriculture  was  so  weighed  down  by  the  burdens  upon 

•  "This  Ministry  is  no  Party -Ministry ;   it  cannot,  it  dare  not,  be 
anything  of  the  sort." 
t  The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation. 
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the  soil,  that  the  land  was  going  out  of  cultivation.  The  great 
factories  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  the 
email  were  being  closed  one  after  another,  for  their  owners, 
hemmed  in  as  they  were  by  vexatious  restrictions,  were  unable 
to  compete  with  their  mo^e  wealthy  rivals.  The  sufferings  of  the 
poor  were  terrible;  for  work  was  scarce  and  wages  were  low, 
whilst  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  heavily  taxed.  From  year 
to  year  the  country  was  becoming  poorer  and  poorer,  and  thus  the 
lees  able  to  bear  the  burden  entailed  by  the  immense  armaments 
she  is  obliged  by  her  position  to  maintain. 

Count  Taaffe  was  soon  hard  at  work.  If  all  the  reforms  he  has 
planned  had  been  carried  out,  already  Austria  would  be  an  ideal 
state  in  many  respects,  its  finances  on  a  sound  basis,  poverty 
banished  from  the  land,  and  its  rival  races,  of  every  creed,  living 
together  in  amity.  But  as  he  himself  has  said,  **  Das  ist  ja  eben  das 
Eigenthumltche  des  Ideals  dass  man  dasselbe  nie  erreichtJ'  *  He  has 
done  his  best,  but  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  have  been  too  hard  for  him. 
Again  and  again  he  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  most  care- 
fully considered  plans;  again  and  again  he  has  been  forced  to 
consent  to  measures  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a  statesman.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  point  to  the  principles  he  has  outraged :  in  theory 
no  doubt  he  has  outraged  every  principle  he  has  ever  professed ; 
but  then  he  laughs  at  theories,  and  claims  to  be  judged  by  his 
acts.  Not  the  least  of  his  merits  as  a  strategist  is  the  power  he 
pofisesses  of  taking  back  with  one  hand  what  he  gives  with  the 
other ;  and  of  casting  a  glamour,  as  it  were,  over  the  husks  he 
throws  away.  Of  this  his  action  vrith  regard  to  the  educational 
question  is  a  strong  proof.  By  a  law  passed  whilst  the  German 
Liberals  were  in  power,  the  period  during  which  children  must 
attend  school  was  fixed  at  eight  years.  When  Taaffe  took  office, 
the  Clericals  and  Feudalists,  as  the  price  of  their  support,  insisted 
that  this  law  should  be  annulled,  and  a  sort  of  modified  voluntary 
system  introduced.  The  Minister,  after  a  long  struggle,  yielded 
to  their  demands,  though  most  reluctantly.  On  the  face  of  it, 
this  concession  was  of  the  most  objectionable  kind,  involving  as  it 
did  the  eacrifice  of  the  future  to  the  present,  of  the  welfare  of  the 
young,  to  a  mere  question  of  political  expediency.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  country  and  mountainous  districts 
the  Educational  Act  never  had  been,  and  never  could  be,  obeyed ; 
all  that  Count  Taaffe's  Bill  did  was  to  legalise  the  existing  state 
of  things.  And  whilst  the  reactionists  were  indulging  in  the 
wildest  jubilations  at  what  they  viewed,  not  vrithout  some  show  of 

*  That  is,  indeed,  the  peculiarity  of  the  ideal,  that  it  is  never  reached. 
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reason,  as  a  signal  trinmpli,  the  Premier  was  quietly  taking 
measures,  as  an  administrator,  to  prevent  the  cause  of  education 
suffering  from  his  action  as  a  legislator.  No  sooner  was  the  new 
law  promulgated,  than  he  sent  to  all  directors  of  schools  a  circular 
insisting  so  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  insuring  the  regular 
attendance  of  children,  that,  in  many  districts,  the  new  regula- 
tions have  remained  practically  a  dead  letter.  And  so  sldlfollj 
did  he  manage  the  whole  affair,  that  the  Clericals,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  Bishop  of  Linz,  never  suspected  what  he  was 
doing.  He  was  reproached  at  the  time  with  being  a  renegade,  a 
clerical  reactionist ;  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  hj 
the  course  he  adopted,  he  secured  for  tiie  Educationalists  betted 
terms  than  the  stoutest  Democrat  in  his  place  could  have  won. 

The  give-and-take  principle  has  proved  less  successful  when 
applied  to  economic  subjects.  When,  in  1879  Count  Taaffe 
assumed  the  management  of  affairs,  the  Socialists  were  alreadj 
a  power  in  the  hud.  Their  leaders,  Herr  Maxen  and  Eerr 
Meyer,  both  foreign  refugees,  had  entered  into  a  close  alliance 
with  Count  Belcredi,  Prince  Alois  Liechtenstein,  and  other 
members  of  the  Feudal  and  Clerical  parties,  and  were  propagating 
the  wildest  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  the  people.  The 
Premier,  as  a  practical  man,  has  little  sympathy  with  Socialism; 
and,  as  a  statesman,  views  with  suspicion  all  allies  of  the  Vatican 
party  :  still,  the  distress  in  the  country  was  too  real  and  general 
for  him  to  venture  to  ignore  any  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  appointed  Count  Falkenhayn,  who 
holds  pronounced  Socialist  views.  Minister  of  Agriculture;  and 
assured  Count  Belcredi  of  his  readiness  to  support  any  well 
considered  measures  of  social  and  economic  reform.  Belcredi  and 
his  friends  at  once  began  to  formulate  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  industries  of  every  sort  and  kind.  They  were  theorists,  how- 
ever, rather  than  legislators :  the  very  vastness  of  their  scheme 
rendered  it  impracticable.  Before  a  tithe  of  the  work  they  had 
undertaken  was  accomplished,  a  split  in  their  own  ranks  reduced 
them  to  impotence.  Meanwhile  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
had  driven  Count  Taaffe  into  courses  which  effectually  alienated 
from  him  the  sympathy,  not  only  of  the  Socialists,  but  of  all 
sound  economists.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  had 
been  for  years  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  depression ;  and, 
in  an  evil  moment,  the  Premier,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
great  land-holders,  placad  a  tax  on  imported  corn.  This  tax  is 
the  more  iniquitous,  as  almost  the  whole  of  the  land  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  nobles,  it  is  the  very  poor  upon  whom  it 
presses  most  heavily,  the  very  rich  alonq  who  reap  from  it 
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adyantage.  The  passing  of  such  a  measnre  was  a  terrible  price 
to  pay  even  for  the  snpport  of  the  territorial  party.  Of  all  the 
concessions  Count  Taaffe  has  ever  made,  this  is  the  most  un- 
justifiable: the  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  his  having 
consented  to  it,  is  that  he  had  no  alternative:  to  refuse  would 
have  meant  a  ministerial  crisis.  He  has  certainly  done  his  best,  too, 
to  atone  for  his  crime,  if  crime  it  were.  One  useful  measure  after 
another  was  passed  through  the  Seichsrath  during  his  adminis- 
tration :  poor  laws,  factory  laws,  laws  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  children,  laws  to  bring  home  to  employers  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  the  employed.  Struggling  industries  have  been 
fostered,  and  municipal  authorities  encouraged  to  undertake 
useful  works,  whilst  stringent  regulations  against  jobbery  have 
been  introduced.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle — and  the  age  for 
miracles  is  past — could  render  Austria,  army-be-ridden  as  she 
is,  financially  a  prosperous  country ;  still,  all  that  human  ingenu- 
ity could  suggest,  all  that  infinite  patience  could  devise,  was 
done  during  the  Count  Taaffe's  rSgime  to  adjust  at  least  the 
terrible  burden  under  which  she  struggles  to  the  backs  that  are 
best  able  to  bear  it.  The  Count,  too,  has  done  his  utmost  to  give 
the  working  classes  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  empire.  Already  in  1881,  he  lowered  the  franchise  so  far  as 
his  supporters  would  allow  him.  And  the  measure  by  which  he 
has  provoked  the  storm  now  raging  against  him  is  a  thorough- 
going electoral  reform  bill.  If  it  pass — and  pass  it  must  sooner 
or  later,  in  one  form  or  another — every  Austrian  male  subject  will 
have  a  vote,  providing  he  be  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, that  he  can  read  and  write,  and  that  he  have  fulfilled  his 
military  duties.  Thus  the  electorate,  which  is  now  only  some 
1,700,000,  would  at  one  fell  swoop  be  raised  to  between  three  and 
four  millions. 

Count  Taaffe's  policy  with  regard  to  the  nationalities,  though 
through  no  fault  of  his,  has  not  proved  an  unqualified  success. 
The  dominant  races,  both  in  Bohemia  and  Poland,  use  the  power 
which  he,  in  return  for  their  support,  has  given  them,  to  oppress 
most  ruthlessly  their  weaker  neighbours.  The  Czechs  especially 
have  shown  themselves  tyrannical  and  insatiable.  They  have 
scornfully  rejected  the  Emperor's  Compromise — an  attempt  to 
Arrange  a  modus  vivendi  between  themselves  and  the  G-erman 
Bohemians — and  they  are  now  openly  waging  war  against  Count 
Taaffe,  in  revenge  for  his  refusal  to  consent  to  the  coronation  at 
Prague.  This  they  do,  although  they  are  fully  aware  that  a 
coronation  would  entail  civil  war  in  the  land.  When  Dr.  Gregr 
took  Dr.  Bieger's  place,  the  ex-Premier  knew  he  must  look  for 
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snpporters  elsewhere :  no  terms  that  he  could  offer  would  Batisfy 
the  young  Czechs'  cormorant  leader. 

Count  Taaffe  has  fallen,  or  rather  he  has  stepped  aside  for  a 
time — only  for  a  time,  nota  bene — that  others  may  try  their  hand 
at  solving  some  of  the  problems  which  have  baffled  him.  During 
his  fourteen  years  of  premiership  his  opponents  were  unscrupnlons 
and  implacable,  his  supporters  captious  and  yacillating;  and  lie 
had  to  reckon  with  a  Beichsrath  which  contains  twehe  distinct 
parties,  each  with  interests,  aspirations,  and  antipathies  of  its  own. 
In  such  circumstances  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  should  haye  done 
so  little,  but  rather  that  he  should  have  done  anything  at  alL  As 
the  head  of  a  progressiye  majority,  he  might  have  accomplislied 
a  noble  work  in  the  world ;  as  the  chief  of  a  party  such  as  his,  his 
merit  is  that  he  has  at  least  prevented  evil  being  done.  Probablj 
no  one  regrets  more  than  he  does  the  straits  which  compelled 
him,  again  and  again,  to  have  recourse  to  somewhat  unscrupnlons 
tactics  and  questionable  manoeuvres  to  keep  together  his  hetero- 
geneous troop  of  followers,  and  thus  frustrate  the  schemes  of 
those  whom  he  regards  as  the  enemies  of  the  State.  By  nature 
he  is  a  straightforward,  plain-dealing  man ;  and  it  was  only 
hard  necessity  that  drove  him  to  govern  by  playing  off  party 
against  party,  nation  against  nation,  and  lavishmg  on  each  in 
turn  bribes,  promises,  and  threats.  In  any  other  country  in 
Europe  a  Minister  who  played  Count  Taaffe's  idle  would  be  a 
miscreant  and  a  traitor;  but  in  Austria  it  is  otherwise;  there 
opportunism  is  the  one  art  of  ruling ;  and  the  Count  gave  a  signal 
proof  of  his  loyalty  and  patriotism  when,  putting  aside  all  personal 
feelings,  he  set  to  work  determinedly  to  serve  his  country,  not  as 
he  would  have  liked  to  serve  it,  not  as  he  believed  he  best  coold 
serve  it,  but  in  the  only  way  it  is  willing  to  be  served. 
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A  MODERN  MAIDEN  AND  A  MAN  AMAZED. 

A  STUDY  FROM  LIFE. 

L  By  Madame  Sabah  Gband,  Attthob  of  'Ideala,  A  Study  feom 

Life/ 


c  I  AH  a  bumble  artist,  studying  always  in  tbe  life-scbool  of  tbe 
world,  blinking  nothing  tbat  goes  to  tbe  making  or  marring  of 
•  life,  more  especially  to  tbe  marring  of  it,  for  if  we  would  make 
it  loyely,  we  must  know  exactly  tbe  nature  of  tbe  diseases  tbat 
disfigure  it,  and  experiment  upon  tbem  until  we  discover  tbe 
great  specific  wbicb,  wben  properly  applied,  sball  remedy  all 
that.  And  it  so  bappened  tbat,  in  order  to  be  accurate  in  every 
detail  of  a  work  upon  wbicb  I  was  tben  engaged,  I  required  to 
study  buman  nature  as  it  appears  behinds  tbe  scenes,  at  tbe  time 
of  nigbt  wben  tbat  part  of  a  tbeatre  is  most  cbaracteristically 
erowded  witb  tbe  company  in  costume,  and  sucb  visitors  as  are 
admitted.  A  brotber  of  mine  made  tbe  necessary  arrangements 
for  me,  and  was  so  good  as  to  escort  me  bimself,  tbe  leading 
managers,  to  wbom  be  bad  explained  my  difficulty,  baving  most 
courteously  allowed  me  free  access  for  my  purpose.  I  bave  only 
to  mention  bere  one  of  tbe  numerous  little  items  of  interest  I 
noted  at  tbe  time.  It  bappened  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  enter- 
prise, wben  everytbing  was  new  and  strange,  and  wbile  tbe 
incident  itself,  altbougb  trivial,  remains  distinctly  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  tbe  surrounding  details,  doubtless  because  of  tbeir 
number  and  novelty,  escape  me  for  tbe  most  part,  as  in  a  well- 
balanced  picture  wben  all  is  unobtrusive,  save  tbe  main  idea; 
but  I  remember  tbat  we  were  wedged  in  a  crowd  of  tbeatrical 
characters  variously  and  even  fantastically  attired  as  if  for  a 
fancy-dress  ball,  and  tbat  tbe  clatter  of  tongues  was  bewildering. 
Bank  odours  of  a  variety  of  scents  saluted  one's  afflicted  nostrils 
on  all  sides.  Tbis  way  wbite  rose  flowed  from  a  fan,  wbicb  a 
mucb-bedizened,  vulgarly  bandsome  daugbter  of  tbe  people  was 
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waving  over  a  repulsively  dissipated-looking  young  man  in 
evening  dress  who  was  sprawling  cUsrespectfnlly  on  a  coach.  On 
the  oth^r  side  patchouli  polluted  the  air,  and  wood  violet  on  a 
nymph  in  front  of  us  was  waging  war  with  the  whisky  and  eau 
de  Cologne  which  were  being  wafted  abroad  by  an  old  unvenerable 
man,  who  was  essaying  to  ogle  with  dim  watery  eyes,  and  to 
simper  with  loose  lips  that  were  too  tremulous  to  respond 
simultaneously  to  the  weak-willed  intention.  Every  affectation 
of  society  was  apparent  about  us,  but  coarsened  into  caricature. 
Flirtations  were  more  evident,  and  grosser  in  the  conduct  of  them, 
than  in  Belgravia,  and  powder,  paint,  and  paste-diamonds  were 
flaunted  more  conspicuously.  Tight  lacing  was  also  carried  to  a 
more  painful  extent.  Women's  voices  shrilled  loudly,  the  cockney 
accent  predominating.  Most  of  the  things  said  struck  me  as  being 
disagreeably  personal  and  flippant,  when  not  actually  coarse  and 
rude.  The  laughter  was  noisy  and  incessant,  but  mirthless,  and 
although  there  was  plenty  of  excitement  in  the  assembly,  there 
was  obviously  little  if  any  genuine  pleasure,  and  as  to  happiness, 
I  could  detect  no  line,  even  on  the  youngest  face,  to  indicate  it 
The  predominant  expression  was  one  of  anxiety,  only  relieved  in 
the  more  callous  by  moments  of  sensual  apathy.  As  a  whole  the 
scene  remains  impressed  upon  my  mind  as  an  unlovely  travesty  of 
much  to  which  one  becomes  accustomed  in  society,  but  it  possessed 
the  attraction  of  repulsion  for  me,  and  I  could  have  stood  there 
studying  all  night. 

My  brother  knew  many  of  the  people  present,  but  I  only  saw 
one  man  with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted,  and  it  so 
happened  that  I  knew  him  well,  for  it  was  Brinkhampton,  tie 
eldest  son  of  a  near  neighbour  of  ours  in  my  childhood.  The 
two  families  had  always  been  intimate. 

He  was  standing  talking  to  some  woman  just  behind  me,  and  I 
recognised  his  voice  before  I  saw  him. 

"  I'm  sure  you're  waist's  smaller  than  Kitty  Green's,"  he  was 
saying  quite  earnestly. 

**  Aow,  nao,  you  flatter  me,"  the  lady  responded  nasally.  **  Only 
I  daown't  tight  laice." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  then  Brinkhampton  asked :  ""What 
are  you  looking  for  ?  " 

"  My  fan.    I  laid  it  on  the  taible." 

"  Here  it  is.    Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  fanning  you." 

*'  Pleasure,  indeed !    Aow,  I  saiy !    What  do  you  want,  Td  like 

to  knaw  ?    With  those  sheep's  eyes  !    I'm  up  to  you "  And  so 

on  all  up  the  gamut  of  the  cheapest  inanity,  silly,  sillier,  and  silliest 

I  turned  to  look  at  the  lady,  expecting  to  see  something  bo 
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satisfyiDg  to  the  eye  of  man  that  no  other  sense  asked  for  any- 
thing, but  she  struck  me  as  being  a  joyless  antique,  largely 
proportioned,  well-preserved,  and  still  able  to  affect  a  sprightli- 
ness  she  must  have  been  far  from  feeling  spontaneously  at  that 
time  of  life.  "  That  was  the  celebrated  Sylvia,"  my  brother'told 
me  as  we  came  away. 

«  Wherein  lieth  the  charm  of  her  fatal  fascination  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  In  prestige^  which  lasts  longer  than  anything,"  he  answered. 

Out  of  the  crowd  and  heat  into  the  open  air  was  an  intoxicating 
transition,  so  great  was  the  relief  of  it.  I  stood  for  some  minutes 
on  the  pavement  inhaling  deep  draughts  of  the  freshness,  and 
feeling  as  if  I  could  never  rid  myself  of  the  fever  and  fumes  of 
that  tawdry  place. 

II. 

The  next  night,  driving  home  late  from  some  entertainment,  I 
was  forced  by  a  block  in  the  traffic  to  sit  for  some  time  at  the 
entrance  to  a  popular  "  Theatre  of  Varieties."  The  lights  blazed 
brilliantly,  streaming  across  the  pavement  and  into  the  carriage, 
so  that  I  could  have  read  a  book  had  I  had  one,  and  any  of  my 
friends  seeing  me  there  must  have  recognised  me.  The  thought 
was  amusing,  particularly  as  I  happened  to  be  alone,  but  it  was 
also  a  trifle  embarrassing,  because  the  carriage  I  was  in  belonged 
to  friends  with  whom  I  was  staying  for  the  moment,  austere 
people,  whose  livery  was  somewhat  conspicuous,  and  as  they  were 
well-known  to  the  public,  there  was  always  a  chance  of  some 
enterprising  reporter  giving  my  friends  the  credit  in  the  next 
day's  news  of  having  spent  their  evening  at  this  garish  resort. 
There  was  a  fiendish  racket  going  on  all  about  me.  In  the  road, 
men,  women  and  policemen,  cabs,  carts  and  carriages,  seemed  to 
be  inextricably  mixed,  as  if  they  had  been  performing  some 
mystical  rite  with  which  they  were  imperfectly  acquainted,  the 
consequence  of  the  confusion  being  great  differences  of  opinion, 
and  eager,  angry,  incessant,  loud  disputes.  I  was  busy  looking 
out  on  that  side,  improving  my  knowledge  of  the  vulgar  tongue 
by  making  notes  in  my  own  mind  of  any  peculiar  expressions 
used,  when  I  heard  myself  addressed  by  name  through  the  window 
on  the  **  Theatre  of  Yarieties "  side  of  me,  and  at  the  same 
moment  recognised  Brinkhampton. 

"I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken,"  he  was  saying,  " however 
much  I  may  be  surprised  by  your  choice  of  a  place  of  amusement" 

"  From  whence  come  you  ?  "  I  answered  tranquilly. 

"From  these  same  halls  of  light,"  he  replied,  indicating  the 
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gaudy  place  behind  him ;  "  and  to  tell  yon  the  trnth,"  he  added, 
in  a  worn-ont,  weary^  satiated  way — ''  I  am  sick  of  all  that.  Tm 
utterly  used  np.  I  think  it's  time  for  me  to  reform  and  marry. 
Can  yon  recommend  me  to  somebody  who  would  make  a  nice 
wife?  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  ask  you  for  a  seat  in 
your  carriage  at  this  time  of  night?"  This  was  said  tenta- 
tively,  but  I  crushed  the  aspiration  with  a  decided  shake  of  my 
head.  Men  have  to  have  reputations  nowadays^  and  I ''should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  been  seen  alone  with  Brinkhampton 
under  any  circumstances — poor  fellow — although  I  had  known 
him  all  my  life.  "  I  know  you  are  mighty  particular,"  he  went 
on,  disconsolately, ''  but  I  assure  you  I'm  thoroughly  in  earnest 
this  time.    Let  me  come  and  tell  you  all  about  it." 

As  he  blocked  up  the  whole  of  the  window,  the  fact  that  he 
was  reeking  of  tobacco  and  stimulants  could  not  fail  to  impress 
me  unpleasantly,  and  his  somewhat  bloated  features,  inflamed 
eyes,  and  dissipated  appearance  generally  rendered  him  still  more 
unattractive  to  my  fastidious  mind ;  so,  to  get  rid  of  him,  I  told 
him  that  I  should  be  "  at  home  "  next  day,  and  if  he  came  earl; 
enough,  he  might  find  me  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  I  quite 
expected  he  would  have  no  recollection  of  the  engagement,  but  to 
my  surprise  he  arrived,  and  rather  sooner  too  than  was  altogether 
convenient. 

It  was  evident  from  the  way  he  was  dressed,  that  the  matter 
had  cost  him  some  thought ;  but  no  care  could  conceal  the  **  used- 
up  "  look  about  his  eyes,  nor  produce  a  deceptive  tinge  of  health 
on  the  opaque  sallow  of  his  cheeks.  The  effort  had  not  been 
wanting,  his  valet  having  obviously  done  his  best,  but  it  is  only 
a  fresh  and  healthy  skin  that  really  takes  paint  and  powder  well; 
the  transparency  once  lost,  artificial  attempts  to  restore  it  show 
on  the  surface  like  a  light  layer  of  dust  on  standing  water.  Bat 
he  was  a  young  man  still,  and  a  good-looking  one  too,  of  the  big 
coarse-moustached  type,  a  typical  guardsman,  broad  shouldered, 
and  so  apparently  strong  that  a  casual  acquaintance  would  never 
have  suspected  flabby  muscular  tissue  discounted  by  alcohoL  He 
had  a  pleasant  voice,  and  his  manners  were  easy  and  unaffected, 
if  a  trifle  too  candidly  self-complacent.  With  the  old-fashioned 
sort  of  society-woman  he  was  a  favourite,  and  I  confess  I  liked 
him  well  enough  in  a  way  myself,  but  then  I  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  liking  him  when  we  were  children  together. 

**  Well,  and  so  you  are  inclined  to  marry  and  settle  ?  "  I  said, 
as  soon  as  we  were  seated. 

**  Not  merely  inclined,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  quite  determined. 
I've  had  a  good  time,  don't  you  know,  rather  too  much  of  a  good 
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time  if  anything,  and  now  I  feel  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
settle ;  and  I  want  something  nice  and  young  and  fresh,  with 
money,  for  a  wife,  so  that  I  may  repair  all  my  errors  at  once ; 
some  one  who  has  lived  all  her  life  at  the  back  of  beyond,  never 
been  anywhere  nor  seen  anyone  to  speak  of,  and  is  refreshingly 
nnsophisticated  enough  to  mistake  the  first  man  who  proposes  to 
her  for  an  unsullied  hero  of  romance.  And  I  mean  to  be  that 
man,  don't  you  see." 

''But  where  do  I  come  into  this  delightfully  delicate,  original 
plan?  "  I  drily  inquired. 

"  Well,  you  go  a  good  deal  to  country  houses,"  he  answered, 
i7ith  what  might  have  been  either  a  dash  of  diffidence  or  a  shade 
of  anxiety  in  his  manner.  ''  You  must  have  met  the  kind  of  girl 
I  want — good-looking,  you  know,  with  an  ivory  skin  and — and 
money.    Don't  jeer  at  me.    I'm  in  earnest." 

I  composed  my  countenance,  and  took  time  to  reflect.  How  to 
decline  to  help  him  without  hurting  his  feelings  was  the  difficulty. 
There  used  to  be  a  superstition  in  society,  that  a  man  could  at 
any  time  repair  the  errors  of  his  youth  by  making  a  good  match, 
and  there  are  women  still  who  will  introduce  ''  used-up  "  brothers 
and  so  on  to  their  girl  friends  as  eligible  husbands ;  but  I  belong 
to  the  party  of  progress  myself,  and  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances have  done  such  a  thing.  I  had  not  the  courage  of  my 
opinions,  however,  at  that  time  to  the  extent  of  saying  so  bluntly, 
and  therefore  I ''  smiling  passed  the  question  by  " ;  but  as  I  had  not 
absolutely  refused,  he  chose  to  take  it  that  I  would  help  him  if  I 
eonld,  and  thereupon  he  thanked  me  with  effusion,  and  I  could  see 
that  he  was  more  than  satisfied,  for  it  was  as  if  a  load  of  care  had 
been  lifted  from  his  mind  and  left  him  lighter-hearted. 

in. 

That  summer  saw  me  seated  one  afternoon  in  a  shady  nook  on  a 
cliff  in  the  north,  overlooking  the  sea.  Behind  me  tiiere  was  a 
lovely  stretch  of  country,  hill  and  dale,  field  and  forest,  with  the 
gold  of  ripening  grain,  the  scarlet  glint  of  intrusive  poppies,  and 
the  manifold  tints  of  green,  shading  to  gray,  and  even  to  yellow 
and  brown  in  the  woods,  where  the  earlier  trees  were  already 
assuming  a  dash  of  their  autumn  bravery.  Before  me  was  the 
mildly  murmurous  unrest  of  rippling  wavelets,  bursting  with 
incessant  merriment  ^a  they  feigned  to  fiy  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  incoming  tide,  which  fiowed  on  always  swiftly  over  the  long 
level  reaches  of  the  sandy  shore.  It  was  a  scene  to  soothe  and 
enlighten,  for  such  solitudes  people  the  mind  with  goodly  com- 
voL.  xoau  2  H 
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panies  of  glad  ideas,  and  just  and  yigorons  thoughts.  My  medita- 
tions were  not  long  uninterrupted  that  day,  however,  for  in  the 
most  absorbing  midst  of  them  I  was  aroused  by  the  surprised 
enunciation  of  my  own  name,  and,  on  looking  up,  I  disooyered 
Brinkhampton  staring  at  me. 

"  Well ! "  I  ejaculated.    ''  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Potting  rabbits,"  he  answered,  sententiously.  '*  I  haye  taken 
the  shooting." 

"  Ton  mean  to  be  in  time  for  it,  apparently ! " 

*'  Oh,  I  thought  I'd  come  and  amuse  myself  ynth  the  rabbits. 
It's  the  fresh  air  I  want  really,  you  see.  My  neryes  haye  aU  gone 
to  pieces.  I  want  to  be  out  of  sinners'  ways  for  awhile,  and  I 
knew  fellows  wouldn't  come  bothering  much  before  September. 
I've  taken  the  shooting  ynth  leave  to  live  about  here  for  six 
months  if  it  suits  me.  In  the  absence  of  a  lord,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  lets  the  righl^,  I  understand." 

"  Do  you  know  her  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,**  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  that  pleasure.    Do  you  ?  " 

**  I  am  staying  ynth  her  now." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  Brinkhampton  carefollj 
examined  his  gun,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  ''  It's  a  nice  place,"  k 
remarked  at  last,  glancing  about  him  comprehensively.  ''  Is  the 
lady  as  goodly  as  her  acres  ?  " 

"  Has  she  *  an  ivory  skin '  do  you  mean  ?  You  may  judge  for 
yourself,  for  behold  her  approach  down  yonder  forest  glade,  hat- 
less,  gloveless,  robed  in  white,  with  a  purple  parasol  shielding  the 
burnished  brightness  of  her  lovely  tresses  from  the  too  udent 
kisses  of  the  sun." 

Brinkhampton  stared  ynth  interest. 

"  She's  quite  young  1 "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Twenty-one  exactly,"  I  replied. 

He  was  about  to  say  something  else,  but  Eugenia  had  come  up 
to  us  by  this  time,  and  I  hastened  to  present  them  to  each  other. 

''  It  is  you  who  have  taken  my  shooting  off  my  hands  this  year, 
I  suppose,"  Eugenia  said,  glancing  at  his  gun. 

''  So  I  have  just  learnt,"  he  answered,  looking  into  her  sweet 
grave  face  yrith  undisguised  interest  and  admiration. 

"I  hope  you  will  find  it  worth  your  while,"  she  said.  "The 
coverts  are  pretty  well  stocked  this  year,  I  believe.  Where  iiare 
you  put  up  ?  " 

**  At  the  village  inn,"  he  answered  ynth  a  grimace. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  "then  you  must  be  uncomfortable. 
When  I  heard  you  were  coming  alone,  I  hoped  you  had  tdends  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  whom  you  would jtay." 
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''It  80  happens  that  I  know  nobody  here  as  yet/'  he  replied. 
**  Bat  I  really  must  get  some  decenter  accommodation." 

''Why  not  come  to  the  hall?"  Eugenia  asked  easily.  ''It 
wonld  be  a  kindness  to  help  us  to  occupy  a  little  more  of  it.  The 
house  has  suffered  from  having  been  so  long  shut  up." 

The  frank  assurance  of  her  manner  seemed  to  surprise  him. 
He  glanced  at  her  gloveless  left  hand  to  see  if  perchance  she  was 
married,  and  he  confessed  to  me  afterwards  he  could  not  quite  class 
her  when  he  found  she  wore  no  wedding-ring,  being  "  puzzled  to 
make  out  whether  she  was  Americanized,  unsophisticated,  or  not 
quite  the  right  form,  don't  you  know."  But  at  any  rate  the  offer 
was  a  good  one. 

"I  should  be  afraid  of  intruding,"  he  feebly  deprecated. 

"Ko  fear  of  that,"  she  answered  smiling ;  then  appealing  to  me, 
ehe  added :  "  I  am  sure  I  may  say  we  shall  both  be  glad  to  see 
you.    We  dine  at  half-past  seyen." 

We  smartened  ourselves  up  that  evening  somewhat  in  honour 
of  the  young  man,  and  I  noticed  that  he  and  Eugenia  were 
studying  each  other  with  a  certain  pleased  intentness  which 
augured  well  for  their  future  friendliness.  Certainly  his  coming 
had  enlivened  Eugenia  as  the  coming  of  an  eligible  should  enliven 
ft  girl,  and  I  waited  with  interest  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say 
about  him.  He  had  been  looking  his  best  when  they  met  in  the 
afternoon,  the  rough  tweed  shooting  suit  he  wore  being  just  of 
the  cut  and  colour  best  adapted  to  conceal  his  defects,  but  his 
evening  dress  was  altogether  top  calculated  for  effect,  too  evidently 
tiie  outeome  of  serious  attention  to  be  manly.  There  was  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  some  horrid  expensive  scent  about  him,  and 
his  cheeks  had  a  velvety  texture  which  was  cruelly  suggestive  of 
powder — apropos  of  all  of  which  Eugenia  remarked  to  me  after- 
wards in  a  mysterious  whisper  laughingly:  "I  suspect  stays." 
But  that  was  all  she  said  about  him,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  for 
I  should  have  expected  that  the  advent  of  a  man  of  that  kind 
would  have  caused  a  flutter  of  curiosity  at  least  in  the  heart  of  a 
country  girl.  However,  in  such  a  case  not  asking  questions  is  no 
proof  of  an  absence  of  interest 


IV. 

Eagenia  and  I  breakfasted  at  half-past  eight  next  morning,  but 
BrinUiampton  did  not  appear  until  after  ten.  It  was  Sunday, 
and  we  were  in  the  breakfast-room  ready  dressed  for  church  when 
he  entered. 

2  u  2 
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'^  What  will  yon  have  ?  "  Eugenia,  as  hoetesB,  asked  him,  thinking 
of  tea,  coffee  or  chocolate. 

"Aw,"  he  answered,  looking  round  to  the  sideboard,  *' claret  or 
hock,  I  really  don't  care  which.'' 

Eugenia  ordered  both  to  be  brought,  and  then  we  hurried  away 
to  churcL 

In  the  middle  of  the  Litany  Brinkhampton  entered,  and, 
lounging  down  the  aisle  with  conspicuous  deliberation,  took  a  side 
seat  from  which  he  could  surrey  us  all  at  his  ease.  He  wis 
dressed,  as  usual,  with  extreme  attention  to  detail,  in  the  manner 
most  approyed  for  the  occasion,  and  it  was  certainly  not  his  fault 
if  the  latest  thing  in  frock  coats,  as  worn  by  himself,  appeared  to 
be  ridiculously  singular  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation  in  contrast 
to  the  archaic  cut  to  which  their  eyes  were  accustomed.  He 
looked  hard  at  Eugenia  from  the  moment  he  took  his  seat,  but  she 
was  deep  in  her  devotions,  and  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
him. 

It  was  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  little  church,  only  attended  as  a 
rule  by  tenants  on  the  estates  and  the  household  at  the  hall, 
close  to  which  it  was  so  situated  as  to  seem  more  of  a  priyate 
chapel  than  a  public  place  of  worship.  All  about  us,  in  the  midst 
of  the  quiet  people,  Eugenia's  ancestors  were  taking  their  long 
rest  £night  and  dame,  lord  and  lady,  soldier,  sailor,  and  priest, 
good  and  bad,  looked  down  upon  us  or  appeared  prone  in  eiCgies 
of  stone  upon  old  tombs,  while  tablets  of  brass  or  marble  recorded 
the  brave  deeds  of  one,  the  learning  of  another,  the  statesmanship 
of  a  third,  and  so  on,  ascribing  every  available  virtue  to  each.  I 
have  often  seen  Eugenia  beguiling  the  tedious  sermon-time  bj 
studying  these  tablets,  and  always  imagined  her  ignorant  of  Ui^ 
true  characters  of  her  notorious  ancestors,  idealizing  them  all,  and 
being  elevated  by  the  deep  interest,  the  natural  affection,  and  the 
innate  reverence  she  must  feel  for  those  to  whom  she  attributed 
all  that  was  best  about  her. 

She  was  peculiarly  situated,  being  one  of  a  long  line  of 
dominant  women,  the  estates  having  descended  from  moth^  to 
daughter  in  regular  succession,  in  accordance  vrith  a  curse  which  had 
been  laid  upon  all  heirs  male  of  the  family  for  ever — so  it  vras  said 
— or,  at  all  events,  until  such  time  as  an  heiress  should  contrive  to 
expiate  the  crime  for  which  the  sons  of  her  house  were  (somewhat 
unfairly,  as  it  seems  to  our  modern  ideas  of  justice)  doomed  to 
suffer.  Eugenia  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  still  clung  fervently  to 
all  the  old-world  superstitions.  I  did  not  know  how  much  of 
these  she  accepted  literally,  but  I  always  attributed  a  certain 
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dignity  and  general  air  as  of  one  who  is  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
which  settled  upon  her  early,  to^the  romantic  associations  of  the 
place,  and  her  faith  in  those  who  had  gone  before.  They,  her 
people,  haying  been  noble,  it  was  proper  that  she  also  should  be 
self-respecting  and  noble  too — so,  at  least,  I  read  her  reflections 
when  I  watched  her  weighing  the  worth  of  those  epitaphs  in  her 
own  mind  Sunday  after  Sunday  as  she  grew  to  girlhood,  and  I 
fancied  that  the  gentle  gravity,  which  gradually  became  the 
habitual  expression  of  her  countenance  in  repose,  was  due  to 
thoughts  like  thesa 

This  morning,  howeyer,  she  was  not  thinking  of  her  ancestors 
in  the  pauses  of  the  service.  When  her  eyes  wandered  at  all  it 
was  to  the  green  graves  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  old  trees  that 
sheltered  them.  The  day  was^warm  and  bright,  and  through  the 
open  windows  the  scented  summer  air  streamed  in  upon  her,  and 
also  there  came  an  incessant  twittering  of  birds,  the  coo  of  a  wood- 
pigeon  now  and  then,  and  the  hoarse  caws  of  rooks — ^not  as 
interruptions  to  the  service,  however,  but  rather  as  an  accustomed 
addition  to  it,  the  whole,  with  the  rural  people,  sober  in  dress, 
and  solemnly  attentive  in  their  demeanour,  producing  an  impression 
of  remoteness  from  the  world  and  proportionate  nearness  to  nature, 
which  was  inexpressibly  soothing.  Even  Brinkhampton's  starved 
soul  expanded  for  the  moment  just  enough  to  let  him  feel  some 
joy  in  life — something  sufficiently  worth  having  to  make  him 
forget  for  once  to  measure  time  with  a  view  to  shortening  it,  or 
"passing  "  it,  as  is  the  insane  fashion  of  those  who  have  not  learnt 
to  live. 

When  the  service  was  over  he  walked  on  with  me  to  the  house, 
Eugenia  having  lingered  in  the  porch  talking  to  the  peopla 

''  I  have  found  my  ideal ! "  he  exclaimed  fervently,  as  soon  as  we 
were  alone. 
"Ivory  skin  and  all?" 

"Don't  be  malicious,"  he  answered.  **Tm  in  earnest.  But 
I've  a  bone  to  pick  with  you.  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  your 
promise  to  me.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  lovely  lady 
hidden  away  here  in  ike  hills  ?  " 

"  For  the  reason  you  mention,"  I  answered  coolly.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten your  request." 

"  How  could  you ;  when  she  is  so  exactly  what  I  asked  you  to 
find  for  me  too !  But  tell  me  about  her.  How  does  she  come  to 
be  so  situated — ^here,  you  know,  like  this  ?  " 

"  She  is  in  a  somewhat  unusual  position,"  I  answered.  "  She 
has  no  relation  in  the  whole  world  but  an  old  uncle — ^who  was 
once  in  your  regiment,  by  the  way.    All  her  own  peopla  dial  in 
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her  mtojicjf  and  she  has  been  bronght  np  here  principally  by  a 
Tery  charming  and  excellent  woman  who  came  to  be  her  goyemesB, 
and  has  remained  to  be  a  mother  to  her.  She  is  away  jnst  now, 
and  I  am  here  on  duty  partly,  looking  after  Engenia,  yon  know, 
during  her  absence.  The  property's  nice,  is  it  not?  It  was  a 
good  deal  encumbered  by  debts,  but  has  been  well  nursed  during 
Eugenia's  long  minority,  and  she  is  bent  upon  economy  herself 
until  it  is  cleared." 

"Then  she  really  is  sole  heiress?"  he  obseryed,  looking  about 
him  with  an  air  of  complete  satisfaction  as  if  he  already  had  a 
proprietary  right  to  the  place. 

"Sole  inheritress,  I  should  say.  Half  the  neighbourhood  is 
hers." 

"  But  why  should  she  be  buried  here  still  ?  "  he  asked,  thai 
added:  "But  I  am  glad  she  has  been.  I  should  like  to  see  her 
wonder  when  she  enters  the  great  world !  her  delight  when  ehe 
finds  what  it  reaUy  is  to  be  mistress  of  means,  with  jewels  and 
lace,  a  centre  of  attraction !  She  can't  know  what  her  wealth  is 
worth  a  bit  until  she  comes  into  competition  with  other  women  and 
finds  herself  able  to  eclipse  theuL" 

This  noble  thought  seemed  to  enchant  him,  and  I  could  see  he 
was  hugging  himself  already  on  the  prospect  of  her  brilliant 
social  success,  and  the  glory  which  it  would  reflect  upon  him^ 
self. 

I  made  him  no  answer  because  I  had  determined  to  be  neutral 
Here  were  the  conyentional  elements  of  most  romances,  youth, 
beauty,  rank,  wealth,  experienced  man,  inexperienced  girl— but 
not  a  commonplace  girl  either.  There  was  no  knowing  exactly 
how  she  would  act  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  uncertain^ 
was  great  enough  to  relieye  the  story  from  insipidity.  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  watch  the  plot  unfold,  and  I  was  anxions 
to  see  for  myself  how  this  Ouidaesque  hero  would  really  strike  a 
modern  maiden  with  ideas  of  her  own. 

That  kind  of  man  is  accustomed  to  the  Sylyias  in  and  out  of 
society,  who  will  sell  their  immortal  souls  for  gew-gaws,  and  his 
mind  had  probably  continued  to  diyert  him  with  promises  of  the 
irresistible  attraction  of  such  things  when  used  with  women  as  an 
argument  to  influence  their  feelings,  for  at  our  early  Sunday 
dinner  he  said  a  good  deal  about  diamonds,  to  which  Eugenia 
listened  with  eyident  interest  She  was  highly  intelligent,  and  at 
an  age  when  the  opposite  point  of  yiew  is  always  surprising. 
She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  much,  howeyer.  Brink- 
hampton  was  yoluble,  and  she  heard  him  Out,  then  answered 
with  a  smile  and  in  a  casual  tone :  "  You  seem  to  be  fond  of 
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diamonds.  I  haye  a  lot  upstairs  somewhere  if  you  would  like*to 
see  them.  I  used  to  delight  in  them  myself  for  their  glitter 
when  I  was  a  child,  but  now  of  course  I  only  yalue  them  for  the 
sake  of  any  little  family  history  that  attaches  to  them." 

Brinkhampton  stared  at  her,  not  at  all  perceiving  that  the  art 
of  being  agreeable  to  a  Sylyia  is  not  always  effectual  with  other 
girls,  and  diyided  between  the  pleasing  thought  that  Eugenia 
would  appreciate  her  advantages  better  by-and-by,  when  she  came 
into  competition  with  other  women,  and  had  opportunities  of 
testing  the  value  of  diamonds  as  an  aid  to  eclipsing  them,  and 
an  uncomfortable  though  vague  perception  of  the  unpleasant 
possibility  of  a  peculiar  personal  equation  ''  that  might  by  some 
mischance  be  swaying  her  taste  eccentrically  in  the  matter." 

Out  in  the  grounds  later  he  began  to  fear  that  there  was  not 
much  to  amuse  her,  that  she  must  often  find  it  very  dull  in  this 
benighted  country  place,  whereupon  she  made  big  eyes  of  astonish- 
ment at  him,  and  ejaculating ''  Dull  I "  glanced  comprehensively  at 
the  surrounding  wonders  of  sky,  and  sea,  and  shore,  then  added, 
**  Where  can  dulness  come  into  a  life  like  mine  ?  " 

The  question  nonplussed  him  for  the  moment.  To  be  so 
unsophisticated  as  not  even  to  have  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  better  life  which  includes  shopping  in  London  and  the  full 
swing  of  everything  there  in  the  season,  was  a  little  too  much. 
**  But,"  as  he  remarked  to  me  afterwards,  "  all  this  enhances  the 
charm,  don't  you  know;  it's  so  fresh,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  see 
how  her  views  change  as  her  mind  is  enlarged  by  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  to  hear  what  she  thinks  by-and-by  of  this  rural 
retreat." 

**  But  do  you  suppose  she  has  any  mind  ?  "  I  ventured. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,"  he  answered.  "  Quite  enough  for  a  woman, 
especially  if  she's  to  be  one's  wife.  A  clever  woman  is  apt  to 
have  ^views'  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  lead  a  man  a  dance 
generally.  What  one  wants  in  a  wife  is  something  nice  to  look  at 
and  agreeable  to  caress  when  one's  in  the  mood,  with  average 
intelligence  of  course,  but  conventional  ideas." 

"  Are  you  going  to  have  anybody  down  for  the  shooting  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered.  "That  was  my  idea  at 
first.  But  my  primary  motive  was  to  get  away  from  everybody 
and  recruit.  I  told  you  in  town.  I've  had  too  good  a  time,  and 
I'm  quite  used  up.  My  nerve's  gone  to  that  extent  that  I'm 
afraid  to  fire  my  own  gun  if  I  think  about  it.  It  would  certainly 
be  better  for  me  to  settle,  and  the  more  I  see  of  the  place  the 
more  I  like  it.  The  air's  delicious,  and  suits  me  too.  I'm 
beginning  to  revive  already." 
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He  had  jnsi  come  in  from  '' potting"  rabbits,  and  \re  were 
sitting  on  a  seat  in  the  garden,  he  nursing  his  gnn,  when  he  said 
this,  and  after  he  had  spoken  he  reflected  a  little,  then  added : 
'^  It  would  suit  me  down  to  the  ground  to  have  this  quiet  retreat 
and  Eugenia  to  come  to  wheneyer  I  felt  played  out,  as  I  am  now." 

''  Then  jou'ye  abandoned  the  idea  of  making  a  society  woman 
of  her?" 

^*  Oh,  not  at  all.  But  I  should  require  her  to  be  here  when 
I'm  otherwise  engaged,  and  can't  look  after  her,  don't  you  know." 

I  admired  his  foresight,  it  being  eyident  that  he  was  preparing, 
with  playful  toleration  of  his  own  weakness,  to  be  tempted  back 
now  and  then  to  gloat  on  Sylyia's  superabundant  flesh,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  thinking  how  refreshing  it  woulcTbe,  when  that 
kind  of  thing  palled  upon  him,  to  return  to  the  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounded  the  lily  of  loye  whom  he  was  also  anxious 
to  secure. 


V. 

Their  acquaintance  rapidly  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  yery  soon 
I  perceiyed  that  they  had  adopted  that  tone  of  light  banter  which 
enables  young  people  to  say  so  much  to  each  other.  The  playful 
controyersy  turned  for  the  most  part  on  the  relatiye  merits  of 
town  and  country,  and  the  brilliancy  and  wit  of  society  compared 
with  the  petty  concerns  which  Brinkhampton  held  to  be  all  there 
was  to  discuss  in  a  neighbourhood  like  this. 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  maintained,  **  you  would  like  to  hear  people 
talk  deyerly." 

'^  I  would  much  rather  hear  them  talk  kindly,"  she  answered 

She  was  always  ready  with  some  such  response,  but  he  soon 
flattered  himself  that  her  peryersity  was  a  coquettish  assumption 
to  pique  him,  and  would  try  to  proyoke  her  in  return  by  assuring 
her  that  she  would  know  better  when  she  was  older. 

The  brightness  which  I  had  noticed  on  the  first  eyening  of  the 
coming  of  the  young  man  into  Eugenia's  quiet  life  did  not 
diminish,  but  on  the  contrary  increased  if  anything  with  the 
ripening  of  their  acquaintance.  Her  nature  was  naturally 
joyous,  and  under  Brinkhampton's  influence  her  manner,  while 
losing  none  of  its  dignified  simplicity,  became  more  girlishly 
playful,  which  was  a  distinct  improyement,  for  until  now  she 
had  been  apt  to  display  a  too  great  earnestness  for  her  age. 
Nothing  in  her  attitude,  howeyer,  gaye  me  the  slightest  clue  to 
her  feeling  for  him.  I  did  not  know  in  the  least  whether  she 
had  oyer  thought  of  him  as  a  possible  loyer  or  not.    With  him  it 
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was  quite  difibrent.  He  talked  of  her  incessantly,  and  of  what  he 
called  his  "  loye  "  for  her.  He  even  got  so  fiar  as  to  consider  the 
settlements,  and  if  there  would  be  ready  money  enough  in  hand 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  to  pay  ofif  his  innnmerable  debts  and 
start  them  clear,  because  it  would  be  a  pity  to  haye  to  sell  out 
anything,  don't  you  know.  The  '*  love  "  and  the  lucre  longings 
mixed  in  his  conyersationl  in  curiously  exact  proportions,  but  still 
the  frank  boyishness  of  it  all  was  taking. 

It  was  hot  harvest  weather;  radiant  mornings  turning  to 
turquoise  and  pearl-grey  noons,  and  always  exquisite  amethyst  seas 
— an  ideal  loye-time,  and  it  would  haye  been  strange  if  it  had 
failed  altogether  by  its  effect  upon  two  young  people  so  thrown 
together.  The  first  positive  sign  of  serious  feeling  I  detected  in 
Brinkhampton  was  an  improvement  in  his  habits.  On  Sunday 
morning  he  had  breakfasted  between  ten  and  eleven,  on  Wednesday 
he  was  up  at  seven  o'clock.  Eugenia  and  I  were  just  starting  for 
the  meadows  with  baskets  to  gather  mushrooms  for  breakfast  when 
he  appeared.  He  volunteered  to  accompany  us,  and  wanted  to  carry 
our  baskets,  but  Eugenia  said  that  would  only  be  robbing  us  of 
our  occupation,  and  suggested  that  he  should  have  one  of  his  own. 

We  straggled  down  the  road  after  each  other.  The  morning 
was  deliciously  fresh,  and  so  was  Eugenia.  Brinkhampton  could 
not  take  his  eyes  off  her,  and,  although  she  never  glanced  at  him, 
I  knew  by  the  smile  that  constantly  hovered  about  her  mouth,  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  the  slightly  heightened  colour  on  her 
deUcate  cheeks,  and  the  buoyancy  of  her  step,  that  she  was  aware 
of  his  earnest  gaze,  and  animated  by  his  admiration.  They 
chatted  incessantly,  disagreeing  generally,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  whether  they  were  pulling  apart  or  only  arriving  at  a 
better  understanding.  There  was  sufficient  difference  of  opinion 
to  read  both  ways,  but  owing  to  the  cheerful  playfulness  of  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  all  expressed,  it  was  hard  to  determine  how 
much  either  of  them  really  meant. 

Cock  pheasants  crowed  in  the  coverts  as  we  passed,  rabbits  ran 
nimbly  out  of  the  way.  We  crossed  a  limpid  trout  stream  in  a 
httle  wood,  and,  coming  out  into  the  open  ground  again,  found 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  in  full  view  of  the  sun-smitten 
sea.  The  many-murmurous  voice  of  ocean  was  in  our  ears,  the 
vital  breath  of  it  upon  our  cheeks.  Eugenia,  standing  on  the 
brink  with  longing  eyes,  looked  out  first  over  the  moving  waters 
into  the  morning  mist  where  the  sea-birds  revel,  then  turned  to 
Brinkhampton  brightly,  and  asked :  '^  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
like^this  in  Bond  Street  ?  " 

Brinkhampton  sighed  sentimentally,  but  wisely  held  his  peace. 
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It  was  a  high  cliff  upon  which  we  were  standing,  and  there  was 
a  narrow  preoipitons  winding  path,  cut  out  of  the  chalk  and  yery 
dangerons-lookingy  mnning  down  to  the  heacL 

**  Let  ns  go  hack  by  the  sands/'  Engenia  ezckimedy  onr  baskets 
being  fall  by  this  time,  and  away  she  went,  nimbly  as  a  goat,  I 
following  without  a  thought.  At  the  bottom  we  looked  back, 
and  discoTered  Brinkhampton  at  one  of  the  bends  about  half-way 
down  leaning  against  the  cliff— I  had  almost  said  clinging  to  it. 

''Anything  the  matter?"  Eugenia  cried. 

**  Fm  stuck,''  he  answered. 

''  How  thoughtless  of  me,"  I  exclaimed,  and  ran  back  to  help 
him.  He  was  pale,  and  clutched  my  hand  eagerly  when  I  offered 
it  to  him. 

"  Tou  see  I  haye  not  exaggerated,"  he  said,  dejectedly.  ''  Fye 
no  nerye  left  for  anything.  Fm  used  up.  It's  high  time  I 
settled." 

My  hand,  howeyer,  and  also  perhaps  the  now  familiar  formula, 
helped  to  restore  his  confidence,  and  we  got  down  together  pretty 
creditably.  I  could  see  that  Brinkhampton  expected  some  sym- 
pathy for  his  giddiness,  but  Eugenia  was  throwing  stones  into 
the  water  unconcernedly  when  we  rejoined  her,  and  went  on 
without  a  word  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Near  the  house  a 
tall  good-looking  young  man  of  distinguished  appearance  met  ns. 

''  There's  Saxon,"  Eugenia  exclaimed  when  he  came  in  sight, 
and  greeted  him  familiarly,  but  did  not  introduce  him  to  Brink- 
hampton. 

I  knew  him  of  old,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  not  been  to 
see  me. 

''  We  haye  had  to  make  the  most  of  this  haryest  weather,"  U 
answered.  ''  But  I  shall  be  able  to  call  soon  now,  I  hope,  if  I 
may." 

"  Yes,  do  come,  Saxon,"  Eugenia  exclaimed.  "  There  are  eyer 
so  many  things  I  want  to  consult  you  about." 

"  Who  was  that?"  Brinkhampton  asked  afterwards. 

**  Saxon  Wake,  a  friend  of  my  youth,"  Eugenia  answered  lightly. 
'*  His  people  haye  been  here  as  long  as  we  haye.  They  were 
yeoman  farmers,  but  now  they  own  a  part  of  what  were  our 
estates." 

''  The  yokel  has  passable  manners,"  Brinkhampton  said,  patron- 
isingly.  **  I  suppose  he  picks  up  a  little  yeneer  at  race-meetings 
and  hunt-breakfasts." 

"The  yokel  was  a  wrangler  of  his  year,"  Eugenia  answered  icily. 

Brinkhampton  said  no  more.  He  had  not  taken  any  degree 
himself. 
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We  had  a  priyate  letier-bag  at  the  hall  which  was  brought  in  for 
Eagenia  to  nnlock  every  momingy  and  she  nsnally  distributed  the 
letters  herself.  That  day  she  took  out  one  among  others  that 
instantly  filled  the  room  with  some  strong  scent  of  which  it  was 
reeking.  ^'Ugh!"  she  exclaimed;  ^' after  the  open  air,  how 
coarse  this  is.  Who  can  it  be  for?  Ton," — to  Brinkhampton. 
•*It  sayonrs  of  *  Society'  to  me, — *the  thick  of  life,' — 'excitement!' 
bni  my  mstic  nose  is  unequal  to  the  demands  of  such  an  assault. 
Please  take  it!" 

Brinkhampton  glanced  at  the  superscription  as  she  handed  him 
the  note,  and  his  countenance  expressed  *'  Faugh  I "  as  clearly  as 
a  countenance  can  speak.  He  was  about  to  put  the  note  in  his 
pocket,  but  changed  his  mind,  and  laid  it  beside  his  plate.  It 
had  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  draw  suggestions  of  the 
mysterious  **  fuller  "  life  of  a  man  from  it  with  which  to  enhance 
his  prestige  with  this  little  country  girl. 

"  It  is  from  Sylyia,"  he  observed. 

"The  burlesque  actress?"  Eugenia  asked.  "I  suppose  you 
know  numbers  of  people  of  that  kind." 

He  smiled  complacently. 

''You  must  find  it  very  difierent  being  here  with  us,"  she 
remarked. 

''  Of  course  it  is  a  change,"  he  confessed. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  thoughtfully.  "  But  I  wonder  you  can 
endure  it,  even  for  a  change." 

"Oh,  one  would  endure  a  good  deal  for  the  sake  of  some 
people,"  he  blundered. 

I  noticed  that  the  shooting  claimed  less  and  less  of  his  attention. 
He  did  not  even  make  a  pretence  of  going  out  to-day,  and  Eugenia 
herself  had  scarcely  paid  a  visit,  or  had  anyone  at  the  house  since 
his  arrival.  The  young  man,  set  in  sunshine  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  lovely  languid  autumn  weather,  had  sufficed  so  far 
for  an  absorbing  interest,  but  now  at  last  as  we  loitered  in  the 
dining-room  after  lunch  slxe  raised  that  question  of  What  shall  we 
do?  which  usually  implies  the  palling  of  an  old  pleasure  and  a 
desire  for  something  new. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  sill  of  one  of  the  wide-open  windows 
with  her  feet  on  the  deep-cushioned  window-seat,  and  as  she  spoke 
there  was  a  sound  of  horse's  feet  spattering  through  the  gravel 
below. 

"  Here's  Saxon,"  she  exclaimed  with  animation.    "  Saxon !  I'm 
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delighted  to  see  you.  We  want  something  to  do  this  afternoon. 
.  Come  and  consnlt." 

"  Why  not  haye  ont  the  coach,  driye  to  Greenwood  Sound,  send 
the  saddle-horses  by  the  short  cut  across  the  fields  to  wait  for  you 
there,  and  race  the  tide  home  round  Towindard  Head,"  Sskon 
rejoined  from  below.  "The  tide  will  be  just  right  for  the  ride  if 
you  get  oflf  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Excellent ! "  Eugenia  exclaimed.  "  But  you  must  come  with 
us,  Saxon.  One  gentleman  is  not  enough  for  two  ladies,  and 
Lord  Brinkhampton  does  not  know  the  coast.  Do  ride  round 
to  the  stables  and  order  the  coach  and  despatch  Gould  with  the 
horses  while  we  are  putting  on  our  habits.  Come,  boot  and  spur, 
my  lord,"  she  called  to  Brinkhampton  as  she  dragged  me  from 
the  room. 

"  He  doesn't  look  very  gracious  about  it,"  she  said,  as  we  ran 
upstairs  together,  "and  I  expect  he'll  take  an  hour  to  adorn 
himself.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to  let  him  driye.  Saxon 
won't,  I  know.  But  I  do  wonder  what  kind  of  a  whip  he  is.  If 
he  can't  drive,  however,  he  shan't  pretend  to,  for  I  don't  believe 
true  womanliness  consists  in  letting  a  man  do  badly  what  a 
woman  can  do  well,  simply  because  men  generally  are  more 
accustomed  to  perform  that  particular  exercise  than  women  are. 
But  let  us  hope  he  has  forgotten  to  provide  himself  with  the  last 
thing  in  driving  gloves.  He  would  never  use  anything  already 
out  of  date  by  a  season." 

This  last  little  sarcasm,  although  playfully  uttered,  sounded 
significant,  but  if  Brinkhampton  had  gone  down  in  her  estimation 
for  any  reason,  he  rose  again  when  it  came  to  ofiering  him  the 
reins,  by  the  frank  way  in  which  he  acknowledged  he  was  no 
whip,  and  had  never  been  able  to  handle  a  team  in  his  life. 

Contrary  to  our  expectation,  he  was  waiting  for  us  in  the 
porch  when  we  went  dowD,  and  was  also,  wonderful  to  relate, 
amicably  discussing  the  points  of  the  horses  with  Saxon.  It  was 
a  smart  turn-out,  and  doubtless  the  possession  of  it,  by  adding 
an  important  item  to  other  evidences  of  Eugenia's  many  material 
attractions,  had  improved  his  humour. 


vn. 

Brinkhampton  sat  beside  Eugenia  on  the  front  seat,  Saxon  and  I 
were  behind  them,  and  at  the  back  were  Baldwin,  the  old  family 
coachman,  and  a  groom  with  the  coach-horn.  The  horses,  dark 
glossy  bays  with  black  points,  were  mettlesome  beasts.    They 
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danced  down  the  drive  as  if  unaware  of  the  slight  encnmbrance  of 
the  coach  and  its  load  behind  them.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to 
see  Engenia,  a  slender  girl,  almost  standing  against  her  high  seat, 
with  her  feet  planted  firmly  in  front  of  her,  controlling  the  four 
great  prancing  creatures  without  apparent  effort  One  could  not 
help  calculating  what  the  nerre-power  must  be  behind  such  ease, 
and  what  the  strength  of  the  sinews  which  were  masked  by  her 
''  iyory  skin."  She  neyer  looked  better  than  on  that  occasion. 
Her  riding  habit,  clinging  close,  showed  the  perfection  of  her 
figure.  The  sun  was  still  hot,  and  she  wore,  slightly  tilted  back, 
a  low-crowned  white  sailor  hat,  the  roundness  of  which  set  off  the 
delicate  oval  of  her  cheeks.  Her  ripe  red  lips  were  slightly 
parted  in  a  smile  showing  the  white  teeth  between,  her  eyes 
danced  in  liquid  light ;  one  could  trace  the  course  of  the  blue 
veins  beneath  the  transparent  skin,  and  the  fresh  air  and  exertion 
had  brought  a  brilliant  colour  to  her  cheeks.  But  for  those  with 
the  inner  eyes  that  see  beneath  the  surface,  there  was  more  about 
her  to  attract  than  mere  good  looks  and  the  ineffable  charm  of 
youth.  There  shone  in  her  face  the  happy  spirit  that  miikee 
much  of  the  smallest  joy  in  life,  and  sees  in  the  most  obyious 
admiration  of  her  friends  only  an  evidence  of  their  own  good  dis- 
positions. There  is  more  beauty  than  character  as  a  rule  in  the 
deUcate  curves  and  lineless  smoothness  of  a  young  girl's  face; 
but  still,  in  studying  Eugenia,  one  felt  that,  for  all  her  soft  voice 
and  gentle  courteous  bearing,  she  was  not  a  person  to  be  trifled 
with.  There  are  natures  which  may  be  taught  but  must  not  be 
dictated  to,  and  hers  was  one  of  those. 

She  was,  in  fact,  essentially  a  modem  maiden,  richly  endowed 
with  all  womanly  attributes,  whose  value  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  strength  which  comes  of  the  liberty  to  think,  and  of  the 
education  out  of  which  is  made  the  material  for  thought.  With 
such  women  for  the  mothers  of  men,  the  English-speaking  races 
should  rule  the  world. 

As  he  watched  her,  Brinkhampton's  petty  disdain  of  Saxon  the 
yeoman  sank  into  the  background  of  his  consciousness.  One 
could  see  his  countenance  expand  until  he  looked  superlatively 
happy,  as  his  delight  in  her  loveliness  gained  upon  him. 

And  Saxon,  sitting  beside  me  with  his  arms  folded,  thought- 
folly  watched  her  too,  but  there  was  a  somewhat  sad  expression 
on  his  handsome  face.  They  had  been  playfellows,  but  still  he 
saw  in  Brinkhampton  only  what  was  appropriate  to  her  station 
in  the  way  of  a  suitor,  and  there  was  no  bitterness  in  him.  It 
was  what  he  had  all  aJong  prepared  himself  to  be  resigned  to 
eventually.    Brinkhampton  himself  was  not  so  proudly  conscious 
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of  the  difference  of  position  as  Saxon  was ;  bat  BrinUiainpton 
was  aconstomed  to  consider  only  his  own  interests  in  regard 
to  women,  and  naturally  assumed  that  Saxon  was  equaUy 
inferior. 

It  was  ten  miles  from  Towindard  Hall  to  Greenwood  Sound, 
but  tbe  horses  seemed  to  haye  coyered  the  ground  in  no  time,  for 
it  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we  halted  in  a  shady  lane 
between  the  riyer  on  our  left,  seen  through  a  frame  of  foliage, 
and  a  high  bank  on  our  righi  a  green  bank  dotted  with  dumps 
of  fern,  and  crowned  with  trees,  breath  which  sheep  were  quietly 
browsing.  No  one  would  haye  suspected  that  we  were  in  tiie 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  treacherous  ocean  and  a  dangerous 
shore.  There  was  a  deep  glow  as  of  approaching  sunset  upon  the 
placid  riyer,  a  babble  of  birds  in  the  trees  aboye  us,  and  some- 
where unseen  a  cook  crowed  cheerily  at  interyals.  The  horses, 
only  refreshed  apparently  by  their  ten  miles'  scamper,  pawed  the 
ground  impatiently,  tossed  their  heads  till  the  harness  jingled, 
and,  recognising  their  stable  companions  who  were  already  a^ut- 
ing  us  under  the  trees  with  their  saddles  on,  saluted  them  with 
loud  neighs  joyously. 

''We  must  make  tea  here,  there  is  plenty  of  time,**  said  Saxon, 
as  he  clambered  down. 

''Oh,  how  delightfal ! ''  Eugenia  exclaimed.  "I  forgot  all 
about  tea.    Tou  always  remember  eyerything,  Saxon." 

She  threw  down  the  reins. 

''Gome,"  she  said  to  Brinkhampton,  " come  and  collect  sticks." 

Brinkhampton  went  of  necessity,  but  he  was  not  one  of  those 
men  who  readily  adapt  themselyes  to  any  position,  and  as  he 
picked  up  the  sticks  his  whole  attitude  was  awkwardly  am- 
descending,  and  he  eyidently  did  not  agree  when  Eugenia  con- 
tended that  it  was  half  the  fun  on  these  expeditions  to  do  all  that 
kind  of  thing  for  one's  sel£  I  saw  that  she  obseryed  how  he 
picked  up  the  sticks  by  their  driest  ends,  and  held  them  away 
from  him  daintily ;  but  her  countenance  remained  unruffled^  and  I 
could  not  tell  if  she  saw  anything  ludicrous  in  such  extreme 
fastidiousness.  Stooping  made  Brinkhampton  red  in  the  face, 
and  giddy,  and  he  had  to  stop  frequently  to  recoyer  himself,  and 
always  when  he  did  so,  he  looked  about  him  haughtily  as  if  he 
were  asking  nature  to  be  so  good  as  to  obserye  that  a  Peer  of  the 
Bealm  was  picking  up  sticks. 

We  soon  had  a  big  fire  blazing  in  the  shade,  and  while  we  were 
waiting  for  the  kettle  to  boil,  we  lolled  about  on  cushions  taken 
from  iJ^e  coach,  and  by  degrees  were  gained  upon  by  the  enchant- 
ing day,  the  heayenly  quiet,  and  the  associations  of  the  place,  so 
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that  insensibly  our  modern  mood  slipped  from  ns,  the  charm  of 
ancient  days  was  on  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  a  prey  to  thoughts 
of  that  which  is  not  seen  or  known,  but  only  felt. 

^'Is  this  Greenwood  Sound  ?"  Brinkhamptom  said  suddenly. 

''Yes,"  Eugenia  answered,  **  and  when  I  am  here  I  am  always 
oyerpowered  with  a  strange  feeling  of  remoteness.  It  is  as  if  my 
kindred  claimed  me — not  as  if  they  came  to  me  here,  but  as  if 
they  took  me  to  themselves — to  their  own  times.  This  is  a  spot 
which  has  been  specially  sanctified  by  the  sins  of  my  ancestors." 

Brinkhampton  asked  her  if  she  were  superstitious. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  in  a  surprised  tone.  "  I  never 
thought  about  it."  Then  she  reflected  a  little.  ''  But  certainly," 
she  added,  ''no  son  of  the  house  has  ever  succeeded." 

"  Are  these  church  lands  then  ?  "  Brinkhampton  asked. 

"No,  the  tradition  is  older  than  that,"  she  said.  "By  the 
way,  isn't  it  evident  they  worshipped  the  Evil  One  of  old? 
Their  cursings  were  so  effectual,  while  their  blessings  were  of 
such  small  avail.  But,  Saxon,  tell  the  tale.  You  know  it 
best" 

"The  country  folks  hereabouts  preserve  it  in  ballads,"  he 
answered  unaffectedly.  "  They  give  the  vague  date  of  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  when  Towindard  Hall  was  a  castle  owned  by  a 
miserly  old  earl.  He  was  a  direct  ancestor  of  yours,  as  you  know, 
and  he  had  an  only  daughter  whom  he  meant  to  barter  for  gold  to 
the  highest  bidder  when  she  should  be  old  enough  to  marry.  She 
was  a  girl  of  magnificent  physique,  with  a  spirit  as  fine  as  her 
form  and  features,  and  moreover  she  was  dowered,  says  the  legend, 
with  caution,  and  the  gift  of  silence,  so  that,  when  at  last  her 
father  ordered  her  to  prepare  to  marry  a  man  she  had  hardly  seen, 
and  was  not  prepossessed  by,  she  held  her  peace  instead  of  raising 
useless  objections,  and  waited  until  she  should  know  more  of  him. 
It  does  not  say  that  she  ever  really  disliked  him,  but  at  that  time 
a  man  had  to  have  as  much  physical  courage  as  he  has  nowa- 
days to  have  moral  courage  to  recommend  him  to  a  girl " 

"  A  man  must  have  both,"  Eugenia  put  in,  decidedly. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  Saxon  pursued,  "from  what  your  an- 
cestress saw  of  Lord  Willoughby,  her  suitor,  before  they  were 
married,  she  shrewdly  suspected  that  he  was  a  coward, '  unmeet 
with  me.  to  wed,'  as  the  ballad  says ;  but  there  was  no  getting  out 
of  the  match,  she  being  her  father's  chattel  and  entirely  at  his 
disposal.  She  determined,  however,  that  before  she  settled  down 
for  life  vnth  the  man,  she  would  test  his  courage  just  to  see  who 
should  be  master ;  so^shejstipulated  that  on  their  wedding-day,  he 
should  let  her  drive  him  horn  Greenwood  Sound  (where  we  are 
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now),  to  Willonghby  Chase  (his  place),  by  Towindard  Head«     He 
refused  her  nothing,  the  ballad  says  : 

"  The  day  broke  dondy,  tbe  wind  was  high, 
The  Btorm-olondB  fought  in  a  murky  sky, 
The  wild  waves  whitened  the  sands  with  send, 
The  sunset  brightened  the  sky  with  blood. 
Owild!    Owildl    Ah,  well-a-day  1 
Does  the  bridegroom  note  that  the  bride  is  gay  P 

"  The  chariot  stood  at  the  castle  door. 
The  hinds  wer^  holding  the  horses  four. 
The  storm  wind  tosses  the  horses'  manes. 
The  bride  has  gathered  the  fluttering  reins. 
Owildl    Owildl    Ah,  well-a-day  1 
Does  the  bridegroom  note  that  the  bride  is  gay  ? 

"From  Greenwood  Sound  to  Willoughby, Chase, 
By  Towindard  Head  in  a  chariot  race. 
Four  horses  racing  the  rising  tide, 
A  white-faced  bridegroom,  a  desp'rate  bride. 
O  wild !    O  wild  1    Ah,  well-a-day ! 
For  the  gale  blows  fierce  in  Towindard  Bay. 

" '  Now,  good,  my  lord,  though  art  pledged  to  race. 
From  Greenwood  Sound  to  Willoughby  Chase, 
To  race  the  tide  round  Towindard  Head, 
But  methinks  though  art  frighted,  my  lord,'  she  said. 
Owild!    Owild!    Ah,  well-a-day  1 

" '  Crouch  down  on  your  knees  at  my  feet  and  pray.' 

"  At  Willoughby  Chase  there  was  dole  that  night. 
The  bride  has  arrived  all  scared  and  white. 
And  the  four  black  steeds  have  reached  the  shore, 
But  the  bridegroom  cometh  again  no  more. 
OwQd!    Owild!    Ah,  well-a-day  I 
Lord  Willoughby  sleeps  in  Towindard  Bay." 

*'  She  had  drowned  him  then,"  Brinkhampton  exclaimed. 

'^  So  it  was  eventually  supposed/'  Engenia  answered  easily.  It 
is  enstomary  to  assume  a  modest  tone  with  regard  to  the  crimes 
committed  by  onr  remote  ancestors,  and  not  to  boast  about  them 
on  account  of  their  misdeeds,  howeyer,  narrowly  they  may  have 
escaped  hanging,  and  Eugenia  always  alluded  to  this  one  in  the 
most  becomingly  casual  manner.  ''She  was  not  suspected  of 
haying  done  so  at  first,  however,"  she  pursued.  ''  It  was  believed 
to  have  been  an  accident,  and  so  it  may  have  been,  for  mj 
greatest  great-grandmother  was  evidently  one  of  those  people  of 
strongly  marked  character  and  independent  habits,  around  whose 
names  all  kinds  of  stories  collect  by  degrees,  until  at  last  there 
are  so  many  that  they  must  have  done  something  notable  on 
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eyory  day  of  their  liyes  in  order  to  accomplish  such  an  amount. 
By  Lord  Willoughby's  death  she  became  mistress  of  Willonghby 
Chase^  and  as  she  inherited  Towindard  also^  she  was  in  a  powerfcd 
position  for  the  times.  She  married  again  and  became  my 
ancestress,  bnt  of  her  second  husband,  my  ancestor,  nothing  is 
known  except  that  there  was  such  a  person.  He  was  apparently 
one  of  those  people  who  don't  count." 

'^  And  is  that  all  ?  "  said  Brinkhampton. 

"  No/'  Eugenia  answered,  ^^  the  most  important  part  is  yet  to 
come.  According  to  the  story,  eyerything  succeeded  with  my 
remarkable  ancestress  during  her  life,  but  on  her  death-bed  she 
was  seen  to  be  in  sore  distress  of  mind,  and  at  last  she  sent  for  a 
priest,  but  exactly  what  she  confessed  to  him  was  neyer  reyealed, 
only  it  was  obseryed  that,  when  he  left  her,  his  eyes  were  wild 
and  his  cheeks  were  pale.  And  it  is  known  that  he  had  laid  what 
he  thought  to  be  a  curse  on  one  daughter  of  the  family  in  eyery 
generation.  A  celibate  priest  naturally  did  not  understand 
women ;  he  thought  property  and  power  would  be  a  bane  to  us, 
so  he  condemned  one  of  us  to  inherit  the  estates  always,  until 
such  time  as  we  should  discoyer  how  to  remoye  the  curse." 

"  And  you  have  not  done  so  yet  ?  "  Brinkhampton  said. 

''Nobody  has  oyer  tried  that  I  know  of,"  Eugenia  answered 
nMyely.  ''  It's  rather  hard  on  the  boys,  but  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  curse,  there  probably  would  not  haye  been  any  property 
by  this  time." 

''  Churchman's  justice  is  peculiar,"  I  interjected.  ''  I  can't  see 
upon  what  principle  the  unoffending  innocents  were  condemned 
to  death." 

''But  there  was  some  sense  in  the  penance  which  the  priest 
prescribed  for  your  ancestress,"  Saxon  pursued.  "  He  condemned 
her  to  driye  her^wild  black  horses  against  the  rising  tide  with  her 
cowering  bridegroom  crouching  at  her  feet  foreyer,  or  until  such 
time  as  her  troubled  spirit  should  be  released  by  one  of  her 

descendants — 

"And  so  foreyermore 

Along  the  shore 
She  hears  the  swift  wild  surges  roar, 

Forevermore  she  urges 
Hot  headstrong  steeds  to  hraye  the  roaring  surges. 

With  tightened  traces 

Full  speed  she  races — 

And  those  who  ride 
ShaU^hear'their  thnnd'ring  rash  against  the  rising  tide.'' 

"But  has  anyone  oyer  heard  them  ?  "  Brinkhampton  objected. 
"We  all  haye,"  I  answered,  whereupon  he  looked  mystified 
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because  he  did  not  consider  me  snperstitions — nor  was  he,  oh, 
dear  no,  not  a  bit ! 

This  broke  the  spell.  The  tea  was  ready,  and  tea  with  cream 
and  cakes  and  rayenons  appetites  brought  us  back  incontinently 
to  the  most  sceptical  mood  of  our  own  day. 

*^  Bnt  what  exactly  are  we  going  to  do  ?  "  Brinkhampton  askei 

^'Oh,  just  race  the  tide  round  Towindard  Head/'  Eugenia 
answered  casually.  *'If  we  are  there  first  we  shall  get  round 
easily,  and  find  ourselves  near  home,  but  if  the  sea  is  before  ns, 
it  complicates  matters.  What  about  the  weather^  Baldwin? 
Here  in  the  hollow  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  stagnant." 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  then  out  over  the  rim 
through  the  gap  in  the  greenery  which  formed  a  frame  for  the 
shining  sluggish  water. 

"There'll be  no  sea  on  to-day,  missie,"  he  answered  deliberately. 

"  You're  coming  with  us  ?  "  said  Eugenia. 

"  Ah'm  certainly  comin*  wi'  you,  missie,"  he  answered  decidedly. 

The  servants  had  had  their  tea  by  this  time,  and  weie  pre- 
paring to  take  back  the  coach. 

We  mounted  our  horses. 

"I  suppose  you  can  calculate  the  state  of  the  tide  pretty 
accurately,"  Brinkhampton  remarked  as  he  settled  Eugenia  in 
her  saddle.  I  might  have  been  mistliken,  but  I  thought  I 
detected  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his  voice. 

"No,  that  is  che  difficulty,"  Eugenia  replied.  "The  weather 
affects  it.  Sometimes  it  is  a  rushing  race-horse,  white-crested 
and  impetuous,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  crawling  snake,  eqnally 
swift,  you  know,  but  insidious.  You  are  caught  before  yon 
suspect  there  is  danger." 

"I  suppose  you  love  the  sea,"  he  rejoined,  in  a  tone^ which 
affected  to  be  as  casual  as  her  own. 

"  Tes,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  also  loathe  it.  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  treacherous  enemy  to  be  outwitted,  and  dote  upon  its 
changeful  beauty  all  the  same." 

We  were  off  now,  down  the  winding  lane.  The  green  bank  was 
behind  us,  grey  sand  dunes  were  on  either  side,  ahead  was  the 
desolate  wide  waste  of  shore,  and  far  out,  under  a  low  and 
leaden  sky,  little  bright  sapphire  wavelets,  scarcely  flecked  with 
foam,  crisped  and  broke  with  baby  impotence  upon  the  sand. 
The  scene  was  solemn  in  its  dreariness,  but  not  depressing. 
Some  suggestions  of  boundless  space  are  more  elevating  than  the 
mountains.  Away  to  our  right  the  flat  shore  shot  up  suddenly 
into  precipitous  cliffs,  and  these,  curving  out  with  a  fine  sweep 
seawards,  resulted  abruptly  in  the]  towering  promontory  which 
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ii  was  onr  object  to  ride  ronnd.  But  between  ns  and  it  there 
were  miles  of  desolation. 

Onr  horses  were  now  being  tried  by  the  mts  of  the  heayy  cart 
track  which  formed  the  only  road  across  the  sand-dnnes. 

"  This  is  slow  going,"  said  Eugenia,  "  but  I  warn  you  they  will 
pull  like  mad  the  moment  we  are  on  firm  sand ;  so  sit  tight." 

The  warning  was  not  unnecessary.  A  few  more  struggles,  then 
suddenly  their  feet  were  free  of  the  heaviness,  and,  feeling  the 
resistance  of  the  firm  sand,  they  plunged  about  excitedly,  and 
then  set  off  in  a  frantic  gallop — pitapat,  pitapat,  pitapat,  the 
hoofs  beat  rhythmically.  We  were  well  away  now,  with  the  sea 
on  our  left,  the  land  on  our  right,  and  on  in  front,  looming 
gigantic  through  the  haze,  Towindard  Head — 

"  Onward  and  northward  fierce  and  fleet, 

Ab  if  life  and  death  were  in  it ! 
Tie  a  glorious  race,  a  race  against  time, 
A  thootond  to  one  we  win  it." 

The  sea-sweet  air  was  wildly  exhilarating.  Even  the  horse? 
seemed  seized  upon  by  the  gladness  there  is  in  rapid  motion  and 
in  windswept  spaces.  Every  face  was  eager  now.  I  felt  I 
should  shout  aloud  upon  the  slightest  provocation — 

"  This  ride  was  mj  delight.    I  love  all  waste 
And  solitary  places;  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be : 
And  such  was  this  wild  ocean,  and  this  shore 
More  barren  than  its  billows " 

Our  gallop  was  checked  by  a  sudden  wild  commotion.  I  was 
aware  of  old  Baldwin  shouting  something,  of  Saxon  spurring 
on  ahead  of  me,  of  Brinkhampton's  horse  floundering,  of  a 
scared  look  on  his  face,  of  Eugenia  catching  his  reins,  giving  her 
ovm  horse  its  head,  and  swinging  her  heavy  whip  with  sounding 
slashes.  The  horses  responded  gallantly,  plunging  and  straining. 
I  don't  know  if  we  all  shouted  encouragement,  but  it  seemed  only 
an  instant  till  the  incident  was  over,  and  we  were  off  again, 
tearing  along  in  a  body,  having  swerved  inland  considerably. 
When  the  pace  relaxed,  Brinkhampton  wiped  his  forehead. 
'*  What  was  it?  "he  asked. 

"The  outer  edge  of  the  quicksand,"  Eugenia  answered.  "It 
shifts.  The  last  time  it  was  here  where  we  are  now,  and  I 
thought  we  were  giving  it  a  vride  berth  to-day.    Forgive  me  for 
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touching  your  reins.  There  was  snch  a  racket,  I  desptdred  of 
making  yon  hear,  and  yon  were  pnlling  right  into  it.  Look  at 
the  horses,  poor  brntes,  how  terrified  they  arel  It  would  be 
humane  to  pull  them  up  for  a  breathing  space " — she  looked  on 
ahead,  then  added  significantly,  **  if  there  were  time" 

So  far  we  had  been  keeping  a  middle  course  between  the  sea  and 
shore,  but  now  we  began  to  bear  down  towards  the  water.  The  horses 
glanced  suspiciously  this  way  and  that,  ready  to  shy  or  swerve  on 
the  least  occasion.  They  kept  their  ears  pricked  too,  or  laid  them 
back  in  a  nervous  v^ay,  and  were  foaming  at  their  mouths ;  and 
every  now  and  then  they  broke  out  of  the  steady  canter  at  which 
we  were  endeavouring  to  keep  them  in  order  to  save  them  for  a 
big  spurt,  if  necessary,  towards  the  end  of  the  race,  into  a  gallop 
which  would  soon  have  become  a  wild  stampede  had  we  not  held 
them  well  in  hand.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  efforts,  whilst  I  \ros 
altogether  intent  upon  them,  and  without  the  slightest  vTaming, 
my  horse  made  an  awkward  stumble,  which  sent  me  gracefully 
circling  from  my  saddle  to  a  safer  seat  on  the  sand.  Old  Baldwin, 
seeing  what  was  coming,  had  roared :  '^  Look  out ! "  but  not  in 
time  to  save  me. 

Brinkhampton,  being  on  in  front,  did  not  see  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  his  shattered  nerves,  shaken  already  by  horror  of  the 
quicksand,  betrayed  him.  The  moment  he  heard  the  shout,  with- 
out waiting  to  see  what  was  wrong,  he  let  his  horse  go,  and  gal- 
loped.on  some  distance,  leaving  us  to  our  fate. 

"  'is  ludship  'e  doan't  like  yer  wickstands  an'  yer  ghosteses,"  old 
Baldwin  chuckled,  as  he  picked  me  up. 

But  Brinkhampton  had  discovered  his  mistake  by  this  time,  and 
was  cantering  back  to  us  with  a  deprecating  look  on  his  face  like 
that  of  a  diffident  schoolboy  who  finds  he  has  done  the  wrong 
thing  and  is  covered  with  cociusion.  The  expression  suited  him, 
and,  being  a  splendid  horseman,  he  looked  so  handsome  as  he 
approached  Eugenia,  that  I  thought  vrith  a  qualm:  "She  will 
pity  him." 

"  My  horse  is  very  nervous,"  he  said,  apologetically. 

She  glanced  down  at  the  horse's  feet,  and  then  looked  straight 
before  her  vnthout  a  word,  her  air  of  calm  indifference  being 
exactly  the  same  as  she  had  worn  when  Brinkhampton  and  I 
joined  her  after  he  had  been  stuck  on  the  cliff,  and  found  her 
watching  the  stones  she  was  throwing  make  ducks  and  drakes  on 
the  water.  On  this  occasion  her  demeanour  so  disconcerted  Brink- 
hampton that  he  lost  his  head,  and  contradicted  himself  as  soon 
as  he  had  spoken. , 

*'  I  thought  it  was  a  signal  to  double,"  he  said  to  me. 
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"  No,  it  was  not  a  signal,"  I  answered,  "  but  a  stone  wliich  my 
horse  apparently  mistook  for  a  bit  of  seaweed." 

We  had  moved  on  again,  and  were  close  to  ths  water's  edge  by 
this  time.  The  monstrous  sea,  oily  and  wayeleu,  crawled  up  in 
great  irregular  curres  over  the  slnniog  sand.  The  horses  kept 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  incoming  stream  in  frightened  anticipation, 
and  leaned  away  from  it,  as  if  ready  to  swerye  if  the  horrid  thing 
should  touch  them.  Now  and  then,  so  insidious  and  imperceptible 
was  its  oncoming,  we  found  oursehes  surrounded,  and  our  startled 
steeds  strained  away  for  the  shore,  prancing  and  splashing  till 
they  churned  the  flint-coloured  shallows  white  with  foam.  A  few 
more  minutes  would  bring  us  abreast  of  the  great  overhanging 
di&,  and  the  space  between  the  sea  and  shore  was  narrowing 
always,  so  that  presently  we  should  be  forced  up  under  them.  A 
oertdn  gravity  had  settled  upon  us,  there  was  a  look  of  expecta- 
tion on  our  faces,  and  we  pulled  up  abreast  of  each  other  involun- 
tarily, Baldwin  and  alL 

''  I  confess  I  always  feel  awed,"  I  said,  with  an  uneasy  little 
laugh,  but  Eugenia  did  not  appear  to  hear  me.  She  was  sitting 
straight,  with  her  head  held  high,  and  her  eyes  wide  open,  listening 
intently. 

*•  Why  awed  ?  "  Brinkhampton  asked. 

"The  ghosts,  my  lud,"  old  Baldwin  ejaculated. 

Brinkhampton  looked  about  him  with  a  superior  smile,  and  cer- 
tainly anything  more  unlike  a  suitable  setting  as  a  preparation  for 
ghosts  than  this  slumberous  autumn  afternoon,  with  its  stagnant 
tranquillity  of  sky  and  sea  and  shore,  coidd  not  have  been 
arranged;  but  the  inappropriate  is  often  as  astounding  as  the 
unexpected. 

And  now  suddenly  in  the  distance,  coming  apparently  from 
under  the  difis,  there  arose  a  dull,  muffled,  thudding  sound.  The 
horses  noticed  it  as  soon  as  we  did,  and  pricked  their  ears  in- 
quiringly. They  had  been  going  at  an  easy  canter,  but  in  order 
to  gratify  their  curiosity  they  relaxed  their  pace,  and  instantly 
the  sound  ceased.  The  sudden  silence  startled  them  as  a  noise 
might  have  done,  and  with  one  accord  they  bounded  forward, 
Brinkhampton  being  nearly  unseated  by  the  unexpected  move, 
and  instantly  the  thudding  recommenced,  drew  nearer,  and  swelled 
into  the  unmistakable  throb  of  galloping  hoofs  on  sand.  It  was 
as  if  a  troop  of  cavalry  had  charged  us  in  the  rear  and  was  just 
upon  us  to  ride  us  down.  The  horses  broke  into  a  frantic  gallop, 
and  Brinkhampton  rising  to  it,  turned  his  head  and  looked  back 
with  straining  eyes,  first  over  one  shoulder  and  then  over  the 
other;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  geen  even  when  the  sound 
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was  just  upon  us,  deafeuing  ns.  It  came  with  a  rnali,  touching 
us  as  it  were,  and  that  instant  it  was  oyer.  The  horaee  stared 
right  and  left^  at  the  same  time  slackening  their  pace,  and  we 
realised  a  strange  blank  as  of  an  empty  space  in  that  region  of 
consciousness  upon  which  the  thundering  hoofs  had  sounded. 

Brinkhampton  was  the  first  to  speak,  after  gazing  up  at  the 
tall  clifis  critically :  '^  I  suppose  it  is  an  echo/'  he  said,  looloBg 
hard  at  us  each  in  turn  as  if  he  expected  us  to  deny  it.  ^'  And  the 
legend  was  probably  invented  to  account  for  the  echo,"  he 
added. 

"  But  the  echo  does  not  aooount  for  the  death  of  the  sons  of  mj 
house,''  Eugenia  objected  drily. 

From  this  point  on,  howeyer,  there  was  no  time  for  talk. 

"  If  we're  to  get  round  Towindaed  'ead  we  mun  ride,  missie," 
old  Baldwin  decided. 

''  And  if  we  don't  get  round  ?  "  Brinkhampton  asked. 

"  We  must  climb  the  cliff  or  take  our  chance  with  the  horses," 
Eugenia  answered  quietly.  '' Baldwin,  we  lead,"  she  said,  and 
the  old  man  rode  on  with  her  on  the  off-side,  beaming.  Eugenia 
on  the  alert,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  her  excite- 
ment well-contained  beneath  a  steady  calm  exterior,  was  lorely  to 
behold  in  her  youth  and  strength  as  she  passed  on  in  front,  and  set 
the  pace.  It  was  racing][speed  now,  going  against  the  tide  foU- 
tilt.  We  could  measure  the  rate  at  which  we  were  going  by  the 
lumbering  look  of  the  sea-birds'  flight  aboye  us — 

**  'Tis  a  glorious  race,  a  race  against  time, 
A  thousand  to  one  we  win  it ! " 

The  keen  salt  air  through  which  we  were  rushing,  meeting  ns 
full^in  the  face,  had  freshened  us  at  first,  but  now  all  at  once  I 
became  aware  of  a  change  in  it,  and  quite  suddenly,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  the  sea-yoice  sounded  muffled.  The  change  in  the  air  was 
from  dry  to  damp.  The  gauze  yeil  on  my  hat  was  dripping.  I 
looked  up  to  see  how  far  we  were  from  the  headland.  The 
headland  had  disappeared — ^no,  though,  that  must  be  it  up  in  the 
air  yonder,  up  aboye  us  in  the  clouds — ^no,  again.  I  could  see 
now.  I  understood.  As  the  tide  flowed  in,  moisture  rose  to  the 
surface  of  the  sand,  making  the  whole  wide  expanse  into  a 
mirror,  and  it  had  seemed  at  the  first  glance  as  if  the  sky  had 
come  down  to  look  at* its  own  reflection  in  this;  but  what  had 
deceiyed  me  was  a  light  white  curtain  of  mist,  drawn  up  by  the 
heat  till  it  was  caught  in  a  cold  current  of  air  which  condensed  it 
into  a  fog  that  was  rapidly  gathering  density  and  would  presently 
enyelop  us.    I  was  behind  Eugenia,  but  could  see  by  her  attitude 
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that  she  also  was  peering  into  the  distance  intently,  and  as  she 
did  so  she  raised  her  heavy  whip  and  held  it  suspended  oyer  her 
horse's  flank. 

Baldwin  was  standing  up  in  his  stirrups  and  keeping  his  sharp 
old  eyes  about  him.  "  Stick  to  the  sea,  missie,"  he  commanded 
in  his  hoarse  voice, ''  stick  to  the  sea  for  your  life." 

We  met  the  mist  and  plunged  into  it.  There  was  no  fancy 
work  about  the  horses'  paces  now.  They  had  buckled-to  in  sober 
earnest^  with  ears  laid  back  and  heads  stretched  out,  and  anxious 
eyes  that  no  longer  glanced  askance  at  the  treacherous  water,  but 
strained  on  into  the  mist  as  intelligently  as  our  own.  It  was  the 
snake-sea  to-day,  swift  but  deceptive.  The  fog  had  gained  on  the 
headland  by  this  time ;  the  nearer  we  approached  the  less  we  saw 
of  it. 

"For  your  life,  missie,  for  your  life,"  old  Baldwin  kept 
muttering  mechanically,  and  the  hoarse  growl  mingled  with  the 
mighty  murmur  of  ocean  appropriately :  "  For  your  life,  missie, 
for  your  life." 

We  were  well  mounted,  but  it  had  been  a  long  spin  and  some  of 
it  was  heavy  going,  and  now  the  horses  began  to  flag  perceptibly. 
Eugenia  swung  her  whip  over  her  head  and  brought  it  down 
swish  relentlessly.  The  horse  responded  with  a  bound,  and  the 
others,  animated  by  the  efibrt,  followed  his  example. 

"Surely  that  is  the  head?"  Eugenia  cried.  We  looked  up 
simultaneously.    Something  certainly  loomed  black  above  us. 

"  Stick  to  the  sea,  missie,  stick  to  the  sea-side  for  your  life," 
old  Baldwin  roared.  There  were  ridges  of  rcrck  all  about  here 
under  the  clifis  that  would  have  cost  us  many  precious  minutes 
had  we  come  upon  them. 

Eugenia  went  boldly  on,  but  we  were  late.  Splash — helter- 
skelter — the  horses  were  scattering  the  shallow  water  now  and 
inclined  to  baulk;  but  down  came  that  relentless  whip  again 
and  again,  we  following  the  example,  and  once  more  the 
mettlesome  brutes  responded  gallantly.  And  now  there  was  less 
helter-skelter  and  less  splash.  The  leaders  were  up  to  their 
knees.  Were  we  silent  ?  Were  we  shouting  ?  That  last  wave 
washed  up  to  our  girths.  That  last  wave  was  a  seventh  wave. 
Count  six  more  slowly.  Supposing  they  are  taken  off  their  feet 
by  the  next,  could  they  swim  with  us?  Brinkhampton's  horse 
staggered  on  the  slippery  bottom  which  was  stony  here,  mine 
slipped  too— ugh  1  what  a  sickening  sensation !  Now  he  went 
down,  and  the  water  came  up  cold  about  me.  Ugh,  again — 
splutter !  what  a  ducking. 

Silence  had  settled  upon  us — the  panting  silence  of  suspense. 
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It  WkB  touch  and  go  whether  the  horses  would  be  washed  away  or 
not.  All  at  once,  howeyer,  I  noticed  a  change  in  the  tenseness  of 
Eugenia's  attitude.  Surely  she  is  bearing  away  to  the  right— she 
is  out  of  the  water — ^we  are  following — ^we  are  splashing  through 
shallows  again — are  ceasing  to  splash.  The  horses  find  firm 
footing  and  start  away  of  their  own  accord  for  a  final  sport  of 
reliel  We  are  out  of  the  fog,  and  there  is  the  coach  waiting  for 
us.  Eugenia  pulled  up^  threw  her  reins  on  her  horse's  neck, 
dismounted,  and  stood,  smiling  and  satisfied,  but  wet  through. 

**  We  shall  catch  our  death  of  cold  if  we  have  far  to  go  in  these 
clothes/'  Brinkhampton  exclaimed,  impatient  of  this  discomfort 

^*  Pooh  I  salt  water  will  do  you  no  harm,"  Eugenia  rejoined. 

^'That  was  a  near  un,  missie,"  old  Baldwin  ^obsenred.  ^'Ah 
thowt  it  were  all  oop  wi'  us  twicest." 

'^It  was  one  of  our  best,  I  think,"  Eugenia  answered,  ^^and  I 
was  agreeably  surprised,  for  I  was  a&aid  it  was  going  to  be  tame." 
She  was  all  animation,  and  when  we  had  taken  our  seats  on  the 
coach  in  the  same  order  as  before,  she  addressed  Brinkhampton  m 
the  bantering  tone  they  used  to  each  other  as  a  rule :  '^  Now  tell 
me/'  she  said,  *^  after  this,  do  you  still  pretend  to  offer  me  in 
exchange  the  yitiated  air  of  your  great  wicked  city,  and  the 
modest  pleasure  of  a  ride  in  the  Bow,  or  of  being  driyen  on  a 
coach  by  way  of  squalid  Hammersmith  and  pretentious  Ghiswick 
to  eat  without  appetite  at  a  tawdry  hotel  in  Bichmond  ?  " 


Ym. 

The  next  morning,  early,  I  was  writing  in  my  room  upstairs 
with  the  windows  wide  open,  when  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  an 
altercation  between  Eugenia  and  Brinkhampton  on  the  lawn 
below. 

They  went  off  together,  however,  with  every  evidence  of  cordial 
agreement  between  them;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  sat  on  the 
window-sill  long  after  they  had  crossed  the  lawn  and  disappeared 
among  the  trees,  once  more  weighing  the  probabilities,  and 
wondering  if  she  would  accept  him. 

When  they  returned  together  to  lunch,  I  could  see  that  some- 
thing had  happened,  but  as  they  were  both  fiushed  and  both 
looked  discomfited,  I  fancied  there  had  only  been  a  rather  more 
serious  dispute  than  usual. 

Directly  lunch  was  over,  however,  Brinkhampton  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  order  his  man  to  pack. 

<<  Are  you  off  then  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  Tes,  I'm  off,"  he  answered  doggedly. 

"  Now  why  should  you  go  ?  "  Eugenia  exclaimed. 

'*  I  can  only  stay  here  on  one  condition/'  he  said  with  severity. 

'^  Well,  that  is  the  only  condition  on  which  I  can't  ask  you  to 
stay,"  she  answered  instantly.  **  But  I  do  think  you  are  stupid 
to  give  up  your  shooting  on  that  account." 

**  You  don't  appreciate  my  feelings,"  he  said  with  a  hurt  air. 

'^  I  hope  I  do,"  she  answered.  She  rose  from  the  table  as  she 
spoke,  brushed  a  crumb  from  the  front  of  her  dress,  and  quietly 
left  the  room. 

Then  Brinkhampton  looked  hard  and  inquiringly  at  me.  ^^I 
can't  think  you  have  prejudiced  her  against  me,"  he  said. 

^'  I  should  hope  not,"  was  my  dry  response. 

**  But  haye  you  said  anything  about  me  to  her  ?  " 

''As  much  as  I  have  said  about  her  to  you." 

*^  Next  to  nothing,  that  is — ^then  how  does  she  know  ?  " 

**  If  she  does  know  anything  about  you,  she  must  haye  arrived 
at  it  by  some  process  of  induction,"  I  answered,  not  able  to  ima^e 
what  she  could  know. 

''  Well,  I  think  you  might  have  warned  me,"  he  exclaimed,  and 
then  began  to  pace  the  room  with  agitated  steps. 

'' I  am  afraid  I  have  been  to  blame,"  I  retorted  ironically.  ''It 
would  doubtless  have  pleased  you  better  if  I  had  told  you  all  I 
know  about  her  opinions  and  character,  while  carefully  concealing 
from  her  all  that  I  know  about  yours." 

"  A  girl  has  no  business  to  have  opinions  of  any  kind ;  she  should 
adopt  her  husband's  when  she  marries,"  Brinkhampton  ejaculated. 
"  Nothing  but  mischief  comes  of  women  thinking  for  themselves. 
She  would  have  accepted  me  but  for  her  opinions."  He  reflected 
a  little  upon  this,  frowning  portentously,  and  then  broke  out 
again :  "  I've  been  regularly  taken  in !  I  gave  her  the  credit  of 
being  a  nice  little  English  country  girl,  quite  uninformed,  and 
here  I  find  her  old  in  ideas  already ;  and,  worst  of  all,  advanced. 
She  didn't  tell  me  coarsely  in  so  many  words  to  my  face  that  I'm 
not  good  enough  for  her,  but,  by  Jove !  that  is  what  she  meant. 
She  says  she  always  thinks  of  me  as  a  sort  of  man  out  of  a  novel 
by  Ouida.  What  on  earth  have  you  all  been  doing  to  let  her  read 
such  books  ?  " 

''It  was  an  old  uncle  of  hers,  an  ex-guardsman  of  your  own 
corps,  by  the  way,"  I  rejoined,  "  who  first  introduced  her  to  that 
kind  of  literature.  He  used  to  give  Eugenia  Ouida's  books  as 
they  came  out,  with  the  emphatic  comment,  '  She  shows  'em  up ! 
she  shows  'em  up  I '  and  Eugenia,  after  careful  study  of  them,  has 
drawn  her  own  conclusions." 
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"^  He  pondeied  npon  this  also  for  a  little,  and  then  regained,  ''By 
Jove !  I  was  astounded !  What  do  yon  think  she  said  to  me, 
right  out  plump  ?  'I  have  no  taste  for  nursing/  she  said,  'and 
you  are  so  delioate.'  '  Delicate  1'  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 
'Well,  you  require  to  begin  your  day  on  wine,  you  know,'  she 
said.  '  I  don't  require  it,  I  take  it  beoEuise  I  like  it/  I  said.  '  Oh, 
then  you  are  self-indulgent,'  she  rejoined,  as  quick  as  thought^ 
'and  if  you  are  so  much  so  now,  the  weakness  will  grow  upon  you 
to  a  quite  dangerous  extent  by-and-by,  and  gout  and  bad  temper 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day.'  She  said  it  lightly,  but,  by  Joyo! 
she  meant  it." 

"  Then  she  has  rejected  you  ?  " 

"  Emphatically !  Yet  she  doesn't  see  why  I  shouldn't  stay  and 
finish  the  shooting ! " 

"  And  why  not  if  it  amuses  her  to  have  you  here  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  in  tragic  disgust.  "  Would  you  haye  me  stay 
here  simply  for  her  amusement  ?  "  he  thundered. 

"Certainly,"  I  said.  "It  is  merely  a  turning  of  the  tables. 
You  came  here  simply  for  your  own  benefit,  and  in  return  the 
least  you  can  do  is  to  stay  if  it  pleases  her  to  ask  you." 

"You  haye  a  nice  consideration,  both  of  you,  iixt  my  feelings!" 
he  exclaimed. 

"Your  what,  Brinkhampton  ?  "  I  asked,  laughing. 

He  stood  before  me  a  moment,  trying  to  annihilate  me  with  a 
look,  and  then  stalked  straight  out  of  the  room. 

IX. 

"So  you  haye  rejected  him ? "  I  said  when  next  I  saw  Eugenia. 

She  was  taken  aback  at  first. 

"  So  he  has  told  you,"  she  ejaculated.  "  Well,  I  wonder  if  he 
thought  I  should  be  mean  enough  to  betray  him !  I  asked  him 
to  stay  on  simply  because  I  didn't  want  you  to  suspect  that  I  had 
had  to  humiliate  him  by  refusing  him.  It  is  hateful  to  hart 
people's  feelings.  Besides,  as  a  guest,  I  like  him.  And,  further, 
it  is  good  for  that  kind  of  man  to  be  with  ladies." 

"  Then  you  are  by  way  of  eleyating  his  tastes  if  possible?" 

"  Oh,  by  all  means.  My  principle  is  to  do  anything  honourable 
for  that  kind  of  man  but  marry  him." 

I  was  silent,  and  she  reflected  for  a  little,  then  broke  out 
again :  "  He  said  I  did  not  appreciate  his  feelings,  but  indeed  I 
think  I  do — debts,  difficulties,  debilitated  neryes,  and  eyerything 
else  that  went  to  make  up  his  motiye  for  marrying  me.  Why, 
when  I  engage  a  seryant,  he  has  to  haye  a  character." 
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''  Neyertheless,  I  think  lie  cares  for  you  in  his  own  way.  He 
told  me  he  had  found  his  ideal  in  you." 

"Very  likely,"  she  answered.  "But  before  one  can  feel 
flattered  by  such  an  assertion,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  his 
ideal  is — a  nice  quiet  little  thing,  I  fancy,  with  lots  of  moneys 
and  no  inconyenient  intellectual  capacity." 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  she  had  gauged  him  so  exactly.        , 

"  But  he  is  not  my  ideal  at  all,"  she  pursued.  "  I  want  Sir 
Galahad,  and  Society  provides  me  with  Gawain,  or  Lancelot  at 
the  best,  when  all  my  longing  is  for  '  the  blameless  king.' " 

"  I  wonder  where  you  will  find  your  ideal ! " 

"  In  Saxon  Wake,"  she  answered  instantly.  "  Bit  by  bit  his 
family  have  been  developing  every  quality  in  which  my  own  was 
deficient.  Foi:  hundreds  of  years  the  two  have  been  living  here 
side  by  side,  ours  slowly  deteriorating,  losing  by  degrees  much  of 
what  they  possessed,  his,  by  their  virtues,  as  gradudly  acquiring 
what  we  lost.  Compare  Saxon's  father  with  Uncle  Paul,  for 
instance !  and  Saxon's  career  with  Lord  Brinkhampton's !  not  to 
mention  their  respective  abilities.    Give  me  him  for  a  husband  1 " 

"  Whom  ?  "  said  Saxon  himself,  coming  round  the  comer. 

"  Tou,"  she  blurted  out,  turning  crimson.  "  Why  don't  you 
care  for  me,  Saxon  ?  "  she  went  on  desperately — on  the  in-for-a 
penny-in-for-a-pound  principle,  I  suppose.  "  Why  won't  you  ask 
me  to  marry  you?  But  I  know.  You  will  leave  me  lonely  and 
miserable  for  all  my  life  just  because  I  am  richer  than  you  are." 
She  wrung  her  hands  as  she  spoke,  and  the  young  man,  who  had 
stopped  short,  flushed  and  turned  pale,  looking  from  her  to  me  in 
confusion. 

"  I  hope  he  has  more  sense,"  I  cried,  flinging  the  words  at  him 
as  I  fled. 


X. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house,  there  was  a  carriage  at  the  door, 
and  I  found  Brinkhampton  ready  to  depart. 

"I  suppose  there  is  really  no  chance  for  me  ?  "  he  said,  in  the 
dubious  tone  of  one  who  is  still  venturing  to  hope. 

"No,  none,"  I  answered.  "Eugenia  has  just  proposed  to 
Saxon  Wake,  and  I  left  her  trying  to  persuade  him  to  accept  her. 
It  seems  that  he  has  some  scruples  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
wealth  and  position." 

"Good  Lordl"  Brinkhampton  ejaculated,  quite  forgetting 
himself.  *^  If  this  is  your  modern  maiden,  then  give  me  a  good 
old-fashioned  womanly  woman,  who  knows  nothing  and  cares  less 
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80  long  afl  you  put  her  in  a  good  position  and  let  her  have  lots  of 
money.    But " — he  looked  hard  at  me — ^  you  are  joking^  surely." 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  I  said. 

"  And  you  approye.    I  can  see  you  do.'* 

"Yes,  I  do,"  I  answered,  "  under  the  circumstances." 

The  roar  of  the  rolling  spheres,  astronomers  say,  is  so  tre- 
mendous as  to  be  beyond  the  hearing  of  our  mortal  ears ;  and  so 
the  sudden  upward  impulse  of  the  human  race  in  this  our  day,  as 
shown  in  the  attitude  of  women,  is  beyond  the  earthbound  com- 
prehension of  most  men.  Brinkhampton  could  conceiye  of  nothing 
more  eligible  for  a  husband  than  a  man  of  good  manners  with  a 
fine  position*  He  stood  for  some  seconds  looking  down  at  his 
boots  after  I  had  spoken,  as  if  considering,  but  nothing  came  of  it 
except  another  withering  glance,  the  last  token  with  which  he 
faYoured  me — poor  fellow,  as  Eugenia  said. 

We  were  standing  beside  a  table  in  the  hall  on  which  his  coyert 
coat  lay,  and  now  he  picked  it  up,  put  on  his  hat,  took  one  last 
look  round  as  if  bidding  farewell  to  the  comfortable  possessions 
he  had  been  so  confident  of  making  his  own,  then  walked  straight 
out,  got  into  the  carriage  without  another  word,  and  was  driyen 
away. 

Ajid  now  I  hear  he  says  the  most  unpleasant  things  about 
myself  and  Mrs.  Saxon  Wake,  but  happily  Eugenia's  maternal 
duties  are  too  all-engrossing  to  allow  her  to  trouble  herself  about 
idle  gossip  from  that  section  of  society  which,  as  her  Uncle  Paul 
maintains, ''  Ouida  shows  up." 

Knowing  the  curious  fatality  which  had  befallen  the  sons  of 
her  family  oyer  since  that  legendary  curse  was  pronounced  upon 
them,  I  had  a  horrid  qualm  one  day  as  I  sat  watching  her  playing 
with  her  baby-boy. 

''  He  looks  strong  enough,"  slipped  from  me  inadyertently. 

Eugenia  smiled. 

"You  are  thinking  about  the  curse,"  she  said.  "I  haye 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it  myself  since  this  young  gentleman 
arriyed,  and  I  belieye  I  see  the  mistake  we  women  haye  all  made 
in  the  choice  of  our  husbands.  It  is  a  uniyersal  mistake.  We 
admired  mere  animal  courage  in  a  man,  which  is  only  one  form  of 
courage,  instead  of  requiring  moral  courage,  which  includes  eyery 
other  kind — ^until  I  came.  But  I  chose  my  husband  for  his  moral 
qualities." 

"Then  perhaps  you  haye " 

"  I  am  sure  I  haye,"  she  concluded.  "  I  haye  remoyed  the  curse 
unawares." 
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Theophilb  Gautieb  became  a  journalist  because  he  could  not 
afford  to  remain  a  poet.  It  was  a  long  struggle,  but  it  ended  in 
his  being  unable  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  nowhere  was 
poetry  considered  otherwise  than  an  agreeable  pastime  worthy 
of  no  serious  acknowledgment,  and  assuredly  no  pecuniary 
recompense. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  in  France  of  the  encouragement  giyen  to 
literature  and  the  arts,  but  the  service  rendered  to  authors  and 
painters  has  justly  been  called,  by  one  of  them,  a  groundless 
boast. 

The  poor,  the  sick,  the  unhappy,  stretch  out  their  hands  in 
vain,  and  those  who  are  in  full  vigour  are  not  asked  what  work 
best  suits  the  quality  of  their  talent — what  it  gives  them  pleasure 
to  do — but  are  condemned  as  surely  as  possible  to  some  un- 
congenial task  which  enervates  and  exhausts,  whilst  barely 
yielding  means  of  subsistence. 

Through  all  the  political  changes  of  the  day  no  dynasty  could 
find  a  place  for  the  author  borne  down  to  inferior  work  by  sheer 
necessity,  and  prevented  from  spreading  his  wings  for  the  want 
of  daily  bread.  Le  pauvre  Theo,  as  he  often  called  himself,  had 
personal  friends  amongst  the  legislators  in  the  Second  Empire 
and  the  Second  Republic ;  but  however  greatly  governments  may 
differ  in  other  respects,  they  are  generally  of  one  mind  with  regard 
to  literary  impecuniosity. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  Bomanticists — the  time  of  the  06nacle— 
that  celebrated  social  reunion  which  was  formed  of  all  the  choicest 
Bpirits  of  the  time :  men  whose  names  became  famous  in  every 
rank  of  contemporary  art,  whose  aim  was  perfect  literary  freedom, 
comprehending  no  limits,  no  prohibitions,  no  proprieties ;  whose 
creed  was  summed  up  by  Victor  Hugo  in  the  words,**  Whatever  is 
really  true  and  beautiful  is  everywhere  true  and  beautiful " ;  and 
who,  moreover,  were  bound  together  in  such  close  intimacy  and 
warm  affection  as  would  seem  of  itself  in  our  own  less  impression- 
able day  to  deserve  the  epithet  of  romanticism. 
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Fine  wits,  fine  poets,  fine  painters,  who  in  the  first  flush  of 
youth  had  known  feelings  and  produced  works  never  afterwards 
equalled,  could  not  forget  in  all  their  after-life  those  days  of  pure 
enthusiasm  where  self-interest  had  no  place,  and  it  was  seriously 
believed  that  one  could  live  on  art. 

A  member  of  the  C^nacle  was  everywhere  conspicuous  by  locb 
descending  to  the  waist,  long  flowing  beard,  fantastic  moustaches, 
scarlet  doublet,  and  Spanish  cloak.  Ghiutier,  whose  pallid  face 
and  passionate  dark  eyes  announced  thefonda  meridional  he  was 
always  proud  to  acknowledge,  was  said'^to  look  like  one  of  the 
Abencerages  gone  astray  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  and  scarcely 
less  singular  in  appearance  were  others  of  the  brotiierhood — the 
sculptor  David,  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  | melancholy  historian 
Babbe,  and  the  chief  figure  of  the  group,  imposing,  colossal, 
"  notre  grand  Victor." 

Gautier  never  spoke  of  the  O&iacle  without  emotion,  and  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  old  companions  he  wrote :  '^  Twenty-seven  years 
already  separate  me  from  that  time,  and  the  memory  of  it  is  as 
fresh  as  the  memory  of  yesterday ;  the  impression  of  enchantment 
is  never  effaced — ^from  the  banishment  where  one  treads  on  aU 
the  thorns  and  stones  of  the  road  one  turns  a  sad  gaze  back  to 
the  lost  Paradise !  So  much  happiness  could  not  last ;  to  be 
young,  intelligent,  to  love  one  another,  to  comprehend  and  discuss 
every  description  of  art — what  better  life  could  be  conceived? 
And  those  who  have  lived  it  retain  a  picture  that  can  never  fade.'' 

Of  a  surety  such  happiness  could  not  last.  Each  had  to  follow 
the  separate  path  indicated  by  choice  or  necessity,  but  in  spite  of 
the  inevitable  separation,  the  little  band  of  originals  remained 
faithful  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives^with  a  warmth  of  attach- 
ment no  amount  of  time  could  abate. 

When  Victor  Hugo,  after  many  years  of  exile,  returned  to 
France,  Gautier  was  asked  if  he  had  seen  him. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  did  you  find  him  ?  "  was  the^next  question,  and  Gautier 
said — 

'' Delicieux  ! '' 

Even  the  widest  difference  of  opinion,  even  conflicting  interests 
could  not  disturb  their  friendship;  witness  the  literary  battle 
between  author  and  publisher  when  Maximo  Pu  Camp  insisted  on 
the  suppression  of  some  realistic  passages  in  '  Madame  Bovary,' 
and  Flaubert  refused  to  part  with  them  in' a  sort  of  fury. 

"  But  we  were  bound  together,"  said  Maximo,  "  and  nothiflg 
could  separate  us." 

In  the  yearl836,  Gautier,  already  well  known  in  the  literary 
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world,  was  offered  the  post  of  art  critic  to  the  Press,  edited  by 
Emile  de  Girardin.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  irksome  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  poet,  whose  true  vocation  was  to  speak  the 
langtie  immortelle  strange  to  common  mortals.  Nevertheless, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  he  displayed  qualities  of  a  very  high  order, 
well  knowing  that  his  articles  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
weekly  "  copy."  He  used  to  say,  "  The  journal  disappears  and  is 
forgotten,  the  book  only  is  important " ;  but  a  regular  and  assured 
income  had  become  a  necessity  to  him,  not  only  for  his  own 
support,  but  for  many  who  were  dependent  upon  him,  or  who  at 
all  events  claimed  a  right  to  his  earnings.  Had  he  been  able  to 
choose  his  own  subjects,  papers  of  considerable  v^lue  and  interest 
might  have  been  added  to  his  already  published  essays,  for  he  was 
himself  a  capable  artist ;  but  as  the  exhibition  of  pictures  took 
place  only  once  a  year,  the  theatrical  notices,  which  had  hitherto 
passed  through  many  hands  without  satisfying  the  editor,  were 
imposed  upon  him,  and  it  became  his  laborious  and  difi&cult  task 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  pieces  which,  for  the  most  part,  possessed 
no  merits  at  all. 

Placing  himself  in  the  position  of  the  unlucky  playwright,  to 
speak  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  was  to  him  a  painful, 
almost  impossible  duty.  Wherever  he  could  praise  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent matter — "  11  est  si  doux  de  loiier"  he  would  say  with  charac- 
teristic gentleness ;  but  in  all  the  articles  worked  out  with  so 
much  laborious  distaste  there  was  never  a  word  betraying  the 
least  ill-will  or  irritation.  He  executed  his  tasks  with  all  the 
coolness  of  a  good  workman,  but  what  he  had  to  endure  is  only  to 
be  imagined  by  those  whose  position  is  the  same.  He  was 
besieged  by  authors,  actors,  and  managers ;  the  favour  of  his  good 
word  was  solicited  on  every  side.  He  was  exhorted  to  visit 
studios,  to  decipher  manuscripts,  to  bolster  up  imaginary  talent, 
and  a  refusal,  however  courteously  worded,  was  met  by  a  dozen 
voices  calling  on  men  and  gods  to  witness  his  cruelty  and 
injustice. 

It  might  be  thought  that  employment  so  onerous  would  be  well 
paid,  and  the  advantage  to  the  paper  of  a  distinguished  name 
duly  acknowledged,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  could  be 
more  modest  than  the  salary  and  more  ungracious  than  the 
editor. 

On  one  occasion  some  sympathetic  words  escaped  his  pen  on 
having  to  write  the  obituary  notice  of  a  poet  iwho,  like  Gautier 
himself,  had  become  a  journalist,  and  this  gave  offence  to  Emile  de 
(xirardin,  who  openly  discredited  the  article,  and  spoke  of  it  in 
terms  of  unreasonable  annoyance,  remarking  that  the  writer  in 
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passing  orer  the  fact  that  there  were  many  steps  in  the  ladder  of 
prefermenti  had  evinced  a  blameworthy  jealousy  of  those  more 
fortunate  or  more  talented  than  himself 

His  own  partisans  were  justly  irritated  at  this,  and  exclaimed : 
''  If  there  erer  was  a  man  free  from  enry  and  jealousy,  it  is  the 
good  and  kindly  Th6o."  He  himself  said  sadly, "  There  is  but  one 
reply  to  this — to  resign ;  but  that  I  cannot  afford  to  do.  I  must 
submit  to  insult,  which  prores  how  right  I  was  in  saying  that  a 
poet  may  be  reduced  to  hateful  work  for  want  of  daily  bread. 
Alas !  I  cannot  throw  my  paper  at  the  editor's  head,  for  it  is  my 
only  means  of  support  and  that  of  others." 

Some  time  after  this,  M axime  Du  Gamp,  finding  himself  alone 
with  Emile  de  Girardin,  asked  him  the  motive  of  his  harsh  and 
injurious  comments,  and  he  replied,  '^  Gautier  is  an  idiot  I  I  put 
a  fortune  into  his  hands !  His  articles  should  have  brought  him 
in  thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs  a  year.  Managers  of  theatres 
alone  would  have  given  him  all  that  for  a  word  of  praise.  Why, 
since  he  left  the  Press  he  got  on  the  staff  of  the  Moniieur --the 
Gt)vemment  organ ! — and  yet  he  makes  nothing  out  of  that  I  I 
repeat  he  is  an  idiot,  and  doesn't  understand  journalism ! " 

The  secret  of  the  anxieties  and  difficulties  which  weighed  down 
le  pauvre  ThSo  to  the  very  end  of  his  days  may  be  gathered  from 
a  letter  found  amongst  his  scattered  writings,  which  have  been 
collected  with  the  greatest  patience  and  energy  by  the  Yicomte 
Spoelberch  de  LovenjouL  It  was  written  in  1858  to  one  of  his 
sisters : — 

"  My  constant  regret  is  to  be  so  poor  and  to  give  you  so  little.  I  feel  I 
have  to  answer  for  you  to  those  who  are  gone,  and  as  you  weU  know  I 
shall  perform  that  duty  to  my  latest  breath.  Do  not  add  to  all  my 
miseries  by  such  sentences  as  yon  have  just  written.  I  am  very  sad,  and 
have  been  occupied  with  the  '  copy '  on  which  depend  so  many  mouths,  both 
small  and  great;  but  my  mind  is  like  a  broken-down  horse.  I  remember 
the  same  feeling  whilst  I  was  writing  on  the  Sunday  that  our  mother  died 
^4&d  that '  copy '  was  used  to  bury  her.'' 

De  GKrardin  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  Gautier  did  not 
understand  journalism :  he  only  did  not  understand  its  baser  side, 
but  he  brought  to  it  many  invaluable  aidtC  He  possessed  the 
most  extraordinary  memory,  and  employed  it  to  utilise  his  great 
aind  very  promiscuous  reading.  He  seized  on  everything  that 
eame  to  hand,  and  whatever  he  read — history,  poetry,  stories  of 
travel  and  adventure — ^remained  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  mind ;  he 
was  very  methodical,  and  by  a  sort  of  intuitive  classification  could 
turn  to  what  he  knew  on  any  subject  he  required.  He  was  a 
perfect  dictionary  to  his  friends,  who,  when  in  doubt  as  to  a  fact, 
a  date,  or^a  quotation,  used  to  say,  "  II  n*y  a  que  feuiUeter  Thio." 
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It  was  true  thai  his  want  of  interest  in  works  which  he  could 
neither  praise  nor  blame  conld  hardly  be  disguised ;  the  indiffer- 
ence he  conld  not  help  feeling  with  regard  to  the  ephemeral  works 
of  which  he  had  to  speak  was  set  down  to  hnrry  and  carelessness. 
The  very  authors  his  good  nature  spared  were  the  first  to  hint 
at  want  of  power;  it  was  said  that  his  views  were  common- 
place and  his  writing  tame ;  but  when  it  came  to  his  personal 
conyictions — to  his  judgment  as  an  artist — Gautier  was  immoyable. 
He  would  make  no  concession  to  the  fashion  of  a  day,  and  although 
he  adopted  without  reserve  the  romantic  theories  of  the  C^nacle, 
it  was  remarked  that  he  used  them  in  the  service  of  his  own 
originality,  and  that,  in  practice,  he  only  took  from  them  just  so 
much  as  it  suited  him  to  take,  accepting  no  control — not  even  that 
of  Yictor  Hugo. 

The  first  stories  he  wrote  during  the  most  violent  outburst  of 
romanticism  are  obviously  satirical,  and  the  eccentricities  he  did 
not  refuse  to  share  were  treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  raillery. 
Speaking  of  one  of  the  romantic  band,  he  said,  "  Our  friend  is  deep 
in  the  arcana  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  speak  to  him  of  Napoleon 
and  he  would  be  rather  puzzled." 

His  love  for  the  extravagant  in  dress  was  a  curious  point  in  a 
character  so  retiring ;  he  often  mixed  allusions  to  it  with  more 
important  subjects,  and  was  heard  to  say,  for  example :  "  It  was  in 
our  youthful  days  when  the  romantic  school  wa^  burning  with 
its  brightest  flame,  and  I  wore  my  crimson  satin  doublet." 

Maxime  Da  Camp  gives  some  laughable  anecdotes  of  this 
peculiarity.  One  morning  Gautier  rushed  into  his  room  exclaiming, 
"  See  what  these  free  institutions  come  to !  I  am  ordered  to 
mount  guard,  or  else  be  sent  to  prison  for  four  and  twenty 
hours!" 

"But  why  should  you  not  mount  guard?"  said  Maxime  with 
nme  surprise. 

"  What  ?  Dress  myself  up  in  a  ridiculous  costume  ?  Am  I  not 
sufficiently  humiliated  by  having  to  wear  a  frock  coat  like  a 
policeman  without  having  to  add  epaulettes  on  my  shoulders,  and 
a  shako  with  a  tuft  ?  I  will  never  serve  in  any  army  where  no 
respect  is  shown^to  the  human  form !  " 

Another  time  having  had  to  submit  to  incarceration,  of  which  he 
had  a  perfectly  childish  horror,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  his 
duty  as  Garde  National,  and  appeared  to  take  his  place  in  a  com- 
pany, attired  in  light  pantaloons,  yellow  spotted  vest,  frock  coat 
with  gold  buttons,  rose-coloured,  tie,  his  long  hair  floating  under 
a  policeman's  helmet,  and  an  ancient  musket  in  his  hand,  which 
he  had  borrowed  from  an  artist's  studio.    His  comrades  greeted 
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tliis  strange  appearance  with  conynlsions  of  laughter,  but  he  was 
recommended  not  to  indulge  in  any  more  such  pleasantries. 

Gautier's  first  noyel — ^he  was  only  twenty-four  when  it  was  pub- 
lished— did  not  add  much  to  his  popularity  or  his  reputatioi, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  ererywhere  criticised,  condemned, 
and  read. 

He  had  attempted  to  idealise  an  extraordinary  being,  half- 
soldier,  half-syren — above  all  yirago.  She  sometimes  appeared  as 
a  yeritable  swashbuckler — sometimes  a  beautiful  woman ;  a  figure, 
it  was  said,  which  could  only  hare  existed  in  the  most  disordered 
imagination ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  real  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin  did  positively  exist  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Quinze,  who 
fought  duels,  made  her  cUbut  at  the  opera,  and  played  no  incon- 
siderable part  in  politics,  whether  as  man  or  woman  was  never 
known. 

Le  Gapitaine  Fracasse  dated  in  the  author's  brain  from  abont 
the  same  time  as  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  but  was  not  continued, 
modified,  and  finished  till  much  later,  when  he  was  asked  to  write 
a  novel  for  the  Betme  National.  It  had  been  spoken  of  to  many 
of  his  friends,  who  all  agreed  that  it  promised  to  be  the  best  of 
his  productions.  Feydeau  in  his  'Souvenirs  intimes'  relates 
that  he  found  him  one  day  seated  before  a  table  covered  with 
scraps  of  paper,  and  with  an  air  of  serious  application  quite 
unusual  with  him. 

^'  Que  de  copie,  ThSo  f ''  was  his  remark,  and  Gtiutier,  gathering 
up  the  scattered  leaves,  replied — 

'*  It  is  Gapitaine  Fracasse.    I  will  read  you  a  chapter." 

It  was  headed,  "  Le  Chateau  de  la  Mtsere.'* 

"If  that  is  your  idea,  it  is  not  very  festive,"  said  Feydeau. 

"  Wait  a  minute  " — and  the  author  began  a  second  chapter  more 
dolorous  still. 

"  Oh,  Theo  1  why  are  you  so  sad  ?  "  asked  Feydeau. 

Gautier  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  said — 

"  Because  I  live." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  gloomy  views  of  life  haunted  a  man  who 
seemed  marked  out  for  crosses  and  disappointment.  One  of  the 
bitterest  of  these  was  his  exclusion  from  the  Academy ;  his  proper 
place  was  among  the  Forty,  yet  less  distinguished  men  were 
preferred  before  him.  He  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  weakness 
to  feel  it  so  acutely,  and  that  as  both  Balzac  and  Dumas  were 
treated  with  the  same  neglect,  he  had  no  right  to  complain. 

"  Mais  (pie  veux  tu  f  "  he  would  say ;  "  on  n'est  pas  parfaU ! " 

His  interest  in  almost  every  subject,  except  those  on  which  the 
chief  part  of  his  time  was  spent;  his  love  of  Nature  more 
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especially^    led  to  his    being  compared  to    the  great  poet  of 
Germany. 

The  obserration  made  him  smile,  and  he  said,  ^*  Alas  !  there  has 
always  been  one  thing  wanting  to  make  me  resemble  Goethe." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  The  Duke  of  Weimar  !  " 

Wheneyer  he  was  able  to  get  away  from  the  work  which 
oppressed  him,  he  used  to  set  as  great  a  distance  as  time  allowed 
between  himself  and  Paris. 

The  nnnsnal  feeling  of  emancipation  put  a  vigour  and  origin- 
ality into  his  books  of  travel  which  will  obtain  for  them  a  longer 
life  than  productions  which  he  regarded  as  more  noteworthy. 

In  1850,  obtaining  a  long  holiday,  he  started  for  Italy  with 
Louis  de  Cormenin — one  of  the  romanticists — the  favourite  friend 
of  all — a  poet  who  had  never  penned  a  line,  or  rather  who  had 
never  published  one,  for  he  used  to  throw  his  verses  into  a  drawer, 
and  when  it  got  full,  would  empty  it  into  the  fire,  saying  he  had 
paid  his  debt  to  the  Muses. 

Both  were  dreamers — idealists — true  lovers  of  art.  They  passed 
two  delightful  months  at  Yenice,  where  Gautier  collected  materials 
for  his  '  Italia '  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  accuracy. 

It  was  only  the  things  he  saw  that  he  reproduced,  avoiding  all 
pedantry,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  his  companion,  who  expected 
him  to  show  signs  of  the  erudition  he  possessed.  No  technical 
word  was  employed,  although  the  architectural  lore  Victor 
Hugo  had  brought  into  fashion  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
romanticist. 

It  was  St.  Amant  who  wrote,  "  The  description  of  small  things 
is  my  especial  prerogative;  upon  these  I  employ  all  my  little 
industry."  But  the  boast  belongs  of  greater  right  to  Gautier, 
whose  ''little  industry"  was  of  no  little  importance  to  French 
literature,  introducing  as  it  did  a  novel  style  of  descriptive 
writing. 

He  banished  all  rhetorical  flights,  never  embellished,  never 
moralised.  The  scenes  he  visited  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  his 
readers  as  they  had  appeared  to  his  own,  and  were  transmitted 
with  extraordinary  precision. 

To  visit  the  imperial  river  after  reading  Victor  Hugo's  *Le 
Bhin '  is  to  prepare  for  disappointment.  So  much  magnificence 
of  pictorial  imagery  must  have  the  efiect  of  dwarfing  the  reality ; 
but  with  Gautier  it  is  not  so.  His  reveries,  however  poetical, 
never  obscured  his  judgment,  or  the  strong  sense  of  equity  which 
was  a  part  of  himself.  He  describes  a  little  palace  at  Venice,  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  where  he  would  have  liked  to  spend  the  rest 
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of  bis  days.  ^' There  is  between  two  tall  bnildings  a  delicious 
palazzino  composed  of  a  window  and  a  balcony ;  but  what  a  window, 
and  what  a  balcony  I  "    The  reader  needs  no  lengthier  description. 

Daring  the  last  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  Guntier  wonld 
seem  to  have  conquered  evil  fortune.  It  was  not,  certainly,  that 
M.  Bouher  found  time  in  the  midst  of  absorbing  interests  to 
occupy  himself  with  literary  men  and  matters,  and  like  Sichelieu 
to  discuss  with  poets  the  value  of  a  word  or  the  propriety  of  a 
rhyme ;  but  those  in  high  authority  began  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  hard  and  conscientious  work  which  had  so  long 
oppressed  him. 

He  was  well  paid  for  his  articles  in  the  Journal  Officiel,  and 
obtained  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  highly-cultured  Princesse 
Mathilde.  It  was  said  that  he  received  a  pension  from  the 
Emperor. 

He  was  given  the  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  but  then 
came  the  Bevolution  of  1870,  plunging  him  back  into  a  sea  of 
troubles. 

The  siege  of  Paris,  during  which  he  suffered  terrible  privations, 
told  upon  a  frame  already  enfeebled  by  forty  years  of  incessant 
brain  work. 

Every  detail  of  the  war  was  hateful  to  him,  he  had  no  sympathy 
for  either  side,  and  declared  that  whatever  political  considerations 
had  determined  France  and  Prussia  to  disturb  the  peace  of  nations, 
he  could  only  consider  the  position  as  false  and  barbarous. 

"  If  we  are  conquered,"  he  said,  ^*  the  darkness  thickens ;  and 
if  we  conquer,  what  do  we  gain?  We  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  are  going  back  to  Gengis  Khan." 

Maxime  Du  Gamp  relates  that  Gautier  one  day  in  conversation 
went  over  the  events  of  his  life. 

It  was  a  miserere. 

He  could  remember  only  two  intervals  of  happiness :  his  journey 
through  Spain,  and  the  two  months  in  Venice  with  Louis  de 
Gormenin. 

He  described  himself  as  a  dreamer  lost  in  the  midst  of  & 
world  which  had  trodden  him  down,  and  the  only  thing  his  friends 
said — the  only  thing  that  all  who  knew  him  said — was,  pauvre 
Thhl 
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Madame  Sophia  Bergstein  to  Lady  Mihier, 

RoTHENTHUBM,  October  18, 188-. 

Well,  my  dear  Caroline,  here  I  am,  you  see,  back  in  this  dear 
little  town.  I  wrote  to  you  from  Munich  how  the  good  people 
here  had  appealed  to  me  to  play  for  them  at  a  couple  of  concerts 
got  up  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  those  disastrous  floods,  and  how  a 
point  of  sentiment  had  made  me  acquiesce  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  So  here  I  am ;  and  in  the  very  same  hotel  where  you 
and  I  stayed  forty — yes,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  whole 
place,  I  find,  is  strangely  unchanged ;  the  river,  the  mountains, 
the  forest — well,  naturally  all  these  remain  the  same ;  but  I  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  find  the  streets,  the  houses,  the  whole  look 
of  the  town,  so  little  altered.  There  are  even  the  same  names  that 
I  remember  over  many  of  the  shops.  Next  year,  they  say,  a 
branch  railway  is  to  unite  Bothenthurm  to  Frankfort;  the 
remainder  of  the  old  walls  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  vacant 
space  planted  as  public  gardens.  After  that,  the^T^  de  Steele  will 
break  in  ;  there  will  be  tramways,  bicycles,  electric  light,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I  am  glad  to  have  come  here  once  more  before  all 
that  happens.  It  is  unaltered  in  another  respect  also,  I  find.  It 
has  the  same  excellent  musical  traditions,  the  same  admirable 
opera  that  kept  us  here  week  after  week,  you  may  remember, 
when  we  had  strayed  into  the  little  town  almost  by  chance  in  the 
first  instance.  I  am  delighted  that  it  should  be  so ;  I  would,  in  any 
case,  have  willingly  given  my  services  to  these  concerts,  but  I  am 
glad  that  it  should  be  under  such  favourable  conditions. 

But,  after  all,  my  dear  Caroline,  it  is  excellent — excellent  of  me 
to  write  to  you  at  all  from  Bothenthurm ;  accept  it  as  one  more 
proof  of  the  friendship  of  which  we  have  given  each  other  various 
proofs,  and  which  has  withstood  more  than  one  strain  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Your  memory  fills  the  place,  no  doubt ;  but  what  a 
memory !    What  tears  I  wept,  what  anguish  I  went  through !    I 
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swear  to  you  that  as  I  walked  about  the  streets  to-day,  it  all  came 
back  to  me  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday.  I  felt  myself  a  girl 
again,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  slim,  romantic,  sentimental,  and  in  love — 
oh,  heavens,  how  madly  in  love  1  And  yet  here  I  sit,  stout,  grey- 
haired,  jolly,  famous,  and  sixty !  Does  no  one  ever  grow  old,  I 
wonder ;  or  is  it  only  artists  who  have,  as  they  say,  the  gift  of 
perpetual  youth  ?  And  no  such  great  boon,  after  all,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it  Only  the  other  day  in  Munich,  a  street 
organ  was  playing  a  common  waltz- tune ;  the  sun  was  shining,  the 
sky  was  blue ;  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  put  on  a  white  frock  and 
danced  round  the  room ;  and  then  I  sat  down,  and  cried  to  think 
that  I  could  never,  never,  never  put  on  a  white  frock  and  dance 
round  a  room  again.  It's  tragic,  my  dear — it's  tragic !  It  has  its 
compensations,  no  doubt ;  it  gives  a  continuity  to  life.  After  all, 
here  I  sit,  the  same  in  a  hundred  ways  as  that  slim  girl  of  forty— 
a  hundred  years  ago :  and  that  other  slim  girl  who  has  just  come 
out  of  the  house  opposite,  with  a  music-book  under  her  arm  (how 
well  I  remember  the  house  and  the  staircase  with  the  bust  d 
Sebastian  Bach  in  an  angle,  and  the  room  on  the  first  floor  with 
the  grand  piano ;  you  never  would  go  into  it,  if  you  remember,  but 
always  sent  your  maid,  who  didn't  understand  a  word  of  German, 
to  act  as  my  chaperon) — well,  that  girl  feels  no  younger  in  some 
respects,  I  would  wager,  than  I  do.  It  is  partly  the  influence  of 
this  place,  no  doubt.  I  declare  again  that  as  I  walked  about  the 
streets  to-day,  the  years  between  all  rolled  themselves  up,  and  I 
felt  as  if  at  any  moment  I  might  meet  my  poor  boy  coming  roimd 
some  corner — my  poor  Hildebrand,  the  most  beautiful  young  man 
in  the  world ! 

Even  you,  my  dear  Caroline,  acknowledged  he  was  that,  badly  as 
you  treated,  or,  rather,  induced  me  to  treat  him.  Oh,  you  were 
right,  perfectly  right,  no  doubt,  in  all  that  you  did  I  An  unprincipled 
adventurer— *that  was  how  you  regarded  poor  Hildebrand;  and  I 
was  a  young  girl  and  an  heiress,  with  a  prospective  fortune  of  some 
two  thousand  a  year.  Well,  you  parted  us,  at  any  rate ;  and,  as 
you  know,  I  have  in  fact  long  since  admitted  that  you  were  righi 
I  admitted  it  the  more  readily,  that  you  on  your  side  have  long 
since  admitted  that  I  was  right,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
famous  two  thousand  a  year  vanishing  into  space,  I  absolutely 
refused  to  follow  your  advice  and  lead  the  life  of  a  penniless  young 
woman  of  fashion ;  insisting  instead  on  studying  in  earnest  and 
using  my  fingers  to  the  excellent  purpose  for  which  Heaven  had 
bestowed  them  on  me.  But  you  were  very  angry  at  the  time,  and 
I  daresay  you  would  have  been  more  angry  still  if  you  had  known 
how  much   poor  Hildebrand  finally  influenced  my  decision.    I 
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don't,  of  course,  mean  in  person ;  as  yon  very  well  know,  my  dear, 
I  never  saw  the  poor  boy  or  heard  of  him  again  after  that  dread- 
fid  night  that  divided  ns.  But  all  he  used  to  say,  and  to  look, 
during  those  blissful,  miserable  music  lessons  was  as  fresh  in  my 
mind  then — as  it  is  now  !  "  Heavens,"  he  used  to  cry,  "  what  a 
touch,  what  a  sentiment,  what  a  technique!  You  come  to  me  to  be 
taught?  ButI  can  teach  younothing — nothing!"  (That  always  made 
me  angry;  he  was  in  love  with  me,  but  he  was  my  music-master,  and 
it  was  his  business  to  teach  me.)  ^^  And  with  all  this  you  propose 
to  remain  a  dilettante,  a  tea-party  perforjner,  a  mere  drawing-room 
amateur.  It  is  a  sin — it  is  a  sin.  A  great  artist  to  care  so  little 
for  her  art ;  and  to  think  of  the  incapable  wretches  who  crowd 
into  the  profession !  It  is  a  sin,  Fraulein,  that  will  fall  on  your 
own  head.  You  will  repent ;  at  the  end  of  your  life  you  will  feel 
how  miserable  and  wasted  a  thing  your  life  has  been,  because  you 
have  trampled  on  your  vocation,  you  have  flung  away  your  God- 
bestowed  gift." 

Certainly,  as  I  have  often  enough  reflected,  but  never  more 
clearly  than  to-night,  when  the  past  is  so  vividly  present  to  me, 
those  words  had  a  great  and  determining  influence  on  my  choice 
of  a  career ;  perhaps  too — and  how  angry  that  would  have  made 
you,  had  you  suspected  it! — a  dim  hope  that,  in  entering  the  world 
of  music,  I  might  meet  him  again.  But  I  never  did ;  I  have  never 
even  heard  of  him.  Evidently  he  has  not  become  famous,  as  he 
once  thought  he  would,  or  I  should  have  heard  of  him ;  and  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  not  a  little  whether  I  ought  not  to  lay 
that  as  another  sin  on  my  conscience.  He  used  often  to  say  that 
I  was  his  most  heavenly  inspiration ;  perhaps  when  I  went  away, 
his  inspiration  went  also !  Seriously,  I  have  often  thought  with 
how  much  reason  he  might  reproach  me  should  we  ever  meet 
again.  ^'  It  has  done  you  no  harm,"  I  can  imagine  him  saying, 
'^you  are  famous  enough;  I  have  watched  your  career,  and  believe 
it  to  be  greatly  owing  to  me.  You  married — everything  about  you 
has  been  in  the  papers — you  were  a  wife  for  five  years ;  and  if  you 
have  been  a  widow  for  live-and-twenty,  you  don't  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  miserable.  You  don't  look  like  it,  at  any  rate." 
And,  upon  my  honour,  if  he  were  to  say  all  that  to  me,  I  couldn't 
find  a  word  in  reply.  My  life  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  and 
a  successful  one;  and  if  I  married  like  a  fool  at  last — I  did,  there's 
no  more  to  be  said  about  it,  and  you  did  nothing  to  prevent  me 
that  time,  my  dear — for  the  greater  part  of  my  life  I  have  been 
free.  As  for  him,  I  don't  even  know  whether  he  is  alive.  No 
doubt  I  might  hear  something  about  him  here,  but  I  have  not  had 
tbe  courage  to  inquire  yet ;  I  am  so  afraid  of  hearing  something 
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bad.  Ohy  you  were  right,  my  dear  Caroline,  nnquesidonably  you 
were  right !  Independently  of  what  you  used  to  c^  our  difference 
of  station — as  if  I  cared  a  straw  about  that — definitely  I  could 
never,  I  suppose,  have  been  happy  with  a  husband  who  gambled, 
even  though  he  was  the  most  beautiful  young  man  in  the  world! 
Heavens,  how  I  adored  him  I  Yes,  in  spite  of  society,  in  spite  of 
you,  I  would  have  married  him  (and  been  miserable  ever  after)  but 
for  that  wretched  evening  when  he  burst  in  upon  us,  tearing  his 
hair,  his  beautiful  yellow  hair,  vowing  that  he  was  unworthy  to 
live,  that  he  was  beneath  my  feet,  and  could  I  lend  him  a  hundred 
thalers.  A  hundred  I  I  would  have  lent  him  fifty  hundred.  Bnt, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  simply  packed  me  up 
and  carried  me  home  to  England  the  next  day. 

How  still  the  night  is !  What  a  difference  between  these  little 
German  towns  and  the  Italian  cities,  where  midnight  seems  the 
signal  to  wake  the  inhabitants — to  music  and  love,  I  wish  I  conld 
say,  as  our  forefathers  of  two  or  three  generations  back  would  haye 
done ;  but  howls  from  the  last  opera-bouffe  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  Here,  everyone  seems  to  be  tucked  into  bed  by  ten  o'clock ; 
and  that,  if  not  romantic,  is  at  least  peaceful  for  people  who  keep 
later  vigils.  There  are  still  lights  though,  in  the  house  opposite, 
just  as  there  used  to  be.  I  remember  how  he  used  to  tell  me  that 
the  hours  between  eleven  and  three  at  night  were  always  the  most 
inspiring,  that  he  was  visited  then  by  floating  visions,  angdic 
harmonies,  which,  when  he  had  once  caught  and  fixed  them,  wonid 
make  his  opera  tho  greatest  marvel  the  world  had  known.  Poor 
Hildebrand !  I  suspect  he  used  sometimes  to  take  a  little  too 
much  Lager  beer  to  assist  his  visions  ;  and  although  that  may  be 
inspiring  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  not  altogether  helpful  when 
one  wishes  to  write  one's  inspirations  down.  At  any  rate,  I  haye 
never  heard  of  his  opera  from  that  day  to  this.  Sad,  after  all, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it;  and  shall  I  confess  the  truth, 
Caroline  ?    It  sometimes  haunts  me  like  a  crime. 

I  have  written  you  a  long  letter ;  and,  after  all,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  shall  send  it ;  frankly,  it  has  been  more  to  relieve  my 
own  mind  than  to  entertain  yours.  All  this  must  seem  to  you 
faded  and  passe,  as  a  washed-out  summer  rag ;  but  to  me,  I  own, 
it  is  poignant.  I  lose  count  of  the  years  as  I  sit  here  writing;  I 
must  look  in  the  glass  to  assure  myself  of  my  identity.  If 
Hildebrand  were  still  living — but  I  have  the  sentiment  that  he 
is  dead — and  I  were  to  meet  him,  I  suppose  I  should  find  him  also 
fat,  rotund,  and  grey-haired.  Ah,  what  a  wretched,  tragical, 
miserable  affair  is  life !  Why  don't  we  all  die  young,  before  we 
believe  we  can  ever  grow  old,  whilst  our  hair  is  still  golden  and 
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oar  eyes  bright !  Yet  after  all,  even  at  sixty,  with  a  good  digestion 
and  excellent  friends,  and  mnsic  at  the  end  of  one's  fingers,  one 
can  still  be  jolly.  .  .  . 

October  19. — Well,  my  dear  Caroline,  my  sentiment  was  at  fanlt, 
it  would  appear  ;  he  is  still  living,  he  is  still  in  the  honse  opposite. 
After  forty  years !  Who  conld  have  imagined  it  ?  Old  Schmidt 
— I  remember  him  also  from  old  days;  he  was  an  ngly  young 
man,  with  a  touch  of  genius  then ;  he  is  an  ugly  old  one,  with  a 
touch  of  eccentricity  now — when  he  came  to-day  to  make  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  concert,  told  me  all  about  poor  Hilde- 
brand.  Poor  fellow,  indeed !  He  has  not  made  much  of  his  life. 
A  little  drinking,  a  good  deal  of  gambling,  a  routine  of  music- 
lessons,  and  never  a  step  beyond  ;  it  is  tragical,  tragical !  Such 
a  beautiful  youth,  such  a  brilliant  promise ;  and  this  is  all.  When 
I  think  of  my  own  life,  which,  after  all,  owes  so  much  to  him,  and 
then  of  his,  I  could  sit  and  weep.  Ah,  my  dear,  you  and  I,  were 
we,  after  all,  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  troubles  ?  I  remember  he 
told  me  at  the  time,  his  salvation  lay  in  my  hands.  That,  you 
assured  me,  was  the  sort  of  thing  all  young  men  said — it  meant 
nothing  at  all ;  and  certainly  my  experience  of  life  has  not  belied 
your  words.  But  I  believed  him  when  he*said  it  then ;  and,  on 
my  honour,  I  feel  disposed  to  believe  it  now. 

He  married,  however,  but  late  in  life.  His  wife  died  at  the  end 
of  two  years;  he  made  her  very  unhappy.  She  left  him  one 
child,  the  young  girl  I  saw  coming  out  of  the  house  yesterday. 
She  gives  music-lessons,  too,  and  almost  supports  her  father.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  him  from  drink  and  from 
gambling.  There  are  no  public  tables,  of  course,  in  this  part  of 
the  world  now;  and  good  little  Bothenthurm  is  quite  innocent 
and  ignorant  of  such  wickedness ;  but  he  has;^a  small  clientele  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  goes  twice  a  week  to  give  music-lessons,  and, 
since  Homburg  was  suppressed,  he  finds  his  opportunity  there. 
A  professed  and  impassioned  gambler  can  find  it  almost  anywhere, 
I  suppose.  He  gains,  and  he  loses,  and  he  gains — everyone 
knows  all  about  him  ;  but  he  is  such  a  thorough  musician,  such  an 
excellent  master,  that  he  has  never  altogether  dropped  into  the 
ditch.  At  least,  he  has  not  so  far;  but  Schmidt  told  me  that 
even  his  best  pupils  are  beginning  to  desert  him ;  more  than  once 
he  has  arrived  at  a  house  too  tipsy  to  attend  to  his  business. 
Poor  disreputable  Hildebrand !  I  half  thought  of  sending  him  a 
message  to  come  and  see  me ;  and  then  I  thought  I  would  not. 

October  20. — I  have  seen  him,  nevertheless;  he  was  at  the 
concert  this  afternoon,  and  came  and  spoke  to  me  afterwards.    He 
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is  not  fat  and  joUy  like  me,  my  dear ;  he  is  thin  and  shrivelledi  and 
bald  on  the  top  of  his  head.  His  hair,  what  remains  of  it,  has  a 
yellow  tinge  still,  and  so  has  his  long  moustache ;  bnt  his  face  is 
pinched  and  worn — a  mere  mask  of  lines  and  wrinkles.  Only  his 
Yoice  is  almost  unchanged ;  I  recognised  it  before  I  saw  him,  as 
I  went  up  the  stairs  on  to  the  platform.  I  don't  know  if  yon 
remember  his  voice;  it  was  rather  peculiar,  and  had  certain 
accents  in  it  that  went  straight  to  the  heart ;  and  it  has  them 
still.  Nothing — not  even  his  face  unchanged — could  have  stined 
old  memories  as  those  accents  did.  They  were  like  certain  odours, 
that  carry  one  straight  back  to  the  milieu  in  which  one  first  knew 
them.  I  Yow  to  you  that  at  that  moment  I  felt  as  romantic  as  I 
ever  did  in  my  life ;  and  I  sat  down  and  played  as  I  have  played 
only  two  or  three  times  before.  "  K  your  old  pupil  is  famous, 
it  is  not  without  reason,  as  you  shall  hear ! "  That  was  what  I 
kept  saying  to  myself  all  the  time ;  and  when  I  was  encored,  I  sat 
down  again  and  played  one  of  his  compositions  that  I  had  learnt 
with  him,  and  kept  at  my  fingers'  end  all  these  years.  The  worthy 
townsfolk  took  it  as  a  compliment  to  themselYes,  and  applauded  to 
the  echo.  It  is  a  pity  you  were  not  there,  my  good  Caroline,  yoa 
who,  with  your  usual  perspicacity,  would  certainly  haYO  read  k 
dessous  des  cartes,  and  laughed  at  and  applauded  your  fool  of  an 
old  friend,  all  in  one.  Afterwards,  Hildebrand  came  to  me  in  the 
room  below  and  thanked  me.  That  broke  a  silence  of  more  than 
forty  years,  and  I  felt  my  old  face — a  woman  is  such  a  fool!— 
redden  to  the  roots  of  my  grey  hair.  Then  we  sat  and  stared  at 
each  other  for  a  little.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  was  saying  io 
myself  then  ?  I  was  thanking  HeaYon  that  I  had  noYor  married 
him! 

October  21. — I  haYO  had  the  strangest  interYiew  with  Hilde- 
brand. He  came  rushing  oYer  this  afternoon,  and  in  the  abruptest 
fashion  informed  me  that  he  owed  three  thousand  thalers,  and 
requested  me  to  pay  the  money.  Three  thousand  thalers!  A 
music-master  in  a  little  proYincial  town  I  They  were  gambling 
debts,  he  informed  me  quite  frankly,  almost  brutally.  "  If  yoi 
are  horrified,  so  much  the  better,"  he  had  the  air  of  saying;  ^'it 
will  proYO  how  much  you  can  stand  from  me.  If  you  refuse  "—and 
this  he  did  say  in  so  many  words — "you  must  take  the  con- 
sequences. Either  I  haYe  the  money,  or  I  blow  my  brains  ont.*' 
He  must  haYe  been  drinking,  I  suppose,  for  he  behaYcd  as  if  he 
were  mad ;  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  some  claim  upon  me.  Of 
course  I  refused.  I  haYe  a  thousand  claims  .upon  me,  and  not 
three  thousand  thalers  in  the  world  to  bestow  upon  any  one  of  them 
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in  particular ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  could  never  consent  to  throw 
so  much  money  into  the  gulf  of  a  gambler's  debts.  He  has  no 
claim  upon  me !  The  oddest  thing  was,  he  seemed  somehow  to 
imply  I  was  in  love  with  him  still,  that  it  was  a  question  of  his 
beaux  yeax.  In  love  with  him,  poor  miserable  man  !  It  is  true, 
as  I  said  before,  there  are  certain  accents  in  his  voice  that  have 
power  to  move  me  strangely ;  but  that  is  because  I  am  still  a  little 
in  love  vrith  a  memory,  with  a  beautiful  young  man  I  knew  forty 
years  ago.  Something  he  said  this  afternoon  brought  that  yoxmg 
fellow  as  vividly  before  me  as  if  he  had  been  standing  there ;  we 
were  both  there,  for  the  moment,  as  we  used  to  be;  and  then, 
looking  up,  I  saw  him,  and  I  saw  myself  reflected  in  a  mirror 
opposite.  Ah,  my  dear  Caroline,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  when  one 
takes  a  leap,  as  it  were,  from  youth  to  old  age  in  that  way !  I 
wish  now  I  had  never  come  to  Eothenthurm. 

Has  he  a  claim  upon  me  ?  I  have  so  often  repented  leaving 
him  as  I  did.  If  five  hundred  thalers  would  be  of  any  use  to  him — 
what  do  you  think  ?  I  might  oflfer  him  five  hundred  thalers.  It 
would  show  my  good  will,  at  any  rate,  and  that  at  least  I  owe 
him.  And  then  I  am  touched — yes,  I  am  touched  by  his  having 
come  to  me  at  all.  It  showed  a  certain  confidence  in  me ;  it 
showed  me  that  he  also  had  not  forgotten.  Somehow  I  can't  help 
thinking  he  is  a  little  in  love  with  me  still. . . . 

October  22. — Good  Grod,  Caroline,  how  can  I  write  it ?  "I  have 
so  often  repented  leaving  him  as  I  did  '* — ^Eepented  I  Those  were 
the  words  I  set  down  last  night,  and  they  seem  to  stare  at  me  now 
with  a  dreadful  irony.  My  poor  miserable  Hildebrand  has  fulfilled 
his  threat ;  he  has  destroyed  himself ;  that  was  the  news  that  met 
me  on  my  return  to  the  hotel  this  evening.  I  had  missed  him  at  my 
second  concert ;  I  had  thought  he  would  certainly  be  there,  and  that 
we  should  part  in  friendliness  after  our  rather  stormy  interview 
yesterday.  (He  had  accepted  my  five  hundred  thalers.)  When  I 
came  back,  I  saw  a  crowd  before  the  door  of  the  house  opposite,  and 
was  told  what  had  happened.  It  seems  to  surprise  nobody ;  every- 
body is  ready  to  account  for  it.  He  had  often  threatened  suicide 
before,  it  would  appear ;  things  had  always  been  going  to  the  bad, 
and  more  to  the  bad  with  him ;  gambling,  drink,  dissipation  of  all 
kinds.  That  was  what  they  said,  and  it  ought  to  have  consoled  me 
perhaps ;  but  somehow  it  did  not.  I  feel  terribly,  unaccountably 
guilty  of  his  death.  All  my  life  seems  to  have  been  one  long 
wrong  to  him.  There  he  lies,  dead  and  dishonoured  in  the  room 
over  the  way,  where  we  met  and  loved  each  other  in  our  youth. 
Ah,  Caroline,  why  did  I  ever  listen  to  you?    Can  it  be  that  my 
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base  desertion  (it  was  base)  really  mined  his  career  ?  It  may  be 
— ^it  may  be.  One  has  so  often  read  of  snch  things— of  how  a 
"woman's  condnct  may  eternally  influence  a  man's  life  for  good  or 
for  eyil ;  and  if  I  never  believed  it  before,  I  have  good  canse  to 
believe  it  now*  My  poor  Hildebrand !  When  he  came  yesterday, 
I  could  see  that  it  was  the  old  sentiment,  the  old  memories  that 
brought  him  to  me,  a  wrinkled  old  woman,  and  I  might  have  been 
touched  by  that.  Instead,  I  rejected  him  again.  Could  I  hate 
given  him  the  money  ?  If  I  had  loved  him,  of  course  I  should  haye 
known  how  to  raise  it  somehow,  anyhow ;  but  love !  It  was — lam 
sad  to  think  it  now — simply  repulsion  that  I  felt.  Well,  I  can 
take  care  of  his  daughter ;  that  at  least  I  can  do.  She  wiU  be 
quite  alone  in  the  world  now,  poor  child. 

October  26. — I  have  stayed  on  here  in  the  view  of  looking 
after  Charlotte  (poor  H.'s  daughter),  who  will  accompany  me 
when  I  leave.  She  is  a  sweet  and  intelligent  girl,  but  I  don't 
think  she  can  have  cared  much  for  her  father ;  she  seemed  simply 
pleased  by  the  prospect  of  coming  with  me  and  seeing  something 
of  the  world.  I  have  made  her  play  to  me  once  or  twice,  finding 
that  she  did  not  in  the  least  mind  doing  so.  She  plays  charmingly, 
delightfully ;  I  shall  begin  giving  her  lessons  immediately,  and 
train  her  for  the  public ;  she  shall,  if  I  can  bring  it  about,  enjoy 
something  of  the  career  that  her  father  missed  through  me.  That 
will  be  some  compensation,  some  atonement. 

October  26. — Through  me,  did  I  say  ?  Half-an-hour  ago,  Char- 
lotte brought  a  sealed  packet  of  papers  directed  to  me  that  she  had 
found  in  her  father's  desk.  He  had  the  habit,  it  would  appear,  of 
keeping  a  journal,  and  these  were  some  of  its  latest  entries.  Poor 
Hildebrand,  it  was  his  small  revenge,  I  suppose,  and  it  has  not 
altogether  failed  of  its  effect.  I  send  the  last  pages  to  you,  my 
dear  Caroline — that  is  only  your  due ;  for  my  interminable  letter 
— I  am  not  at  all  sure  now  that  I  shall  send  it — has  taken,  I  am 
afraid,  the  shape  of  an  interminable  reproach  ;  and  it  is  but  fair 
you  should  read  your  justification.  The  date  of  the  first  extract 
I  send  is,  you  will  see,  that  of  the  former  of  my  two  concerts. 

October  20. — "  Just  back  from  the  concert.  That  woman  plajs 
divinely— oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  she  is  worthy  of  her 
great  reputation,  and  it  is  all  my  doing ;  she  knew  next  to  nothing 
until  I  taught  her.  That  is,  she  had  touch,  of  course,  and  sentiment, 
and  a  certain  execution ;  but  her  style,  her  technique^  her  science, 
her  success,  in  short — all  are  mine.     She  said  as  much  to  me  to- 
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day  after  the  concert ;  and  then  she  sat  and  looked  at  me.  By 
the  Lord,  I  believe  she  is  in  love  with  me  still !  There  she  sat, 
making  les  yeux  doux  ont  of  her  fat,  wrinkled  old  face ;  and  she 
had  just  played  one  of  my  old  compositions  that  I  tanght  her  when 
she  was  my  pupil.  'That  pleased  yon,  Maestro — eh?  That 
pleased  you  ? '  she  kept  on  saying ;  she  used  to  call  me  Maestro 
forty  years  ago.  Upon  my  soul,  I  belieye  she  thought  I  had 
been  dying  of  love  for  her  all  these  years.  Dying  of  love 
for  her !  0  Lord !  Perhaps  she  thinks  we  might  make  it  up 
again ;  not  such  a  bad  idea,  after  all — eh  ?  She  must  have  plenty 
of  money  again  by  this  time;  she  doesn't  play  like  that  for 
nothing.  She  might  pay  all  my  debts,  and  postpone  that  short 
settling  of  accounts  I  propose  to  myself  as  an  alternative ;  she 
would  like  that  if  she's  in  love  with  me,  and  especially  if  she 
thinks  I  have  been  tearing  my  hair  out  on  her  account  for  the  last 
forty  years.  Supposing  we  make  it  up  again.  Could  T,  could  I  ? 
An  ugly  old  woman  like  that  ?  And  she  was  such  a  pretty  girl ! 
Yes,  yes,  I  was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  I  remember,  till  she 
disgusted  me  by  refusing  me  that  miserable  hundred  thalers.  She 
had  the  prettiest  eyes  in  the  world,  and  a  way  of  looking  up  at  me 
when  I  placed  her  hands  on  the  keys — ^I  might  remind  her  of  all 
that,  and  then  tell  her  how  much  I  owe  in  a  lump,  and  ask  her  to 
pay  it.  That  sort  of  thing  succeeds  sometimes  with  women ;  and 
if,  as  upon  my  soul  I  believe,  she's  in  love  with  me  still,  she  will 
like  me  all  the  better;  one  can  always  count  on  a  woman  who  is 
in  love  with  one.  It's  a  chance,  at  any  rate,  an  alternative  to 
blowing  out  my  brains,  as  I've  sworn  to  do  if  I  lose  again  on 
Thursday.  True,  she  refused  me  that  other  time  I  asked  her,  but 
then  her  friend,  who  always  hated  me,  was  in  the  way.  If  I  had 
persevered,  I  believe  I  might  have  had  her;  but  I  was  an 
impetuous  young  fool  in  those  days,  and  threw  away  my  chances. 
Life,  it  seemed,  was  so  full  of  chances  then,  that  it  didn't  matter 
whether  one  took  them  or  left  them. . . . 

'^  0  Lord !  Lord !  Lord !  I  wish  I  hadn't  seen  Sophie !  She  has 
brought  back  to  me  my  youth,  all  that  I  was,  all  that  I  once 
thought  I  should  be !  Good  heavens,  what  a  terrible,  damnable 
thing  life  is ;  gone  before  one  has  grasped  it,  a  moment  swept  into 
an  unfathomable  gulf,  and  oneself  in  the  midst,  clinging,  longing, 
craving,  thirsty,  damned.  0  Lord !  why  was  one  ever  born  to 
pass  from  a  beautiful  youth  to  a  wrinkled,  abject  old  age,  and 
nothing  to  look  forward  to — nothing 

"  Lotte,  hearing  me  cry,  came  in  from  the  next  room.  She  is  a 
good  girl — a  good  girl — not  at  all  like  her  mother,  thank  God. 
But  she  doesn't  care  for  me.    If  I  blow  out  my  brains — and  L 
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shall,  if  I  don't  get  the  money  one  way  or  another  by  Thursday 
night ;  I'm  eick  of  it — sick  of  it — sick  of  the  whole  damnable 
business — I  shall  be  sorry  to  leaye  Lotte ;  but  she  won't  care, 
she'll  be  happier  without  me.  People  will  abuse  her  drunken 
old  father,  and  be  kind  to  her  because  he  was  not  better;  and 
presently  they  will  disooyer,  when  they  look  through  my  MSS., 
that  I  was  a  genius,  and  be  kind  to  her  on  that  account.  But 
what  does  it  matter  either  way  ?  If  she's  miserable,  so  has  her 
father  been,  eo  will  her  children  be.  •  .  ." 

October  21. — "  Sophie  has  refused  me  again,  d her ;  refused 

me  point-blank,  and  all  but  showed  me  the  door.  Certainly,  I 
was  well  rid  of  her  that  other  time,  but  that  doesn't  help  me  out 
of  my  present  difficulty.    Well,  there  is  always  the  altematiye. 

Later. — ^'Sophie  has  just  sent  me  over  five  hundred  thalers. 
Five  hundred !  and  I  told  her  I  must  have  five  times  five  hundred. 
Who  knows,  though  ?  They  may  bring  me  good  luck.  No,  they 
will  not — I  have  a  presentiment  they  will  not — that  I  shall  lose 
them  to  the  last  kreutzer ;  and  my  presentiments  never  fail  .  .  ." 

October  22. — "  She  won't  see  me  at  the  concert  to-night,  and 
when  she  comes  home  she  will  hear  the  news.  I  hope  she  will 
like  it !  As  for  me  I  shall  be  out  of  it  all — out  of  it.  I  shaU 
direct  that  this  be  given  to  Sophie." 

Poor,  wretched  Hildebrand !  Tes,.  it  Was  his  small  revenge, 
and,  as  I  said,  it  has  not  altogether  failed.  I  declare  to  you  that 
as  I  read,  I  felt  my  old  cheeks  bum  again.  No ;  if  a  woman  were 
to  live  to  be  a  hundred,  she  wouldn't  cease  being  a  fool,  I  believe, 
and  fancying  herself  charming  1  But  at  least  my  conscience  is 
relieved ;  it  has  little  to  say  to  poor  H.'s  death  now. 

October  27. — Charlotte  brought  me  in  yesterday  a  great  bundle 
of  her  father's  MSS.,  and  we  spent  the  evening  in  trying  them 
over  together.  No,  he  was  no  genius,  my  poor  Hildebrand ;  his 
opera  would  never  have  set  the  world  on  fire.  To-morrow 
Charlotte  and  I  leave  Bothenthurm.  I  shall  begin  a  course  of 
regular  instruction  with  her,  and  do  my  best  to  make  her  in- 
dependent of  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  don't  want  to  adopt  her 
as  a  daughter ;  that  was  my  first  idea.  She  is  very  charming, 
and  often  reminds  me  of  her  father  in  his  young  days ;  but  I  have 
an  idea  that  she  is  heartless.  Her  father's  tragic  death  seems  to 
afiect  her  hardly  at  all ;  she  talks  of  nothing  but  Dresden,  where 
I  have  engagements  next  month ;  and  of  Paris,  where  I  am  to  be 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  That  is  only  natural,  you  may 
say ;  she  must  have  had  a  miserable  home,  and  has  the  eagerness 
and  cnriosity  of  youth ;  but  a  little  tenderer  sentiment  would  not 
be  amiss.  She  has  lived  at  Bothenthurm  all  her  life ;  she  leaves 
here  her  parents*  graves,  and  she  has  less  feeling,  I  verily  believe, 
about  quitting  it  than  I  have.  Thank  Heaven,  however,  I  need 
never  see  it  again ! 

I  shall  send  you  this  letter,  after  all,  my  dear  Caroline,  else  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  explain  to  you — or  you  will  profess  your- 
self incapable  of  understanding  my  explanations — why  I  have 
taken  upon  myself  the  charge  of  a  young  girl  bound  to  me  by  no 
tie  of  relationship,  and  whom  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  until  a 
week  ago. 
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"By  the  way,  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  Lady  Godi?a 
Trotter's  dress  last  night  ?  People  vAU  go  on  chattering,  although 
we  hold  our  tongues ;  and  after  all,  my  good  sonl,  what  will  their 
scandal  matter  a  hundred  years  hence  ?  " 

So  wrote  Thackeray  in  one  of  his  delightful  Boundahoids,  but 
he  wrote  it,  we  must  remember,  of  the  nobodies,  the  Browns, 
Joneses  and  Bobinsons  (and  of  Mesdames  Brown,  Jones  and 
Bobinson),  and  not  of  the  men  and  women  whose  names  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  household  words  with  us,  so  long  as  Art  endures 
and  is  inseparable  from  our  existence.  If  we  want  to  see  how 
these  ought  to  be  regarded  by  us,  and  with  what  jealousy  we 
should  treat  their  reputations,  just  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
another  of  these  secular  sermons,  and  see  how  the  master  treats 
of  two  men,  famous,  admired,  beloved,  the  Goldsmith  and  the 
Gibbon  of  our  time,  Washington  Irving  and  Macaulay,  dead 
just  within  a  month  of  each  other,  and  keeps  on  saying:— 
"  But  we  are  not  talking  about  faults— we  want  to  say  NU  nisi 

Something,  I  know,  it  may  be  possible  to  say  and  write  against 
George  Gruikshank,  and  such  will  have  to  be  written  some  day, 
with  all  deliberation,  when  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  his 
life  is  considered  advisable,  but  the  time  for  that  has  not  yet 
come  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  special  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  draw  upon ;  and  surely  we  can  wait  until  that  moment 
arrives,  when  it  will  be  possible  to  see  how  the  lights  will 
predominate  over  the .  shadows  (as  they  assuredly  will  do),  and 
^confine  ourselves,  in  our  fragmentary  discourses  on  this  great 
artist,  to  Nil  nisi  bonum. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  point  out  in  the 
pages  of  Temple  Bab  how,  by  a  strange  and  undesigned  coinci- 
dence, it  was  provable  to  demonstration  that  certain  impressions 
taken  from  etched  plates,  and  declared  by  George  Cruikshank 
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solemnly  to  be  early  "  proofs,"  but  which  on  the  surface  were 
very  Buspicious,  and  were  consequently  declared  by  the  cognoscenti 
to  be  '^  spurious/'  were,  in  fact,  in  the  state  that  the  artist  affirmed 
them  to  be.  Nor  did  I  pretend  at  the  time  that,  by  proving  him 
to  be  in  the  right  in  this  particular  instance,  it  must  therefore  be 
concluded  that  everything  that  has  been  said  against  ''  the  man 
that  drew  the  awful  Jew "  is  false  and  unsustainable.  On  the 
contrary,  I  said  in  so  many  words,  that  doubtless  many  of  the 
hard  things  that  have  been  said  of  him  had  a  foundation  in  fact, 
but  what  I  did  think  made  it  worth  while  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
in  his  defence  was  the  opportunity  that  was  here  afforded  of 
showing  that,  although  he  had  his  failings,  he  was  not  so  de- 
graded as  to  have  deserved  to  be  put  in  the  dock  and  charged 
with  £Edse  and  fraudulent  pretences  like  any  common  criminal. 
For,  let  us  not  mince  matters,  this  is  what  the  question  at  issue 
really  was.  And,  at  least  as  regards  those  plates  to  ''  The  Miser's 
Daughter,"  with  which  I  was  dealing,  I  defy  any  one  to  say  that 
the  answer  was  not  complete  and  conclusive.  I  had  found  some- 
thing new  and  good  to  say  of  George  Cruikshank,  and  I  thought 
it  was  worth  while  saying  it,  and  I  maintain  that,  if  some  laudable 
action  were  to  be  discovered  in  the  life  of  the  arch-traitor  of  the 
human  race,  and  some  reviewer  thought  it  worth  while  to  show 
that  he  was  not  quite  as  black  as  he  was  painted,  that  would  be 
no  excuse  for  raking  up  again,  by  way  of  contrast,  matters  dis- 
tasteful and  unsavoury  and  to  his  discredit.  Surely,  as  I  said  in 
the  article  to  which  I  refer,  surely  we  are  not  so  in  love  with  the 
sediment  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  every  life  that  we  must  be 
constantly  prodding  down  to  the  bottom,  and  befouling  the  nice 
purity  which  has  come  uppermost.  And  it  is  not  only  because  I 
protest  against  the  modern  tendency  to  say  NU  nisi  malum  about 
George  Cruikshank  that  I  take  up  my  pen  to  answer  Mr.  Spiel- 
mann's  remarks  upon  my  article  in  the  pages  of  the  Oraphic* 
but  also  because  I  think  that  due  care  should  be  taken  by  a 
gentleman  who  speak?  with  the  authority  that  his  acknowledged 
position  in  the  artistic  world  gives  his  utterances,  to  make  quite 
sure  that  the  statements  that  he  makes  are  not  likely  to  be 
misunderstood  by  the  general  reader.  In  this  criticism  of  his 
charges  I  shall  confine  myself  absolutely  to  the  issues  which 
he  raises,  and  not  wander  off  into  the  discussion  of  our  artist's 
virtues,  which  might  be  deemed  a  set-off  to  what  are  here  supposed 
to  have  been  amongst  his  vices. 

*  The  publication  of  tbis  article  baa  been  delayed  by  circumstanoes 
over  wbiok  the  author  has  had  no  control. 
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The  text  of  Mr.  Spielmann's  note  I  give  as  it  appeared : — 
^'  It  is  always  a  dangerons  thing  to  attempt  to  whitewash  a 
reputation,  as  Mr.  Layard  has  sought  to  do  George  Oraikshank's. 
The  name  of  the  great  etcher  who  so  endeared  himself  to  his 
friends  is,  nnhappily,  connected  in  the  minds  of  eonnoissenrs  and 
collectors  of  his  works  with  the  idea  of  *  spurious  proofs/  The 
matter  is  so  well  known  and  so  hopelessly  established  that  Mr. 
Layard  would  have  done  better  to  let  the  matter  rest ;  but  he 
has  been  writing  a  paper  to  prove  that  certain  plates — illustra- 
tions to  the  '^Miser's  Daughter' — are  really  quite  honest, 
although  he  has  discovered  that  on  the  surface  they  are  very 
suspicious  indeed.  We  will  grant  all  Mr.  Layard  says,  for  his 
sake  and  for  '  dear  old  George's ; '  but  as  I  am  the  owner  of  a 
good  many  spurious  proofs  of  Cruikshank's,  as  I  possess  a  certain 
important  plate  inscribed  in  George's  own  hand  *  First  proof/ 
and  I  know  of  several  more  similarly  inscribed;  as  the  world 
knows  of  two  wills,  and  has  not  forgotten  the  recalled  sale  at 
Christie's,  to  mention  no  other  pitiful  incident,  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  let  the  whole  thing  lie  rather  than  attempt  to 
prove  the  unproveable  ?  It  merely  forces  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  uphold  the  truth  in  Art-matters,  as  far  as  it  is  given  them 
to  do  so,  to  tear  off  the  mask  again  from  a  reputation  of  artistic 
scruple  which  ought  never  to  have  been  bolstered  up." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  deny  that,  in  the  article  referred  to, 
I  '^ attempted  to  whitewash"  George  Gruikshank*s  reputation. 
What  I  not  only  attempted  to  do,  but  without  question  succeeded 
in  doing  (and  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  my  reasoning  was  not- 
conclusive),  was  to  prove  that,  in  the  particular  instance  to  which 
I  drew  attention,  George  had  been  wrongfully  charged  with 
declaring  to  be  genuine  what  were,  in  fact,  "  spurious  proofs."  I 
showed,  by  facts  which  had  since  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bruton, 
that  the  explanation  which  the  artist  had  given,  although  at  the 
time  apparently  more  ingenious  than  ingenuous,  must  have  been 
the  true  one,  and  what  is  more,  I  left  that  particular  fact  to  speak 
for  itself,  and  did  not  argue,  as  I  might  assuredly  very  properly 
have  done,  that  this  same  explanation  might  apply  to  the  other 
instances  in  which  the  charge  of  issuing  "  spurious  proofs  "  has 
been  brought  against  the  artist. 

And,  for  doing  a  simple  act  of  specific  justice,  I  am  to  be  charged 
vnth  a  general  attempt  to  whitewash  George  Gruikahank's  repu- 
tation !  Surely  every  reputation  is  built  up  of  good  and  bad,  and 
the  general  verdict  depends  upon  the  predominance  of  the  one 
class  or  the  other ;  and  the  proving  that  what  was  believed  to  be  a 
black  spot,  was  really  a  white  one,  is  surely  not  the  same  thing  as 
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coating    with    whitewash    spots   which    are   atramentons    and 
dingy. 

And  fnrther,  this  (I  venture  to  think)  very  natnitd  and  proper 
action  on  my  part  is  to  be  made  the  excuse  for  ^^  tearing  off  the 
mask  again  from  a  reputation  of  artistic  scruple  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  bolstered  np.''  Now  I  am  not  concerned  here  with 
the  form  in  which  my  article  has  been  criticised,  but  I  do  think 
that  there  is  evidence  in  these  quoted  words  that  they  were  written 
hurriedly  and  without  due  consideration ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  writer  will  acknowledge  on  calmer  consideration  that  the 
paragraph  was  not  properly  called  forth  by  the  course  I  had  taken. 
However,  that  as  it  may  be,  I  shall  now  proc^,  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
to  consider,  under  three  heads,  the  suggestions  that  are  contained 
in  Mr.  Spielmann's  paragraph ;  first  pointing  out  that  I  have  not 
instigated  this  controversy,  but  am  only  concerned  to  rebut  state- 
ments which  appear  to  one  jealous  of  a  great  man's  reputation  to 
imply  more  than  the  facts  will  justify.  And  the  first  reason 
Mr.  Spielmann  gives  for  declaring  that  I  should  have  done  better 
to  let  the  matter  rest  is  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  good  many 
spurious  proofs  of  Gruikshank's,  and  that  he  possesses  a  certain 
important  plate  inscribed  in  George's  own  hand,  '*  First  proof," 
and  he  knows  of  several  more  similarly  inscribed  I  Now  I  ask  any- 
one to  say  whether  these  words  convey  anything  more  than  a  hint 
that  there  is  something  wrong,  which  can  be  laid  at  George's  door. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  since  Mr.  Spielmann  says  so,  he  is  the  owner 
of  spurious  proofs,  but  this  proves  nothing  more  than  that  spurious 
proofis  exist.  It  does  not  prove  that  George  had  any  hand  in 
issuing  them.  Surely  everybody  knows  that  the  large  majority 
of  plates  passed  early  out  of  Ids  possession,  and  that  there  are 
many  unscrupulous  dealers  who  have  not,  do  not,  and  will  not, 
hesitate  to  make  money  by  frauds  of  that  description.  I  say  we 
mnst  have  chapter  and  verse  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to  make 
these  charges  against,  at  least,  a  great  artistic  reputation.  I,  for 
one,  will  not  accept  them  as  traceable  to  him  merely  because  it  is 
declared  in  general  terms  that ''  the  name  of  the  great  etcher  who 
so  endeared  himself  to  his  friends  is  unhappily  connected  in  the 
minds  of  connoisseurs  and  collectors  of  his  works  with  the  idea  of 
'spurious  proofs.'"  How  do  I  know  too  that  the  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  I  have  proved  that  George  told  the  truth 
about  the  illustrations  to  the  ''  Miser's  Daughter,"  when  he  was 
supposed  to  have  lied,  might  not  be  applied  with  equal  success 
to  the  '^  important  plate  inscribed  in  George's  own  hand  '  First 
proof,' "  which  Mr.  Spielmann  implies,  although  he  does  not  say 
in  80  many  words,  was  a  false  declaration  made  by  the  artist  ? 
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For  snrely  it  cannot  be,  although  his  words  would  seem  to  implj 
BO  much,  that  he  imagines  that  ''First  proof"  written  upon  an 
impression  means  anything  more  than  that  it  is  on^  0/  a  certain 
nv/mber  of  first  pulls  taken.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Spielmann  too, 
''Has  he  never  heard  it  suggested  that  George's  signature  was 
often  forged?"  ''Has  he  never  heard,  as  I  have,  his  most 
intimate  friends  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  standing,  and  of  unim* 
peachable  veracity,  declare  that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  a 
dishonest  or  dishonourable  business  action,  knowing  it  to  be  so?" 
I  know,  and  I  grieve  to  know,  as  I  have  said,  that  there  were 
circumstances  in  his  career  which  every  right-minded  man  will 
deplore,  but  I  do  maintain  that  such  facts  are  not  incompatible 
with  business  morality.  We  are  one  and  all  bundles  of  truly 
astounding  inconsistencies,  and,  save  in  the  poorest  fiction,  I 
think  it  is  commonly  admitted  that  virtues  and  vices  co-exist  in 
every  human  being. 

So  much  for  suggestion  number  one.  Now  for  the  two  wills 
which  Mr.  Spielmann  says,  "all  the  world  knows  of."  First  and 
foremost,  I  believe,  comparatively  few  people  ever  heard  menti<m 
of  one.  Indeed,  what  had  George's  wills  to  do  with  any  one  bat 
the  beneficiaries?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  waj 
George's  testamentary  dispositions  concern  "  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  uphold  the  truth  in  Art  matters."  Admitted  that  he 
made  a  will  in  favour  of  his  wife  and  subsequently  made  another 
behind  her  back,  why  should  this  unsavoury  fact,  more  xmsavourj 
because  unseasoned  with  the  qualifying  circumstances,  be  paraded 
before  the  public,  just  because  I  happened  to  make  it  my  business 
to  perform  an  act  of  specific  justice  ?  And  worse  than  this,  the 
words  suggest  a  condition  of  affairs  which  never  existed.  Anj 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  reading  them  would  carry  away 
the  impression  that  there  was  a  contest  at  George's  death  between 
the  beneficiaries  under  one  will  and  the  beneficiaries  under  another. 
There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  will, 
which  can  be  inspected  by  any  one  in  Somerset  House  for  a 
shilling,  was  proved  without  any  steps  being  taken  to  prevent 
probate.  I  know  that  it  discloses  particulars  of  George's  life 
which  are  not  perhaps  generally  known,  but  what  such  matters 
have  to  do  with  the  question  of  spurious  proofs,  which  was  the 
only  point  which  I  raised,  it  passes  the  wit  of  man,  at  least  of  this 
one  who  writes,  to  discover.  And  I  here  protest  again  emphatic- 
ally against  being  held  responsible  for  dragging  into  the  Ught  of 
day  what  had  much  better  have  been  let  lie.  What  have  domestic 
disagreements  to  do  with  those  who  are  concerned  with  a  man's 
public  behaviour  ?    It  is  not  fair,  I  maintain,  to  prejudice  judg- 
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ment  by  the  discussion  of  matters  which,  however  scandalous  they 
may  be,  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  issue.  And  when  I  say,  "  to 
prejudice  judgment/'  I  mean  that  Mr.  Spielmann,  when  he  says, 
**  we  will  grant  all  Mr.  Layard  says,  for  his  sake  and  for  dear  old 
Oeorge's/'  suggests  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  I  have 
proved  my  case  about  the  illustrations  to  the  '^  Miser's  Daughter." 
Now  I  challenge  him  to  take  those  plates  in  his  hand  and  explain 
the  facts  set  forth  for  the  first  time  in  my  article  in  any  other 
way  than  that  which  I  have  done.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  care- 
fully followed  the  argument,  or  I  believe  he  would  have  been 
impressed  as  much  as  I  was  by  the  discovery,  and  have  recognised 
how  it  might  apply  to  other  charges  of  the  like  nature  that  have 
been  made  against  the  artist.  And  I  am  sure,  if  he  had  done  so, 
that  he  is  so  honourable  a  gentleman  that  he  would  never  have 
allowed  the  question  of  two  wills — no,  nor  a  dozen — to  have 
warped  his  judgment  in  the  matter. 

So  much  for  that.  We  now  come  to  what  Mr.  Spielmann  writes 
of  as  "  the  recalled  sale  at  Christie's."  Now  what  do  these  bare 
five  words  as  they  stand  boldly  suggest?  Why,  nothing  less 
than  that  there  was  some  sale  advertized  to  take  place  at  the 
well-known  auction  rooms  in  King  Street,  for  which  Greorge  was 
responsible,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  certain  scandalous  behaviour 
on  his  part,  the  sale  was  not  allowed  to  take  place.  But,  when 
we  come  to  facts,  what  do  we  find  ?  Why,  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  connect  the  artist  with  the  '^  recalled  sale "  at 
all,  and  further  that  it  was  particularly  stated  by  its  promoter,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  that  it  was  taking  place  absolutely  without 
the  artist's  knowledge.  And  this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  title  of  the  catalogue — which  lies  before  me — vindicates  in  no 
way  that  the  sale  emanated  from  the  artist  or  from  anybody 
connected  with  him.    It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"Catalogue  of  a  collection  of  Original  Bough  Sketches,  Tracings, 
Proof  of  Etchings,  Wood-cuts,  Ac,  by  (Jeorge  Cruikshank ;  also  Artist's 
inroof s  of  his  Etchings  and  India  Proofs  of  Wood-cuts  from  his  Drawings ; 
also  a  few  tinted  original  Bough  Sketches  for  the  '  Comic  Almanack'  and 
other  works,  together  with  some  tracings  for  Etchings  of  various  works ; 
also  several  small  collections  of  modem  Water-colour  Drawings, 
Engravings,  &c." 

The  date  of  this  sale  was  April  17th,  1871,  and  at  this  time 
the  artist  was  just  verging  upon  his  eightieth  year. 

And  what  was  the  history  of  this  sale  ?  I  will  tell  it,  and  leave 
the  public  to  judge  whether  it  is  fair  to  prejudice  the  case  in 
favour  of  George  Cruikshank,  by  referring  in  general  terms  to 
"  the  pitiful  incident "  of  "  the  recalled  sale  at  Christie's,"  as  if 
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he  were  in  any  way  responsible  for  it.  If  there  is  actual  proof 
that  he  instigated  the  sale  and  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  mis- 
statements in  the  catalogue,  let  us  have  it  by  all  means.  Bat  do 
not  let  ns  take  for  granted  what  would  brand  a  man,  who  is  not 
here  to  defend  himself,  as  a  scoundrel  and  a  swindler.  The  facts 
are  as  follows : — 

In  1871  Mrs.  Cruikshank  called  upon  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson 
and  Woods,  of  King  Street,  St.  James'  Square,  and  told  them  that 
she  had  in  her  possession  a  large  number  of  proof  etchings, 
original  rough  sketches,  etc.,  which  she  was  anxious  to  dispose  of. 
The  proofs,  she  said,  had  been  given  to  her  from  time  to  time  by 
her  husband,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  early  pnlls  from  the 
plates  to  put  into  her  private  collection.  Unfortunately  they 
were,  as  she  expressed  it,  at  this  time  in  very  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  she  was  anxious  to  make  something  by  which  she 
would  be  enabled  to  provide  some  little  comforts  for  her  husband 
in  his  old  age.  She  distinctly  stated  that  she  was  moving  in  the 
matter  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  and  appealed  to  them 
to  give  facilities  for  the  sale.  Sympathising  with  the  lady  and 
willing  to  assist  in  lightening  the  burden  of  life  to  so  interesting 
a  person  as  the  artist,  they  agreed  to  incorporate  Mrs.  Gruik- 
shank's  collection  with  some  small  collections  of  modem  water- 
colour  drawings  and  engravings  which  were  to  be  sold. 

In  due  course  the  sale  took  place  upon  Monday,  the  17th  April, 
and  much  satisfaction  was  felt  at  the  good  prices  that  were 
obtained.  But  the  satisfaction  was  short-lived.  As  the  days 
following  the  sale  passed,  purchasers  began  coming  back  and 
evidencing  much  indignation.  They  declared  that  many  lots  had 
been  mis-described  in  the  catalogue,  that  proofs  had  been  wrongly 
denominated  and  bore  marks  of  suppressed  lettering,  and  that 
generally  they  considered  they  had  been  swindled  and  wanted 
their  money  back.  For  all  of  this,  the  eminent  firm  of  auctioneers 
were  of  course  in  no  way  responsible,  as  they  have  to  depend  for 
the  correct  description,  genuineness,  and  authenticity  of  any  lot 
upon  the  statements  made  to  them  by  the  owner  of  the  article. 
They,  however,  communicated  with  Mrs.  Cruikshank,  and  insisted 
upon  the  money  in  these  cases  being  returned.  This  was  done, 
and  there  was,  or  rather  ought  to  have  been,  an  end  of  a  very 
unpleasant  and  grievous  business.  But  no.  Mr.  Spielmann  bas 
thought  fit  to  revive  this  miserable  story,  and  to  use  it  as  an 
argument  against  my  defence  to  the  charge  which  I  dealt  with 
in  the  pages  of  Temple  Bab.  First  and  foremost,  where  is 
there  a  particle  of  proof  that  George  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  sale?    The  evidence  is  directly  to  the  contrary.    Indeed, 
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those  who  knew  him  best  testify  that  his  passion  for  retaining 
possession  of  his  own  productions  was  like  that  of  a  miser  for  his 
money,  and  that  even  when  in  the  lowest  water  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  absolutely  refused  to  part  with  the  hundreds  of 
pounds'  worth  of  things  lying  about,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  fetch  more  at  his  death.  And  secondly,  even  if  he  did 
know  of  it,  what  is  there  to  connect  him  with  the  misstatements 
made  in  the  catalogue  for  which  Mrs.  Gruikshank  assumed  all 
responsibility  ?  And  let  it  be  understood  that  I  make  no  sug- 
gestion against  Mrs.  Gruikshank  here.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
discuss  her  qualifications  for  compiling  a  correct  description  of 
the  items  which  were  thus  brought  to  the  hammer.  I  would  only 
remark  in  this  connection,  that,  after  her  husband's  death,  when 
she  was  employed  by  the  Court  to  catalogue  the  drawings,  etch- 
ings, etc.,  which  the  executors  of  George's  will  had  to  sell,  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  dates  and  particulars  sup- 
plied by  her  were  incorrect,  and,  at  the  risk  of  hurting  the  old 
lady's  feelings,  Mr.  Wooiis  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  mention 
his  doubts  from  the  rostrum,  when  the  questionable  lots  came  up 
for  sale.  I  mention  this  to  show  that,  for  mistakes,  of  the  kind 
which  were  made  after  her  husband's  death,  she  may  well  be  held 
responsible  when  she  was  selling  his  productions  behind  his  back 
in  his  lifetime.  And  I  would  go  further  and  say,  although  it  is 
not  my  main  object  here  to  defend  her  memory,  that,  as  she  had 
no  interest  in  the  result  of  the  sales  after  his  death,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  descriptions  provided  by  her  were 
intentionally  misleading. 

I  shall  only  say  one  word  more.  Let  us  not  forget  all  that  we 
owe  to  this  man's  wonderful  genius,  and  let  us  hesitate,  more 
especially  where  we  have  not  infallible  proof,  to  charge  this  "  fine, 
rough,  English  diamond,"  as  Thackeray  called  him,  with  being  a 
counterfeit,  a  sham,  a  fraud.  I  have,  I  believe  and  hope,  observed, 
in  these  remarks,  the  courtesies  which  are  due  from  a  humble 
individual  like  myself  to  one  in  Mr.  Spielmann's  position  as  editor 
of  a  great  art  magazine,  etc.,  etc.  I  feel  how  unworthy  I  am  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  such  a  man  as  George  Gruikshank, 
but,  the  gage  having  been  thrown  down,  I  have  felt  bound  not  to 
shrink  from  the  encounter,  although  against  so  experienced  and 
adept  an  antagonist. 

Geobge  Somes  Latard. 
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I  OAKNOT  loll  why  that  old  brown  silhouette  of  xny  great-aunt 
Martha  should  so  much  interest,  and  quite  strangely  attract  my 
attention,  this  especial  evening;  for  all  my  life  I  have  looked 
on  her  with  careless  eyes,  and  of  course,  I  know  her  history  very 
well.  But  there  is  something  in  her  straight-looking  full  eye, 
tip-tilted  nose,  and  impertinent  lips,  which  is  curiously  fascinating 
to  me  to-night.  It  isn't  actually  night  yet — at  least  it  is  not  time 
for  lights— and  I  can  see  her  quite  well  from  the  folds  of  the  old 
chair  in  which  I  am  sitting,  and  in  which  doubtless  she  has  many 
times  sat.  It  is  a  marvellous  chair — most  of  ours  are— a  square, 
carved,  armed  oak ;  the  centre  of  the  back  and  of  the  seat  (large 
enough  for  Falstaff)  is  of  cane,  each  padded  with  detachable 
cushions  of  horsehair  and  bright  chintz.  It  is  truly  wonderful 
how  the  artist  who  cut  the  silhouette  (he  must  have  been  an 
artist)  managed  in  so  very  few  touches  to  bring  out  each  of  her 
individual  beauties;  her  wide,  deep  young  chest,  clothed  in  a 
short  full  bodice,  which  seems  exactly  the  right  covering  for  it; 
her  straight  proud  neck,  quite  bare ;  her  noble  wealth  of  hair- 
to  which  he  has  given  a  few  lines  of  gold — meekly  denoting  his 
wish  to  portray  its  colour,  and  only  betraying  his  inability  to  do 
so.  He  has  even  fringed  her  far  eyelash  (a  beauty  never  seen  in 
full  profile  except  in  silhouettes)  with  a  point  of  gold.  There  ifl 
something  peculiarly  attractive  too  in  the  tiny  ear  with  its  long 
ear-drop,  and  in  the  short  rolled  sleeve  upon  the  top  of  her  slim 
arm,  and  there  just  above  the  elbow  she  ends.  I  know  her  hair 
was  fair,  that  her  eyes  were  violet-grey,  and  her  young  lips 
rose-pink,  by  her  pictures  on  the  stairs ;  yet  this  fragile  sketch 
conveys  to  me  more  of  her  personal  characteristics,  than  do  any 
of  the  graceful  and  finished  paintings  of  the  girl,  which  abound  in 
this  her  old  home.  From  my  chair  I  can  also  see  the  short  wide 
lawn  which  ends  in  the  greenest  of  old  raised  terraces,  covered 
with  velvety  turf,  and  edged  by  three  rows  of  tall  glossy  shrube, 
shrubs  which  must  have  been  in  their  early  youth  when  bhe  fir&t 
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looked  upon  them,  and  which  lead  with  many  windings  into  the 
flattest  meadow  which  ever  ended  in  a  hill.  This  is  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  and  this  is  the  reading-room — why  called  so  we 
have  never  determined — for  the  house  possesses  the  quaintest  and 
most  conifortable  of  well-filled  libraries.  At  the  front  and  grand 
entrance,  the  lawn  is  of  the  same  width,  but  much  deeper,  and  to 
the  avenue,  and  far  away  beyond  it,  the  view  is  to  my  mind 
perfect  in  its  tranquil  English  beauty. 

Looking  from  the  silhouette  to  the  shrubs,  and  from  the  shrubs 
to  the  silhouette,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  our  house,  our  only 
story  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  when  we  played  our  parts, 
gave  our  loves,  our  lives,  and  our  treasures,  with  the  best  of  them. 
It  is  perhaps  only  a  small  story.  I  could  dilate  upon  our  greater 
deeds  and  trials,  but  it  is  this  slight  and  singular  episode  which 
fills  my  mind  to*night. 

Edith  and  Martha  were  only  children  and  co-heiresses,  and 
Edward,  their  cousin,  was  heir  to  the  house  and  title.  My  great- 
aunt  Edith  was  a  dainty  proud  lady,  I  am  told,  older  and  more 
beautiful  than  Martha,  but  efiectually  disguising  that  latter  fact 
by  her  harsh  sentiments  and  haughty  bearing ;  .with  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  Puritan  sentiments  of  the  family,  she 
emulated  their  severity,  but  never  learned  their  humility. 
Martha  was  an  actual  contrast:  merry  and  broad-minded,  she 
seems  to  have  been  quite  daring  and  advanced  for  the  age  in 
which  she  lived;  indeed,  many  stories  of  her  venturesomeness 
and  wild  frolics  still  exist  with  us,  and  in  truth  it  must  be 
confessed  that  she  was  nothing  more  than  a  lovely  hoyden. 

Her  sweet  gaiety  and  bright  individuality  impressed  strangers 
deeply,  and  by  them  she  was  considered  the  more  clever  of  the 
two  girls,  which,  however,  was  not  true;  still,  although  Edith 
was  the  more  learned,  Martha  was  certainly  the  more  brilliant. 
Anecdotes  of  ''  Merry  Lady  Martha  "  have  been  handed  down  in 
the  Clutterbuck  family — the  Clutterbucks  were  in  those  days  as 
now  our  gate-keepers — and  I  accordingly  sometimes  refresh  my 
memory  from  that  source.  The  two  girls  were  excellent  friends, 
always  treated  similarly — there  was  no  room  for  petty  jealousies 
—and  they  appear  to  have  led  a  healthy  and  happy  life.  Edward 
and  his  younger  brother  Francis  (my  direct  great-grandfather) 
were  in  their  youth  much  at  the  Place,  and  many  a  gay  and 
joyful  scene  must  this  old  furniture  and  those  ancient  trees  have 
witnessed  in  their  time.  The  betrothal  of  Edward  and  Edith 
took  place  when  they  were  respectively  seventeen  and  sixteen  ;  it 
was  a  match  made  in  the  interest  of  the  family,  and  it  was 
thought   some    affection    existed    between    the    young    people. 
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Edward  haying  always  had  a  strong  bent  towards  a  sea-faring 
life — then  more  exciting  than  it  is  at  present — was  abont  this 
time  reluctantly  allowed  to  go  to  sea,  and  at  eighteen  he  was  in 
his  first  encounter.  As  those  were  the  times  of  great  naval 
warfare,  he  had  been  engaged  in  several  battles  before  he  retorned 
to  his  home  four  years  later,  bronzed,  handsome,  and  ooTered 
with  hononrs.  Daring  his  leave  he  was  naturally  often  at  the 
Place,  bnt  his  uncle  did  not  seem  to  encourage  the  notion  of  an 
immediate  marriage,  and  as  time  sped  by  Edward  himself  did 
not  appear  as  eager  as  a  lover  should  for  the  ceremony  to  take 
place.  But  still  he  lingered  and  lingered  on,  and  as  the  tmib 
must  be  confessed  sooner  or  later,  Us  delaying  was  not  from 
affection  for  his  betrothed,  but  because  he  found  he  loved  her 
sister.  Edith  soon  espied  this,  for  we  are  told  that,  with  grave 
hauteur,  she  insisted  that  he  should  at  once  return  to  sea,  and 
endeavour  to  forget  Martha. 

We  do  not  candidly  believe  that  Martha  was  at  all  interested 
in  these  proceedings.  Gaily  content  with  her  ponies  and  her  poor, 
she  danced  with  and  played  tricks  upon  her  manly  cousin,  with 
the  mischievous  zest  of  a  child  of  twelve,  instead  of  behaying 
with  the  demure  seemliness  due  from  a  maiden  of  nineteen. 

There  were  two  trying  scenes  before  Edward  finally  departed: 
one  in  which  he  confided  to  Edith  his  decided  intention  of  doing 
his  duty,  and  the  other  with  Martha,  to  whom  he  declared  for  the 
first  time  his  great  admiration,  and  begged  her  to  go  off  then  and 
there  with  him  to  Gretna  Green.  She  only  laughed,  rallied  him 
roundly,  kissed  him,  and  ran  away ;  and  he  left  for  his  ship  that 
day.  There  was  a  slight  coldness  between  the  two  sisters  for  the 
succeeding  few  days,  which  time  Martha  principally  spent  in  the 
grey  chamber  over  the  old  gate,  a  roem  which  she  used  as  a 
repository  for  her  fishing-tackle,  dried  ferns,  and  the  apparatus 
required  for  her  numerous  practical  jokes.  This  cloud  seems  soon 
to  have  passed  away,  though  without  an  explanation  having  taken 
place  between  them,  and  Edith  quietly  read  her  Greek  in  imita- 
tion  of  a  favourite  ancestress,  did  fine  needlework  in  lawn,  and 
wonderful  fiowers  in  silk,  whilst  Martha  pursued  her  ordinary 
course  of  fishing  and  hunting,  dancing  with  her  neighbours  at 
any  time  or  place,  or  gossiping  with  the  Clutterbucks.  Olivia 
Clutterbuck  had  been  the  girl's  nurse ;  she  had  married  a  cousin,  a 
groom  on  the  estate,  and  at  this  time  occupied  one  of  the  lodges, 
and  it  was  usually  to  that  stout  matron  that  Martha  took  her 
many  joys,  and  her  few  simple  troubles.  Their  life  flowed  on 
calmly,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Wells,  during  which 
they  were  feted  and  toasted  and  made  love  to,  in  a  mode  suited 
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to  them  as  beauties  and  heiresses.  Neyertheless,  they  each  time 
retnmed  to  their  home  life  with  much  affectionate  delight,  and 
would  even  make  attempts  to  cheer  their  faEtther's  spirits,  and  win 
his  approbation,  by  spasmodic  attentions  to  the  still-room,  where 
in  addition  to  the  making  of  uneatable  dishes,  they  concocted 
**  Nun's  Cream  "  and  "  Ambrosia  Nosegay,"  and  other  balms  for 
their  beauty,  some  of  which  remain  blackened  and  unuseable  in 
the  old  store-room  to  this  day. 

Three  years  after  Edward's  departure,  found  them  one  spring 
at  Bath,  enjoying  the  waters  and  its  countless  gaieties.  His  ship 
landed  him  at  Bristol,  and  he  came  on  there  to  them,  joyous, 
amiable,  handsomer  than  oyer.  But  a  few  days  passed  before  he 
was  observed  to  have  entirely  changed.  He  became  moody, 
irritable,  and  almost  rude  in  his  manner  to  Edith;  he  only 
relaxed  when  Martha  was  near,  or  when  he  was  alone  in  her 
society.  This  angered  that  lady,  and  about  such  curious  conduct 
she  took  him  to  task.  It  was  during  a  dance  at  the  Pump  Boom, 
and  he  had  that  day  been  more  than  usually  obnoxious  in  his 
behariour  towards  everybody, -and  in  no  mild  terms  she  rated  him. 
But  her  lecture  only  brought  upon  herself  a  most  terrible  storm 
of  anguish  and  adoration,  from  which  she  escaped  to  her  chair 
pale,  trembling,  and  broken.  Edward  went  straight  to  Edith, 
and  before  the  evening  had  ended  the  day  of  their  wedding  was 
fixed.  From  that  time  he  appeared  to  become  calmer  and  more 
like  himself ;  Martha  also  revived ;  and  Edith  was,  in  her  grave 
way,  as  happy  as  her  nature  would  permit  her  to  be ;  and  all 
went  well  and  smoothly,  until  the  day  before  the  marriage. 

It  was  night,  a  similar  one,  I  imagine,  to  this — the  shrubs  at 
their  glossiest,  the  turf  at  its  smoothest  and  softest,  the  trees 
gleaming  silver  against  the  last  rays  of  a  red  sunset  which, 
mingling  with  a  growing  moonlit  twilight,  make  up  a  most 
harmonious  scene.  And  this  house  was  full  of  a  cheery  company, 
making  merry  after  the  rather  pompous  manner  of  their  time. 
Since  their  arrival  from  Bath,  and  during  the  few  weeks  which 
preceded  the  wedding-day,  Edward  and  Edith  had  each  night 
after  the  evening  meal,  walked  on  that  terrace-path  opposite,  and 
this  custom  of  theirs  was  so  well  known  that  no  one  thought  of 
using  the  walk,  or  of  intruding  in  any  way  upon  the  young  couple. 
But  on  this  night  Edward  walked  alone  until  it  was  near  dusk, 
when  he  was  joined  by  a  slight,  graceful  figure,  with  whom  he 
talked  for  a  short  time  low  and  earnestly.  Music  sounded  from 
within  the  house,  the  guests  began  to  dance,  and  the  time  was 
passing  on,  when  the  betrothed  pair  and  Martha  were  missed. 
The  room  which  the  girls  occupied  was  sought,  and  it  was  dis- 
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covered  that,  owing  to  some  slight  malady,  Edith  had  gone  there, 
instead  of  taking  her  nsnal  walk  with  her  loyer,  and  that  she  had 
not  left  it  since.  Then  Edward  appeared,  but  no  Martha.  Now, 
as  it  was  already  late,  some  anxiety  was  felt  abont  the  girl,  and, 
as  the  hoars  sped  on,  a  search  was  instituted.  The  grounds  far 
and  near  were  beaten,  her  fayonrite  haunts  minutely  inspected; 
every  surmise  was  acted  upon,  but  no  Martha  found.  The 
majority  of  the  searchers,  who  knew  her  well,  were  beginning  to 
look  upon  the  affair  as  a  tiresome  joke,  and  many  gave  it  up  and 
went  to  their  rooms.  Still  the  search  continued ;  through  the 
whole  night  they  sought  with  anxious  care,  and  at  daybreak  they 
found  her  lying,  a  lovely  corpse,  between  the  farthest  of  those 
large  laurels  on  which  I  am  looking  now.  There  seemed  to  be 
absolutely  no  explanation  of  the  mystery.  A  few  hours  before 
she  was  in  sound  health  and  abounding  spirits,  and  there  in  the 
early  morning  sunlight,  with  no  sign  of  violence,  she  lay  dead. 

The  servants  had  seen  two  persons,  whom  they  had  supposed  to 
be  Edward  and  Edith,  walking  as  usual,  near  that  spot— and 
Edward,  grey-white  and  much  shattered,  owned  to  having  met, 
as  he  believed,  Edith  in  the  gloaming,  and  having  addressed  a 
few  words  to  her,  passed  on  without  discovering  that  it  was 
not  she.  Another  examination  showed  that  Martha  wore  a  new 
and  unknown  ring,  but  as  no  wound  was  discovered  that  could 
have  caused  her  death,  little  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  so  amidst 
universal  regrets  she  was  buried.  It  was  commonly  thought,  that 
knowing  her  sister  to  be  unable  to  keep  her  tryst,  she  had,  with 
her  usual  playfulness,  impersonated  Edith  without  the  lover 
discovering  the  difference.  But  how  she  came  by  her  death  no 
one' presumed  to  say.  In  those  days  they  attributed  more  things 
to  the  visitation  of  God  than  we  do  now.  The  marriage  naturally 
postponed  through  that  great  and  general  mourning,  Edward 
returned  to  his  ship,  and  the  next  news  that  came  to  sadden  this 
family,  was,  that  he  had  wickedly  and  rebelliously  insulted,  then 
challenged,  and  endeavoured  to  kill,  his  superior  ofiBcer,  for  which 
crimes  a  court-martial  sentenced  him  to  a  long  term  of  imprison- 
ment. This  was  a  terrible  sorrow,  as  well  as  a  great  and  lasting 
disgrace,  and  the  news  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  less  than  a 
twelvemonth,  was  received  more  as  a  relief  than  a  shock.  At  his 
death  a  letter  was  sent  to  our  mutual  ancestor,  Edith's  father, 
which  apparently  grieved  him  very  much,  but  the  contents  of 
which  he  never  disclosed  to  anyone. 

Francis  took  his  brother's  place  in  everything ;  he  married  Edith, 
they  had  children,  and  were  fairly  happy  for  about  ten  years, 
when  she  died,  only  a  few  months  later  than  her  father.    At  her 
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funeral  and  the  reading  of  her  will  all  the  members  of  onr  family 
were  present  (as  she  was  a  great  heiress  and  the  wife  of  the  head 
of  the  honse)^  and  then  Francis  with  mnch  sorrow  read  to  his 
assembled  relations  the  following  letter,  first  advising  them  all 
that  it  was  a  private  and  serious  matter  concerning  only  them- 
selyes,  and  urging  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  it  during 
their  lives.  His  advice  was  faithfully  followed ;  but  since  their 
time  the  tale  has  been  common  property  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  I  am  only  writing  down  what  everybody  knows  by  hearsay. 
The  letter  was  dated  from  the  Marshalsea,  a  few  days  before 
Edward's  death,  and  ran  thus : — 

Sir, — ^With  the  death  approaohiog  me  that  I  have  for  a  long  period 
most  earnestly  prayed,  it  is  come  to  the  time  when  I  must  confide  to  you, 
with  most  passionate  grief  and  regret,  the  whole  reason  of  the  miserable 
and  dastardly  conduct  which  has  landed  me,  in  the  prime  of  my  youth 
and  the  full  vigour  of  my  life,  into  this  sad  plight.  After  the  betrothing 
of  your  daughter  Edith  to  me,  I  f oxmd  that  my  esteem  for  her  was  but  the 
affection  of  one  young  cousin  for  another,*  and  that  I  unfortunately  loved 
her  sister  Martha  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  intemperate  nature.  In  the 
hope  that  I  might  conquer  this  passion,  I  eagerly  sought  the  dangerous 
excitement  of  a  sea-faring  life,  hoping  to  find  distraction  in  the  din  of 
battle  and  in  the  perils  of  the  sea,  for  the  violence  of  that  attachment 
which  I  had  for  her  never  abated,  and  I  have  it  unto  this  day :  though  it 
was  through  me,  alas !  that  she  came  by  her  sad  and  early  death.  It  is 
with  the  abjectest  shame  and  most  overwhelming  misery,  that  I  confide  to 
to  you  that  I,  one  of  your  own  blood,  am  a  murderer;  and  as  though  that 
were  not  enough,  that  I  am  the  unwitting  and  wicked  destroyer  of  your 
best-loved  child.  On  the  high  seas  and  in  Spain,  whither  my  duty  often 
called  me,  I  met  with  many  people  of  that  nation,  and  amongst  them  a 
young  noble  who  was  seized  with  a  great  affection  for  me,  who  treated 
me  with  the  most  charoiing  condescension,  and  who  gave  me  on  my  last 
farewell  to  him  a  ring  in  memory  of  our  delightful  intercourse.  This 
ring  had  come  to  him  from  an  ancestor,  who  had  it  from  a  necromancer, 
and  it  was  credited  to  possess  the  hideous  property  of  poisoning  the 
wearer  if  pressed  into  his  finger.  I  did  not  at  that  time  give  credence  to 
the  legend;  but  I  took  the  ring;  and  on  the  night  before  mj  wedding 
some  evil  spirit  tempted  me  to  try  its  power  upon  my  unloved  bride.  I 
verily  believe  that  Satan  bereft  me  of  my  reason.  She  and  I  met,  as  was 
our  wont,  upon  the  wide  terrace*  She  did  not  speak.  I  told  her  then  in 
plain  and  earnest Jang^uage  I  much  feared  we  could  not  be  happy  in  our 
new  life  together.  She  replied  in  a  low  voice  "  that  with  me  alone  rested 
her  sole  happiness."  I  said,  "  If  that  be  so  we  will  do  our  best;  take  this 
ring,  and  wear  it  always."  I  placed  it  upon  her  finger ;  in  so  doing  I 
remembered  its  properties,  and  although  without  faith,  I  devilishly  and 
wickedly  pressed  it  into  the  delicate  flesh.  She  g^ve  a  little  cry,  then 
laughed  and  vowed  I  had  not  hurt  her — still  in  her  low  voice;  then 
putting  her  arms  about  my  neck,  which  last  attention  I  had  never  before 
known  her  to  pay  me,  whispered,  **  I  love  you,"  and  turned  and  imme- 
diately left  me.    I  went  hastily  towards  the  village,  straight  there,  and 
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returned  to  find  to  my  dreadful  discomfort  that  Edith  had  not  left  the 
house,  and  that  Martha  was  missing.  Then  I  felt  the  horrible  truth.  I 
knew  quite  well  that  she  must  be  lying  dead  somewhere,  and  through  my 
terrible  act,  and  also  that  wherever  she  was  the  loved  me.  Need  I  dw^ 
upon  the  soul-derouring  agony  of  that  time,  when  your  own  misery  was 
so  deep?  But  you  did  not  suffer  the  tortures  of  a  murderer  who  had 
mwrdered  the  beloved  being  for  whose  life  he  would  gladly  have  died  a 
thousand  deaths.  Afterward,  as  you  know,  I  went  to  my  ship,  where, 
weary  of  all,  I  purposely  insulted  and  struck  a  noble,  kindly  gentleman, 
in  the  hope  that  I  should  have  immediately  been  shot ;  but  respect  for 
you  and  yours  made  them  deal  me  a  far  worse  treatment — ^the  time  in 
which  to  think  upon  my  crimes,  which  thoughts  have  quite  consumed  me, 
and  I  have  now  but  the  space  of  a  few  hours  left  me  in  which  to  live.  A 
wilful  murderer  I  cannot  hope  to  meet  my  Maker.  Still  I  crave  for  all 
your  prayers. 

So  little  is  known  of  this  OTont  that  I  am  bound  to  tell  it  baldly 
— this  is  all.  Most  families  have  more  exciting  stories^  I  belierei 
but  none^  I  think,  more  sad.  Not  that  its  sadness  affects  nsmucb, 
for  we  are  as  merry  a  company  as  ever  those  four  were  in  the  days 
before  the  betrothal.  In  oar  earliest  youth  we  all  imagined 
Edward  to  be  a  changeling,  for  such  strong  passions  are  not 
common  with  ns,  and  sometimes  now  we  speculate  as  to  whether 
we  onrselves  would  hare  been  different  (that  is  to  say,  if  we  had 
been  at  all)  if  he  and  not  Francis  had  been  our  forefkther;  and 
also  we  wonder  if  Edith  had  gone  out  that  night,  if  he  conld  have 
married  Martha  with  such  a  sin  upon  his  conscience.  But  these 
are  youthful,  idle  speculations,  and  more  of  that  mysterious  crime 
we  shall  probably  never  learn,  any  more  than  I  shall  ever  really 
know  what  it  was  in  the  aspect  of  the  silhouette  that  prompted 
me  to  write  this  to-night 
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"  Whose  sisters  ye  all  are." 

It  was  darkening.  From  the  comer  of  the  wood  the  long  road 
stretched  back  between  the  trees;  halfway  came  two  figures^  a 
man  and  woman; — tramps,  leaning  forward  and  moying  with 
that  shnffle  which  betrays  their  ntter  nselessness.  The  man 
stopped  and,  without  turning,  spoke  for  the  first  time  thai  honr. 

"  Coom  on ! " 

The  woman  neither  looked  np  nor  qnickened  her  pace.  As  she 
came  beside  him  he  struck  her  aimlessly  on  the  shoulder,  but  she 
moved  on  with  hardly  a  twitch  of  her  dull,  battered  face  beneath 
the  dirty  bonnet. 

It  was  lighter  when  they  came  to  the  comer,  but  neither  looked 
up  to  where  the  sun  was  setting  in  its  dying  glory.  Two  men 
were  in  the  hedgerow  eating  bread  and  cheese.  The  man  stopped 
with  a  faint  sense  of  affinity :  they  were  labourers  seeking  work, 
and  though  not  of  him,  they  were  with  him  for  the  time. 

«  How  far  is't  to  Sheffield  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Better  nor  three  mile,"  they  told  him. 

With  an  oath  he  looked  oyer  to  where  the  smoke  rose  out  of  the 
Talley. 

''Stop  an'  have  a  bit  o'  bread,"  they  urged,  with  the  free- 
handedness  of  the  needy. 

He  shook  his  head.  ''  We  mun  be  there  to-night,"  he  muttered, 
shambling  on  at  the  old  pace. 

The  woman  had  stood  still,  hardly  looking  at  them ;  now  she 
seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  the  footpath  and  held  out  her  hand 
for  a  piece. 

''  I  shall  bide  here,"  she  said. 

"  Tha'll't  coom  on,"  he  retorted,  turning  round. 

"  Tha'st  beaten  me  last  night,  and  stmcken  me  twice  to-day. 
I'll  none  o*  thee.    Go  thy  ways." 

"  Dom  thee ! "    And  he  went. 

The  diyorces  of  the  poor  are  easy  and  swift. 
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The  two  men  did  not  speak ;  they  feared  the  shuffling,  filthy 
tramp.  Though  they  pitied  the  woman,  they  would  fain  have  had 
her  go  with  him;  but  they  did  not  speak — no  more  did  she. 
When  they  rose  she  rose  too,  and  fell  into  her  old  place  a  few 
steps  behind.  They  had  heavy  boots,  were  footsore,  and  weary  in 
heart  and  body ;  so  it  was  that,  with  a  labourer's  instinct,  they 
presently  turned  up  a  narrow  lane  and  found  a  shed. 

It  was  dark ;  their  feet  sank  in  the  bedding  as  they  entered. 
The  younger  man  struck  a  match,  and  the  stirks  started  up  with 
frightened  grunts  and  milky  breath.  The  match  went  out  sud- 
denly, but  the  intruders  had  seen  a  heap  of  straw  at  the  far  end. 
There  they  stumbled,  still  in  the  same  order ;  and  there  the  two 
men  lay  down  together  on  the  top,  while  the  woman,  crouching 
more  than  lying,  shiyered  through  her  half-conscious  night. 

When  the  day  broke  she  went  out  to  beg  of  the  half-awakened 
village,  and  returning,  waited  patiently  till  they  stirred,  to  share 
her  few  scraps  with  them.  They  accepted  her  seryices  as  they 
might  a  slave's,  and  as  a  slave  she  served  them. 

When  the  men  turned  in  at  the  gates  of  big  works  to  offer 
themselves,  she  waited  for  them ;  as  they  went  on,  she  followed 
humbly.  It  was  afternoon  when  they  got  a  few  hours'  job,  and, 
perhaps  touched  by  her  submissiveness,  returning  to  the  gates, 
they  told  her  briefly  to  go  to  a  certain  lodging-house  and  await 
them  there. 

With  the  old  tramping  instinct,  she  went  round  begging  first ; 
but  folk  were  busy.  "  We've  too  many  of  your  sort  about,"  one 
stirring  housewife  told  her ;  yet  at  another  house,  larger  than  the 
rest,  the  smug  cook  handed  her  two  frilled  cutlets,  saying :  ''  It'U 
be  long  before  you'll  taste  the  like  o'  them  again."  A  dull  feeling 
of  treasure-trove  made  her  wrap  them  in  a  comer  of  her  Scanty 
shawl,  fastening  it  with  her  one  brass  pin.  When  she  came  to 
the  dingy  lodging-house,  she  almost  smiled  as  she  thought  of  the 
pleasure  of  watching  the  two  men  eat  her  dainties  when  they  came 
back  from  work.    Then  she  lifted  the  latch  and  went  in. 

It  was  dark.  The  heaped-up  fire  cast  ruddy  gleams  about  th^ 
kitchen,  leaping  and  dancing  with  the  flickering  shadows.  She 
passed  across  the  floor  and  ^elt  down  before  it,  striving  to  warm 
her  numb  fingers.  What  stirred  upon  the  settle  by  the  window? 
It  was  her  cast-off  companion. 

He  was  watching  her  with  bloodshot  eyes.  We  have  seen  who 
feeds  the  tramp ;  but  who  gives  him  his  money?  and,  worse  stilii 
who  gives  him  his  beer  ?    He  sat  up. 

**  Goom  on  I "  he  said  hoarsely. 

She  crouched  back  upon  the  hearth,  all  the  horror  of  the  past 
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five  years  expressed  upon  her  pallid,  stricken  face.  In  the  room 
above  she  could  hear  the  deputy  whistle  as  he  swept  the  floor. 
Bat  she  dared  not  scream. 

**  Coom  on/'  he  repeated,  getting  up  on  his  unsteady  legs,  then 
standing  over  her.  "  Dom  thee,  coom  on ! "  And  with  those 
words  he  struck  her  as  she  tried  to  rise.  Then  the  pent-up  terror 
burst  in  a  wild  shriek  as  she  fell — fell  with  her  head  against  the 
oven-door — and  with  brutal  passion  he  struck  madly  at  her,  hand 
and  foot. 

The  deputy  pulled  him  off,  and  hurrying  neighbours  lifted  the 
poor  bruised  carcase  on  to  the  settle  by  the  window ;  the  poUce 
came,  with  their  weary  air  of  stolid  supremacy,  and  brought  the 
doctor.  All  he  could  do  was  done,  and  then  he  sat  by  to  wait  for 
returning  consciousness  and  the  inevitable  end. 

It  was  dark  and  late  when  the  two  men  arrived,  with  the  money 
for  their  job. 

''  Yon  cannot  come  in  here,"  said  the  doctor  as  the  door  opened ; 
but  she  stirred,  and  put  out  her  hand. 
"  Eh  I  poor  lass,"' said  the  elder,  "  what  is't  ?  " 
She  was  trying  nervelessly  to  hold  the  comer  of  her  shawl ;  the 
doctor  saw  it,  and  took  out  the  pin.  She  smiled,  and  with  an 
effort  moved  the  cutlets  to  the  men.  Wondering,  they  took  them 
and  crouched  down  by  the  fire  to  wait. 

Something  reminded  her.  Starting,  she  threw  up  her  arms, 
and  cry mg,  "  I  didn't,  BiU— I  didn't-oh,  I  didn't ! "  fell  back  and 
died. 

When  they  told  him,  he  turned  his  face  away  and  muttered^ 
**  I  swore  I'd  swing  for  her  at  Wakefield,  and  I  shall." 
It  was  his  trib^te  for  her  five  years'  faithful  following. 
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What  stem  Neoessiiy  hath  onoe  ordained 

For  mortal's  share, 
Let  him  not  murmur,  howsoe'er  constrained, 

His  lot  to  bear. 

Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Laws,  nor  Gods,  nor  Men, 

Her  Toice  can  stay; 
Her  icy  finger  points  the  way,  and  then 

Man  mnst  obey. 

And  Loye,  and  Hate,  and  Fear,  and  Joy,  and  Pain, 

She  portions  each; 
Nor  Tanished  bliss  will  e^er  restore  again, 

Whoe'er  beseech. 

lis  weakness  to  resist  her  stem  decree, 

Tis  impious  to  rebel; 
The  strongest  mind,  the  noblest  heart  has  he. 

Who  follows  well. 

W.  S. 
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By  MAABTEN  MAARTENS, 

Attthok  of  *Thib  Snr  of  Joost  Ayblinoh/  '  Ak  Old  Maxd's  Love/ 
'Gk)D's  Pool,'  'A  Qubstiow  of  Tastb.\ 

"So  doth  the  greafcer  glory  dim  the  less.'* 
Ghaptsb  XLUI. 

THB  DAWN  PBOVB8  CLOUDY. 

**  Well,  I  sliall  say  it,"  declared  Veronica.    «  Why  not  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  Father. 

*'  "Does  your  Beyerence  not  know  ?  Then  I  shall  keep  my  own 
connsel.  Bat  my  opinion  is :  why  should  anyone  be  afraid  of  their 
betters  ?    If  reidly  our  betters,  the  less  reason  to  be  afraid.    And 

if  not "     Veronica  whisked  a  dish  off  the  table  and  herself 

from  the  room. 

Father  Bolbins  bent  oyer  the  tattered  yolnme  on  his  knees, 
leisnrely  filling  his  pipe  with  the  finest  of  Turkish  tobaccos.  He 
was  no  longer  the  happy  possessor  of  an  untidy  snuggery ;  the 
new  house  contained  but  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
Veronica  had  refused  to  abandon  the  *^  parlour."  Occasionally  the 
latter  imoomfortable  apartment  would  be  honoured  with  a  state- 
visit  from  the  Gheyalier  de  Souza,  who  was  both  a  freethinker  at 
heart  and  a  Catholic  in  etiquette,  and  confessed  and  communicated 
at  Easter.  Other  intercourse  with  the  Castle  there  was  none. 
The  brief  enjoyment  of  Beinout's  friendship  had  ended  in  a  cere- 
monious saluta 

Veronica,  on  her  part,  had  no  proper  appreciation  of  ceremony. 
Haying  made  up  her  mind  to  bestow  a  piece  of  it  on  the  gentle- 
folks, she  called  out  one  day  from  the  door  of  **  our  hoyel,"  as  she 
chose  to  designate  the  Parsonage :  *^  Hey,  Mynheer !  You  are 
the  Jonker  from  the  Castle  ?  " 

^*  Of  course  I  am,"  replied  the  young  man,  standing  still. 

"  I  know  you  are.  There's  something  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
Jonker.    I've  no  more  reason  to  loye  the  Baron's  fsimily  than  you 
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haye.  They've  turned  ns  out  of  onr  honse  as  you've  tnmed  them 
out  of  theirs,  and  without  paying,  which  is  worse.  But  when  it 
comes  to  keeping  a  woman  away  from  the  place  she  is  used  to  pray 
in  twice  a  day  for  years,  and  all  her  ancestors  lying  round  awaiting 
her,  I  say  that  it's  a  cruel  thing.  And  I'd  say  the  same  to 
the  Count  your  father,  if  I  thought  he'd  listen  to  the  likes  of  me. 
But  I  think  he  looks  prouder  than  you,  in  spite  of  your  haughty 
fiaoe  that  God  gave  you  to  go  and  be  a  Count  with,  as  Counts  there 
must  be  in  this  world  below,  though  not  in  the  hereafter."  And 
she  retreated  into  the  house,  leaving  Beinout  very  much  troubled 
in  mind. 

He  did  not  willingly  ask  fi&vours  of  a  fisither  who  never  conceded 
anything  unless  it  was  not  a  favour ;  after  consultation  with  the 
Chevalier,  he  broached  the  subject  to  Margherita.  To  his  surprise 
the  Countess  immediately  sat  up,  said :  '^  Quite  right.  I  unde^ 
stand,"  and  went  in  to  her  husband,  but  that  gentleman,  immersed 
in  his  buttery-books  and  annoyed  by  the  interruption,  contented 
Imnself  with  answering :  *'  The  question,  like  the  people,  is  buried. 
"What  is  buried  had  best  lie  still."  Margherita  came  out  to  her 
son  in  the  hall :  **  He  won't,"  she  said  with  flashing  eyes.  ''And 
yet  the  whole  place  is  mine."  She  went  back  to  her  occupation, 
which  was  teasing  Florizel. 

Beinout  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  returned  to  his  books. 
He  had  favourite  authors  nowadays,  and  they  were  fast  moulding 
his  opinions :  Byron,  Shelley,  de  Lamartine,  the  aristocrat  singers 
of  freedom,  and  that  incomparable  Seer  who  had  first  flashed  the 
light  o'er  his  path.  Of  the  'Bevolt  of  Islam,'  for  instance,  he 
could  reel  off  whole  passages,  though  never  quite  clear  as  to  who 
revolted  or  against  what.  He  had  not  spoken  to  Wendela  again; 
sometimes,  when  happening  to  wake  at  night,  he  would  erroneously 
imagine  her  standing  alone  by  the  chancel  window,  as  if  Wendela 
ever  broke  promises,  good  or  bad.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  slept 
excellently  well,  and  awoke  in  the  morning,  from  a  dreamless 
slumber,  to  dream. 

''  My  dear  Count,"  said  M.  de  Souza  one  day,  the  quiet  old 
gentleman  who  did  nothing  but  dance  attendance  on  the  Countess 
and  complain  of  the  weather.  ''  Things  are  going  wrong  with 
Ben&  He  is  nearly  nineteen  and  he  reads  in  the  woods.  Tour 
system  was  wise,  but  you  are  prolonging  it — excuse  me — ^unwisely. 
"Re  is  farouche  " 

The  Count  tapped  the  ground  nervously  with  his  foot  ''The 
other  man  says  he  is  doing  excellently,"  he  replied,  "and  hopes  to 
get  him  ready  for  his  diplomatic  examination  in  eighteen  months 
more."    The  "  other  man  "  was  one  of  those  silent  haters  of  the 
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rich  who  fawn  upon  them.  A  r6publi<*an  himBelf,  he  tried  imper- 
ceptibly to  inflnenoe  his  pupiL    The  pupil  distrusted  him. 

Count  Bexelaer,  while  rejecting  adyioe,  set  himself  quietly  to 
watch  his  son.  And  these  obseryations  soon  culminated  abruptly 
in  the  question:  ''Why  do  you  neyer  go  and  see  so-and-so, 
Beinout  ?    And  so-and-so  ?    Or  what's-his-name  ?  " 

''  Ohy  bother  what's-his-name/'  said  Ben6. 

''Stilly  it  seems  to  me,  that,  as  young  men  of  your  owa 
rank '' 

"  I  hate  young  men  of  my  own  rank." 

The  following  academical  year  found  Beinout  at  Leyden.  A 
Dutch  uniyersity  is  not  a  nice  place.  To  enjoy  its  life  you  must 
be  both  exceedingly  childish  and  exceedingly  dissolute.  The  pupil 
of  M.  de  Souza  found  himself  utterly  at  sea,  and  retired  into  his 
shell,  which  he  beautified  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  To  say 
that  at  this  period  he  resembled  his  hero  Shelley  would  be  to  create 
an  erroneous  impression,  yet,  with  his  far  greater  (hearsay)  know- 
ledge of  "  society,"  he  had  much  of  that  poet's  splendidly  ignorant 
scorn  of  the  conyentionalities  which  galled  him.  He  was  Ml  of  a 
passiye  yearning  for  the  Millennium,  the  Apotheosis  of  the  Human 
by  itself  which  Victor  Hugo  belieyes  to  be  an  approaching  fEtct. 
He  had  no  clear  notion  how  the  thing  was  to  be  started,  but, 
meanwhile,  he  bought  statuettes  and  engrayings,  and  studied  a 
little  art,  and  disliked  dirt  and  beggars  (always  giying  to  the 
latter),  and  loyed  the  poor.  The  young  men  at  ttie  Uniyersity  did 
not  share  his  horror  of  dirt  (some  kinds),  and  they  loyed  the  poor  in 
a  less  platonic  manner  than  he.  They  said  he  was  queer.  That 
was  the  greatest  of  sins  in  their  eyes,  for  they  were  all  exactly 
alike. 

Chapter   XLIY. 

f   THB  IBON  HJlND. 

"I  SHOULD  like  to  speak  to  you  a  moment,  father,  if  you 
please,"  said  Beinout  one  memorable  autumn  eyening,  as  the  family 
rose  from  table.  He  was  now  twenty-two,  and  had  spent  four 
lazy,  luxurious  years  at  Leyden.  He  was  handsome  and  well- 
dressed,  and  outwardly  pleasingly  proper. 

"Certainly,  my  boy,"  responded  Count  Bexelaer  graciously. 
"  Come  and  haye  a  cigar."  Inwardly  he  said :  "  Debts  ?  "  Few 
fathers  of  undergraduates  would  haye  required  the  interrogation. 

Beinout  placed  himself  leisurely  in  front  of  the  mantelpiece  and 
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deliberately  lighted  his  pipe.  He  had  come  down  unexpectedly  to 
Deynnm. 

*'  I  took  my  degree  to-day/'  he  said  quietly,  pressing  down  the 
burning  tobacco  with  his  fusee. 

''What?''  cried  the  Count  in  a  tone  of  genuine  indignation. 
''And  how  about  your  farewell-banquet?  Beinout,  you  are 
joking." 

Inviolable  custom  requires  that  the  Dutch  student  shall  leare  the 
Uniyendty  in  a  blaze  of  prescriptiye  festivity.  In  justice  to 
Beinout  it  must  be  added  that  the  whole  thing,  like  all  Dutch 
student-festiyals  except  the  "  Masquerade/'  means  merely :  drink. 

"There  wasn't  any  farewell-party/'  replied  the  young  man. 
"  Fm  not  going  to  have  one.    I  think  it's  a  bore." 

Then  he  took  his  eyes  off  his  pipe  and  looked  anxiously  across  at 
his  fisither. 

Count  Bexelaer  did  not  return  the  look.  He  sat  gazing  moodily 
into  the  fire ;  the  autumn  night  was  chilly.  At  length  he  said  in 
quite  a  sad  voice :  "  I  was  poor,  and  I  had  eleven  four-in-hands."^ 

A  moment  afterwards  he  added :  "  Tou  must  have  gone  to  a  lot 
of  other  men's  parties,  and  it  seems  very  shabby  to  make  no  return. 
Perhaps  the  matter  doesn't  strike  you  in  that  light?  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  how  it  strikes  you." 

"On  that  score  you  may  make  yourself  easy,"  replied  his  sod. 
"  I  never  went  to  anybody's  parties.  I  joined  some  of  the  better 
societies,  of  course,  but  when  I  discovered  the  men  were  always 
getting  drunk,  I  stopped  away.  Besides,  I'm  the  first  of  my  year 
to  leave." 

"  You  must  have  done  nothing  but  work ! "  cried  the  Count. 

"  No,  indeed ;  or  I  should  have  gone  a  year  sooner." 

"  I  rejoice  that  I  have  so  clever  a  son."  Count  Hilarius  rose 
and  walked  to  the  door.  "  You  must  have  understood,  Beinout," 
he  said,  with  one  of  his  irritable  glances,  "  that  I  did  not  send  you 
to  the  University  to  rush  through  it.  Your  news  has  taken  me 
disagreeably  by  surprise.  You  must  allow  me  a  little  time  to 
digest  it." 

"  I  have  no  debts/'  began  Beinout. 

"  I  wish  you  had/'  said  his  father  bitterly,  and  closed  the  door. 

Beinout  remained  standing,  a  meditative,  graceful,  regretful 
figure,  with  drooping  pipe.  He  had  expected  some  pleasure  from 
the  announcement  of  his  sudden  and  successfol  termination  of  a 
career  he  had  loathed  from  the  first.  "The  Chevalier  and  Victor 
Hugo,"  he  was  wont  to  aver,  "  surely  that  is  enough  education  for 

*  Datch  University  custom. 
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any  man.  The  GhoYalier  for  the  fictions  and  Hugo  for  t)i6 
realitiefl/'  He  was  shocked  now  by  the  sincerity  of  tiie  Count's 
disappointment.  Unforttinately  he  conld  never  understand  how 
dear^  to  the  man  himself^  were  the  Court  Comptroller's  lights. 

'*  Ah  well  t  **  he  said  listlessly,  and  opened  the  door  because  the 
room  was  so  hot.  Then  he  took  up  a  number  of  the  **  Bibliotheque 
Universelle  " ;  the  smoking-room  table  was  covered  with  reviews ; 
— ^his  doing;  *' As  long  as  you  leave  me  my  Figaro"  his  father 
had  said. 

Laissa's  voice  sounded  across  the  vestibule,  singing  softly  to  her 
mistress: 

"O  rose,  6  fleur,  6  jeune  fiUel"  , 

With  an  exclamation  of  impatience  the  son  of  the  house  crossed 
oyer  to  the  door  again  and  shut  it. 

Next  morning  the  Count  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  but 
M.  de  Sotusa  dawdled  over  his  cofiee-cup,  with  hands  as  transparent 
as  the  porcelain,  hximming  and  hawing  and  gently  coughing  as  he 
sopped  his  roll.  Margherita  always  breakfSasted  in  her  room.  ''  I 
can  take  nothing  before  noon/'  she  protested,  '^but  chocolate." 
So  she  had  a  big  bowl  of  that,  with  an  abundance  of  cream  and  half 
a  dozen  French  almond-cakes. 

For  a  long  time  the  Chevalier  said  nothing.  He  was  too  perfect 
a  gentleman  to  "make  conversation,"  unless  it  was  wanted. 
Besides,  he  was  growing  old,  and  the  difficulty  of  disguising  this 
fiAct  at  table  sufficiently  engrossed  him.  At  length  he  began  flicking 
a  crumb  or  two  from  his  sleeve. 

''  Tour  father  has  told  me,  Ben6,"  he  said  gently.  '^  Of  course  he 
is  grieved;  so  am  I.  You  disappoint  all  our  hopes.  They  were 
many." 

Beinout  listened  humbly.  He  might  despise  the  old  nobleman's 
teachings ;  the  teacher  he  could  never  otherwise  than  love. 

"  That,  perhaps,  might  appear  of  but  little  account  to  you " 

**No,  indeed,"  interrupted  Beinout  eagerly. 

The  Chevalier  waved  his  hand.  "So  I  willingly  believe. 
Disregard  of  the  feelings  of  others,  that  most  vulgar  of  faults,  has 
never  been  yours.  But  I  was  desirous  to  add :  You  disappoint 
your  own  hopes  as  well.  Your  father  does  not  know  what  you 
want.  Nor  do  I.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure ;  you  want  to  be  a 
good  man,  and  a  great.  Good,  certainly ;  great,  probably.  Is  it 
not  so?" 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  kind  opinion  of  me,"  murmured 
Beinout. 

"Not  a  bit.    We  know  each  other,  we  two.    Well,  you  insist 
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npon  going  your  own  wty  to  your  object  Yon  refoBe  all  adyioe; 
yon  reject  aU  precedent ;  yon  are  eccentric,  new.  It  is  an  immense 
responsibility.  If  yon  fail,  it  is  yon,  personally,  that  bear  the 
blame*  Host  men  prefer  that  their  fanlts  shonld  be  those  of  the 
system  they  live  in.  And  there  is  eyery  chance  of  yonr  failing. 
Whaterer  may  be  permissible  at  the  end  of  a  great  career,  nothing, 
at  the  beginning,  is  so  fatal  as  eccentricity.*' 

Beinont  sat  chipping  a  cmst  on  his  plate,  with  a  yigonr  which 
scattered  the  cmmbs. 

"And,  my  dear  boy," — the  Gheiralier  bent  for?rard,  kindly  con- 
fidential— "  I  think  yon  haye  hardly  realised  how  great  that  career 
is  likely  to  be.  Ton  are  placed,  by  an  Almighty  Proyidence,  on 
a  snmmit,  destined  to  inflnence  the  history  of  yonr  conntry,  and 
benefit  yonr  compatriots.  Yon  tnm  and,  in  qnest  of  the  sunlight 
aboye  yon,  yon  deliberately  walk  downhilL  Once  more,  the 
responsibility  yon  assnme  single-handed  is  immense." 

''  My  God  I "  cried  the  pnpil,  with  snddenly  nplifted  eyes.  *'  I 
assnme  no  responsibility  I  I  only  want  to  leaye  off  being  a  gilded 
gentleman  and  to  become  a  manly  man  at  last." 

M.  de  Sonza  pansed,  in  the  act  of  rising,  his  keen  eye  filling 
with  affection.  **  Be  thankful,"  he  said,  ''  that  yonr  chains  are 
gilded.  We  all  haye  to  wear  them.  I  had  not  half  yonr  chances, 
Ben6.  I  threw  them  away.  And  I  am — here."  He  wheezed  a 
little — ^his  asthma  was  yery  bad  of  late — and  then  tottered,  with 
his  failing  dance-step,  from  the  room. 

Beinont  remained  alone,  twisting  the  seal-ring  npon  his  little 
finger.    **  The  yelyet  gloye,"  he  mnttered. 

A  few  minntes  later  he  met  his  father  in  the  halL  The  Ck)nnt 
held  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"  It  is  tme,  then,"  said  the  Connt,  and  pointed  to  the  paper. 
''Do  yon  know,  Beinont,  to  the  last  I  half  hoped  yon  were 
joking." 

"  I  shonld  not  haye  yentnred." 

''  The  reality  is  worse  than  the  joke  conld  haye  been.  And 
yonr  academic  dissertation  ?    Am  I  to  be  permitted  to  see  that  ? '' 

**  I  haye  a  copy  for  yon  in  my  portmantean,"  replied  Beinont 
He  had  meant  to  giye  it  to  his  father  the  night  before.  ''  Hang  it 
all,"  he  thought,  "  I  onght  to  haye  let  him  haye  the  thing  before 
he  asked  for  it.  Father,"  he  continned  alond,  ''  I  am  sorry  to 
haye  yexed  you.  I — ^I  daresay  I  am  a  bit  of  a  fool  at  times.  I 
will  do  whateyer  yon  desire." 

''  My  good  child ! "  cried  Hilarins,  jerking  ronnd  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  staircase,  among  the  oleanders,  and  facing  his  stalwart  son, 
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*'  yon  talk  as  if  J  were  your  enemy !  I  desire  nothing  bnt  that, 
while  yon  are  preparing  for  your  appointment  as  aUaehS,  yon 
^  go  onty'  this  winter^  like  other  yonng  men !  And,  look  here,  Ben6y 
rU  give  yon  a  phaeton  and  pair  for  yonr  own." 

Beinont  clasped  his  father's  proffered  hand  and  wrung  it  silently. 
And  his  heart  was  soft  with  love  and  shame. 


Ghapteb  XLY. 

COUNT  BBX3n<AXB's  TROUBLBS. 

OoTTNT  Bexelaeb  was,  at  heart,  a  melancholy  man.  But  he  was 
also  constitutionally  a  gnuabler,  whose  ever-anxious  ambition  no 
good  fortune  could  appease.  And  to  his  honour  be  it  said  that  he 
confined  all  his  grumbling  to  his  family  circlci  while  heroically 
smiling  all  day  at  Court. 

And  every  man  has  his  troubles ;  at  least,  so  every  man  says. 
At  Ck>urt  the  Count's  sun  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  but  at 
Deynum  it  had  never  fought  its  way  out  of  the  clouds.  Truth  to 
tell.  Count  Hilarius  was  not  bom  to  country-squiredom.  His 
neighbours  laughed  when  he  stuck  in  the  mud  with  his  varnished 
boots,  and  shot  a  setter.  He  bullied  his  farmers  in  the  wrong 
way,  and  patronised  indiscreetly,  and  whatever  he  did  **  different " 
was  writ  down  to  the  good  of  his  predecessor.  A  vacancy  having 
occurred  in  the  States  Provincial,  the  Count  and  the  Baron  were 
pitted  against  each  other,  much  to  the  latter^s  initial  dismay. 
And  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  actually  found  himself  beaten  by 
eight  votes,  chiefly  through  Baron  Borck's  remaining  neutral  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  ''It  is  not  a  Parliament-election;  let  the 
poor  old  man  have  this  small  compensation,"  the  Baron  of 
Bollingen  had  obstinately  replied  to  all  his  wife's  appeals.  She 
did  not  argue  with  him.  She  had  tried  that  during  the  first  year 
of  their  marriage. 

The  defeated  candidate,  in  his  fury,  talked  of  shutting  up  the 
Castle,  to  avoid  contact  with  his  rival.  And  this  unfortunate 
election  only  accentuated  the  religious  squabble  which  had  so  long 
agitated  the  village;  trust  an  election  in  Holland  to  do  that. 
The  Protestant  minister.  Count  Bexelaer's  protSgS,  who  had 
zealously  visited  the  voters,  found  but  one  word  of  counsel  for  his 
patron  in  defeat.  *^  You  must  strengthen  the  Protestant  element," 
he  said.  Count  Bexelaer  reflected  that  eight  votes  are  not 
much.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
element.    Father  Bulbius  wept  tears  of  indignation,  and  then  he 
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girded  on  his  sword.  Meanwhile  the  tragi-comedy  of  birth  and 
death  played  through  its  little  foenes  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
cross.; 

The  Countess  Margherita  also  oommenced,  about  this  time,  to 
cause  her  noble  consort — '^0  Hilairel  0  mon  roy** — some 
considerable  anxiety.  As  she  grew  older  and  her  charms  began  to 
wane — she  was  not  yet  forty  and  still  sufficiently  handsome — ^her 
extrayagances  deepened  beyond  the  bounds  of  risibility,  and  a 
coquetry  revealed  itself  of  which  her  younger  beauty  had  perhaps 
not  felt  the  need.  From  indifference  concerning  society  she  had 
passed  to  fondness  for  it,  and  from  fondness  to  an  incessant 
craving  after  gaiety.  "  I  must  make  the  most  of  my  sunset/* 
said  the  passionate  Greoloi  who  borrowed  her  metaphors  from  the 
god  she  adored.  She  laced  tightly  of  evenings,  after  the  morn- 
ing's sweets  and  sofas,  and  she  powdered  her  yellowing  complexion 
while  mercilessly  displaying  it.  The  **  abandon  ^  of  her  manners 
was  charming,  so  delightfully  un-Dutch.  '^  Oh  yes,  she  is  a  La 
Jolais,  but — well,  her  mother  died  early.  She  was  educated  out 
in  South  America,  where  her  father  was  Ambassador." 

The  Bexelaers  van  Altena  had  not,  on  their  part,  pleased  the 
Head  of  the  House  as  much  as  wise  Duty  required  of  them.  Jane 
had  had  any  number  of  children^  and  was  obliged  to  rent  a  large 
house  in  a  bad  part  of  the  town.  Her  rich  father-in-law,  who  had 
suffered,  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  from  a  cough  warranted 
to  kill  in  a  year,  was  now  coughing  his  way  up  into  the  eighties. 
He  was  horribly  stingy  and  had  bdiaved  outrageously  to  his  son, 
whose  allowance  he  diminished  proportionately  at  the  birth  of 
every  child. 

Then,  BoUine  had  married  a  poor  Jonker  for  love.  '*  Ton ! " 
her  grandmother  had  snapped  at  her,  ^*  who  are  so  fond  of  nice 
things !  "  *'  I  think  being  in  love  is  a  very  nice  thing,"  Bolline 
had  answered,  undaunted.  "  I  saw  Jane's  marriage  work  round." 
Her  mother  had  resisted  her  as  long  as  was  practicable.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  they  had  to  forgive  her  afterwards ;  her  husband 
was  so  very  well  connected. 

Antoinette  was  still  at  home  ;  she  had  grown  up  pretty,  if  a 
little  pert  in  expression.    She  was  to  capture  her  cousin  Beinoat. 

Guy  also  was  to  capture  a  cousin.  His  mother  had  long  ago 
explahied  to  him  that  he  must  marry  Cecils  Borck's  sixty  thousand 
pounds ;  he  was  weary  of  hearing  her  explain.  Perhaps,  although 
nearly  thirty,  he  was  bent  upon  previously  increasing  his  debts, 
his  "  persuaders,"  as  he  openly  called  them.  **  My  dear  mother," 
he  said,  "I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  persuaded."  Mevroaw 
Bexelaer  did  not  comprehend. 
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As  for  George,  *'  He  is  the  stupid  one/'  said  the  Dowager.  *^  It's 
the  stupid  ones  that  most  snrely  look  after  their  own.  Some  day, 
with  that  qniet  way  of  his,  G^rge  will  make,  or  take,  a  fortune." 

'^ Meanwhile,"  protested  the  placid  Judge,  ''let  Hilarius  go 
driying  in  his  carriages,  and  leave  us  to  our  cabs.  I  am  sure  we 
are  comfortable  enough."  In  which  yiew  the  whole  family,  though 
eager  for  the  carriages,  concurred,  excepting  Jane,  who  was  soured 
by  her  irrationally  unfortunate  circumstances.  ''I  should  not 
have  minded  a  reasonable  contretemps/'  said  Jane.  ''And  what 
do  you  call  a  reasonable  contretemps  f  "  queried  her  husband,  who 
was  somewhat  afraid  of  her.  "  Your  father's  living  to  be  seventy, 
not  eighty,"  replied  plain-spoken  Jane.  So  clearly  had  this  pouple 
got  to  understand  one  another. 

As  soon  as  the  great  people  remained  away  from  the  village, 
the  village  began  to  miss  them,  and  one  half  of  it  railed  at  the 
other  half.  Therefore,  when  they  returned  after  eighteen  months' 
absence,  Jaap  Hakkert  was  hot  to  propose  floral  arches  of  welcome, 
which  the  Baron's  faction  as  vehemently  denounced.  None 
regretted  these  dissensions  as  much  as  that  gentleman  himself. 
His  bitterness  had  melted  away  from  him,  notably  after  his 
election  to  the  States. 

"  My  good  Thys,"  he  said  one  day  to  that  prosperous  husband 
and  father,  whom  he  met  on  returning  from  what  had  now  become 
his  daily  walk  in  the  park, ''  you  are  acting  ungraciously  and 
unwisely.  I  tell  you  so  frankly,  for  I  know  you  mean  well.  And 
what  you  are  doing  is  not  done  on  my  behalf."  Thys  scowled. 
We  do  not  like  Herod,  of  all  men,  to  bring  under  our  notice  the 
&ct  that  we  are  busy  out-Heroding  him. 

But  the  Baron,  having  eased  his  conscience,  continued  his  way 
content.  He  found  Bulbius  and  the  Baroness  comfortably  engaged 
in  alternate  monologue  of  reminiscence,  Wendela  bravely  enduring 
the  talk  about  Deynum.    The  Baron's  entrance  stopped  it. 

The  Baroness  Gertrude  was  aging  rapidly.  She  had  always 
been  in  advance  of  her  years,  and  the  last  decade  might  surely 
count  for  two.  She  would  look  for  her  words,  till  her  daughter 
tapped  the  floor  with  impatient,  self-reproachful  foot. 

''  I  disapprove  of  all  opposition  to  constituted  authorities,"  said 
the  Baron,  walking  into  the  room.  "  I  wish  these  good  people 
would  listen  to  me.  We  ought  to  have  no  point  of  contact  with 
the  Castle.    As  it  cannot  be  love,  it  should  never  be  hate." 

Wendela  looked  up  quickly.  "  Why  not  a  little  hate  ?  "  rose  to 
her  lips,  but  she  was  grown  up  now  and  sometimes  suppressed  her 
rashest  thoughts. 
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''Ton  are  too  charitable,  Mynheer/'  burst  forth  Father  BuIbiiUL 
*'  Aa  for  me,  I  have  no  patience  with  perseeaton.  For  I  call  it 
persecution  to  compel  this  poor  lady,  in  her  infirmityy  to  drag  all 
the  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  Tillage/' 

**  Stay  to  dinner,''  said  the  Baron,  to  whom  this  subject  was 
especially  obnoxious.  ''I  will  tell  Chistare."  And  he  rang 
the  belL 

"Nonsense,  Father;  you  speak  as  if  Iwere  losing  the  use  of  my 
limbs/'  interposed  Heyrouw  Tan  Bezelaer  nerTOudy.  "Like 
Jaap  Hakkert's  old  mother/' 

"  No,  no/'  replied  the  priest  pettishly,  "  I  did  not  mean  that 
By-the-bye,  I  was  telling  Hemrouw,  when  your  Worship  came  in, 
that  I  had  been  to  see  I^  of  the  Ghalkhouse  Farm,  who  has  just 
had  twins/' 

"  Tiens,  and  he  ncTor  told  me ! "  exclaimed  the  Baron,  Tcxed 
that  Thys  should  haTC  been  so  much  Texed. 

"  Did  your  BcTerenoe  kiss  the  babies  ?  "  questioned  Wendela. 

She  l^Lcd  to  proToke  Father  Bulbius,  haTing  retained  her 
aTcrsion  to  priests.  "  It  all  comes/'  she  would  say,  '^  of  that  un- 
conscionable catechism/' 

"I?  No/'  cried  his  BeTcrence  in  alarm.  "Besides,  they  were 
girls." 

"But  then,  old  Vrouw  Hakkert  is  twenty  years  older  than  I," 
continued  the  Baroness.  "At  that  age  people  cannot  complain, if 
their  strength  begins  to  giTC  way/' 

The  Baron  went  oTer  to  her  chair  and  gently  stroked  her  white 
forehead.    "  Ton  are  still  young/'  he  said. 

When  Count  Bexelaer's  carriage,  shortly  after,  passed  under  a 
red-lettered  "Welcome/'  he  was  not  particularly  gratified  to  learn 
from  his  steward  that  he  owed  its  erection  to  the  Baron's  for- 
bearance. Besides,  "unusual  demonstrations  haTe  exceptional 
causes,"  declared  the  ex-diplomat.  He  felt  that  the  old  lord  was 
much  in  his  way.  What  would  he  haTe  said,  had  he  known  how 
that  gentleman  was  steadfastly  schooling  himself  to  play  the  rdle 
of  a  humble  petitioner?  Yet,  so  it  was.  For,  when  duties 
became  plain  to  the  simple-hearted  Baron,  he  did  them.  And  one 
morning  the  White  Baroness  returned  from  her  daily  pilgrimage 
to  the  distant  parish-church,  leaning  heaTily  on  Wendela's  arm, 
CTcn  more  than  usually  exhausted. 

"  I  cannot,"  the  proud,  silent  woman  had  gasped  as  she  tottered 
to  her  bed-chamber.  Presently  Wendela  .came  back  to  the 
sitting-room  where  her  father  was  tramping  stolidly  to  and  fro. 
Had  he  noticed  ?  she  wondered,  as  she  seated  herself,  with  a  book, 
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in  the  "-vvindow-seat.  She  had  long  understood  that  her  mother's 
ailment  was  some  sort  of  rheumatic  or  chalky  gout,  a  gradual 
stiffening  of  the  joints. 

*'  This  must  end/'  exclaimed  the  Baron  without  checking  his 
walk.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  daughter's  presence. 
Five  minutes'  more  tramp  were  got  through,  before  he  spoke  again. 
"I'll  go  this  afternoon,"  he  said.  "  There's  a  reason  for  it  now. 
He  walked  out  at  the  open  door,  and  locked  himself  in  his  room. 

Left  alone,  Wendela  slipped  off  the  window-sill  and  out  of  the 
house.  She  hurried  up  the  lane,  and  into  the  coppice  which  leads 
to  Lady  Bertha's  oak. 

''He  shall  not  so  humiliate  himself,"  she  repeated.  ''He  shall 
not  so  humiliate  himself."  She  passed  the  oak  without  daring  to 
look  at  it.  Here,  eight  years  ago,  she  had  parted  from  Piet 
Poster,  the  boy-sweetheart  whose  name  still  hung  motionless  in 
the  prayers  she  repeated  by  rote.  Unlike  her  father,  she  bad 
neyer  beheld  the  oak,  nor  the  house,  nor  the  gardens  since  that 
day  when  she  had  bidden  them  good-bye.  How  long  ago  was  it, 
that  she  had  crept  up  the  ayenue  to  catch  one  last  glimpse  of 
"  Enight-Pilgrim  ? "  Five  years.  Often  she  had  wondered  if 
Beinout  still  retained  the  dear  yolume  she  had  giyen  him.  "  I 
had  done  better  to  keep  it,"  she  thought. 

Was  it  fancy  that  told  her  she  remembered  each  stone  of  the 
building  as  soon  as  it  came  into  yiew  ?  She  sped  onward,  with 
beating  heart,  across  the  courtyard,  between  the  orange-trees, 
and  rang  the  loud  door-bell  with  a  crash. 

"You  must  be  mistaken  again.  I  wish  you  would  pay  more 
attention/'  said  the  eyer-cautious  Count  Bexelaer  to  the  servant  who 
iaiii8tinced  Her.  Then  he  went  into  the  vestibule  and  found  himself 
confi'onted  by  a  lithe,  hazel-eyed  damsel  in  a  light  muslin  dress. 

'^I  am  the  Freule  van  Bexelaer/'  said  the  damsel  with  a  quiver 
in  her  earnest  voice.    ''  No,  thank  you,  I  would  rather  remain  here." 

"  And  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Freule  ?  " 

She  told  him. 

Count  Bexelaer  fretted  indignantly  under  his  efforts  at  self- 
control.  He  believed  it  a  ruse  of  the  enemy  invented  to  render 
refusal  impossible.  "Will  you  allow  me,"  he  demanded,  "to 
consider  the  matter  and  communicate  my  reply  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Wendela  quickly.  "I  mean,  I  hope  not.  I  am 
longing  to  surprise  them.    It  was  that  made  me  come." 

''  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  Count,  "  who  could  resist  so 
faif  a  petitioner  ?  " 

^*^Tou  coiisent  then.  Mynheer?"  cried  Wendela  with  sparkling 
eyHp.  ' 
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**  U  your  father  really  wishes  it,  yes/'  he  replied  pointedly,  and 
then,  in  obedience  to  a  motion  of  her  hand,  he  drew  bade  the 
glass-door. 

She  ran  all  the  way  home.  In  the  garden  she  met  the  Barcm. 
**  I  haye  been  to  Deynnm/'  she  panted. 

''To  Deyntun?"  Her  father  did  not  understand  what  she 
meant. 

**  I  hare  been  calling  on  the  Oonni  He  is  an  amiable  gentleman, 
too  amiable,  papa." 

Bat  that  evening  came  a  letter  from  Cbnnt  Hilarins  Tsn 
Bezelaer.  He  had  consented,  of  coarse,  where  refusal  had  been 
rendered  impossible,  and  if  the  Baron  was  really  content  to  extort 
a  concession,  well,  Cbnnt  Bexelaer,  haying  once  passed  his  word, 
must  admit  himself  bound. 

''Oh,  but  this  is  infamous!"  cried  Wendela  with  burning 
cheeks. 

"  Hy  dear,"  replied  the  Baron  mildly,  "  the  gentleman  is  trae 
to  our  motto.  Perhaps  he  enjoys  disgrace.  Neyer  mind ;  I  shall 
accept.** 

"  Oh,  you  dear,  dear  father,'*  she  said,  and  threw  both  arms 
round  his  neck. 


Chapter  XLYL 

FOBXION  AFFAIRS  A17D  OTHBR  PBOPLS'S  BTTSIKBSS. 

True  to  his  promise,  the  Jonker  Beinout  returned  with  his  parents 
to  the  Hague.  And,  decked  out  with  ribands  and  flowers— white 
ties  and  gardenias — he  was  led,  like  a  lamb,  to  the  slaughter. 

In  the  morning  hours  he  worked  resolutely  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  helping  to  wind  and  unwind  the  red  tape  with  which 
international  knots  are  tied  and  untied.  At  the  Uniyersity  he 
had  early  discoyered  that  the  study  of  ciyil  law  means  the  study 
of  casuistry  to  ayoid  it ;  these  pains  were  superfluous,  diplomacy 
soon  told  him,  with  regard  to'the professor's  elaborate^  gentium. 
"Let  the  professor  look  after  the  law,"  said  the  Minister, his 

father's  friend.  Count  L ,  "  and  we  will  take  care  of  the 

profits."  Beinout's  yirgin  acquaintance  with  statecraft  befell  in 
those  days  when  the  affluent  doctrine  of  "  might  is  right "  was 
leisurely  oyerspreading  the  sand-centred  tower  of  tiie  Holy 
Alliance.  The  ante- Alexandrian  teaching  that  right  is  one  thing 
and  a  good,  might  another  and  a  better,  was  dead  past  reyiyal; 
Bismarckiim  effrontery  had  not  yet  persuaded  a  hyper-dyilised, 
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hyper-coyetoius  oommimity  that  a  man  may  serve  God  well  by 
serying  his  neighbonr  right.  Europe  was  waiting  for  a  com- 
promise between  her  popularised  politics  and  her  increasing 
morality,  and  meanwhile  "  the  two  haye  nothing  in  common  "  was 
the  catchword  with  which  she  strove  to  content  herself  ''  Oh 
my  God,  help  me  to  understand ! "  prayed  Beinout  van  Bexelaer. 

In  the  afternoon  and  eyening,  and  night-time,  when  the  slow 
hours  tolled  for  making  merry,  he  dragged  about  from  place  to 
place  after  either  parent,  or  more  rarely  after  both.  The  Countess 
was  now  become  an  indefatigable  pleasure-hunter,  gobbling  gaiety 
like  a  lap-dog  which  foresees  the  withdrawal  of  its  mess.  "  Ben6, 
num  petit,  es-tu  prStf" — night  after  night  he  would  see  his 
mother  standing  in  the  doorway,  with  fan  or  opera-glass,  and  he 
would  lay  down  his  book  and  follow  her. 

Of  course  he  knew  every  one,  willy-nilly.  His  father  had 
secured  his  election  to  those  clubs  from  which  nobody  is  excluded, 
as  well  as  those  clubs  to  which  nobody,  unless  not  a  nobody, 
gains  admittance.  This  latter  emprise  had  called  for  a  little 
manoeuvring.  There  were  plenty  of  young  men  who  remembered 
that  Bexelaer,  at  College,  had  deemed  himself  too  good  to  get 
drunk.  But  people  fought  shy  of  offending  the  Count,  high  at 
Court  and  soon  destined  to  be  higher. 

With  the  ladies  of  the  Besidency,  as  the  Dutch  call  the  Hague, 
Beinout  was  far  more  successful,  and  also  more  at  his  ease.  In 
the  first  place,  women  openly  loved  him  for  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  masculine  dislike:  he  was  by  far  the  best  parti  in  society. 
He  might  have  been  endowed  with  round  shoulders,  or  even  with 
a  wooden  leg.  As  for  a  wooden  head,  that  "  goes  without  saying." 
And  yet  he  was  as  good-looking  and  generous-hearted  as  if  these 
things  had  been  worth  his  while.  Besides,  while  he  had  long 
since  abandoned  the  graceful,  obsolete  forms  which  the  Chevalier 
had  taught  him,  he  had  unconsciously  preserved  much  of  the 
manner  of  that  gentleman's  courtlier  day.  He  could  still  think, 
and  even  speak,  of  a  woman  with  reverence. 

In  many  ways,  otherwise,  his  education  had  been  a  gigantic 
failure.  He  had  fingered  the  gilt  clay-ball  his  father  had  laid 
in  his  boyish  palm  till  all  the  gilding  came  off.  That  was  not 
what  the  Count,  himself  so  successfully  worldly,  had  bargained 
for.  He  had  wished  his  son  to  despise  men,  that  he  might  freely 
employ  them  as  means  to  an  end.  He  had  not  expected  him  to 
despise  the  end  as  well  as  the  means. 

Meanwhile  the  young  man  rode  round  in  the  whirligig  of 
pleasure,  and  got  his  fair  share  of  enjoyment  out  of  it.  He  was 
by  no  means  above  dancing  and  flirting,  or  racing  and  riding. 
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But  at  bed-time  eepeciftlly,  like  Titos,  he  would  feel  that  he  had 
lost  a  day.  '^  I  haye  neyer  done  anythiog  for  anybody.  ,  I  am 
twenty-three,  and  if  I  were  to  die  before  snnriBe,  my  life  would 
haye  been  a  blank ! "  It  wonld  always  remain  so.  There  is  no 
more  fntile  occnpation  oonceiyable  on  earth  than  the  diplomatic 
representation  of  a  state  with  no  international  inflnenoe.  But  it 
could  not  be  helped.    For  there  is  also  no  prison  like  '^  position*" 

One  morning  the  yonng  aspirant  ambassador,  npon  reaching  the 
Office,  was  stmck  by  a  look  of  nnnsnal  redness  abont  the  eyes  of 
the  old  door-keeper  there.  The  discoyery  startled  him :  he  did 
not  remember  haying  eyer  seen  the  symptoms  of  sorrow  on  the 
face  of  a  grown-np  man.  He  wonld  haye  spoken ;  but  the  sacred- 
ness  of  sorrow  seeded  his  lips. 

He  spent  the  morning  in  hard  work.  They  had  pnt  him  into 
the  passport-department,  and  there,  amid  the  mnddle  of  inter- 
national births,  marriages  and  deaths,  he  might  watch  the  woof  of 
EQstory.  A  delightful  squabble  had  recently  arisen  like  a  ripple 
upon  stagnancy,  because  a  tourist's  auburn  locks  had  been  written 
down  red.  The  gentleman  was  exceedingly  abusiye,  from  the 
safe  side  of  the  frontier,  and  actually  offered  personal  yiolence  to 
his  Excellency.  Whereupon  Beinout  most  humbly  submitted  his 
willingness  to  go  out  to  Italy  as  proxy.  His  Excellency  frowned. 
He  had  two  frowns  at  his  seryice :  a  shrewdly  puzzled  one  and  a 
solemnly  determined.    The  two  had  made  him  Minister. 

'By  noon  the  usher's  eyes  had  lost  their  border,  but  it  was  he 
who  broached  his  trouble,  as  he  swung  back  the  door. 
''  This'll  be  the  last  day,  Jonker,"  he  said. 
'^  How  so  ?  "  questioned  Beinout  in  surprise. 
Then  the  man  told  him.    An  order  misunderstood ;  a  door  left 
unlocked  with  important  papers  behind  it;   the  peace  of  the 
nation  in  danger ;  more  than  twenty  years'  seryice  and  dismissal 
at  the  end. 

^^It's  a  great  pity  you  did  it,"  said  Beinout  seyerely.  ''I 
suppose  there's  no  hope  ?  " 

llie  man  shook  his  white  head  pathetically.  ''  Ah,  if  you  only 
knew,"  he  said,  ^'I  misunderstood  the  order,  Jonker,  because  I 
was  intended  to  misunderstand.  There,  there ;  it's  no  use 
talking." 

Noting  more  definite  could  be  extracted  from  him.  He 
muttered  something  about  '*a  candidate  before  there  was  a 
yacancy  "  and  ''  a  man's  seryants  are  nearer  to  his  hand  than  the 
state's."  The  Jonker  turned  helplessly  away.  He  felt  himself 
again  in  the  presence  of  one  of  those  immense  little  abuses  which 
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seem  to  be  society's  daily  bread.  He  was  fast  lealming  to*  believe 
tbat  all  human  flocks  are  tended  by  wolves  in  shepherd's  clothing. 
No  need  any  longer  to  speculate  what  the  lean  wretch  had  meant 
with  whom  he  had  parleyed  as  a  lad.  "  A  thousand  poor  men's 
tortures  go  to  make  a  single  rich  man's  comfort."  What  can  one 
do?  Scire  the  riddle?  Are  not  all  the  world's  best  and  wisest, 
at  this  moment,  floundering  in  the  marshes  of  solution,  lured  by 
eTery  Jack  o'  Lantern  that  shines  bright  ? 

^*  I  shall  tell  my  father  about  this,"  reflected  Beinout.  His 
father  was  to  him  an  upright  pillar  of  power.  Not  a  lamp-post  of 
faturity,  but  an  Atlas  that  bore  the  existent  world.  According 
to  a  father's  fallible  lights,  the  Count  could  be  trusted  to  do 
present-day  right.    Beinout  believed  in  his  father. 

There  was  to  be  a  small  dinner-party  at  home  that  evening  in 
honour  of  Margherita's  birthday.  A  family  party,  the  Bexelaers 
van  Altena,  and  a  couple  of  intimates — sixteen  in  all.  Count 
Bexelaer  had  frowned  over  one  name.  '^  It  is  absurd,"  he  had 
said,  *'  to  ask  that  man  on  such  an  occasion  as  this."  Margherita 
had  laughed  in  his  face.  But  an  hour  or  two  later  she  had  invited 
her  husband  into  her  menagerie.  ^^Mon  cher"  she  had  com- 
menced, ^^  I  should  like  to  recount  you  a  little  anecdote." 

"Well?"  said  Hilarius,  nervously  snatching  at  Amarinda's 
tail. 

"  Don't  hurt  more  creatures  than  you  can  help.  Tou  remember, 
Hilarius,  how  desperately  melancholy  I  was  when  you  first 
brought  me  to  your  land  of  everlasting  twilight.  You  knew  at 
the  time ;  but  I  don't  think  it  ever  interfered  with  your  digestion. 
Well,  one  evening  I  had  been  crying  and  said  something  to 
Lussa  about  feeling  I  was  going  to  die.  The  poor  foolish  creature, 
in  extravagant  anguish,  appealed  to  the  Chevalier,  and  the  Cheva- 
lier came  and  mingled  his  tears  with  mine  and  confessed  that  he 
too  was  dying  for  want  of  a  ray  of  sunshine.  You  need  not 
scowl ;  he  is  a  better  man  than  you.  You,  by-the-bye,  were  in 
Amsterdam '  on  business.'  I  have  noticed  that  your  business  more 
commonly  calls  you  to  Brussels  now.  I  was  desperate  with  home- 
sickness ;  I  resolved  to  start  by  the  night-train  and  take  ship  at 
Havre;  I  promised  the  Chevalier  to  let  him  accompany  me. 
Everything  was  arranged,  and  when  the  time  came,  I  woke  the 
boy.  He  looked  up  at  me,  drunk  with  early  sleep.  *Are  we 
going  to  papa  ? '  he  asked.  Suddenly  I  seemed  to  realise  " — the 
Countess's  harsh  voice  faltered — "the  disgrace  which,  innocent 
though  I  was,  an  esclandre  "vonid  bring  upon  the  child.  I  sent 
for  the  Chevalier  and  told  him  he  must  go  alone.  I  still  see  him 
bend  over  my  hand.    *  An  old  sinner  can  live  where  an  angel  can,' 
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he  said.  Bidicalous  logic,  was  it  not?  BesideSy  I  hayeTnerer 
been  an  angel.  Far  from  it.  And  two  days  later  yon  returned 
from  Amsterdam.'' 

^'I  do  not  understand "  began  the  Gonnt  hnrriedly. 

"To-day  I  am  forty.  Somehow  we  have  drifted  astray  from 
our  only  child,  or  he  from  ns.  But  a  woman  of  forty  will  certainly 
consider  the  position  of  her  son,  even  sooner  thsji  a  woman  of 
twenty.    Ay  and  her  own." 

"  And  her  husband's ! "  cried  the  Gonnt,  rising  as  if  to  escape. 

"And  her  hnsband's.  The  money  is  mine,  and  it  pays  for  your 
trips  to  Bmssels." 

"  Have  yon  anything  else  ?  "  asked  Hilarins  at  the  door. 

"  Jnst  one  word.  Ton  will  have  the  grace,  I  feel  snre,  not  to 
refer  to  this  very  old  story  in  the  presence  of  the  Gheyalier." 

''The  Cheyalier  has  behaved  very  badly,"  exclaimed  Hilarins. 
^*  I  thought  he  was  a  trusty  friend." 

''He  behaved  like  a  true  cavaliet  to  a  woman  in  distress. 
Nothing  more.  Understand  me,  Hilarins ;  this  matter  ends  here. 
And  also,  I  am  now  a  woman  of  forty.  I  have  wasted  my  whole 
life  in  your  horrible  country.  I  have  shown  that  J,  like  yourself, 
can  be  trusted  to  keep  up  appearances.  As  for  the^rest,  it  is  no 
business  of  youri.  Ton  will  allow  me,  if  you3  please,  to  do  what 
I  choose  with  the  remnant  of  my  youth  and  my  happiness."  She 
threw  herself  back  on  the  sofa  and  waved  both  her  hands  to  her 
birds.  The  whole  chorus  of  them  responded^to  the  signal,  and 
Count  Bexelaer  retired  from  the  scene  in  a  burst  ]  of  joyous  song. 


Chaptbb  XLVn. 

A  MTSTBBIOUS   POET. 

A  oouPLB  of  hours  later  Margherita,  in  amber; velvet,  was  receimg 
the  congratulations  of  her  husband's  kin.  Beinout  had  bonght 
her  a  brooch,  with  the  florins  obtained  by  brief  betting  at  a  Club 
^cart6-table.  BoUine  stood  admiring  it  wistfully  under  one  of 
the  huge  lace  lamp-shades. 

Mevrouw  Elizabeth  Bexelaer  came  sailing  in,  with  her  jndge 
among  her  skirts.  When  Mevrouw  Elizabeth  entered  a  room, 
there  was  no  vacancy  in  it  during  the  first  few  moments  for 
any  one  else ;  to-day,  by  the  time  she  had  settled  down,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  master  of  the  house  had  slipped  in  after  her. 
He  was  in  excellent  spirits.  ''  I  have  got  some  splendid  news! " 
he  said. 
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**  Splendid  for  hb  ?'*  asked  Jane. 

*'  Splendid  for  all,  my  dear,  in  so  far  as  we  all  hang  together." 

*^  Ah,  bnt  we  don't,"  mnrmnred  Jane,  in  a  spiteful  aside  to  her 
brother  George.  ^' Thank  Heaven,  we  are  not  yet  all  dependent 
on  Uncle  Hil." 

'^Ob,  shnt  np,"  replied  handsome  George.  He  had  recently 
sncceeded  in  extracting  a  loan  from  his  nncle,  to  the  enyions 
admiration  of  the  rest.  The  latter  gentleman  was  offering  his 
arm  to  his  sister-in-law.  The  company  mstled  into  pairs.  And 
as  they  did  so,  the  fond  mother  pointed  to  Beinont  and  Antoinette : 
**  How  charming  they  look ! "  she  whispered.  **  Yes,  don't  they  ?  " 
responded  Gonnt  Bexelaer  hastily.  The  heir-apparent  of  Deynnm, 
restricted  like  Boyalty,  mnst  choose  from  among  half  a  dozen 
high-born  maidens  that  hnmbly  awaited  his  pleasure.  He  might 
be  gracious  to  Topsy  meanwhile,  if  he  chose. 

Everybody  should  be  gracious  to  everybody.  Mevrouw  Eliza- 
beth was  delighted  with  Hilarius's  expansive  complaisance.  "  It 
is  that  low-born  Margaret  who  spoils  him,"  she  reflected.  ''And 
now,  my  dear  brother,  tell  us  your  news ! " 

Hilarius  was  eager  to  do  so.  A  silence  fell  upon  all  the 
nephews  and  nieces  as  he  told.  ''  It  has  pleased  his  most  gracious 
Majesty" — ^the  Courtier's  face  assumed  a  fold  of  half  ironical 
humility — "  to  confer  the  exalted  post  left  vacant  by  Count  Frank 
de  Bercy's  death  upon  his  Majesty's  faithful  servant — me  !  " 

Of  course  there  was  an  outburst  of  perfunctory  congratulation. 
But  if  anybody  really  cared,  it  was  the  old  ChevaUer.  "The 
blessed  saints  be  with  him !  "  mumbled  that  perfumed  relic  in  his 
immaculate  shirt-front.  And  mentally  he  added,  ''If  blessed 
saints  there  be." 

The  judge  rose  and  toasted  "  His  Excellency ! "  and  the  yellow- 
robed  Creole  beside  him  looked  up  with  a  vainglorious  smile. 
Yes,  it  was  nice.  They  all  felt  it  was  nice.  "  Admit  that  it  is," 
said  Topsy,  turning  her  pretty,  plucky  little  head  towards  her 
neighbour.  "Oh,  nice  enough,"  replied  Beinout;  "Pharaoh's 
footman  promoted  to  the  place  of  Pharaoh's  butler  deceased." 
Bnt  the  girl  only  laughed  at  him.  "  You  are  very  young,"  she 
declared.    "  You  may  always  say  those  things  to  me." 

In  the  smoking-room  Count  Bexelaer  had  to  listen  to  the 
lisped  congratulations  of  the  gentleman  whose  presence  he  had 
striven  to  prevent,  an  attach^  at  the  French  Legation,  "my 
compatiiot,"  averred  Margherita, "  model  yourself,  my  dear  child,  on 
the  manners  of  Monsieur  de  Bonnaventure."  Beinout  had  slipped 
away  from  an  endless  tale  of  his  eldest  cousin's  gambling  losses  and 
taken  refuge  with  the  ladies,  two  of  whom  were  differing  politely 
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on  every  subject  they  approached,  while  Jane  sat  boried  in  a  pile 
of  mnch-coreted  reviews,  and  BoUine  lay  back  dreaming. of  her 
dear  little  peach  of  a  baby,  all  sweet  and  soft  and  good  to  eat. 
It  was  a  relief  when  the  gentlemen  came  upstairs,  Count  Bexelaer 
with  a  bundle  of  newly-arrived  letters  in  his  hand.  His  Excel- 
lency halted  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  ^'Margherita,"  he  eaid, 
while  avoiding  his  wife's  eyes,  "I  am  very  much  annoyed.  I 
have  just  heard  from  Dievert  that  the  people  I  so  unwisely 
re-admitted  to  the  chapel  have  kept  some  sort  of  religious  anni- 
versary there.    A  Catholic  service,  in  fact." 

'^  This  is  truly  shocking,"  said  Mevrouw  Elizabeth,  from  among 
the  perplexed  audience,  in  her  most  impressive  tones. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  they  only  celebrated  mass,"  interposed  Mar- 
gherita  lightly.  She  was  angry  about  the  reopening  of  the 
chapel,  because  it  had  been  refused  to  herself.  ''  Do  not  let  ns 
quarrel  about  religion,  pray." 

*'  It  is  not  a  question  of  religion,  but  a  question  of  decency ! " 
fumed  the  Count.  '^  The  old  Barebones  does  nothing  but  tease 
me  with  his  tranquil  impertinence.  I  would  give  a  good  sum 
could  I  drive  him  from  Deynum ! " 

He  squeaked  out  the  words  in  his  irritation.  Margherita 
caught  a  smile  of  careless  contempt  beneath  the  French  diplomat's 
waxed  moustache.  She  appealed  to  him  to  create  a  diversion. 
" (Test  bete"  she  said,  " has  nobody  anything  amusing ? " 

Jane  wheeled  round  from  her  table.  '*  Here  are  these  verses," 
she  interposed,  ''that  people  are  talking  about,  in  the  Bevu^ 
Parisienne.  Have  you  seen  them,  aunt  Margaret,  you  who  are 
such  a  lover  of  poetry  ?  " 

''No.  Bead  them  to  us,"  replied  Margherita,  glad  of  any 
escape. 

"  Oh,  poetry ! "  murmured  Guy,  and,  winking  at  Eeinout,  he 
wandered  away. to  pause  vacantly  in  front  of  a  female  statuette. 
Beinout,  at  the  first  mention  of  the  review  and  the  poem,  had 
fallen  back  hastily  into  impenetrable  shade. 

The  poem  was  a  short  one  in  honour  of  an  incident  much 
discussed  at  the  time.  In  a  South  American  republic— of  all 
places!— a  murderer's  execution  had  been  twice  interrupted  by 
the  breaking  of  the  rope;  whereupon  the  mob  had  invaded  the 
scaffold  and  rescued  the  criminal,  actuated,  said  the  poet,  by  an 
mpulse  of  heaven-born  pity.  "Brotherly  sympathy,"  though 
perhaps  a  shade  more  accurate,  would  hardly  have  rhymed  bo  well 
with — the  sentiments  of  the  singer. 

Hitherto,  said  the  poet,  all  light  had  arisen  in  the  East,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  nations  of  Europe  to  be  foremost  in  heraldin  g  the 
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daybreak  of  mercy.    Else  wonld  its  morning  be  not  sunlight  but 
storm. 

"Car  o*68t  dans  I'olcoident  qne  ronragan  s'^l^e 
Dont  la  grande  mar6e  effaoera  la  Ghchve !  ** 

Jane  read  well,  and  therefore  enjoyed  reading,  whether  people 
listened  or  not.  She  had  rang  out  the  last  lines  with  real  spirit. 
Why  did  Beinont,  in  the  silence  which  followed,  shrink  still 
farther  back? 

"  It  ends  in  a  pnn,"  said  the  diplomat.    "  That  is  bad." 

"A  pan!  No;  where?"  cried  Mevroaw  Elizabeth.  Her 
daughter  hastily  interrened.  "  The  whole  thing  is  modelled  on 
Victor  Hago,"  she  said.  *^  Capital  punishment  is  his  hobby.  But 
it  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  notice,  and  I  think  it  is  distinctly 
good." 

**  It  isn't  poetry  at  all,"  complained  Margherita.  "  It  is  merely 
rhymed  talk  about  politics.  Poetry  deals  with  the  nobler 
affections." 

The  diplomatist  beside  her  bowed  low  over  her  fan.  *'  You  have 
expressed  it  exactly,"  he  said. 

"The  sentiments  are  French,"  declared  Mevrouw  Elizabeth 
"  and  would  meet  with  no  sympathy  here." 

"  You  think  not  ?  "  asked  Beinout's  voice  from  the  depths  of  a 
bay  window.  He  came  slowly  back  into  the  light.  ''As  it 
happens,"  he  said,  "  I  can  favour  you,  if  you  like,  with  a  trans- 
lation of  Jane's  poem.  I  bought  it,  by  the  merest  chance,  on  my 
way  home  this  afternoon."  And,  drawing  a  newspaper  from  his 
pocket,  with  a  word  of  apology  to  the  Frenchmau,  he  gave  them 
the  whole  thing  over  again. 

"  That  is  how  it  sounds  in  Dutch,"  he  said. 

"  And  very  ugly  too,"  said  Margherita. 

^'  The  translation  is  not  half  bad,"  protested  sententious  Jane 
"  whom  is  it  by  ?  "  George  yawned  audibly.  Simmans  had  taken 
the  paper  from  Beinout's  hand.  '^  Queer  literature,"  he  said,  '^  for 
the  Jonker  van  Bexelaer,"  and  passed  it  on  to  the  Count.  That 
gentleman  glanced  at  the  title,  and  dropped  the  red-hot,  revolu- 
tionary coal. 

Beinout  laughed.  Mevrouw  Elizabeth  smilingly  shook  a  sub- 
stantial finger.  "Bene,  Ben6!"  she  said.  "You  are  an  eri/an 
terrible.    Bat  we  know  it  is  only  your  fun." 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  inquired  the  judge,  pulling  him- 
self together  and  definitely  waking  up.  "What  has  Beinout 
got  there?  I  suppose  it  is  the  Cry  of  the  People.  Well 
Simmans,  we  have  it  at  the  Law  Courts  and  the  Ministries.    I 
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agree  with  him;  it  is  far  better  to  know  what  these  foolish 
people  say." 

''Oh,  the  Socialists,  yon  know!"  remarked  BoUine's  Jonker, 
screwing  his  eyeglass  tight. 

His  fond  yonng  wife  stretched  forth  her  fan  to  playfoUy  tap 
his  arm.    "  Don't,"  she  said,  "  you  horrid  boy." 

But  Simmans  was  resolved  to  have  his  say.  '^  It  is  different  for 
us,"  he  declaimed,  ^'who  stand  forth  to  protect  society.  But 
Beinout  is  one  of  life's  favoured  butterflies.  We,  on  the  ramparts, 
must  accustom  ourselves  to  the  smell  of  powder." 

'^Yes,  that  is  what  I  always  feel,"  interposed  Margherita, 
turning  from  her  earnest  conversation  with  her  attache,  ^'The 
smell  of  poor  people  is  so  very  disagreeable.  It  prevents  one  from 
being  as  kind  as  one  might." 

"But  who  is  this  Dutch  revolutionary  poet?"  persisted 
Jane. 

Simmans  picked  up  the  paper.  "An  anonymous  hero,"  he 
answered,  "  who  signs  with  a  P.    P  stands  for  Peter  or  PauL" 

"  Probably  Paul,"  put  in  Beinout.  "  A  prince  of  revolution- 
aries, if  men  had  but  obeyed  him." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Bezelaers  van  Altena  were  driving  home. 
"  A  dull  evening,"  opined  Mevrouw  ElizabetL  "  Jane  was  stupid 
with  her  poem.    And  Beinout  pushes  his  jokes  too  far." 

"  The  salmi  was  good,"  replied  the  judge. 

"  Do  you  know,  mamma,  I  believe  Beinout  is  in  earnest  ?  "  said 
Antoinette. 

"  In  earnest ! "  cried  her  mother,  much  flurried.  "  How  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?    What  did  he  say  ?  " 

Antoinette  shrieked  with  laughter.  "In  earnest,  I  mean,  as 
regards  the  poor,"  she  said  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 

"  He  knows  nothing  about  the  poor,"  retorted  Mevrouw,  turning 
away  from  her  irritating  daughter. 

Guy  and  George,  walking  home  together,  discussed  their  re- 
lations vrith  far  greater  freedom.  They  both  agreed  that  the 
evening  would  have  been  most  insufferably  dull  but  for  the 
amusement  of  watching  Margherita's  "  exotic  yivacity." 

"  A  flirt  of  forty ! "  remarked  Guy.  "  I  don't  think  Uncle  Hil 
half  likes  it.  The  more  fool  he.  Besides,  he's  got  more  than  his 
share  of  luck  already." 

"  Uncle  Hil's  not  half  a  bad  fellow,"  said  George. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  think  so.  I  vnsh  you'd  tell  me  how  you 
managed  to  extract  all  that  money  out  of  him." 

"  Ah,  wouldn't  you  like  to  know,"  said  George. 
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^^  Tea,  I  shonld.  Truth  to  tell,  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
rose  about  it.  You're  too  stupid.  You  just  asked  him,  and  he 
said  Yes." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  George.    "  You  might  try  it." 

Beinout  was  putting  on  his  overcoat  in  the  hall,  when  his  fiEtther 
came  out  to  him. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  began  the  Count,  "  I  have  been  wanting  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you  for  many  days  past.  Of  course  you  are  quite 
welcome  to  spend  your  nights  at  the  Club  or  wherever  else  you 
prefer  to  spend  them.  Only  don't  overdo  it.  Sometimes  we  see 
nothing  of  you  for  forty-eight  consecutive  hours.  There,  I  am 
sure  we  understand  each  other.  Exaggeration  in  all  things  is  an 
eviL     Good-night." 

My  Lord  High  Seneschal  glided  up  to  his  bedroom,  humming  a 
bright  little  tune.  Before  extinguishing  the  light  he  nodded  com- 
placently to  His  Excellency  in  the  glass,  a  mealy-faced,  wiry-haired 
Excellency  in  a  night-shirt.  And  although  he  had  forgotten  the 
quotation  which,  ten  years  ago,  had  spurred  him  on  to  scorn  the 
lowest  rung  of  his  Jacob's  Ladder,  yet  the  thought  was  in  his 
mind  to-night.  *'  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less."  Nothing 
— absolutely  nothing — was  left  Jiim  to  desire.  He  sank  into  the 
blissful  repose  of  an  unshadowed  success. 

The  Baron,  at  Deynum,  laid  down  the  Provincial  Oaaette  with 
a  smile. 


Chapteb  XLVIII. 

STAINS. 

Geoboe  Bexelaeb  had  always  been  Grandmamma  Borck's  favourite. 
**  He  was  so  delightfully  stupid,"  she  said ;  she  did  not  add  that 
she  had  retained  a  quondam  beauty's  weakness  for  good  looks. 
Grandmamma  Borck  would  have  married  George  to  Oecile, — 
George,  not  Guy — could  she  have  aflforded  to  let  C6cile  marry  at 
all.  ''Gome  and  tell  me  everything,  George,"  she  would  say. 
"  You're  too  weak  to  stand  alone." 

She  even  helped  him  with  a  little,  carefully  counted  money.  It 
was  Chile's.  And  she  resigned  herself  to  his  being  '^  a  man  about 
town,"  in  these  days  when  the  turnstile  of  *'  examination  "  guards 
the  old  paths  of  honour  and  glory.  **  There  are  other  heiresses," 
she  said, ''  besides  Cecile." 

But  the  heiresses  held  aloof-— honest  Dutch  maidens — God  bless 
them !  any  one  of  them  is  worth  six  of  the  men.    Once,  indeed. 
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the  old  woman  snooeeded  in  concocting  an  engagement,  bnt  in  a 
month  it  was  broken  oft  **  I  oonld  marry  a  beantifnl  statae,'**  said 
the  damsel  frankly,  **  for  a  statue  wonld  not  open  its  moutii  now 
and  then  to  say  a  foolish  thing/' 

George  was  content  not  to  care.  Even  in  his  salad  days  h^  had 
been  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  **  I  want/'  he  admitted,  ^  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  money ;  it's  the  sole  thing  I  care  for,  and  some  day 
I  shall  manage  it.  I  know  I  could  get  it  now,  if  they  would  bat 
let  me  alone/'  **How?"  the  Dowager  once  asked  him.  "In 
business,"  said  stupid  Georga  The  old  lady  laughed  herself 
purple. 

But  a  conple  of  months  later  he  came  to  her  with  an  important 
face  and  a  tiny  parcel  He  had  a  habit  of  conversing  with  every- 
one on  his  slow  life's  journey — ^in  trains,  on  steamers,  in  places  of 
amusement — "  for  want,"  Jane  used  to  tell  him,  "  of  something  to 
say."  Well,  that  morning  he  had  been  to  Delft,  in  the  barge,  and 
had  come  across  a  sailor  just  returned  from  the  Indies,  and  that 
sailor  had  proved  the  happy  possessor  of  a  magnificent  secret 
which  he  was  desirous  to  share,  for  a  consideration,  with  somebody 
else.  He  had  told  George  all  about  it,  except,  of  course,  the  secret 
itself.  Having  strayed  from  his  ship,  it  appears,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  this  man  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  tribe  of 
Papuans — the  genuine  Tatua-Papuas — and  the  Tatuas  had  tattooed 
him  all  over,  in  their  own  peculiar  manner,  and  he  had  lived  among 
them  and  done  duty  as  a  medicine-man.  The  tattooing  of  the 
Tatuas  is  of  course  ineradicable,  but  they  paint  themselves  also 
with  paints,  greases  and  gums,  and  these  paintings  the  sailor  per- 
ceived they  could  easily  remove  by  means  of  a  plant  called  Papd. 
In  fact,  each  lady  used  to  be  done  up  fresh  from  time  to  time, 
said  the  sailor,  when  the  spring  fashions  came  in ;  his  own  wife 
had  shown  him  the  trick.  He  had  escaped  from  the  tribe,  and 
had  got  back  to  Europe,  bringing  the  secret  away  with  him,  though 
not  the  wife,  and  here  that  secret  was.  He  had  extracted  a  dirty 
green  lump  from  his  pocket  and  shown  it  to  George.  ^'War- 
ranted," he  said,  *^  to  remove  all  stains,  spots,  blots,  and  blemishes 
on  the  human  complexion  or  any  other  soft  material,  silks,  velvets, 
woollens,  genuine  kids,  etc.,  etc  Will  not  clean  pots  and  pans." 
Willing  to  dispose  of  it  for  three  thousand  florins  down,  and  dirt 
cheap." 

^'I  like  the  reservation,"  said  the  Dowager,  after  listening  to 
this  ridiculous  story.  ''I  always  think  it  looks  so  well  in  the 
advertisements.  Throw  away  that  dirty  little  ball,  George.  You 
know  I  have  a  horror  of  infection." 

But  foolish  George  had  taken  the  matter  seriously.    Only  three 
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thousand  florins,  and  a  fortune  to  be  made!  **I  assure  yon, 
grandma,  there  is  something  in  it/'  he  entreated.  **  I  only  wish 
yon  would  let  me  show  yon — "  he  bent  forward,  uplifting  the  little 
green  ball  between  finger  and  thumb.  *^  If  only  you  had  a  grease- 
stain  somewhere  about  you "  said  George  with  scrutinising 

glances.  But  the  Baroness's  glossy  black  silk  lay  serene  and 
spotless  about  her  meagre  limbs.  *'  Nonsense/'  she  said  sharply. 
*'  Throw  it  away  at  once.    And  talk  about  something  else." 

But  fools  rush  in exactly.     **  No,  no,  I  mnist  show  you.    It's 

too  wonderful ! "  cried  George.  He  caught  up  a  pen  from  an  ink- 
stand at  his  grandmother's  elbow  and,  before  she  could  stop  him, 
he  had  dropped  a  small  blot  on  the  crimson  plush  tablecloth.  The 
Dowager  screamed  with  indignation.  She,  who  considered  the 
smallest  visible  blemish  the  greatest  <df  sins.     ''  Only  wait  till  it 

dries,  ma'am,"  expostulated  George,  "and  I'll  show  you ^" 

She  refused  to  be  ehown.  She  ordered  her  grandson  out  of  her 
presence.  And  he  departed,  leaving  behind  him,  in  his  flurry,  the 
little  green  ball. 

The  Dowager  remained  in  her  chair,  gasping  with  indignation 
before  the  black  speck  on  the  cloth  and  the  antidote  which  the 
criminal  had  left  lying  beside  it.  She  sat  thus  a  long  time,  in 
utter  disgust,  and  watched  the  ink  dry ;  then,  partly  from  curiosity, 
partly  from  inability  to  endure  the  sight  of  the  stain  any  longer, 
she  took  up  the  little  strong-smelling  pea,  in  the  most  gingerly 
manner,  with  her  skinny,  slender  fingers,  and  began  slowly  rubbing 
the  spot  beneath  the  fading  light.  Presently  she  got  up  to  fetch  a 
candle  from  her  bureau,  and  C^ile,  when  she  came  in  half  an  hour 
later,  found  her  grandmother  mopping  ink  all  over  the  table-cloth. 

Next  morning  George  received  an  invitation  to  come  and  see 
his  forgiving  granny.  He  found  her  in  a  most  amiable  mood, 
and  they  discussed  pro's  and  con's  in  a  business-like  manner.  "  I 
am  sure  I  could  work  it/'  reiterated  George.  But  the  far-seeing 
Dowager  had  doubts.  "  Why,  you  would  have  to  spend  a  hundred 
thousand  florins  the  first  twelvemonth  in  advertisements  alone ! " 
she  said.  The  great  thing  was  to  possess  oneself  of  the  secret. 
That  done,  the  rest  would  ''  develop  itself "  by  means  of  a  com- 
pany or,  still  better,  a  syndicate.  But  how  raise,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  preliminary  three  thousand  ?  "  Unfortunately," 
said  the  cautious  old  lady,  "  I  have  barely  a  penny  of  my  own/' 

"  Uncle  Hilarius  ?  "  suggested  George,  very  doubtfully. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  that " ;  she  sat  and  pondered.  "  That 
little  story  you  told  me  a  month  ago,"  she  said  presently,  "  about 
going  to  call  on  your  aunt  and  running  upstairs  unannounced  into 
her  sitting-room.    You  remember,  eh  ?  " 
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<<  Of  course  I  remember,  granny/*  said  (xeorge  with  downcast 
eyes. 

"  I  told  yon  to  lay  it  by  and  speak  to  nobody  abont  it.  Pat  it 
in  the  bank,  so  to  say.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  take  it  out. 
Bnt,  mind  yon,  only  in  case  of  eztremest  necessity,  for  of  conrse 
it  will  cause  unpleasantness.  So  use  all  your  other  -  argu- 
ments first.  You  understand  ?  And  now  go  and  speak  to  your 
uncle." 

"  No,  I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  George. 

^*  Dear,  dear,  how  stupid  you  are !  I  feel  conyinced  you  ^1  die 
a  Croesus.    Well,  I  must  tell  you  more  plainly."    And  she  did. 

When  Count  Bexelaer  had  listened  to  his  nephew  for  fifteen 
seconds,  he  said :  **  No,  he  never  lent  anybody  anything ;  it  was 
quite  against  his  principles.  He  only  gave."  Even  George  was 
not  simple  enough  to  suggest :  ^^  Then  give."  But  he  pushed  his 
appeal  nearly  five  minutes  longer,  till  the  Count  said  '^  No  "  again 
so  exceedingly  irritably  and  with  such  ungracious  additions  that 
George  felt  the  moment  was  come  to  expose  this  particular 
nephew's  discreet  claims  to  more  consideration.  *'I  think  you 
owe  me  a  good  turn,  Uncle  Hil,"  he  began,  as  his  grandmother 
had  instructed  him,  "if  only  because "  And  then  the  un- 
happy Comptroller  of  another  and  a  more  august  household  than 
his  own  found  himself  treated  to  that  little  story  which  had  so 
much  diverted  the  Dowager  five  weeks  ago.  How  Nephew  George 
had  come  to  the  house  to  call  on  Aunt  Margherita,  and  how  he 
had  run  up  unannounced  to  the  back  drawing-room,  and  how 

When  the  enterprise  was  launched,  in  due  time,  it  "  took  " 
almost  immediately.  The  money  had  been  found  by  a  couple  of 
wealthy  contractors,  of  the  name  of  Eohn,  Abraham  and  Benjamin, 
who  had  become  partners  in  the  business  of  which  George  and  one 
of  the  young  Eohns  were  managing  directors.  "PapuumI  Pa- 
puum  I "  (as  the  new  product  was  called)  spread  all  over  the 
country,  with  a  placard  exhibiting  a  bright-coloured  Tatua-Papua 
washing  the  paint  off  one  side  of  his  face.  They  first  advertised 
"  Will  not  clean  Metals ! "  again  and  again ;  nothing  else.  That 
was  an  idea  of  the  Dowager's,  who  entered  into  the  fun  of  the 
thing  and  was  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  her  grandson's  success. 
"Papuum!  Papuum!  Will  not  clean  Metals!"  Everybody 
wanted  to  find  out  what  it  wovld  clean.  There  was  a  young  lady 
at  the  offices,  always  in  attendance,  most  willing  to  show  you. 
You  might  spill  whatever  you  wished  to — in  reason — on  herself 
or  her  white  satin  dress.    George  was  going  to  be  an  extremely 
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wealthy  man.    He  was  as  good  as  engaged  to  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Benjamin  Eohn  (no  Jewish  blood  traceable),  whose 
empty  little  heart  went  bumping  up  and  down  at  the  idea  of  a 
handsome  husband  and  a  coronet.    And  it  must  be  confessed  he 
TBforked  hard  at  the  business.    The  delight  of  watching  money 
breed  seemed  to  have  sharpened  all  his  faculties.    He  sent  round 
to  every  house  in  the  Hague  a  pea  of  the  wonderful  mixture  with 
accompanying  yerses  (which,  bad  as  they  were,  he  had  not  com- 
posed).    The  wooden  seats  in  the  public  gardens  and  all  the 
tramcar  cushions  everywhere  were  renovated — once — with  Papuum. 
A  cake  of  it  was  given  away  to  any  orphan  child  that  could  prove 
its  parent's  demise  to  have  preceded  ^*  the  greatest  discovery  of 
the  age."    Thrice  over  an  attempt  was  made  to  import  genuine 
Tatuas  to  parade  the  streets  and  sit  in  the  offices ;  they  all  died 
on  the  voyage,  but  even  that  was  an  advertisement.    The  chief 
difficulty  consisted  in  breeding  the  plant  fast  enough  in  enormous 
conservatories.    The  supply  gave  out  once,  and  that  was  by  far 
the  best  advertisement  of  all.    There  was  a  perfect  battery  at  the 
doors,  and  a  clamour  for  Papuum ! 

And  the  noble,  the  illustrious  Bexelaers,  were  they  petrified  by 
this  disgrace  to  their  immaculate  name?  They  were,  till  they 
found  that  this  Papuum  produced  not  thousands  but  tens  of 
thousands  of  florins,  and  then  even  Margherita  remembered  that 
the  money,  unlike  its  producer,  **  did  not  smell."  Besides,  nowa- 
days, there  are  but  a  couple  of  countries  remaining  in  Europe — 
Ausbria,  for  instance — where  it  is  still  possible  to  associate  any 
earning  of  money  with  disgrace.  Holland  is  not  one  of  them.  In 
the  twentieth  century  there  will  be  none  at  alL 

The  Bexelaers  of  Altena,  the  brother  and  sisters,  chaffed  George 
a  little  at  first.  They  were  always  finding  specks  on  his  clothes 
and  crying  out  for  ''Papoosell"  Once  Topsy  even  dabbed  him 
with  paint  from  her  colour-box,  but  he  soon  frightened  them,  by 
his  rages,  into  letting  him  alone.  He  permitted  no  aUusion,  out 
of  business  hours,  to  his  business  side.  This  rule  the  old  lady  had 
especially  impressed  upon  him.  He  went  out  into  society  just  the 
same,  but  only  after  four,  and  in  the  office  he  wore  coronets  on  his 
cuff-studs.  Many  people  compared  him  most  favourably  with  his 
elder  brother,  Guy.  But  he  could  not  prevent  the  roar  of  laughter 
which  went  up  on  all  sides  when  he  accidentally  sat  down  on  a 
freshly  painted  seat  in  the  German  Minister's  garden. 

His  father  and  mother  were  even  pleased  to  sanction  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Eohn.  Of  course  she  must  be  considered 
fatUe  de  mieux,  but  the  match  would  consolidate  the  business. 
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Uxifortanately  the  Eolms  happened  to  be— of  all  things ! — I 
Gatholice.    Meyrouw  Elizabeth  hesitated. 

**  They  conld  not  possibly  be  anything  better/*  said  her  mother, 
whom  she  eonsnlted.  *^  It  looks  less  Jewish  than  anything  else. 
The  girl's  name,  I  hear,  is  Maria  CShristina,  a  yery  jndieions 
selection.  I  should  at  once  make  a  mle  that  she  be  luiown  as 
Christina.  Ton  can  say  that  there  are  Maries  in  the  family 
already." 

''But  there  are  not,  mamma!"  remarked  Meyrouw  van 
Bexelaer. 

''How  tiresome  you  can  be,  Elizabeth,"  said  the  Dowager 
peeyishly,  "and  so  mde." 


ntnmo  bt  wzujax  cunm  axd  soks,  xjxmD,  staxfoko  stccbt 

^^^^        AVD  GHABOrO  CROSS. 
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